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PREFACE. 


For  several  reasons,  the  history  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  particularly  in  the  early  times,  is  not  surpassed 
in  interest  by  that  of  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  United 
States,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  republic.  Notable 
among  these  reasons  are  the  antiquity  of  these  terri* 
tories  as  Spanish  provinces — ^for  they  were  the  first  to 
be  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  ten  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  a  Historia  de  la 
Nueva  Mexico  was  published;  the  peculiar  Pueblo 
civilization,  second .  only  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  in  the  south,  found  among  the  aborigines  of 
this  land,  and  maintaining  itself  more  nearly  in  its 
original  conditions  than  elsewhere  down  to  the  present 
day;  the  air  of  romance  pervading  the  country's  early 
annals  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Mystery, 
quaint  cosmographic  theories,  and  the  search  for  fabu- 
lous empires  in  Cibola,  Teguayo,  and  Quivira;  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  existence  of  immense  mineral 
treasures  as  supplemented  by  the  actual  discovery  of 
such  treasures  in  modem  times;  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  against  raiding  Apaches,  the  Ishmaelites  of 
American  aborigines ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  broad  region  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States;  the  fact  that  the  eastern  portion,  unlike  any 
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other  territory  of  the  republic,  is  still  inhabited  mainly 
by  a  Spanish-speaking  people;  its  position  on  the 
national  frontier;  its  peculiarities  of  physical  config- 
uration and  climate ;  and  finally,  the  marvellous  strides 
towards  prosperity  in  the  last  decade,  of  a  country 
formerly  regarded  as  an  unpromising  section  of  the 
Great  American  Desert. 

That  the  annals  of  these  countries,  so  extensive  both 
chronologically  and  territorially,  are  compressed  into 
one  volume  of  this  History  of  the  Pacific  States,  while 
seven  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  record  of  a  sister 
province,  California,  is  a  fact  that  may  seem  to  require 
a  word  of  explanation,  though  it  is  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  deliberately  formed  and  announced  at  the  out- 
set. All  Spanish- American  provinces  are  in  certain 
respects  so  similar  in  their  annals  one  to  another  that 
it  was  and  is  believed  sufficient  and  best  in  a  compre- 
hensive work  like  this  to  present  the  minutiae  of  local 
and  personal  happenings  of  but  one.  California  was 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  not  only  because  of  its  modem 
prominence,  but  because  its  records  are  remarkably 
perfect,  and  because  its  po&ition  on  the  coast,  facilitat- 
ing intercourse  with  Mexico  and  foreign  nations,  its 
mission  system,  its  trading  and  smuggling  experience, 
its  Kussian  complications,  its  political  vicissitudes,  and 
its  immigrant  and  other  foreign  elements  gave  to  its 
history,  as  compared  with  that  of  interior  provinces,  a 
notable  variety,  tending  greatly  to  mitigate  the  inevi- 
table monotony  of  all  provincial  annals,  even  before 
the  knowledge  of  its  golden  treasure  came  to  startle 
the  world.  The  history  of  New  Mexico  written  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  tlie  Pacific  province  would  not 
only  fill  many  volumes,  but  from  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuous archive  evidence,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
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story  goes  back  beyond  the  aid  of  memory,  it  would  be 
at  the  best  fragmentary  and  irregular ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  country's  isolation  and  non-intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  petty  events,  it  would  also  be  most  tedious 
reading.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant period  of  the  country's  history — ^that  of  Span- 
ish rule  to  1821 — ^but  of  the  second  period,  embracing 
the  Mexican  rule  of  1822-46,  the  growth  of  the  Santa 
F^  trade,  the  change  of  flag,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
early  territorial  days  down  to  1875  or  later.  The 
Mexican  archive  record  is  more  meagre  even  than  the 
Spanish,  the  early  enthusiasm  of  conquest  and  explora- 
tion had  died  out,  nothing  more  monotonous  in  detail 
than  the  endless  succession  of  Indian  wars  can  be  im- 
agined, and  of  the  more  important  events  and  develop- 
ments several  are  more  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
treated  in  the  annals  of  other  adjoining  regions.  And 
as  to  the  third  and  last  period,  that  of  railroads,  Indian 
reservations,  mining  development,  industrial  progress, 
and  American  immigration,  a  valid  reason  for  conden- 
sation is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  grand  unfolding  of 
resources  has  but  just  begun,  that  all  is  in  a  transitory, 
changeable  condition,  so  that  the  result  of  the  most 
minute  treatment  would  probably  become  antiquated 
and  of  comparatively  little  value  within  a  few  years. 
Thus  there  are  good-  reasons  for  the  plan  and  scale  I 
have  adopted.  The  omission  of  personal  and  local 
details,  moreover,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this 
volume;  and  so  far  as  the  general  course  of  events  and 
developments  is  concerned,  no  volume  of  the  series 
has  been  founded  on  more  careful  or  exhaustive  re- 
search. 
My  sources  of  information  for  this  volume  are  shown 
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in  the  li3t  of  authorities  prefixed,  in  the  fine-print 
appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  and  in  the  notes  scattered 
profusely  throughout  the  work.  In  no  section  of  the 
field  have  my  resources  of  original  data  been  richer  or 
more  varied.  Besides  many  rare  works  in  print  con- 
sulted only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  by  previous  writers, 
I  have  consulted  the  Santa  F^  archives,  and  have  had 
access  to  rich  stores  of  the  most  important  documentary 
records  from  Spain  and  Mexico  in  my  own  and  other 
private  collections;  and  I  have  been  especially  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  utilize,  practically  for  the  first  time, 
the  work  of  Villagra  and  several  important  documents 
bearing  on  Ofiate's  conquest,  never  before  correctly 
recorded.  For  later  events  of  territorial  history  I 
have  studied  all  the  publications  extant,  including 
government  reports  and  newspapers ;  and  have  besides, 
here  as  in  the  other  parts  of  my  field,  taken  the  testi- 
mony of  many  prominent  citizens  and  officials  who 
have  thrown  new  light  on  many  phases  of  the  subject. 

Here  as  elsewhere  I  give  full  credit  to  the  sources 
on  every  point. 

Several  praiseworthy  works  on  the  history  of  these 
territories  have  been  published;  but  they  are  of  very 
uneven  quality,  with  not  a  few  errors,  and-  more  omis- 
sions— defects  due  in  most  c^ses  not  so  much  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  author  as  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
original  authorities.  Nowhere  in  my  work  have  I 
been  able  to  correct  more  erroneous  statements,  fill 
more  historical  gaps,  or,  except  in  the  matter  of  minute 
details  as  already  explained,  to  supply  in  comparison 
with  preceding  writers  more  new  matter.  Yet  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  expect  that  the  old  inaccurate  and 
thread-bare  sources  will  still  be  consulted  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent  in   preference   to  better  and  original 
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authorities  at  second-hand.  Doubtless  writers  will 
continue  to  give  inaccurate  dates  and  details  for  Oiiate's 
conquest;  to  seek  new  locations  for  Coronado's  Cibola 
and  Tiguex ;  to  name  Cabeza  de  Yaca  as  the  discov- 
erer of  New  Mexico,  and  speak  of  his  descendants  as 
still  living  in  the  country ;  to  talk  of  the  Aztecs  and  of 
Montezuma  in  this  northern  region;  to  describe  Santa 
F^  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  dating  its 
foundation  back  to  the  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
or  that  of  Tucson  to  the  sixteenth;  to  chronicle  the 
expedition  of  Peiialosa  to  Quivira;  to  name  the  duke 
of  Alburquerque  and  other  viceroys  among  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  Mexico ;  to  derive  the  name  of  Arizona 
from  'arid  zone/  or  'narizona,'  the  big-nosed  woman; 
to  accept  the  current  traditions  of  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  discovered  and  worked  by  the  Jesuits  and 
conquerors,  or  by  enslaved  Indians  under  their  cruel 
direction;  and  to  repeat  various  other  errors  that  have 
found  place  in  the  legendary  annals  of  these  provinces. 
However,  I  have  presented  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest.  My  statements  should  be  accepted 
or  disproved. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  properly  presented 
together  in  one  volume,  as  they  have  historically  and 
physically  much  in  common.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times  they  were  practically  or  to  a  great  extent  one 
country,  and  their  annals  are  accordingly  somewhat 
intermingled ;  but  the  chapters  devoted  to  each,  though 
mixed  in  the  order  of  presentment,  are  kept  distinct 
in  substance,  so  that  the  record  of  each  province  may 
be  read  continuously.  Since  their  organization  as 
territories  of  the  United  States  the  history  of  each 
is  given  separately  in  consecutive  chapters.  As  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  no  difference  in  scale  or  treat- 
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meat,  though  I  have  been  able  slightly  to  condense 
the  earlier  Arizona  record  because  of  Fimerla  having 
been  covered  by  the  history  of  Sonora  in  another 
volume,  and  though  New  Mexican  history  is  much 
more  voluminous  in  the  aggregate  by  reason  of  its 
greater  chronologic  extent 

Though  first  among  the  Pacific  States  to  be  settled 
by  Europeans,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been 
last  to  feel  the  impulse  of  progressive  civilization ;  yet 
they  have  felt  it,  and  as  a  result  must  assume  good 
rank  among  their  sister  states.  In  natural  conditions 
of  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  wealth, 
the  two  territories  closely  resemble  each  other ;  and 
while  Arizona  has  the  advant^e  of  a  less  apathetic 
and  ignorant  population,  and  thus  far  takes  the  lead  in 
mining  and  agricultural  industry,  their  aspirations  and 
possibilities  are  similar,  and  ultimate  precedence  is  by 
no  means  assured  to  the  western  territory.  Both,  as 
it  has  proved,  are  fortunate  in  their  mid-continental 
position,  which  has  given  them  railroad  communication 
with  the  east  and  west  and  south  long  before  they 
could  have  expected  it  otherwise.  Both  have  made  a 
good  start  in  the  race,  and  in  each  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress is  actively  working.  Ultimate  success  is  not 
doubtful.  The  danger  of  serious  Indian  troubles  is 
believed  to  be  past;  the  old  and  absurdly  inaccurate 
ideas  of  the  east  respecting  this  country  and  its  people 
are  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  the  present  invasion  of 
the  farther  west  by  climate-seekers  cannot  fail  to  bene- 
fit the  interior.  When  the  mining  industry  shall  have 
been  more  fully  systematized,  workings  being  directed 
somewhat  more  to  mineral  lodes  and  somewhat  less  to 
the  pockets  of  outside  speculators;  when  the  senseless 
national  raid  against  bimetallic  currency  shall  be  at 
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im  end;  when  systematic  irrigation  works  shall  make 
available  the  water  resources ;  when  the  government 
shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  mesa  lands  in  tracts  of 
convenient  size  for  stock-raising;  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexican  race  shall  adopt  improved  methods  of 
tillage  or  make  way  for  others  who  have  adopted  them ; 
when  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  shall  be 
utilized — ^then  will  come  the  day  of  great  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  for  this  land  of  old-time  mystery.  All 
thb  will  not  be  done  in  a  year  or  in  ten;  but  it  will  be 
done.  Then  the  historic  records  of  this  volume  will 
have  a  new  and  ever-increasing  interest 
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It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Spaniards 
first  explored  the  region  that  forms  the  territorial 
basis  of  this  volume.  The  discoverers  and  early- 
explorers  found  there  the  home,  not  only  of  several 
wild  and  roving  tribes  of  the  class  generally  denomi- 
nated savages,  but  of  an  aboriginal  people  much  further 
advanced  in  progress  toward  civilization  than  any  other 
north  of  Andhuac,  or  the  region  of  Central  Mexico. 
This  people,  though  composed  of  nations,  or  tribes, 
speaking  distinct  languages,  was  practically  one  in  the 
arts  and  institutions  constituting  the  general  features 
of  its  emergence  from  savagism.     It  was  an  agricul- 
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tural  people,  dwelling  in  several -storied  buildings  of 
stone  or  adobes.  All  that  pertains  to  this  most  inter- 
esting people,  or  to  the  other  native  inhabitants  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  has  been  put  before  the 
reader  in  an  earlier  work  of  this  series.  My  present 
purpose  requires  but  the  briefest  repetition  or  resume 
of  matters  thus  presented  in  their  proper  place,  and 
even  that  only  in  certain  peculiar  phases.^ 

This  region  offers  for  antiquarian  research  a  field 
not  surpassed,  in  several  respects,  by  any  in  America; 
for  here  only  we  find  a  people,  far  in  advance  of  the 
savage  tribes  if  far  behind  the  highest  types,  retjiining 
many  of  their  original  characteristics,  and  living  on 
the  same  sites,  in  buildings  similar  to,  or  in  several 
instances  perhaps  identical  with,  those  occupied  by 
their  ancest<irs  at  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  and 
for  centuries  before.  These  are  the  oldest  continu- 
•  ously  inhabited  structures  on  the  continent;  and  these 
Pueblo  Indians — so  called  from  the  Spanish  tenn 
applied  to  their  community-houses,  or  towns,  in  the 
absence  of  any  general  aboriginal  name — are  probably 
more  nearly  in  their  original  condition  than  any  other 
American  tribes.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  these  tribes  for  ethno- 
logic study,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  extreme 
views  of  those  who  refuse  to  credit  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  advanced  Nahua  and  Maj^a  na- 
tions possessed  any  trait  or  custom  or  institution  or 
degree  of  culture  different  from  or  superior  to  those 
found  among  these  Pueblos,  or  even  inferior  tribes  of 
the  north. 

In  my  Native  Races,  after  describing  the  monuments 
of  this  peculiar  people,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
work  might  encourage  further  research  and  tlie  pub- 
lication of  much  additional  information  on  the  subject, 

*  See  Xatiw  ItaccJt  of  the  Pacific  States:  triKil  relations,  maiiiKTs  and  cus- 
toms, institutions,  general  description,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  42i2,  41)5  (>,  471-556; 
mythology  or  religious  customs,  iii.  75-83.  135-6,  170  5,  521-8;  language,  iii. 
568  9,  593  603,  671-4,  680-6;  antiquities,  ruins,  relics,  and  historic  traditions, 
iv.  615-86;  v.  537-8. 
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at  the  same  time  predicting  with  confidence — founded 
on  the  uniformity  of  data  already  accessible — that 
newly  discovered  relics  would  not  differ  materially  in 
type  from  those  I  was  able  to  study,  and  that  they 
would  require  no  essential  modification  of  my  con- 
elusions  respecting  the  primitive  New  Mexicans.  This 
hope  and  prediction  have  proved  well  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  and  more  that  has  passed  since  my 
work  appeared,  able  investigators  have  directed  their 
efforts  to  this  field,  with  results  in  the  form  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  their  traditions,  lan- 
guages, and  material  relics  that  probably  surpass  in 
many  respects  all  that  was  known  before ;  yet  these 
results,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  them,  are  con- 
firmatory of  the  general  views  which  had  been  taken 
by  me,  and  which  it  seems  proper  to  embody  briefly 
here,  aboriginal  annals  being  a  fitting  preface  to  the 
record  of  foreign  invaders'  deeds  to  follow. 

In  their  sixteenth -century  explorations,  the  Span- 
iards found  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  of  the  Pueblo 
towns  still  inhabited,  there  being  much  confusion  of 
names  in  the  different  narratives  of  successive  visits. 
Most  of  the  towns  cannot  be  definitely  identified  or 
located ;  but  as  groups  they  present  but  slight  diflS- 
culties ;  and  they  covered  substantially  the  same  ter- 
ritory then  as  now.  South  of  this  territory,  in 
southern  Arizona  and  northern  Chihuahua,  and  prob- 
ably north  of  it,  in  southern  Colorado  and  Utah, 
though  there  may  have  been  exceptions,  similar  wide- 
spread structures  were  then  as  now  in  ruins.  In  tl  e 
next  century,  chiefly  during  the  wars  following  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  many  of  the 
towns  were  destroyed  or  abandoned,  the  number  being 
reduced  in  that  period  or  a  little  later  to  about  twenty- 
five,  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  few  later 
changes  being  for  the  most  part  known. 

It  is  only  in  the  broadest  outline  that  the  history 
of  this  people  is  known  by  their  material  relics,  tradi- 
tion affording  but  slight  aid.     Clearly  the  whole  region, 
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extending  somewhat  farther  north  and  south  than  the 
bounds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  was  in  the  past 
occupied  by  semi-civilized  tribes,  not  differing  among 
themselves  or  from  the  Pueblos  more  than  do  the  lat-  • 
ter  as  known  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  occupy- 
ing the  most  fertile  valleys  with  their  stone  and  adobe 
t:)wn  houses,  similar,  but  often  vastly  superior,  to  the 
later  well-known  dwelHngs  of  the  Pueblos.  Long, 
perhaps  centuries,  before  the  Spaniards  came,  began 
the  decline  of  this  numerous  and  powerful  people.  The 
cause  of  their  misfortunes  must  be  traced  to  wars  with 
savage  predatory  tribes  like  the  Apaches,  and  with 
each  other,  drought  and  pestilence  contributing  to  the 
same  end.  All  the  ruined  structures  and  other  relics 
of  the  long  past  were  so  evidently  the  work  of  the 
Pueblos  or  cognate  tribes  that  there  exists  no  plausi- 
ble reason  for  indulging  in  conjectural  theories  re- 
specting the  agency  of  extinct  races.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  read  of  the  discovery  of  prehis- 
toric relics  of  the  long-lost  race  that  once  peopled 
this  land.  My  work  has  had  but  slight  effect  to  check 
this  popular  tendency  to  the  marvellous. 

It  is  also  still  the  custom  of  most  writers  to  refer  to 
the  ruins  and  relics  of  this  region  as  undoubtedly  of 
Aztec  origin,  and  to  adopt  more  or  less  fully  the  the- 
ory that  tlie  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
.  Aztecs  left  in  Arizona  during  the  famous  migration 
from  the  north-west  to  Mexico.  As  the  reader  of 
my  Native. Races  is  aware,  it  is  my  belief  that  no  such 
general  migration  occurred,  at  least  not  within  any 
period  reached  by  tradition ;  but  whether  this  belief 
is  well  founded  or  not,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  mod- 
ify my  position  that  the  New  Mexican  people  and 
culture  were  not  Aztec. ^     The  Montezuma  myth  of 

•  *  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  stnictiirea  reared  by  hnman  hands  ilifTering 
more  essontially  than  the  two  chiases  in  qnestion  *  (New  Mexican  and  those 
of  Cent.  Am.  and  Mex. )  '  In  the  common  use  of  adobes  for  building  material; 
in  the  |daiu  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  several  stories;  in  the  terrace  struc- 
ture, absence  of  doors  in  the  lower  st<»ry,  and  the  entrance  by  ladders;  in  the 
absence  of  arched  ceilings  of  overlapping  blocks,  of  all  pyramidal  structures. 
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the  Pueblo  communities,  so  far  at  least  as  the  name  is 
concerned  if  not  altogether,  was  certainly  of  Spanish 
origin.  Monumental  and  institutional  resemblances 
5ire  hardly  sufficient  to  suggest  even  contact  with  the 
Nahua  nations,  yet  such  contact  at  one  time  or  an- 
other is  not  improbable,  and  is  indeed  indicated  by 
the  dialects  of  some  of  the  tribes.  Linguistic  affini- 
ties, however,  like  institutional  and  architectural  re- 
semblances, if  any  exist,  do  not  indicate  an  Aztec  base 
for  the  New  Mexican  culture  at  the  beginning,  but 
rather  a  superstructural  element  of  lat^r  introduction. 
I  offer  no  positive  assertion  that  the  northern  advance- 
ment was  indigenous  or  independent  of  the  spirit  that 
actuated  the  mound-builders  or  the  architects  of  Pa- 
lenque  and  Uxmal;  but  I  claim  that  any  possible  con- 
nection is  but  vaguely  supported  by  the  evidence,  and 
may  at  least  be  regarded  as  antedating  the  period  of 
traditional  annals.  The  origin  of  this  most  interest- 
ing aboriginal  people  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  there  are  many  more  competent  than 
myself  to  form  an  opinion ;  yet  I  feel  justified  in  pro- 
testing against  the  too  prevalent  tendency  of  most 
writers  to  accept  in  this  matter  as  fact  what  is  at  the 
best  but  vague  conjecture. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  include  all  that  it  is 
necessar}'^  to  say  in  a  preliminary  way,  respecting  the 
history  of  this  territory,  before  beginning  the  chrono- 
logic narrative  with  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
An  obviously  important  and  necessary  feature  of  this 
introductory  matter  is  the  annals  of  Spanish  orogress 

of  scnlptored  blocks,  of  all  architectural  decorations,  of  idols,  temples,  and 
every  trace  of  buildings  evidently  designed  for  religious  rite,  of  burial-raoundi 
an  1  human  remains;  and  in  the  character  of  the  rock-inscriptions  and  mia- 
ccllaueous  relics,  not  to  go  further  into  details — the  N.  Mex.  monuments  pro- 
sent  no  analogies  to  any  of  the  southern  remains.  I  do  not  mean  to  ex])res3 
a  decidetl  opinion  that  the  Aztecs  were  not,  some  hun<lreds  or  thousands  of 
centuries  ago,  or  even  at  a  somewhat  less  remote  period,  identical  with  the 
natives  of  N.  Mex.,  for  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  time  and  cnviron- 
meut  to  work  unlimited  changes  in  any  people;  I  simply  claim  that  it  is  a 
manifest  al^surdity  to  suppose  that  the  monuments  described  were  the  work 
of  the  Aztecs  during  a  migration  southward  since  the  1 1th  century,  or  of  aiiy 
pcopl  ?  nearly  allied  in  blood  ami  institutions  to  the  Aztecs  as  they  were  found 
m  Anihuac    NcU.  Races,  iv.  G83. 
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from  Mexico  northward,  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  broad  regions  south  of  this  distant  province 
were  discovered,  explored,  and  to  some  extent  settled 
before  the  army  of  invasion  secured  a  foothold  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  But  this  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  presented  with  all  desirable  detail  in  the  first 
volume  of  my  History  of  the  North  Mexican  StcUes,  to 
wliich  the  reader  is  referred,  not  only  for  events  pre- 
ceding the  discovery  of  New  Mexico,  but  for  later  hap- 
penings in  the  southern  regions,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  interest  in  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  accompanying  northern  developments.  Be- 
cause this  matter  is  fully  treated  in  the  volume  alluded 
to,  and  because  it  is  also  presented  in  various  outline- 
combinations  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  volumes  on 
other  northern  Pacific  states,  I  may  properly  restrict 
its  treatment  here  to  narrow  limits;  but  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  my  general  plan  of  making  each  work 
of  the  series  complete  in  itself,  omit  it  altogether.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  their  attention  was 
attracted  in  large  degree  to  the  north  as  presenting 
new  and  promising  fields  for  conquest.  This  was  nat- 
ural from  their  comparatively  complete  knowledge  of 
southern  geography  and  ignorance  of  the  north,  with 
its  probably  vast  extent,  its  prospectively  rich  and 
powerful  nations  of  aborigines,  and  its  correspondingly 
attractive  mysteries.  But  there  was  another  and 
more  potent  incentive  in  the  current  theories  respect- 
ing geographical  relations  of  the  new  regions  to  Asia 
and  the  Indies.  These  theories,  legitimately  founded 
on  the  slight  data  accessible,  furnish  the  key  to  all 
that  might  otherwise  be  mysterious  in  the  annals  of 

•  *  In  like  manner  the  record  in  IiiH.  North  Mex.  States^  i.,  is  matle  complete 
liy  lu'ief  resumes,  in  the  proper  plajes,  of  northern  events.  Thus  not  only 
are  the  successive  expeditions  that  extended  beyond  S(mora  and  Chihuahua 
into  Ariz.  an<l  N.  Mex.  recorded  in  outline,  but  on  pp.  127-9,  373-5,  64*2-4,  is 
a  sketch  of  N.  Mex.  history  in  1540-1800;  and  in  the  ch.ipters  devoted  to 
S<inora  may  be  found  tlio  annals  of  Pimeria  Alta,  which  included  southern 
Arizona.  C^hap.  1  of  Hitst.  Cai,  i.,  is  a  resume  of  the  Nortii  Mex,  States,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico. 
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florth- western  exploration.     So  fully  have  they  been 
explained  by  me  elsewhere  in  various  connections  that 
^ere  mention  may  suflSce  here.     At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Columbus  had  reached  the  main  Asiatic 
^oast,  which  might  be  followed  south-westward  to  the 
I  ndies.     Then  a  great  island — really  South  America — 
>Vas  found,  which  did  not  seriously  conflict  with  the 
Original  idea,  but  was  of  course  separated  from  the 
riiain  by  a  strait,  through  which  voyagers  to  and  from 
Xndia  by  the  new  route  must  pass.     Further  explora- 
tion failed  to  find  this  strait,  but  revealed  instead  an 
isthmus  effectually  impeding  south-western  progress  in 
ships;  and  when  Balboa  in  1513  crossed  the  Isthmus 
to  find  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  beyond,  and  others  a 
little  later  explored  the  western  coast  for  many  leagues 
northward,  it  became  apparent  that  the  old  geographic 
idea  must  be  modified,  that  the  new  regions,  instead 
of  being  the  Asiatic  main,  were  a  great  south-eastern 
projection  of  that  main.     The  idea  of  the  'strait,'  how- 
ever, had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  aban- 
doned ;  accordingly,  it  was  located  in  the  north,  always 
to  be  sought  just  beyond  the  limit  of  actual  explora- 
tion in  that  direction.     Of  course,  this  cosmographic 
ignis  fatuus  did  not  obstruct  but  rather  stimulated  the 
[uest  for  new  kingdoms  to  conquer,  new  riches  for 
ipanish  coffers,  and  new  souls  to  be  saved  by  spiritual 
conquest. 

Fully  imbued,  not  only  with  the  desire  to  extend 
his  fame  as  a  conqueror,  but  with  the  prevalent  geo- 
graphic theories,  Hernan  Cortes,  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  fall  of  Andhuac,  convinced  himself,  through 
reports  of  the  natives  and  of  his  lieutenants  sent  to 
plant  the  Spanish  flag  on  South  Sea  shores,  that  the 
great  westward  trend  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  was  to 
connect  the  new  regions  with  Asia  must  be  sought* 
farther  north  than  the  latitude  of  Tenochtitlan.  The 
plan  conceived  by  him  was  to  build  ships  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  in  them  to  follow  the  coast  northward,  then 
westward,  and  finally  southward   to  India.     In  this 
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voyage,  he  would  either  discover  the  *  strait/  or  prove 
all  to  be  one  continent;  discover  for  his  sovereign  rich 
coast  and  island  regions;  perhaps  find  great  kingdoms 
to  conquer;  and  at  the  least  explore  a  new  route  to 
the  famous  Spice  Islands.  His  ship-yard  was  estab- 
lished at  Zacatula  in  1522,  but  through  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  which  need  not  be  catalogued  here,  his 
maritime  exploration  in  1530  had  not  extended  above 
Colima.  Meanwhile,  however,  various  land  expedi- 
tions had  explored  the  regions  of  Michoacan  and 
southern  Jalisco  up  to  the  latitude  of  San  Bias,  or 
about  21°  30'.  In  the  interior  at  the  same  date  the 
advance  of  northern  exploration  had  reached  Querd- 
taro,  and  possibly  San  Luis  Potosf,  in  latitude 
22''.  On  the  east  a  settlement  had  been  founded  at 
Pdnuco,  and  the  gulf  coast  vaguely  outlined  by  sev- 
eral expeditions,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  Pdnfilo 
de  Narvaez,  whose  large  force  landed  in  1828  in 
Florida,  and  with  few  exceptions  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  coast  the  gulf  by  land  and  water  to 
Pdnuco. 

In  1531  the  first  great  movement  northward  was 
made,  not  by  Cortes,  but  by  his  rival  Nuiio  de  Guz- 
man, who,  with  a  large  army  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
marched  from  Mexico  up  the  west  coast  to  Sinaloa. 
His  northern  limit  was  the  Yaqui  River  in  about 
latitude  28°;  and  branches  of  his  expedition  also 
crossed  the  mountains  eastward  into  Durango,  and 
perhaps  Chihuahua;  but  the  only  practical  result  of 
this  grand  expedition,  except  a  most  diabolic  oppres- 
sion and  slaughter  of  the  natives,  was  the  founding  of 
the  little  villa  of  San  Miguel  in  about  latitude  25°, 
corresponding  nearly  with  Culiacan,  an  establishment 
,  which  was  permanent,  and  for  many  a  long  year  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence  as  the  isolated  frontier 
of  Spanish  settlement.  Guzman  returned  to  Jalisco, 
whose  permanent  occupation  dates  from  this  period; 
and  the  province  or  *  kingdom'  of  Nueva  Galicia  was 
ushered    into    existence    with  jurisdiction    extending 
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over  all  the  far  north,  and  with  its  capital  soon  fixed 
at  Guadalajara. 

But  Cortds,  though  opposed  at  every  step  by  his 
enemy,  Guzman,  and  involved  in  other  vexatious  dif- 
ficulties, continued  his  efforts,  and  despatched  several 
expeditions  by  water,  one  of  which  was  wrecked  on 
theSinaloa  coast  in  latitude  26**,  and  another  in  1533 
discovered  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  island  in  about 
latitude  24**.     Here,  in    1535,  Cortes  in    person   at- 
tempted to  found  a  colony,  but  the  enterprise  was  a 
disastrous  failure;   the  settlement  at  Santa  Cruz — 
really  on    the   peninsula — was   abandoned   the   next 
year,  and  the  place  was  named,  probably  by  the  set- 
tlers in  their  disgust,  California,  from  an  Amazon  isle 
"on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  very  near  the  terres- 
trial   paradise,"   as    described    in   a    popular    novel. 
Meanwhile   nothing   had   been  accomplished   farther 
east  that  demands  notice  in  this  connection;  and  the 
great  northern  bubble  seemed  to  have  burst. 

Yet  little  was  needed  to  renew  the  old  excitement, 
and  the  incentive  was  supplied  even  before  Cortds*  ill- 
fated  colony  had  left  California.     In  April  1536,  there 
arrived  at  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan  Alvar  Nufiez  and 
three  companions,  survivors  of  Narvaez'  expedition  of 
1528,  who  had  wandered  across  the  continent  through 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  and  who  brought  re- 
ports of  rich   towns  situated   north  of  their  route. 
They  carried  the  news  to  Mexico,  and  the  result  was 
a  series  of  more  brilliant  and  far-reaching  explorations 
by  sea  and  land  than  any  that  had  been  undertaken 
before.     Soto's  wanderings  of  1538-43  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  may  be   connected,    chronologically   at 
least,  with  this  revival  of  interest.     Cortes  despatched 
a  fleet  under  Ulloa,  who  in  1539  explored  the  gulf 
to  its  head,  and  followed  the  outer  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  Cedros  Island  in  latitude  28^     Viceroy 
Mendoza  took  the  fever,  and  not  only  sent  Alarcon  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf  and  up  tlie  Rio  Colorado,  and  a 
little  later  Cabrillo  to  the  region  of  Cape  Mendocino 
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on  the  outer  eoast,  but  also  despatched  Niza  as  a 
pioneer,  and  presently  Vasquez  de  Coronado  with  his 
grand  army  of  explorers,  who  m  1540-2  traversed 
Sonora,  Arizona,  ^ew  Mexico,  and  the  plains  north- 
eastward to  perhaps  latitude  40*",  and  whose  adven- 
tures will  be  narrated  in  the  following  chapters.  The 
explorers,  however,  returned  without  having  achieved 
any  final  conquest,  or  established  any  permanent  set- 
tlement; and  again  interest  in  the  far  north  died  out — 
a  result  partly  due,  however,  to  the  great  revolt  of 
native  tribes  in  Xueva  Galicia,  known  as  the  Mixton 
war  of  1540-2. 

With  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  the  final  con- 
quest of  Xueva  Galicia  was  effected;  and  before  1550 
tlje  rich  mines  of  Zacatecas  were  discovered,  and  the 
town  of  that  name  founded.  Exploration  of  the  north- 
ern interior  was  mainly  the  work  of  miners,  though 
the  missionaries  were  always  in  the  front  rank.  Fran- 
cisco de  Ibarra  was  the  great  military  explorer  from 
1554,  his  entradas  covering  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and  southern  Chihuahua  of 
modern  maps,  besides  one  vaguely  recorded  expedition 
that  may  have  extended  into  Arizona  or  Xew  Mexico. 
About  1562  the  new  province  of  Xueva  Vizcaya,  with 
Ibarra  as  governor  and  capital  at  Durango,  was 
created,  to  include  all  territory  above  what  is  now  the 
line  of  Jalisco  and  Zacatecas,  theoretically  restricted  to 
the  region  east  of  the  mountains,  but  practically  in- 
cluding the  coast  provinces  as  well;  yet  the  audiencia 
of  Guadalajara  retained  its  judicial  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  north.  Before  1565  there  were  mining  settle- 
ments in  the  San  Bartolomd  Valley  of  southern  Chi- 
huahua, corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  later 
Parral,  Allende,  and  Jimenez.  These  settlements  on 
the  east,  with  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  o:i  the  west,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  frontier  of  Spanish  occupation  in 
1600;  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  several  expedi- 
tions had  penetrated  the  country  north-eastward  even 
to  Xew  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  which  province  at 
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this  (late  was  thus  far  in  advance  of  the  general  pro- 
gress iiortliwarA  South  of  the  frontier  hne  as  noted, 
the  regions  of  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  southern  Coa- 
huila  were  occupied  by  many  flourishing  missions 
under  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans;  and  there  were 
numerous  mining  settlements,  with  a  few  military 
posts;  though  the  general  Spanish  population  was  yet 
very  smalL 

Seventeenth-century  annals  of  the  north  may  be 
briefly  outlined  for  present  purposes.     In  the  begin- 
ning, Vizcaino,  on  the  outer  coast,  repeated  Cabrillo's 
explorations  to  or  beyond  the  40th  parallel ;  while  pearl- 
fishers  and  others  made  many  trips  to  the  gulf  watei*s. 
In  Sinaloa,  the  Jesuits  prospered;  in  Sonora,  begin- 
ning with  the  Yaqui  treaty  of  1610,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mayos  in   1613,  the  missionaries  made 
constant  progress  until  a  large  part  of  the  province 
was  occupied;  and  in  the  last  decade,  not  only  did 
Baja  California  become  a  mission  field,  but  Pimcrfa 
Alta,  where  Padre  Kino  pushed  forward  his  explora- 
tions northward  to  the  Gila.     East  of  the  mountains, 
Xueva  Vizcaya  was  for  the  most  part  a  land  of  w^ar 
during  this  century;  eight  Jesuits  and  two  hundred 
Spaniards  lost  their  lives  in  the  Tepehuane  revolt  of 
1G16  in  Durango;  but  the  missionaries  not  only  re- 
gained lost  ground,  but  pushed  forward  their  work 
among  the   Tarahumares  of  Chihuahua,  where  also 
there  were   many  revolts.     North-eastern   Durango 
and  eastern  and  northern  Chihuahua  formed  the  mis- 
sion field  of  the  Franciscans,  whose  establishments, 
exposed  to  the  frequent  raids  of  savage  foes,  main- 
tained but  a  precarious  existence,  yet  were  extended 
U'fore  1700  to  the  Casas  Grandes,  to  the  site  of  the 
later  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  to  El  Paso  on  the  Rio 
Grande.    Meanwhile  the  mines  in  all  directions  yielded 
rich  results;  and  a  small  military  force  under  the  gov- 
ernor's manaj]fement  strove  more  or  less  ineffectually  to 
protect  missions  and  mining  camps,  and  to  repel  the 
endless  and  ubiquitous  incursions  of  marauding  tribes. 
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Northern  Coahuila  was  occupied  by  the  Franciscans, 
and  several  settlements  were  founded  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century.  Texan  annals  of  the  period  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts:  first,  the  various  ex- 
peditions from  New  Mexico  to  the  east  in  1601-80; 
second,  the  disastrous  attempts  at  colonization  b}^  the 
French  under  La  Salle  in  1G82-7;  and  third,  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  from  1G8G,  resulting  in  several  ex- 
ploring expeditions  from  Coahuila,  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  several  Franciscan  missions  on  the  branches 
of  the  rivers  Trinidad  and  Neches,  which  were  aban- 
doned in  1G93. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  but  for  the  conquest  of 
Nayarit  hi  1721-2,  the  provuices  of  Sinaloa  and  Du- 
rango  relapsed  into  the  monotonous,  uneventful  con- 
dition of  Nueva  Galicia,  that  of  a  tierra  de  paz;  but 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  were  more  than  ever  a  tierra 
de  guerra,  the  victim  of  murderous  raids  of  Apaches  and 
other  warlike  and  predatory  tribes.  A  line  of  pre- 
sidios was  early  established  along  the  northern  frontier, 
which,  with  occasional  changes  of  site  as  demanded 
by  circumstances,  served  to  prevent  the  abandonment 
of  the  whole  region.  There  was  hardly  a  settlement 
of  any  kind  that  was  not  more  than  once  abandoned 
temporarily.  New  mines  were  constantly  discovered 
and  worked  under  occasional  military  protection ;  the 
famous  mining  excitement  of  the  Bolas  de  Plata,  at 
Arizonac,  occurred  in  1737-41;  rich  placers  of  gold 
were  found  in  Sonora;  and  the  Real  de  San  Felipe, 
or  city  of  Chihuahua,  sprang  into  existence  near  the 
mines  of  Santa  Eulalia  early  in  the  century.  The 
missions  showed  a  constant  decline,  which  was  not 
materially  aftected  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
substitution  of  the  Franciscans  in  1767.  Many  new 
missions  were  founded,  but  more  were  abandoned,  and 
most  became  but  petty  communities  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  invalids,  or  convenient  resorts  of  the  able- 
bodied  from  time  to  time,  the  friars  retainhig  no 
practical  control.     There  was  but  slight  gain  of  iiqw 
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territory,  though  in  Pimerfa  Alta  the  missions  and 
presidios  were  extended  northward  to  San  Javier  del 
Bac  and  Tubac,  in  what  was  later  Arizona.  On  the 
west  coast,  however,  in  1769-1800,  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation was  extended  to  latitude  37^  and  exploration 
to  the  60th  parallel,  while  the  Franciscans  founded  a 
series  of  nineteen  new  and  flourishing  missions  in  Alta 
California;  and  in  the  extreme  east  Texas  was  reoc- 
cupied  in  1716-22  with  missions  and  presidios,  the 
countrj'  remaining  permanently  under  Spanish  domin- 
ion, though  the  establishments  were  never  prosperous. 

There  is  yet  another  introduction  or  accompaniment, 
pertaining  appropriately  enough  to  the  early  history 
of  New  Mexico,  to  which  I  may  call  attention  here, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  a  perusal  of  its  de- 
tails as  recorded  in  another  volume  of  this  series  may 
yield  more  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  undertaken  a  little 
later,  after  the  reader  shall  have  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  record  of  the  earliest  expeditions  as  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  volume.  I 
allude  to  the  mass  of  more  or  less  absurd  conjectural 
theories  respecting  northern  geography,  which,  plen- 
tifully leavened  with  falsehood,  were  dominant  among 
writers  and  map-makers  for  two  centuries,  and  which 
— belonging  as  much  and  as  little  to  New  Mexico  as 
to  any  part  of  my  territory — under  the  title  of  the 
Northern  Mystery  I  have  chosen  to  treat  in  my  His- 
tory of  the  Northwest  Coast*  The  earliest  theories 
respecting  the  geographic  relations  of  America  to  Asia 
were  in  a  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent; but  after  the  explorations  of  1539-43,  this 
element  of  consistency  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
as  the  Spanish  government  lost  much  of  its  interest 
in  the  far  north,  with  its  faith  in  the  existence  of  new 
and  wealthy  realms  to  be  conquered  there.  There 
remained,  however,  a  firm  belief  in  the  interoceanic 
strait,  and  an  ever-present  fear  that  some  other  nation 

*  V6L  L,  diap.  L^-iv.*  with  wpieB  af  many  old  mape. 
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would  find  and  utilize  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  many  explorers  legitiniately 
desirous  of  clearing  up  all  that  was  mysterious  in  the 
north,  conquerors  bent  on  emulating  in  that  direction 
the  grand  achievements  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  friars 
eager  to  undertake  as  missionaries  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  new  realms  for  God  and  their  king;  and  their 
only  ditficulty  was  to  gain  access  to  the  royal  treasury 
in  behalf  of  their  respective  schemes.  The  fear  of 
foreign  encroachment  was  a  strong  basis  of  argument, 
and  in  their  memorials  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
plement this  basis  with  anything  that  might  tend 
to  reawaken  the  old  faith  in  northern  wealth  and 
wonders.  These  interested  parties,  and  the  host  of 
theorists  who  embraced  and  exaggerated  their  views, 
generally  succeeded  in  convincing  themselves  that 
their  views  were  for  the  most  part  founded  in  fact. 
The  old  theories  were  brought  to  light,  and  variously 
distorted;  the  actual  discoveries  of  1539-43,  as  the 
years  passed  on,  became  semi-mythical,  and  were 
located  anywhere  to  suit  the  writer's  views,  Indian 
villages  being  magnified  without  scruple  into  great 
cities;  each  new  discovery  on  the  frontier  was  de- 
scribed to  meet  requirements,  and  located  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good;  and  even  the  aborigines,  as 
soon  as  they  learned  what  kind  of  traditions  pleased 
the  white  men  most,  did  excellent  service  for  the 
cause.  It  must  be  understood  that  much  of  all  this 
was  honest  conjecture  respecting  a  region  of  which 
little    or   nothing  was  known ;'^   but   theory   became 

*  A  late  writer  says,  somewhat  in  tliis  connection:  *It  is  difficult  for  per- 
sons in  our  generation  to  realize  the  circumstances  under  which  the  various 
expeditions  connected  with  N.  Mex.  were  made  during  the  16th,  and  indeed 
the  17th,  century.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  general  geog.  contour 
of  the  Anier.  continent  from  our  earliest  youth,  we  know  so  well  the  distance 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  ^ilf  to  the  Artie  region,  that  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  remember  that  the  intrepul  explorers  who  penetrated  to  the  north 
after  the  fall  of  the  Montezumaa  had  no  idea  at  all  of  the  extent  of  the  main- 
lanil,  anil  were  never  sure  as  they  ascended  a  mountain  but  that  its  summit 
would  bring  to  view  the  South  Sea  to  the  west,  the  North  Sea,  or  Atlantic, 
to  the  east,  or  the  great  Arctic  Ocean  toward  the  pole. . .  .The  explorer  of 
those  days  was  travelling  entirely  in  the  dark.  Nothing  in  more  modem 
times  has  been  similar  to,  or  can  again  resemble,  the  uncertEiinty  and  romance 
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rapidly  and  inextricably  mingled  with  pure  fiction; 
and  there  were  few  of  the  reported  wonders  of  the 
north  that  had  not  been  actually  seen  by  some  bold 
navijrator,  some  ship-wrecked  mariner  wandering  in- 
land, or  some  imaginative  prospector  or  Indian-fighter. 
Xot  only  did  the  strait  exist,  but  many  voyagers  had 
found  its  entrance  on  the  east  or  west,  and  not  a  few 
had  either  sailed  through  it  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or 
reached  it  from  the  interior  by  land.  The  kingdoms 
and  cities  on  its  banks  were  described,  though  with 
discrepancies,  which,  indeed,  threw  no  doubt  on  its 
existence,  but  rather  suggested  that  the  whole  north- 
ern interior  might  be  a  great  network  of  canals,  among 
which  the  adventurer — would  the  king  but  fit  out  a 
fleet  for  him — might  choose  his  route.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  current  speculations  and  falsehoods 
found  their  way  into  print,  or  have  been  preserved 
for  our  reading;  but  quite  enough  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  resulting  complication  of  geographic 
absurdities,  known  as  the  Northern  Mystery,  has  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  me,  and  iti  close  connection 
with  the  early  annals  of  New  Mexico,  as  with  those 
of  the  other  Pacific  United  States,  will  doubtless  be 
apparent  to  all. 

of  those  early  expeditions.  For  the  recent  explorers  of  Africa,  for  example,  had 
a  perfect  knowledee  of  the  shape  of  the  exterior  of  the  continent,  and  knew  ex- 
actly what  tribes  Lived  on  each  shore,  and  what  rivers  emptied  into  each  ocean. 
All  that  was  left  as  a  terra  vicofpiUa  was  a  certain  area  in  the  centre,  and  that 
of  known  length  and  breadth.  But  the  early  explorers  of  America  literally 
knew  nothinff  of  the  land  they  entered.  It  was  absolutely  virgin  soil. 
They  might  mid  impas.'uble  mountains  or  enormous  lakes;  they  might  have 
to  traverse  almost  interminable  deserts,  or  discover  rivers  whose  width  would 
forbid  their  crossing;  they  might  chance  upon  gigantic  volcanoes,  or  find 
themselves  on  the  shore  of  the  ultimate  ocean.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants 
and  products,  they  were  equally  ignorant.  We  are  sometimes  induced  to 
smile  at  the  marvellous  stones  related  by  some  of  the  older  explorers,  at  their 
still  more  extravagant  expectations,  ana  the  credulity  with  which  everything 
(however  exaggerated  or  unnatural)  relating  to  the  new  continent  was  be- 
lieved. But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a  day  of  real  marvels,  and  that 
nothing  could  well  be  imagined  more  extraordinary  and  unexpected  than 
those  thinffs  which  had  already  been  discovered  as  realities.  An  entire  new 
world  bad  t>een  opened  to  the  enterprise,  the  curiosity,  the  cupidity,  and  the 
benevolence  of  mankind.  It  is  as  if  to-day  a  ready  mode  of  access  to  the 
moon  were  discovered,  and  the  first  adventurers  to  the  lunar  regions  had  re- 
tamed  laden  with  diamonds,  and  l>earing  tidings  of  riches  and  wonders  far 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  former  generations.*  Princes  IlUt.  Sketches 
0/ Xew  Mexico,  I^IS, 
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The  wanderings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  including,  as 
most  or  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  agreed,  the 
first  visit  of  Europeans  to  New  Mexico,  have  been 
recorded  somewhat  in  detail  in  another  volume  of  this 
series.*  For  that  reason,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  never  entered  New 
Mexico,  I  devote  in  this  volume  comparatively  little 
space  to  the  subject;  and  for  the  latter  reason,  what  I 
have  to  say  is  given  in  this  introductory  chapter  in- 
stead of  being  attached  to  the  record  of  actual  explora- 
tions in  the  next.  Alvar  Nunez,  or  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Andres  Dorantes,  Alonso  del  Castillo  Maldonado,  and 
a  negro  slave  called  Estevanico  were  the  only  known 
survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  the  gulf 
coast  in  1528.  After  years  of  captivity  among  diflferent 
native  tribes,  they  finally  escaped  from  servitude  on  the 
Texas  coast,  crossed  the  continent  in  a  journey  that 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  arrived  at  San  Miguel  de 
Culiacan  in  Ai)ril  1536.  The  success  of  so  remark- 
able a  trip  resulted  from  the  leader  s  wonderful  good 
luck  in  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  great  medicine- 
man among  the  natives,  who  escorted  the  strangers 
from  tribe  to  tribe  along  the  way  with  full  faith  in 
their  supernatural  powers ;  or  perchance  the  wanderers 
\Cere,  as  they  believed,  under  the  miraculous  protection 
of  their  god. 

Naturally  no  journal  was  kept;  but  a  report  was 
made  on  arrival  in  Mexico,  and  a  narrative  was  written 
by  Alvar  Nufiez  after  he  went  to  Spain  in  1537.^ 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  either 
report  or  narrative  as  written  from  memory;  but 
tliere  is  much  discrepancy  and  confusion,  not  only 
between  tlie  two  versions,  but  between  different  state- 
ments in  each.      Moreover  the  narrative  informs  us 

«  Sec  nut.  Ncn-ih  Mcx.  SUitcs,  I  60-70. 

'  litlacioii  que  did  Ahxir  Nuucz^  etc.,  Ist  Dub.  in  1542,  with  later  ed.  as 
Rf'l'iciftn  {/  Corucjitnrios  and  as  Xaf{f'nuji<k%  alt*t>  Italian  and  French  translations. 
The  roport  made  in  Mex.  1  oSG  is  known  only  l>y  the  version  in  OnWo,  Ili^, 
Inf.,  iii.  582.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  his  carefully  annotated  Ca^>«!rt</f  Varans 
/?rhfhn,  a  translation  of  the  narrative,  made  use  also  of  the  report  through 
Oviodo.     For  further  bibliog.  details,  see  ref.  of  note  6. 
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that  they  passed  through  so  many  peoples  that  "the 
memory  fails  to  recall  thera,"  and  the  report  disposes  of 
an  important  part  of  the  journey  by  the  remark  that 
they  went  forward  "  many  days. '  There  are,  however, 
allui^ioDS  to  two  or  three  large  rivers,  which,  if  ths 
record  has  any  significance,  can  hardly  have  been  other 
than  the  Pecos,  Rio  Grande,  and  Conehos;  and  the 
route — shown  on  the  annexed  map  without  any  at- 
tempt to  give  details — may  be  plausibly  traced  in 
general  terms  from  the  Texan  coast  near  Galveston 
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north-westward,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
then  south-west  to  the  region  of  the  Conehos  junction, 
then  westward  to  the  upper  Sonora  and  Yaqui  valleys 
in  Sonora,  and  finally  south  to  San  Miguel  in  Sinaloa.* 
The  belief  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  passed  through 
New  Mexico  and  visited  the  Pueblo  towns  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  general  purport  of  the  narrative,  or 
of  what    followed.     Not   only  is  it  wellnigh  certain 


. -  ,      =  ,  '  tale,  h 

■othentic,  is  to  confoaed  that  it  beconm  utterly  impouible  to  establish  any 
detuls  of  loc&tion.'  Bandelier'»  Hiit.  Introd.,  C.     ThU  writer  of  1881  seems 
to  iinpl;  kt  least  a  donbt  that  N.  Max.  was  diBCovered  st  this  time.     Prince, 
tuMrerer,  in  '63,  HM.  Bk,  60,  91-2,  has  no  doubt  of  the  discovery. 
Bin.  Aui.  AMD  H.  Hsx.    2 
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that  had  he  seen  those  wonderful  structures,  they 
would  have  figured  largely  in  his  reports  in  Mexico, 
but  we  know  that  the  eflfective  part  of  his  statement 
was  the  report,  obtained  from  Indians,  of  populous 
towns  with  large  houses  and  plenty  of  turquoises  and 
emeralds,  situated  to  the  north  of  his  route.  There 
are  but  two  bits  of  testimony  that  might  seem  to  con- 
flict with  my  conclusion,  and  both,  when  examined, 
seem  rather  to  confirm  it.  One  of  the  relations  of 
Coronado's  later  expedition  indicated  that  traces  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca's  presence  were  found  on  the  plains 
far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Santa  F^  region ;  but  in 
another  it  is  explained  that  they  simply  met  an  old 
Indian,  who  said  he  had  seen  four  Spaniards  in  the 
direction  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  in  the  south.  Again, 
according  to  the  narrative,  the  wanderers,  long  before 
they  heard  of  the  great  houses  of  the  north,  came  to 
'* fixed  dwellings  of  civilization;"  and  indeed,  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  travelled  for  long  distances  in  the  re- 
gions of  such  dwellings;  but  that  these  were  not  the 
Pueblo  structures  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  lack  of 
description,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  built 
new  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  I 
suppose  these  fixed  dwellings  were  simply  rancherla 
huts  of  a  somewhat  more  permanent  nature  than  those 
that  had  been  seen  farther  east  on  the  plains;  and  in- 
deed, the  Jumanas  were  found  before  the  end  of  the 
century  living  in  such  houses,  some  of  them  built  of 
stone.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Espejo  in  1582 
found  among  the  Jumanas,  not  far  above  the  Conchos 
junction,  a  tradition  that  the  Spaniards  had  passed 
that  wav.  Even  Davis,  who  has  no  doubt  that  the 
party  visited  New  Mexico,  has  to  suggest  that  that 
country  then  extended  nmch  farther  south  than  now, 
thus  somewhat  plausibly  proving  that  if  Alvar  Nunez 
did  not  come  to  New  Mexico,  a  convenient  lack  of 
boundaries  enabled  the  province  to  go  to  Cabeza  de 
Vaca.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  positive  asser- 
tion that  can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  whole 
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matter,  except  that  the  wanderers  arrived  at  San 
Miguel,  is  that  they  did  not  see  the  Pueblo  towns; 
yet  it  can  never  be  quite  definitely  proved  that  their 
route  did  not  cut  off  a  small  south-eastern  comer  of 
what  is  now  New  Mexico.  While  Cabeza  de  Vaca  is 
not  to  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
he  was  the  first  to  approach  and  hear  of  it;  his  re- 
ports were  the  direct  incentive  to  its  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration ;  and  thus,  after  all,  his  wonderful  journey 
may  still  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  New  Mexi- 
can annals. 

BIBUOORAPHY  OF  EARLY  SEW   MEXICAN   HISTORY. 

An  alphabetic  list  of  works  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  is 
given  as  usual  at  its  beginnins.  By  far  the  most  important  authorities  for 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  are  of  a  documentary  nature;  but  docu- 
roeiits  and  books  relating  to  special  events,  topics,  or  epochs  of  the  history 
will  be  noticed  bibliographicaUy,  as  my  custom  is,  when  their  subjects  in 
niccession  present  themselves  for  treatme  n t.  Besides  these,  there  are,  however, 
some  archive  collections  and  general  works  in  manuscript  and  print  covering 
the  whole  ground  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  annals,  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  which,  having  no  specially  appropriate  chronologic  place,  may  be  most 
conveniently  noticed  here.  This  note  may  also  properly  include  a  mention, 
not  only  of  general  works  on  the  history  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  of 
others  devoted  mainly  to  other  subjects,  yet  containing  scattered  information 
on  points  treated  in  this  volume,  and  also  of  various  collections  of  voyages  or 
documents  rich  in  New  Mexican  matter,  the  separate  item«  of  which  will 
require  more  detailed  attention  elsewhere.  Mention  of  works  devoted  to  the 
modem  history  of  these  countries  as  territories  of  the  United  States,  even  if 
they  include  a  superficial  outline  of  earlier  events,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  reserved 
for  later  chapters. 

Naturally,  archive  records  are  here  as  elsewhere  to  be  regarded  as  the 
foandation  of  history;  but  in  this  case  these  records  must  1>e  sought  from  a 
▼arietv  of  sources,  of  which  the  archives  proper— that  is,  the  documents  pre- 
•erved  in  government  keeping  at  Santa  Fe,  and  cited  by  me  as  Arcltiw  de 
Sta  Fe,  MS. — are  not  the  most  fruitful  or  important.  The  earliest  records, 
thfise  preceding  1680,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  revolt  of  that 
and  the  followmg  years.  The  bulky  acsumulations  of  160  later  years,  never 
adequately  cared  for  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times,  were  most  shamefully 
neglected  under  U.  S.  rule.  Hundreds  of  documents  were  lost  or  destroyed 
from  time  to  time,  until  al)ont  1870,  during  the  rule  of  Grovemor  Pile,  when 
the  remaining  archives  were  removed  from  the  palario  and  sold  for  wrapping- 
paper,  only  about  one  fourth  being  recovered.  See  N.  Mex.  newspapers  of 
18 iO,  extracts  from  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  as  }i.  Mex., 
DeMrucHoH  qf  Spaniah  and  Mexican  Archives  in  New  Mexico,  by  United  States 
OfidaU,  n.  p.  (1870),  8vo,  4  p.  After  several  years  more  of  neelect  and 
ruin,  the  fragments  were  at  last  gatheied  up,  properly  cared  for,  and  roughly 
classified  in  135  pasteboard  boxes,  by  Judge  Samuel  Ellison,  who  has  been 
their  keeper  as  territorial  librarian  since  1881,  and  who  has  kindly  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  consulting  the  treasures  in  his  care.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  though  immensely  valuable  in  the  aggregate, 
and  containing  many  important  documents,  is  very  imperfect,  fragmentary, 
and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  forming  of  a  complete  record  of  the  country's 
annals  in  any  phase.     It  is  vasUy  inferior  to  the  Archxvo  de  Cali/bmiaf  so  ex- 
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teiuivelj  cited  in  another  work  of  this  leriei;  and  it  ahoold  alao  be  noted 
that  the  scale  on  which  this  volume  is  written  by  no  means  calls  for  or  per- 
mits so  detailed  a  repro^loction  of  the  arcfaire  record  as  is  gi^en  in  my  work 
on  California.  In  the  iiapers  at  Sta  Fe,  the  fragmentary  mission  books  and 
other  docaments  preserved  at  some  of  the  old  pueblos,  and  the  private  ar- 
chives of  New  Mexican  families,  there  is  still  ample  field  for  the  research  of 
hi-t^irical  societies  or  individnals  who  may  delve  for  data  on  local  and  personal 
minntiae  of  the  old  times.  Many  documents  of  the  A  rck.  Sta  Fi  are  given 
separate  titles  in  mv  list,  and  are  noticed  under  their  premier  dates  in  these 
pajL'es.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  few  documents  of  the  archives  before 
their  destruction  were  consulted  by  different  writers,  who  have  thus  preserved 
matter  not  without  value. 

Fortunately,  a  formal  search  of  the  Sta  Fe  archives  for  historical  puipoees 
was  made  in  the  ISth  century,  while  the  records  were  still  comparatively  in- 
tact. This  search,  made  in  part  by  Padre  Escalante  in  1778,  and  completed 
by  him  or  some  other  Franciscan  in  the  following  years,  covered  the  period 
from  1081  to  1717;  the  result,  very  much  more  complete  than  any  that  could 
be  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  original  records  in  their  present  condi- 
tion— though  I  have  found  many  of  the  fragments  by  which  to  test  parts  of 
the  work — was  sent  to  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  it  is  still  extant,  though  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  first  in  modem  times  to  consult  it.  It  is  cited  by  me  under 
two  titles:  1st,  EnrnlanU,  Carta  del  P,  Fr,  SiheMrt  Velezde  E>>caiante^  E«erUa 
en^deAMlde  1778  ahos  (Sta  F<:),  fol.,  p.  lia-26.  The  author  had,  it  seems, 
been  requested  by  his  superior,  P.  Juan  A.  Morfi,  to  search  the  N.  Mex.  ar- 
chives. This  letter  contains  an  epitome  of  such  information  as  he  has  found 
from  1680  to  1092,  all  papers  of  earlier  date  than  1680  having  been  lost  in  the 
revolts  of  '80  or  '97.  He  hopes  to  complete  the  search  in  a  month  or  two; 
therefore  he  was  probably  the  author  of  the  following:  2d,  Arduvo  de  Nuevo 
Mexi^Of  fol.,  p.  127-208,  which  is  a  continuation  of  tiie  preceding,  coveriuff 
the  perio<l  of  1G92-1717.  It  contains  many  copies  or  extracts  of  originu 
pa{>er8,  some  of  which  still  exist  with  the  paging  as  here  given.  At  the  be- 
ginning it  is  divided  into  atademos^  and  later  into  paragraphs  corresponding 
to  the  administrations  of  successive  governors.  Its  value  as  an  historic^u 
autliority  of  course  requires  no  explanation.  These  invaluable  records  are 
found  ill  MS.,  in  the  Arddvo  General  de  Meadco,  tomo  iL-iiL,  the  Andrade- 
Maximilian  copies  of  which  are  in  my  Library;  and  they  were  also  printed, 
1856,  in  the  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.^  3d  series,  pt  iv.  p.  113-208,  which  is  the  form 
in  wii it'll  I  cite  the  LWalafUCf  Carta,  and  the  Arch,  iV.  Mex.,  though  I  have 
intro<luco(l  some  corrections  from  the  MSS. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  collections  of  archive  material,  each  con- 
taining important  papers  not  found  in  any  other,  and  all  constituting  for  some 
I>erio<l8  a  very  perfect  record.  Vol.  xxv.  of  the  Arch.  0€n.  Mex.,  MS.,  is  en- 
titled Dorumentos  pfim  la  Hintoria  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  of  which  a  copy  in  my 
Library  filling  1,756  pages  is  cited  in  this  volume  as  N.  Mex.  Doc.,  MS.  These 
documents  are  official  reports  of  friars  and  secular  authorities  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  alao  including  some  very  important  papers  of 
tlie  17th.  The  original  copies  seem  to  have  been  made  both  at  Sta  Fe  and  in 
Mexico,  and  very  few  of  the  records  have  been  consulted  by  any  earlier 
writer.  M.  Ali»liony*e  Piiiart  has  a  Colercion  de  Documentoa  aohre  Nttevo  Mex- 
irOf  compoaed  of  a  l.irge  nunil>er  of  unbound  original  MSS.,  collected  by  him- 
self from  various  Hources  and  kindly  furnished  for  my  use.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  official  coinmunications  between  the  rulers  of  N.  Mex.  and  the  su- 
perior authoriticH  in  Chihuahua  and  Mexico;  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  fill 
many  a  gap  in  the  country 'a  annals.  Still  another  collection  of  original  and 
not  i>ruvi()U.sly  used  matter  in  my  Library  is  the  Nuevo  Mexico,  Cedulas,  MS., 
6<)  fol.,  wliich  containa  18th-century  copies  of  some  35  royal  orders,  of  various 
dates  from  KJ.Sl  U^  1762,  selected  for  their  importance  in  connection  with  New 
Mexican  events.  I  think  tliia  collection  was  also  made  by  or  for  Padre  Morfi. 
It  ia  preceded  by  BomWi  (Antonio),  Apmtes  sobre  Nuevo  Mexico,  1776,  MS.,  31 
fol.,  a  valua]>le  outline  of  provincial  annals  to  date;  and  is  followed  by  col- 
lections of  Cedulas  on.  Baja  CaL,  and  other  provinces. 
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The  32  yolumea  of  MSS.  which  make  up  the  Archivo  Oeneral  qf  Mexieo^  or 
which  rather  form  an  introduction  or  beginning  for  the  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  recortls  preserved  there— collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  order 
of  Carlos  I  v.,  dated  Feb.  21,  1790,  are  rich  in  matter  on  our  present  subject. 
In  torn.  ii.-iiL,  printed  in  Doc  Hist,  Mex.,  3d  series,  pt  iv.,  p.  1-225 — besides 
the  Esctiiantey  Carta,  and  the  Arch.  N.  Mex.^  already  noted,  are  found  three 
other  important  documents  as  follows:  (1st)  Salvierofii,  JRf lactones  de  todaa  las 
ctms  que  en  el  yuevo- Mexico  se  han  visto  y  Sahido,  asi  por  niar  como  por  tierra, 
demle  el  aAo  de  1538  hasta  el  de  162G,  fx>r  el  Padre  Oerdnimo  de  Zdrate  Salmeron, 
^iiciiflor  de  la  drden  de  los  menores  de  la  provincia  del  Santo  Evi.nijeUo,  Dirt- 
guias  d  N.  Rmo  P.  Fr.  Francisco  de  Apodaca,  parlre  de  la  provincia  de  Cantabria 
y  comisario  general  de  todas  las  de  esta  Nuetxi-EspdfUi  (printed  in  185G),  fol.,  p. 
l-o5.  For  more  about  the  author,  see  chap.  viii.  of  this  vol.  The  work  was 
approved  by  Fr.  Francisco  Velasco  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico  on 
Ang.  18,  1629.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  complete  resume — the  best  extant, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  following  work— of  the  earliest  northern 
explorations,  being  by  no  means  confined  to  N.  Mex. ;  yet  the  writer  is  so 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  so  eager  to  promote  new  entradas, 
that  he  considerably  exaggerates  reports  of  sold,  silver,  great  cities,  and  other 
northern  wonders,  and  somewhat  to  the  neglect  unfortunately  of  events  of  his 
own  time  on  which  he  miffht  have  thrown  much  light.  (2d)  Niel,  Apuntami' 
tnto* qued  lasmemorins  MP.  Fr.  Oerdninio  de  Zdrate  hixo  el  P.  Juan  Amando 
Kiel  de  la  Compaiiia  de  Jesus,  no  tan  solo  tstando  prdctico  del  terreno  que  se  cita,  si 
no  esque  Uevaba  en  la  mano  las  memorias  para  cotejar  las  con  61,  p.  66-1 12.  Tlis 
author  was  a  missionary  in  Sin.,  Son.,  and  Chih.  from  1097  to  1710,  and  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  north, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  visited  N.  Mex.  His  work  is  more 
Tslaable  in  a  sense  than  that  of  Salmeron,  since  it  includes  literally  or  in  sub- 
itance  all  the  latter  s  statements,  corrects  many  of  his  errors,  and  makes  con- 
iiderable  additions  from  the  author's  more  extended  knowledge.  Kiel  wrote  a 
century  later  than  Salmeron,  but  knowledge  of  northern  geography  had  in 
the  mean  time  made  but  little  progress.  I  have  used  both  works  extensively 
in  my  study  of  the  Northern  Mysteiy  in  another  work  of  this  series.  (3a) 
Partdes,  Utiles  y  curiosas  noUdas  del  ifuevo-Meaico;  Cibola,  y  otras  naciones  con- 
Jinantes;  La  anUgua  tradidon  de  Copala,  cuna  no  solo  de  los  Indios  Mexicanos, 
lino  generalmente  de  todas  las  naciones  indianas  que  en  diversos  Uetnpos  salieron  d 
pohlar  los  vastos  paises  de  este  Nuevo-Mundo,  p.  211-25.  This  title,  cited  by 
me  in  earlier  volumes  as  Paredes,  Noticias,  was  probably  intended  to  include 
other  documents  besides  this,  the  special  title  of  which  is  Copia  de  un  ii^/bnne 
kerho  d  8u  Magestad  sobre  las  tierras  del  Nuevo  Mexico  {por  el  P.  Fr.  A  huso  de 
Pcurtdes).  But  the  author's  name,  though  written  and  printed  Paredes,  and 
soused  by  me  as  above  stated  in  earlier  volumes,  was  really  Posadas;  and 
the  report  has  been  recently  republished  from  a  MS.  of  the  Acad,  de  Hist,  as 
Powdas  {Fr.  Alonso),  Ir\forme  d  8.  M.  sobre  las  tierras  de  Nuevo  Mejico^  Quivira 
y  Tegwtyo,  in  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefla  loza,  5^-67.  Therefore,  I  cor- 
rect the  error  (not  mine),  and  cite  it  in  this  vol.  as  Posadas,  Ir\forme.  The 
writer  was  custodio  of  N.  Mex.  in  1660-4,  and  a  missionary  there. for  10  years 
before.  Tlii»  report  was  written  about  1686,  in  reply  to  a  royal  order  of  1678. 
It  refers  more  to  the  regions  north  and  east  than  to  N.  Mex.  proper,  but  is 
immensely  important  on  a  few  points  of  N.  Mex.  history,  as  will  be  noted 
later.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Posadas,  like  Salmeron,  did  not  write 
more  fully  of  his  own  observations. 

Of  the  old  standard  chronicles  in  Spanish,  relating  for  the  most  part  to 
the  country's  earliest  annals  down  to  1700,  by  far  the  most  important  for  pur- 
poses of  this  volume  are  Torqtiemaria,  Monanmia  Indiana,  bringing  the  record 
down  to  1608,  and  Vetancurt,  Crdnica  and  Menologio,  of  1691;  out  some  valu- 
able matter  is  also  found  in  Mendieta,  IJistoria  Erlesuistica;  Ovi&lo,  Hist.  Oen.; 
Herrera,  Hist.  Oen.;  Oomara,  Hist.  Ind.:  Medina,  Chrdnica:  Beaunumt,  Cron. 
de  Michoacan;  Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  N.  Oalicia;  and  especially  Villaseilor, 
Theatre,  of  1748.  Other  useful  Spanish  works  of  similar  nature  are  CaUe, 
NoUdas;  Ccofo,  TrtM  Sijlos;  BevUta  Oigedo,  Carta  de  1793;  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp. 
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Jesus;  Freifs,  Hist.  Breve;  Aparkio,  CorwerUos;  Velaseo,  Sot  8<mora;  and 
EscuderOf  Not,  Chihuahua,  All  the  works  of  this  paragraph  relate  mainly  to 
other  regions,  but  contain  more  or  less  original  and  useful  material  on  our 
territory. 

Collections  of  manuscript  or  archive  material  have  been  named;  but  there 
are  equally  important  collections  of  original  documents  in  print.  Of  these, 
two  are  especially  valuable:  Ist,  the  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico^ 
Mex.,  185^7,  20  vol.  in  4  series,  of  which  the  8  volumes  of  the  3d  and  4th  series 
relate  particularly  to  northern  regions,  and  contain  vast  quantities  of  indis- 
pensable matter  on  N.  Mexico  and  Arizona,  a  larjge  portion  of  the  documents 
oeing  from  the  ArcL  Gtn,  de  Mex.  already  mentioned;  and  2d,  the  Coletdtm 
de  l)ocumento8  In^dUoa  relathoe  al  descubrimienlOy  cowjuLsta,  y  colontzackm  de  las 
poseaiouea  Einxn^olas  en  America  y  Oceania^  gacadoSf  en  su  mayor  parte,  del  Beal 
Archive  de  Indias.  Madrid,  1864-^,  8vo,  35  vol.  This  collecUon,  from  the 
name  of  its  first  editor,  I  have  cited  as  Pacheco,  Col.  Doc,  Vols,  xv.,  xvL,  are 
of  greatest  value  as  containing  original  records  of  Oftate's  conquest;  but  vols, 
ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  xix.  also  contain  useful  documents.  Temaux-Compans,  Voy* 
affect  Relations  et  Mimoires  Oriijinaux  pour  aervir  d  Chistoire  de  la  decouverte  de 
r A  manque,  Paris,  1837-41,  serie  i.  tom.  ix.-x.,  is  a  collection  containing  trans- 
lations of  the  chief  original  authorities  on  the  expeditions  of  Niza  and  Core- 
nado;  while  the  old  standard  voyage  collections,  Hakluyt'a  Voyotjes,  Ramank^ 
Kaviifotioni,  and  Purchis  his  PihfnmeSy  contain  documents  whose  value  was 
originally  very  great,  though  somewhat  impaired  now  by  their  appearance 
eUe where  in  better  form.  See  also  Florida,  CoL  Doc,;  Navarrete,  CoL  Viajes; 
and  Burneyn  Chwn.  Hiist.   Voy. 

Of  the  M8S.  contained  in  the  collections  cited,  or  existing  separately  in 
my  Library,  each  of  which  is  duly  noticed  in  its  place  in  the  following  chap- 
ters, there  may  be  named  here  the  following:  Otermin,  Extradoe,  1680-2;  Ayeta, 
Mernoiirtl,  1G7G;  Vartjas^  Beconquiiftti^  1692;  Id.,  Campafkas  de  ^94;  Moqui,  NoH" 
cms;  Id.,  J  unlets  de  (Juerra,  1713-15;  Id.,  Providencias,  1779;  Hurtado,  Cam* 
pnila,  1715;  Bwtamanle,  Besidencia,  1731;  OUivide  y  AlichelenOy  Autos,  1738-9; 
Mewloza,  Besidencia,  1744;  Dehjvulo,  Belnrion  de  la  Sierra  Azul,  1743;  Id., 
NoUcias  del  grnn  7'eijruiyo,  1743;  Id,,  Ir\forme,  1750;  Menchero,  Declaracion, 
1744;  Id.,  Petinon  softre  Navajdes,  1749;  Id.,  Ii\forme,  1749;  Cod/jllos  y  Babal, 
Beducrion  del  Navaj6,  1745;  Id.,  Testimonio  sobre  Comanches,  1718;  Tritjo,  In- 
forme^  1750;  Id.,  hiforme,  1754;  Oiiemes  y  Ilorcasitas,  Medios,  1745;  N,  Mex,, 
I II for  me  del  P.  Provincial,  1750;  /(/.,  Defensas  de  Misioneros,  1818;  Bodrujuezcle 
1(1  Torre,  Entrada,  1755;  Tamnron,  Visita  del  Obispo,  11 QO;  La/ora^  ViajeaSta 
/V,  1706;  Sta  Fi,  Inundariones  de  1767:  Crespo,  Informe  (1776);  Escalante,  In- 
fonne  y  D'lario,  1775;  Id.,  Carta  de  1776;  Anza,  Diarios,  1779-80;  Morfi^ 
Desdrdenes  en  N.  Mex.  (1792);  Buiz,  Gofiiemo  de  Misiones,  1773;  Serrano,  In- 
forme,  1761;  Ilzarbe,  Itifomie,  1787;  Id.,  Estado  de  Misiones,  1788;  Dwratigo^ 
Ii\forme  del  OUspo,  1789;  Lezaun,  Noticias,  1760;  Cliacon,  Informt  scbre  Ifh 
dustrias,  1803. 

And  among  tlie  most  important  of  similar  documents  in  print  the  follow- 
ing: Naa,  Dencutyrimiento,  1539;  Castaiieda,  Belacion,  1540-2;  Coronado,  Bela- 
cion  del  SucejiO,  1540-2;  Jaramillo,  Belacioji,  1540-2;  Espejo,  Belacioti,  1582;  /rf., 
Exjiedieiite,  1582;  X.  Mex.,  Testimonio,  1582-3;  Id.,  Memorial,  1595-1602;  Id., 
Ytinerano,  1547-9;  Id.,  Traslado  de  Posesion,  1598;  Id.,  Disnirso  y  Propod- 
cion,  1002;  Martin,  Anienio,  1583;  Lomas,  Asiento,  1589;  Cast^nlo  de  Soea, 
Memoria^  1590;  Onate,  Cop'ui  de  Carta,  1599;  Freytas,  Belacion,  1661;  Domin- 
guez  and  Excalante,  Diaiio^  1776;  Qarcis,  Diario,  1776;  MeUjares,  Demostra- 
clones,  1822. 

Of  separately  printed  books  on  special  topics,  incomparably  the  most  note- 
worthy is  VUUnjrd,  Hist.  X.  Me.r.;  but  there  may  also  be  mentioned  BenavV' 
des,  Memoriid  and  Beijuefte,  1030-1;  Siijiiefiza  y  G&tKjora,  Mercurio  VolanU, 
1693;  Crespo,  Memorud  Ajust^ulo^  1738;  Presidios,  Beglamento,  1772-3;  Pino, 
Ejpo^icion  and  Noticias  Ili-ft^U-irm,  1812;  Pike's  Acct.  of  Exped.,  1806-7; 
Coyner\  Lost  Trajtpers,  1807-10;  Sta  F^,  Mess,  of  President,  1818. 

Most  of  the  matter  cited  relates  to  the  Spanish  period.  For  the  Mexican 
amiaU  the  records  are  not  only  much  less  complete,  but  of  a  different  nature 
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m  some  respects;  that  is,  the  narrative  has  to  be  eked  oat  with  fragments 
from  many  sources,  which  are  indicated  in  my  notes,  and  need  not  l^  cata- 
logued here.  Among  the  chief  sources  of  information,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Mexiro,  Memarias,  of  the  different  departments;  the  (/.  8,  Oovt 
Doc,;  various  Mexican  newspapers;  Nilu'  Jfegister;  ArrilUiga,  Beeop.,  and 
other  collections  of  laws;  fragments  from  the  Arch.  8ta  /V,  MS.;  Barrciro, 
Ojeada;  Aberi^s  Report;  San  miffuel,  Bepub,  Hex.;  BuskananU^  OabineU  Mex. ; 
Id.,  ApmUea;  Oregg*s  Commerce  qf  the  Prairies;  KendaWs  Narr,  qf  the  Texan 
Sta  Fi  &cpetL;  Falconer's  Notes;  Prieto,  Rentas;  Storrs*  8ta  F4  Trade:  WiU 
lard: a  Inland  Trade;  RUey*s  Report;  PaUie^s  Narr.;   Wilson's  Observ.,  MS. 

Much  of  what  precedes  relates  mainly  to  New  Mexico,  but  also  in  part  to 
Arizona.  Standard  authorities  for  the  early  annals  of  Arizona  proper,  or 
Pimeria  Alta,  include  ApostdUcos  A/anes  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus;  Sonora^  Ma- 
ieriales,  MS.  (tom.  xvi-ii.  of  the  Arch,  Oen.,  and  pnnted  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex,, 
3d  series,  tom.  iv.  pp.  489-520,  4th  series,  tom.  i.  pp.  1-408,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  separate  titles  being  given  to  many  documents  as  mentioned 
in  chap.  xv.  et  seq.);  Mange,  Historia  de  la  Pimeria;  Velarde,  Descrtpdon; 
Alegre,  HisL  Comp.  Jesus;  Venegas,  Notidas  de  Cal.;  SalvcUierra,  Relaciones; 
Pinart,  Coleedon  de  Pimeria  Alta,  MS.;  Tamaron,  Visita,  MS.;  Arricivita^ 
CrOnica  Serdjica;  Reyes,  Notkia, 

Thus  formidable  being  the  array  of  original  authorities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  the  use  of  them  that  has  been  made  by  modem  writers.  The  first 
place  among  such  writers  belons^s  without  question  to  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  who 
was  U.  S.  attorney  in  New  Mexico  in  1853-5,  and  whose  work  was  The  Span" 
uA  Con¥iU£st  qf  New  Mexico,  by  W,  W,  H,  Davis,  A.  M.,  member  of  the  *  His- 
torieal  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  *  New  York  Genealogical  ana  Biographic 
eal  Society,  *  author  qf  *  El  Oringo,  or  New  Mexico  and  her  People,  *  *  History  qf 
ike  104th  Penn.  Regiment,'  *  History  qf  the  HaH  Family,'  and  *  T/ie  Life  if 
General  John  Lacey.*  Doylestown,  Pa.,  1869,  8vo,  425  p.,  portrait  and  map. 
This  work  is  little  more  than  a  slightly  condensed  version  or  translation  from 
the  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  of  the  narratives  of  successive  expeditions, 
from  that  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  down  nearly  to  1700.  The  author  writes  in  a 
dear  and  pleasing  style,  and  has  added  to  his  work  not  only  a  map,  but  some 
oaeful  notes  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country.  His  translations 
from  the  French  are  better  than  those  from  the  Spanish.  Down  to  the  end 
of  Coronado's  expedition,  his  work,  from  the  well-known  printed  narratives, 
ii  careful  and  accurate  enough,  but  after  that  period  irregular  and  sometimes 
inexplicably  careless.  This,  however,  doubtless  results  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  his  originals.  His  authorities  for  the  later 
chapters  were  MSS.  of  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  or  fragments  of  a  few  of  the  docu- 
ments that  I  have  cited  from  the  same  and  other  sources.  He  also  obtained 
from  Texas  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  what  he  calls  Ofiate's  journal,  perhaps  a 
fragment  of  Salmeron;  and  he  attaches  more  importance  than  they  deserve 
to  the  works  of  Frejes  and  Larenaudi^re.  Mr  Davis  falls  into  some  radical 
errors;  notwithstanding  the  title  of  his  book,  he  really  knows  very  little  of 
th;  *  conquest*  proper,  even  putting  its  date  seven  years  too  early;  and  he 
has  the  faulty  method  of  not  clearly  indicating  his  sources  for  many  points — 
apparently  sometimes  with  a  view  of  concesding  their  poverty.  Yet  the  work 
has  received  and  merits  hiffh  praise,  indicating  much  intelligence,  and  con- 
siderable research  under  unmvorable  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
His  earlier  book.  El  Oringo  (N.  Y.,  1856),  contained  also  much  historical 
information,  with  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure  and  a  description  of  the 
country  and  its  people. 

There  has  been  out  one  other  formal  attemnt  to  write  the  history  of  New 
Mexico,  and  that  has  resulted  in  the  work  called  Historical  Sketches  qf  New 
Mexko/rom  ttte  Earliest  Records  to  the  American  Occupation,  by  L.  Bradford 
Prinet,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico,  Late  Chief  Justice  qf 
New  Mexico,  etc.  Second  edition.  N.  Y.  and  Kansas  City,  1883,  12mo,  330  p. 
This  unpretentious  and  excellent  little  work  covers  the  same  ground  as  that 
of  Davis,  but  continues  the  story  to  1847.  So  far  as  the  Spanish  period  is 
eoocemedy  it  is  not  a  work  of  original  research,  but  for  the  most  part  a  con- 
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densaticHi  of  the  stoiy  as  told  by  Davis,  though  some  of  the  well-known 
printed  originals  are  named  in  the  preface;  the  refialoea  hoax  is  accepted  as 
authority  for  a  chapter,  and  a  few  of  Davis'  errors  are  corrected,  while  others 
— ^like  the  introduction  of  several  viceroys  in  the  list  of  governors — are  re- 
peated. The  fact  that  in  so  small  a  volume  40  paees  are  devoted  to  the  wan- 
derings of  Alvar  Nufiez  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  20  pages  to  those  of  Niza 
in  Souora  and  Arizona,  while  six  pages  suffice  for  OOate's  conquest,  illustrates 
probably  not  so  much  the  author  s  idea  of  svmmetry  as  the  nature  of  his  au- 
thorities. Indeed,  wellnigh  all  the  faults  of  the  book  are  attributable  to  the 
authorities  rather  than  to  the  author.  He  gives  an  excellent  introduction, 
nowhere  makes  an  effort  to  conceal  the  paucity  of  his  sources,  and  writes 
throughout  in  an  admirable  and  interesting  style.  His  conclusions  always 
command  respect;  his  narrative  of  19th-century  annals  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved in  matter  or  manner;  and  the  work  as  a  whole  merits  higher  praise 
than  the  preceding  remarks  might  seem  to  indicate. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  Historical  Introduction  to  atwUci 
among  the  Sedentary  Indiana  qf  Neio  Mexico,  Part  L,  by  Ad.  F,  BandeUer.  Bos- 
ton, 1S81,  8vo,  33  p.  This  is  an  introduction  to  the  Pampers  (J'tive  Archceologi' 
cal  Institute  qf  America,  American  Series  ».,  and  relates  mainly  to  Coronado's 
expedition,  with  particular  reference  to  the  original  pueblo  sites,  but  with 
notes  bearing  on  later  entradas.     A  continuation,  bringing  the  annals  of  ex- 

Sloratiou  down  to  1605,  is  promised,  but  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  appeared, 
iandclier,  a  writer  of  high  standing  on  archaeological  topics,  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  important  of  the  original  authorities;  namely,  the  Col, 
Doc,  Ined.,  and  the  Doc.  Hist.  Mex,;  and  within  the  narrow  limits  which  he 
has  thus  far  assigned  himself  in  history  proper,  his  work  merits  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  The  Expedition  qf  Don  Diego  Duh 
nisio  de  Pefkilosa,  etc.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  including /'rcyto^,  Relaciondel  descubrimi- 
en  to  del  pais  y  ciitdnd  de  Qiuuira  echo  par  D.  Diego  Dionisio  de  PeiUHosa,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  same,  Freytas,  Relation,  etc.,  merits  mention  here, 
by  reason  of  its  introductory  and  supplementary  notes,  though  the  main  nar- 
rative relates  to  a  single  expedition,  and  one  that  in  reality  was  never  made. 
Much  more  important — though  perhaps  it  should  be  properly  named  earlier 
ill  this  note  as  a  collection  of  original  material — is  the  Don  Diego  de  Peilalosa 
y  SH  dcscu'yrimienio  del  reino  de  Quivira.  In  forme  presentado  d  la  Real  Acade- 
mil  de  Ilistoria  por  el  capitan  tie  navio  Cesdreo  Fernandez  Duro,  individuo  de 
nnmero.  MaiiriJ,  1882,  large  8v(>,  160  p.  Fernandez  Duro  not  only  presents 
the  FrcyLis,  Relation,  and  all  other  matter  given  by  Shea,  but  in  his  comments 
proving  that  narration  to  be  a  hoax  he  introduces  much  original  information, 
mcludiiig  the  N.  Mex.,  Discurso  y  Provosicion;  Posadas,  Informe;  and  Loj)€z, 
MeinoriAl,  entire.  He  also  appends  a  Noticia  de  algunas  expediciones  organtza- 
dif<  en  Aw(?i«  E'tjxiflti  para  desculjrir  los  territortos  del  Norte  y  seilaladamente  los 
reuKt.^  de  (  IboUi,  Quimray  Teguayo,  arranged  chronologically  from  1523  to  1783; 
and  coacludes  with  a  resume  of  Villasrd  s  history  of  the  conquest.  Thus  the 
whole  work  is  oae  of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  times  on  our  subject. 

Millars  HUtorical  Sketch  of  Santa  Ft  formed  a  part  of  the  Sta  Fi  Centennial 
Cele'tritionoi  1776,  and  deserves  mention  from  the  fact  that  the  author,  David 
J.  Miller,  was  translator  and  chief  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  surveyor-general's  office, 
beiu;,'  well  acquainted  with  the  archives.  Wm  G.  Ritch,  for  many  years 
territorial  secretary  and  sometime  governor,  and  president  of  the  Historical 
Socit'ty,  has  given  much  attention  to  the  early  as  well  as  modern  history  of 
the  country,  as  shown  in  his  AztUin.,  The  History,  Resources,  and  Attractions  qf 
Nc.r  Mexico,  Gth  ed.,  Boston,  1S83;  and  by  the  Chronological  Ann  ils  of  New 
Me.rlco,  at  tlio  end  of  HitrKs  Lcglsiitim  Blue-ftook  of  Vie  Territory  qf  Ncic  Mrx- 
ico,  8Ui  Fe,  1887.  It  may  be  added  that  <rregg,  Commerce  qf  the  Prairies^  and 
Meline,  Tn-o  Thousand  MUcs  on  Iforsehack',  included  in  their  works  a  sketch  of 
early  history;  and  quite  a  number  of  modern  books,  pamphlets,  and  uews- 
paner  «and  magazine  articles  might  be  named  as  containing  similar  ami  more 
or  K^ss  accurate  resumes  not  resulting  from  actual  research.  So  far  as  Ari- 
zona proT)er  is  concerned,  there  arc  no  modern  works  which  merit  notice  so  far 
.as  early  history  is  concerned.     I  should  not,  howover,  forget  to  allude  to  a 
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hi^e  number  of  valuable  antiquarian  essays  cm  the  location  of  Cibola,  Ticuex» 
Chichilticale,  etc,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  geographic  ana  his- 
tcnic  data.     Simpson's  CoroMdo's  March  is  one  of  Uie  best  of  these. 

Just  aa  these  pages  go  into  print,  I  have  received  The  Narrative  and  CriU' 
eal  HitUnyqf  America^  edited  by  Justin  WinaoTt  librarian  qf  Harvard  Umvtr* 
titjf,  etc.  VoL  iL,  Boston  and  K.  Y.,  large  8vo,  640  p.,  with  many  maps, 
portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  Volumes  i.  and  iii.-viii.  are  to  be  pub- 
mhed  later.  Mr  Winsor's  volume  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  neld, 
both  geographic  and  chronologic,  that  I  have  treated  in  this  and  earlier  works 
of  the  present  series;  the  author  has  honored  my  work  by  citing  it  constantly 
with  occasional  comments  of  praise  or  condemnation,  but  always  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness;  and  with  his  treatment  of  my  researches,  on  the  whole,  I  am  con- 
tent. Had  I  occasion  to  go  over  the  field  again  with  Winsor*s  work  before  me, 
I  should  find  it  helpful,  cite  it  often  with  conmiendation,  and  doubtless  have 
occasion  to  criticise  some  of  its  details.  The  latest  writer  in  the'light  of  new 
evidence  uid  special  research  on  certain  points  has  and  always  will  have  this 
advantage.  Ijiis  is  obviously  not  the  place  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the  new 
work,  even  if  I  had  the  time  tor  such  a  study  as  its  claims  and  merits  deserve. 
Mr  VVinsor  aa  editor  employs  a  corps  of  authors,  who  write  under  their  own 
names ;  and  an  effort  is  made  to  dK.w  a  sharp  distinction  for  the  benefit  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  readers  between  the  narrative,  critical,  and  bibliographic  portions 
of  the  work.  This  plan  has  its  obvious  advantages,  and  probably  its  defects  as 
velL  Whether  Mr  Winsor's  system  of  cooperation  is  or  not  on  the  whole  supe- 
rior to  my  own  for  the  production  of  a  continuous,  symmetrical,  and  accurate 
historic  record  of  a  bnMul  territory,  with  all  its  geographic  and  chronologic 
complications,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  decide.  When  the  work  is  completed,  we 
may  see  if  all  the  gaps  have  been  filled.  In  this  volume  the  editor  is  also  to 
a  great  extent  the  author;  he  is  an  expert  in  bibliography,  with  exceptional 
rssources;  and  in  the  result  the  bibliographic  element  predominates  in  space 
and  in  value.  Occasionally,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  predominance  is  somewhat 
too  marked,  as  where  in  the  case  of  radically  opposing  views  and  arguments 
on  the  part  of  different  authorities,  the  author  ia  content  to  simply  note  the 
conflict  without  so  clear  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  a  '  critical  history '  should 
contain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  author  implies  a  preference  for  the  view  that 
apparently  is  not  supported  by  the  critical  notes.  As  a  rule,  the  various  nar- 
ratives show  a  high  order  of  literary  merit,  notable  fairness  of  treatment,  and 
as  much  unity  as  could  be  expected  in  the  productions  of  different  writers. 
The  work  is  a  noble  contribution  to  American  history,  a  monument  of  con- 
•cientious  and  laborious  research,  as  well  as  of  great  literary  skill  on  the  part 
of  editor  and  anthers,  and  mechanically  a  magnificent  specimen  of  book- 
making. 

One  chapter  of  Winsor*s  work  demands  particular  notice  here,  as  being 
devoted  to  a  subject  treated  in  this  volume.  This  is  chapter  vii.,  p.  473-504, 
on  Early  Explorationa  qf  New  Mexico,  By  Henry  W.  haynes,  Arckaxdogical 
Institute  qf  Americck,  The  author  has  also  written  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Amer.  Antiq.  8oc,  Proceedings,  Oct.  1881,  and  cites  also  some  writings  of  Hale 
and  Savage  in  the  same  publication  on  the  identity  of  Cibola,  Quivira,  etc., 
which  have  not  been  used  by  me.  Mr  Haynes'  treatise  should  be  classed 
with  those  of  Simpson,  Davis,  Prince,  Bandelier,  and  others,  as  mentioned  in 
this  note.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  earlier  expeditions,  with  pertinent 
and  judicious  if  not  very  elaborate  notes.  If  it  aads  nothiiig  important  in 
the  way  of  theory  or  evidence,  it  is  because  Simpson  and  Davis  and  the  rest  had 
left  little  to  be  added  either  by  Haynes  or  myself.  I  think  the  author  has  not 
sufficiently  considered  my  argument  to  the  enect  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  did  not 
enter  New  Mexico  (p.  474);  while  agreeing  for  the  most  part  with  his  praise 
of  Davia,  I  c:annot  accept  his  conclusion  that  Davis  is  'likely  to  remain 
always  the  leading  authority '  on  Coronado's  route  (p.  402),  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  author  in  question  has  fallen  into  several  radical  errors;  I  know 
not  why  *  Tiffuez  should  be  placed  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  between  Acouia 
and  Quirex    (p.  485),  when  the  writer  seems  to  favor  Bandelier's  view;  and 
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I  deem  it  not  hypercritical  to  object,  in  a  work  of  thia  character,  to  the  use 
of  antiquated  forma,  confoaion  of  Spaniah,  Italian,  Kngliah,  and  Frendi 
fonns,  and  the  careleaa  nse  and  non-uae  of  aocenta,  aa  ezemplilicd  in  the 
following  names:  Compostella,  Gnadalaxara,  Pamphilo,  Nizza,  I^ew  Gallicia, 
Melchior,  d* Arellano,  d'Alvarado,  Roderigo,  Oarcia,  Garcia  Lopez  de  Car- 
denas, Cicnve,  and  Cibola  (for  Compoatela*  Guadalajara,  Pinfilo,  Niza,  Nueva 
Galicia  or  New  Galicia,  Melchor,  Arellano  or  de  Arellano,  Alvanido,  Rodrigo, 
Garcia,  Garcia  Lopez  de  C^U*denas,  Cicuye,  and  Cibola).  The  author's  con- 
clusions agree  for  the  most  part  with  my  own,  which  is  not  a  radical  defect,  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  record  extends  only  to  Coronado  a 
expeaition,  or  1542,  except  that  the  editor  adds  a  note  on  the  late  works  of 
Fernandez  Duro  and  Shea,  giving  a  list  of  the  later  expeditions  mentioned 
by  the  former,  very  briefly  noting  without  comment  nia  exposure  of  the 
Peflalosa  hoax,  not  noticing  my  own  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  rather 
strangely  ignoring  the  most  important  work  of  Villagri.  It  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  the  later  explorations,  conquest,  and  settlement  of  New 
Mexico  should  find  place  in  a  volume  entitled  Spanish  ExplorcUions  tmd 
SetiUmenis  in  America  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  SevenUenth  Century.  Presum- 
bly,  however,  this  record  will  be  given  in  another  volume;  in  which  case, 
time  of  publication  permitting,  I  hope  Mr  Winsor  may  find  these  chapters  of 
mine  heipfuL 
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Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

The  glory  of  discovering  this  territory  must  be  given 
to  a  negro  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  crossed  the 
line  into  Arizona  in  1539.  So  great  was  the  interest 
taken  by  Viceroy  Mendoza  in  the  statements  of  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaca  respecting  the  populous  towns  of  which  he 
W  heard  on  his  way  across  the  continent,  that  he  at 
once  planned  an  expedition,  in  1537,  buying  the  slave 
Estevanico  and  obtaining  the  services  of  his  master 
Dorantes,  as  guides;  but  the  project  was  teraporarilv 
abandoned,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  Dorantes  or  Mal- 
donado,  Alvar  Nunez  having  gone  to  Europe.^ 

Late  in  1538,  however,  with  a  view  to  exploration 
and  conquest  on  a  grander  scale,  and  under  a  new  pol- 
icy, so  far  as  treatment  of  the  natives  was  concerned, 
it  was  arranged  that  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado, 

'Meadoza's  letters  to  the  king,  1537-40,  in  Pacheco,  CoL  Doc.,  ii.  206-7; 
Ftorida^  Col.  Doe.,  136,  139;  TemataD-Compans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.  torn.  iz.  p.  287. 

(27) 
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the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Nueva  Galicia,  should 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  northern  parts  of  his 
province,  and  there  set  on  foot  certain  preliminary  in- 
vestigations by  the  aid  of  friars  and  liberated  Indian 
slaves,  subsequently  devoting  himself,  should  the  re- 
sults prove  satisfactory,  to  the  organization  of  a  force 
for  the  proposed  military  expedition.  Not  much  is 
known  of  several  preparatory  tours,  intended  mainly 
to  inspire  confidence  in  Spanish  good  faith  and  reform 
among  the  natives  of  northern  Sinaloa;*  but  one  had 
a  broader  scope,  and  is  fully  recorded,  being  the  one 
that  involves  the  discovery  of  Arizona. 

Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  chief  of  the  Franciscan  band 
destined  for  the  northern  field,  was  an  Italian,  who  had 
come  to  America  in  1531,  had  gone  with  Pizarro  to 
Peru  in  1532,  served  in  Nicaragua,  and  come  north 
with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  being  a  man  of  prominence 
in  his  order,  of  ardent  zeal  for  all  new  enterprises,  and 
withal  of  lively  imagination.^  Having  received  spe- 
cial instructions  from  the  viceroy  through  Coronado 
in  November  1538,  Fray  Marcos  set  out  from  San 
Miguel  on  the  7th  of  March,  1539,  accompanied  by 
another  friar  named  Onorato,  the  negro  Estevanico, 
and  a  band  of  natives  from  Culiacan.  On  the  Peta- 
tlan*  Onorato  fell  ill,  and  was  left  behind;  but  Niza 
went  on  **as  the  holy  spirit  did  guide"  him,  always 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  natives,  but  with  no  notable 
occurrence  for  some  25  or  30  leagues,  except  that  he 
met  Indians  from  the  island  where  Cortes  had  been — 

'  See  Hist.  North  Mex.  Sl,  i.  72-3,  note  3,  for  a  few  details. 

•For  biog.,  see  Vetancurtf  Menohgio  Franciscano,  37  (p.  117-19  of  ed.  of 
1871);  MemlleUi^  Hint.  Ecles.^  674;  Torquenuuia^  Monarq,  Ind.,  iii.  499-500; 
and  Fijtieroay  Becerro  General^  MS.,  41,  wliere  Fr.  Marcos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  foiuuler  of  the  Fran,  provincia  of  Lima.  In  the  introd.  to  Velasco,  Jfisl, 
Royuume  de  QnitOy  as  pub.  by  Temaux,  also  preface  to  Ccutaiieda,  Rel,  v.,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  conquest  and  native 
races  of  Quito  and  Peru.  In  '40-3  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  Mexico, 
though  moat  of  the  time  absent  in  tlie  north,  where  he  lost  his  health.  He 
lived  later  in  Jalapa,  and  died  at  Mexico  in  1558.  Niza  is  the  proper  Span. 
form  of  his  name,  that  of  the  iovm  Nice,  the  Italian  form  iKing  Nizza.  For  a 
portrait — not  state*!  to  have  l>een  taken  from  an  Arizona  photograph  of  1539 — 
see  Frost's  Pict.  H'uit.  Mex.^  135. 

*  Pueblo  de  Petateau  in  the  original,  as  printed;  possibly  not  on  the  Rio 
Petatlan  (the  Siualoa). 
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California — half  a  league  from  the  main,  and  they 
told  him  of  30  other  inhabited  islands  beyond,  and  of 
pearls.  Then  after  four  days'  journey  through  an  un- 
inhabited tract,  he  came  to  a  people  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christians,  who  called  him  Sayota,  or  'man 
from  heaven,'  and  who  knew  of  large  settlements  in  a 
valley  four  or  five  days  inland,  where  cotton  was  used 
for  clothing,  and  gold  for  implements  and  ornaments. 
For  three  days  his  way  led  him  through  the  country 
of  this  people,  till  he  came  to  Vacapa,  a  settlement  of 
good  size  and  plenty  of  food,  40  leagues  from  the  sea. 
At  Vacapa  Niza  remained  some  nine  days,  sending 
messengers  to  the  coast,  who  brought  back  tidings  of 
the  pearl  islands — now  34  in  number — and  cowhide 
shields.  Here  he  met  natives  from  the  east,  known  as 
*  pintados,'  who  had  something  to  say  of  the  *  seven 
cities.'  And  from  here  he  sent  the  negro  ahead  to 
explore  the  way,  and  after  four  days  Estevanico  sent 
back  such  glowing  reports  of  what  he  had  heard  about 
Cibola,  with  its  seven  great  towns  and  stone  buildings 
and  turquoises,  that  even  the  credulous  fraile  hesitated 
to  credit  them.  About  the  6th  of  April,  with  two 
islanders  and  three  *  pintados'  added  to  his  company, 
he  left  Vacapa,  and  in  three  days  came  to  the  people 
who  bad  given  the  negro  his  information  about  Cibola, 
and  who  now  gave  the  good  friar  his  fill  of  marvels. 
Pressing  on  for  five  days — possibly  including  the  pre- 
vious three — through  a  well-settled  country,  they  came 
to  a  pleasant  and  well-watered  settlement  near  the 
borders  of  a  desert.  Between  Vacapa  and  this  place 
without  much  doubt  they  had  crossed  what  is  now  the 
southern  bound  of  Arizona.* 

*  Vacapa,  or  S.  Luis,  was  a  rancheria  from  12  to  19 1.  sonthward  of  Sonoita^ 
or  S.  Marcelo,  visited  by  Kiuoaml  Mange  in  1G1>9-1701,  and  shown  on  Kino's 
map.  See  IJlit.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  72-5,  271,  495,  499;  Mangt,  HisL  Pinuria, 
327;  Apo.'it.  A/,  j  ties,  273-4,  282-5.  Mange  notes  the  place  as  the  one  passed 
by  Coronailo'a  (Niza's)  expcd.,  aa  describeil  by  Herrera.  Padre  Garces,  Diario 
y  Derrotero,  3G5,  in  1777  says:  '  El  piieblo  de  Bacai>d  que  cita  se  halla  hoy  en  la 
Papagueria  con  nombre  de  QuitoUiryrnpa,  en  lenqua  pima  quiere  decir;  en  Bae 
quiere  <k'cir  tule,  conque  en  Quitobapc  dice  tale  chif/uito,*  Evidently  there  is 
t>'pographic  confusion  here;  but  Vacapa  may  have  Iteen  Quitobac.  This  name 
of  vacapa  is,  of  coarse,  an  important  point  in  following  Nixa's  route.     The 
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The  desert  having  been  crossed  in  four  days,  the 
route  lay  for  five  days  through  a  fertile,  irrigated  val- 
ley, with  many  settlements  of  superior  and  friendly 
Indians.  This  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the 
Gila  valley  in  the  region  of  the  Pima  villages.  Here 
the  friar  understood  that  the  coast  turned  abruptly 
westward,  which  means  simply  that  the  natives  de- 
scribed the  ocean  as  much  farther  off  than  the  gulf  coast 
had  been  in  the  south;  but  he  says  he  went  in  person 
and  saw  that  such  was  the  case,  which  was  hardly 
possible.'  These  people  knew  of  Cfbola,  wore  tur- 
quoises, and  in  some  cases  cotton,- and  they  told  of 
woollen  garments  woven  in  Totonteac  from  the  fur  of  a 
small  animal.  In  one  of  the  rancherlas  was  met  a 
native  of  Cfbola,  who  gave  much  information  about  its 
seven  towns,  Abacus  being  the  largest — exaggerated 
though  in  a  sense  tolerably  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
since  well-known  Pueblo  towns.  He  also  told  of  other 
towns  and  provinces.^  Manv  others  conJSrmed  and 
supplemented  the  reports  all  along  the  way ;  turquoises 
and  hides  and  other  articles  from  Cibola  were  plenti- 
fol ;  and  the  negro,  whose  zeal  kept  him  far  in  advance 
with  his  native  attendants,  sent  back  the  most  encour- 
aging messages.  For  three  days  more  they  travelled 
Ui  this  valley  or  a  similar  one ;  and  then,  on  the  9th 

identity  it  not  certain,  as  these  rancherlas  were  sometimes  moved  long  dis- 
^nces.  If  Niza  went  so  far  west  he  must  have  turned  eastward  later,  for 
^^cm  that  Vacapa  he  could  not  have  travelled  5  or  8  days  northward  in  a 
^ttled  country  to  the  borders  of  a  desert.  Whipple's  location,  Par.  B.  R. 
-fiepUy  iiL  104,  of  V.  in  the  region  of  Magdalena,  as  hitherto  favored  by  me, 
^iaL  North  Mex,  St,,  i.  72-5,  making  the  pleasant,  well- watered  settlement 
tiear  the  desert  in  the  Tucson  region,  would  be  much  more  convenient;  but 
the  general  features  are  clear  enough,  and  nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for. 

' '  Y  asf  fuf  en  demanda  della  y  vi  claramente  que  en  los  35  vuelve  al 
Oneste,  de  que  no  menoe  alegrfa  tuve  que  de  la  buena  nueva  de  la  tierra.' 
Naa,  DetfHh.,  339.  Of  course  the  lat.  35"*  was  all  wrong.  We  shall  find  a 
similar  statement  about  the  westward  trend  m  Coronado  s  narrative,  but  more 
clearly  explained  by  the  statement  that  here  the  gulf  ended.  If  Niza  continued 
X.  w.  from  the  Sonoita  region  to  the  Gila,  and  thence  up  that  river,  a  visit  to 
the  beMi  of  the  galf>  if  possible,  must  still  be  regarded  as  very  improbable. 

'Sooth-easi  ofCibola  was  the  kingdom  of  Marata,  with  many  large  towns, 
fhoDgh  weakened  by  wars  with  Cfbola;  another  in  the  same  direction  was  To- 
tonteac, the  most  populous  and  richest  of  all;  and  another,  Acus  (distinct 
from  AhAcaa,  which  was  only  a  town),  in  a  direction  not  stated.  These  refer* 
w«re  clearly  to  the  N.  Mex.  Pueblo  towns  toward  or  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
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of  May,  they  entered  the  final  despoblado;  that  is,  from 
tlie  region  of  the  modem  Phcenix  or  Florence  they 
entered  tlie  mountainous  uninhabited  tract,  their  course 
lying  north-eastward,  toward  ZunL 

For  twelve  days  Fray  Marcos  pressed  on,  following 
the  negro's  route,  and  well  supplied  with  food  by  the 
natives  accompanying  him,  until,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
he  met  one  of  Estevanico  s  men  returning  with  the 
worst  of  news.  On  reaching  Cibola,  instead  of  the 
usual  welcome,  the  negro  had  received  an  order  not 
to  enter  the  town,  on  pain  of  death,  being  forced  to 
remain  with  his  company  in  a  house  outside,  without 
food,  and  being  deprived  of  all  the  presents  he  had 
received  on  the  journey.  Next  day,  one  of  the  men, 
gluing  to  a  stream  for  water,  looked  back,  and  saw  the 
negn>  running  away  from  pursuers,  who  killed  some  of 
his  companions  Then  he  made  haste  to  inform  the 
friar.  Xiza's  companions  were  greatly  terrified,  but 
went  forward  at  his  solicitation ;  and  one  day's  jour- 
ney before  reaching  Cibola,  two  mor«  of  Estevanico's 
men  were  met.  wounded,  and  stating  that  the  negro 
had  been  killed.^  Thus  perished  black  Stephen,  the 
discoverer  of  Arizona. 

There  were  threats  among  Xiza's  followers  of  hold- 
ing him  responsible  for  the  killing  of  their  friends,  and 
the  friar  said  he  was  willing  to  die :  but  through  the 
a::^>ncv  of  irifts  and  threats  the  excitement  was  calmed. 
He  then  went  forward  with  two  chie^  and  from  a 
hill  gv«t  a  o^limpse  of  Cibola,  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
a  n>und  hill,  just  as  the  natives  had  described  it,  and 
appanL'QtIy  more  populous  than  Mexico*  though  said 


*  Oad^'rf^x  .v^Lracvc  If-lX  t«f^  xs  t^hU  S»|£«l  bai  »  vrakBCV  fcr  riA 

toe  ^»fcr  wYol^  jkr-i  ^,x=)eci:  ti^:  r»  cv&ia  v>c  >«cb£  i^  pr^ieoe^wr  <rf  vkito 

rDcf:i  VIC  v^re  wvcr.'.zu:  to  t^Mic^  t^rt  m«3mc  fssc«e9c<«&  v^ai  ^viPBMt  of ' 
&:Li.  \2J,z  ii<ey  re;  iin  to  c-fOkS^  Jk5  &  scy  sirtii  :t  <c3t!SdM  OMKa&c  tK>  i 
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to  be  the  smallest  of  the  seven  in  a  province  far  ex- 
celled by  others  beyond.  A  cross  being  erected  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  formal  possession  was  taken  in  Men- 
doza's  name,  for  the  king,  of  all  that  region,  as  the 
new  kingdom  of  San  Francisco.  Then  Fray  Marcos 
hastened  homeward,  **con  harto  mas  temor  que  comi- 
da,"  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  leagues  per  day.  In 
a  valley  stretching  eastward  below  Vacapa,  he  saw  far 
off  seven  'poblaciones  razonables,'  and  heard  that  gold 
vas  plentiful  there,  but  deemed  it  best  to  postpone  a 
closer  examination.  At  Compostela,  perhaps  in  June 
or  July,  he  reported  to  the  governor,  to  whom  he  had 
before  sent  messengers  from  various  points;  and  in 
August  went  with  Coronado  to  Mexico,  where,  on  the 
2d  of  September,  he  formally  certified  the  accuracy 
of  his  report.® 

Cortes  claimed  that  Niza's  narrative  was  fiction, 
his  pretended  discoveries  resting  only  on  reports  of 
the  natives  and  information  derived  from  Cortes 
himself;  but  Don  Hernan  was  not  in  this  instance  an 
impartial  critia^°  Coronado  and  his  companions,  in 
their  expedition  of  the  next  year,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  applied  some  plain  terms  to  certain 
phases  of  the  friar's  misrepresentations.  Padre  Kino 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Gila  ruins  might  have 
teen  Niza's   seven  cities,   and   Humboldt   partially 

'.VcKT,  DeaeubrinderUo  de  las  Skle  CwdndeSj  in  Pacheco,  Doe.,  iii.  325-^1, 

bcloding  Mendosa's  instmctions  of  Nov.  '38,  and  a  certificate  of  P.  Ciudad- 

I^<Kiriffo,  the  provincial,  dated  Aug.  26,  '39;  Ital.  transl.  in  Ramusio,  Navig., 

Jii.  35&-9;  Engl.,  in  Hakluyi's  Voy.,  iii.  366-73;  French,  in  Temaux-CompaM, 

^^•y  aerie  i.  torn.  iz.  256-^.     For  a  long  list  of  additional  references,  see 

^iit  Kortk  Mtx.  St.,  I  74-5.     A  few  others  are  Peralta,  Not.  hist.,  143-6, 

14^9,  341-3;  Mendieta,  Hist.  Ecles.,  308-400;  RemescU,  Hist.  Chyap<i,  160-1; 

f*»chas  his  PUgnmes,  iv.  1560-1;  Bandelier's  Hist.  Introd.,  7-9;  Princes  Hist. 

^,9^115;  ZamcLcois,  Hist.  Nej.,  iv.  606-9,  652-9;  lAceo  Mex.,  it   153-6; 

^Mrnfy's  Chron,  Hist.,  I   189-92;   Hintons  Handbook,  385-6;   Magliano's  St 

frtmeis,  573-4;   Hittell,  in  Caiifomian,  i.  130-5;  Poussin,  Puissance  Amir.,  i. 

3W-1;  Id.,  QmesUon  de  VOr^gon,  18;  Id.,  The  U.  S.,  234;   Voyages,  SeUcOon, 

<3;  Qrahams  Discw.,  207;  Lc/ond,  Voy.,  i.  bk  i.  200-1;  Coaens'  Marvtlhus 

C<mwtry,  32;  Ariuma  Hist.  (Elliott  k  Co.),  35-6. 

^lcea*aketn,  CoL  Doc.,  ii.  xxviii.-ix.;  Cortis,  Escritos,  299-304;  Navarrete, 
Col  Viages,  iv.  209.  Cort&  says  he  had  tried  to  enlist  the  friar's  services, 
ioparting  with  that  view  what  ne  had  learned  in  the  north.  He  also  accused 
K.  of  similar  treachery  in  Central  and  South  America. 
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accepts  that  view."  And  most  later  writers  have 
had  occasion  to  dwell  on  his  gross  exi^gerations, 
sometimes  indulging  in  harsher  terms.  Yet  the  &ct 
that  Coronado,  accompanied  by  Niza  to  Cibola  in 
1540,  with  all  his  criticism  does  not  seem  to  doubt 
that  the  friar  actually  made  the  trip  as  he  claimed,  is, 
of  course,  the  best  possible  evidence  against  the  theory 
that  he  visited  northern  Sonora,  and  imagined  the  rest 
A  close  examination  shows  that  nearly  all  the  state- 
ments most  liable  to  criticism  rest  solely  on  the 
reports  of  the  natives,  and  only  a  few,  like  the  visit 
to  the  coast,  and  the  actual  view  of  a  great  city  at 
Cibola,  can  be  properly  regarded  as  worse  than  exag- 
geration. My  space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction 
of  descriptive  matter  with  sufficient  fulness  to  illus- 
trate the  author's  inaccuracies.  Fray  Marcos  was 
an  imaginative  and  credulous  man,  full  of  faith  in 
northern  wonders,  zealous  for  spiritual  conquest  in  a 
new  field,  fearful  that  the  great  enterprise  might  be 
abandoned ;  hence  the  general  couleur  de  rose  of  his 
statements;  hence  perhaps  a  few  close  approximations 
to  falsehood ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  really  crossed  Sonora  and  Arizona  to  the 
region  of  ZunL 

As  to  his  route,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  the 
narrative  furnishes  no  foundation  for  positive  theories, 
though  possibly  by  a  reproduction  of  all  the  data  with 
carefully  prepared  topographic  maps,  obviously  im- 
practicable here,  approximately  accurate  results  might 
be  reached.  As  far  as  the  Gila  valley,  Niza's  route 
was  possibly  farther  west,  in  part  at  least,  than  that 
of  Coronado,  to  be  noticed  presently ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  crossed  the  region  between  the  Pima  villages 
and  Florence ;  and  beyond  that  point  the  two  routes 
were  perhaps  nearly  identical.  I  refer  the  reader  also 
to  the  map  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

*^  Apoi<t.  A/anea,  253.  '  On  est  tcnte  dc  croire  que  les  mines  dcs  Casas 
Grandes  du  Gila. . .  .pourraient  avoir  donne  occasion  aux  contos  debitees  par 
le  bon  p6re  Marcos  de  Nizza.*  Endiii  Pol.,  310.  Heylyn,  Cosmoif.^  967-8,  says, 
'  so  disguised  in  I^yes  and  wrapped  up  in  fictions  that  the  light  was  little 
more  tlum  Darkness.'  Coronado  ' found  the  Fryer  to  be  a  Fryer;  nothing  of 
moment  true  in  all  his  Relations.  * 
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Preliminary  reports  of  Niza's  prc^ess,  sent  south 
by  the  friar  and  reaching  Mexico  before  July  1539 — 
possibly  including  an  outline  of  what  he  said  of  his 
discoveries  after  his  return  to  San  Miguel  or  Compos- 
tela— moved  Cortes  to  renewed  effort,  lest  perchance 
the  great  northern  prize  should  elude  his  grasp;  for 
he  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  conquest  in  that 
direction,  and   had   strenuously  but  vainly  opposed 
Mendoza's  act  in  preparing  for  an  expedition ;  though 
he  denied  that  the  friars  pretended  discoveries  had 
any  foundation  in  truth.     He  had  a  fleet  ready,  and 
he  made  haste  to  despatch  three  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Francisco  de  UUoa,  from  Acapulco  in 
July.    As  this  expedition  did  not  reach  the  territory 
DOW  under  consideration,  its  results  being  confined  to 
a  survey  of  the  gulf  and  peninsula  coasts,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  voyage  has  been  fully  recorded  in  another 
volume,"  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  more  on 
the  subject  here.     The  viceroy  also  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  a  view  to  north- 
ern exploration,  but  the  Mixton  war  and  Alvarado's 
death  prevented  any  practical  results.     After  protest- 
ing and  struggling  against  the  new  expeditions  of 
1540,  Cort/^s  went  to  Spain,  and  appears  no  more  in 
Qortbem  annals. 

Another  expedition  by  sea,  fitted  out  by  Mendoza 

to  cooperate  with  that  of  Coronado  on  the  land,  was 

that  of  Hernando  de  Alarcon.     This  also  has  been 

described  elsewhere,^^  and  as  an  exploration  of  the 

gulf  requires  no  further  notice  in  this  connection ;  but 

in  August  and  September  Alarcon  made  two  trips  in 

boats  up  the  Colorado  River,  which  he  named  the 

Buena  Guia.     He  possibly  passed  the  mouth  of  the 

Grila,  though  he  mentions  no  such  branch ;  and  it  may 

be  regarded  as  probable  that  he  at  least  passed  the 

Ari2sona  line.    This  party  also  heard  reports  of  Cibola, 

and  of  Niza's  adventures ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 

"Sea  HitL  North  Mec  Si.,  I  77-82;  and  on  the  Alvarado  contract,  p.  96. 
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Colorado  they  left  letters,  found  a  little  later  by  a 
branch  of  Coronado's  expedition  under  Melchor  Diaz. 

Grovemor  Coronado,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to 
Mexico  with  Xiza,  to  consult  the  vicerov  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  conquest  of  Cibola  and  its 
seven  cities.  The  conditions  were  most  favorable; 
Mendoza  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  scheme ; 
the  friar  s  tales  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  often 
repeated  with  the  usual  distortions;  an  air  of  secrecy 
and  mystery  ou  the  part  of  Coronado  served  still 
further  to  excite  the  pi^pular  interest;  and  never  since 
the  time  of  Nuno  de  Guzman  had  the  response  to  a 
call  for  volunteers  been  so  satisfactorv.  There  was  a 
fever  of  exploring  zeal,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
population  of  Mexico  might  be  easily  induced  to 
niignite  northward.**  Xiza  was  made  provincial  of 
his  order,  and  the  Franciscans  became  zealous  in  the 
cause.  A  force  of  300  Spaniards  and  800  Indian 
allies  was  easilv  enlisted.  Manv  of  the  former  were 
gentlemen  of  gi.K>d  family  and  high  rank,  some  of  them 
lK>und  to  stTve  Con^nado,  who  was  made  captain-gen* 
oral  o(  the  expedition,  only  by  their  promises  as 
gentlemen.  The  names  of  thvi»se  bearing  by  actual 
rank  or  courtesy  the  title  of  captain  are  given  in  the 
ap[>endod  noto.**^     In  February  1540,  the  army  was  at 

I*  i^y?  Srurv^j  .V  Peralta.  in  kis  .Vx^rMxt.  14S.  14S-9:  'Fn^  de  manen  I» 
grita,  i^ue  no  s^?  tratJklxA  yji  de  «^ra  v>.>ia. .  .Em  tanta  lik  cmliyia  OBe  4  todos 
I'us.^  \\  i:uc  VA  de  Ijks  v'^ir.v  '  itki  >;Vi(  oue  no  tolo  el  riirey  y  marqnet  leraniaroa 
L«  i':r>  }\JL!JI  yr  %  ellx  »:no  a  uxU  la  tierrau  y  tanU\  qae  por  fmTor  ae  n^o- 
c'.^*v>a  il  yr  L«s  >•  idjkdvxsv  y  sxcar  Lv-vas^iJi:  y  era  «ie  maaeim  qae  •?  rendiao,  y 
t. »  pe  '.?<i-*i  i!  j  u  ;a  ;<:.:.v,  *:r.o  ouo  \  a  erji  TirxLl-*  {^-^r  lo  mencn.  porqne  \o  en- 
*:\r\v:*  !.l  :r.i\>  ..:c  ':.,**;.%  v^.l::d^^  •>  aHjl  v'.e  s4£i:r:e,  aae  dezia  ter  la  mejor 
^.\i<i  v;«;  :.  ^  :»  i  n  vl  r..u:\  'o  .S.i:-uii  ci  U^  pLiitalo,  deVia  *tr  el  (tarayso  ter- 
ror, v'        K:;  ":  'iv^  t^to  .■.■.;  ^  vv  rl.t  I. 

r  .r"»  dt'  Tv  .vir.  5t.i:.  .Ari  Vaivt:  L^w  de  Samaniegci.  maestro  de 
>..J.^  .  it  <.:.A:v.c:li  :  Tr:<:.vn  ^;o  Aroiiinvx  re^iw*  de  V'aeTara,  Garci- 
L.  ■.'L .  '.  V  *r  -.v-.i-,  ,''.:.\r.  ..  Z.»I  :x ^r,  Krju.oiscv*  lie  0(>aadci.  AKxiso  Manriqae 
..  L*r».  •»  vt.-  >  Jir^r  ..t  ^i:u^ r\\*.  «>uji:i  dt^  lN>:o€ttay\^,  Joan  de  JaramiUo, 
K.  .:.»:  '»'.  /.  ..  i;.i  •  ,  l^;i  ^  I .  :x\r.  l^:t^  ^  *.u::trr\J:  PiHo  Mel^osa  de  Bdrscw, 
v"-:  :.  •  :/..  :r."  »;.t-v:  H  r:  Ar..:>  lU^  Al^  Arj.'.iv  or»«n.  of  tk»  artiUerT:  Franctsca 
•.V  Bi.—  .  ■  :  ■-•  V   .  >i/..  -.^r  l*vr.  ,^v.a:'.  »»a'.'.«\:*>*w  Ltc^  de  Urrea.  Luis  Ramires 

di  Vatj*^  Fr..iiv-.>^vi»Ar'.r4jui:  K.lxrw  :ac:*^:  Vibe^ja.     Castafteda  gives 

snl^-.  micr*.!^;:^!.  rxi^iKxtix;^  tike  iau^y  and  rank  o£  eevoal  oi  Ufttee  offioen. 
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•"Compostela,  whither  went  Viceroy  Mendoza  to  deliver 
a  parting  address  of  encouragement;  and  in  April  the 
general  with  an  advance  party  set  out  from  San 
Miguel  de  Culiacan. 

Before  leaving  the  north  for  Mexico,  Coronado  had 
despatched  Diaz  and  Zaldivar,  with  fifteen  men,  to 
verify  as  far  as  possible  Niza*s  reports.  This  party 
started  in  November  1539,  and  perhaps  reached  the 
611a  valley,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold 
decided  not  to  attempt  a  crossing  of  the  country 
beyond.  From  the  natives  they  obtained  information 
about  Cfbola  and  the  other  province^,  similar  to  that 
given  by  the  friar,  but  considerably  less  attractive 
and  highly  colored ;  and  they  also  learned  that  the 
Cibolans  had  requested  the  south-western  tribes  not 
to  permit  the  Christians  to  pass,  but  to  kill  them. 
This  report  was  brought  south  by  Zaldivar  and  three 
men,  who  met  Coronado  at  Chametla ;  and  while  the 
news  was  kept  secret,  it  was  generally  understood  to 
be  bad,  and  Fray  Marcos  had  to  exert  his  eloquence 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  discouragement.^® 

I  append  a  note  on  the  bibliography  of  Coronado's 
expedition. ^^     As  I  have  said,  the  general  left  San 

^'Mendoca's  letter  to  the  king,  of  April  17,  1540,  with  quotations  from 
i>iM' report  Pacheco,  Doc.,  ii.  355-62;  CaUafUda,  Rd.,  29-30. 

"The  most  complete  narrative  ia  that  of  Pedro  Casta&eda  de  N&gera, 
Dowtt  to  the  world  only  through  the  French  translation,  Castafleila,  ReSiUon 
^*  yoyaije  de  CihoUjL,  in  Ttrrumx-CompanSf  Voy.,  serie  i.  torn.  ix.  246  p.,  with 
^  appendix  of  varioua  doc.  pertaining  to  tlie  subject.     The  author  accom- 
puiied  the  expedition  in  a  capacity  not  stated;  wrote  about  20  years  after 
^e  occurrence  of  the  events  described,  and  ace.  to  M.  Temaux  was  a  resi- 
<l^Qt  of  Culiacan.     He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  education,  being  a  most 
entertaining  chronicler,  and  apparently  a  faithful  historian.     There  is  a  de- 
gree of  inaccuracy  in  dates,  but  otherwise  the  record  is  remarkably  clear  and 
tttidfactory.     Fernandez  Duro,  in  his  Notirlas  de  Al'jumis  Exited icioneiy  125, 
repit^ents  the  Spanish  original  as  pub.  in  Paclieco^  Doc,  ix.  or  xiv.  373;  but 
this  is  an  error.     If  it  is  pub.  in  some  other  vol.  or  p.  of  that  col.,  I  have 
not  found  it.     A  copy  of  the  Span,  original  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
Lenox  collection  in  54,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  have  it  printed  by  the 
Smithsonian  Inst. 

There  are  two  other  accounts  written  by  officers  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition. The  first  is  the  Reladon  del  Suceso  de  la  Jornada  (jue  Fran.  Vajiqttez 
df.  Coffmado  hizo  en  el  DescvhHndenlo  de  Cibola,  in  Florida,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  147-54; 
also  in  Pacheeo,  Doe.,  xiv.  318-29,  from  an  original  at  Siniancas.  Tlie  writ- 
er's name  is  unknown.  The  second  is  the  Reladon  mie  did  tl  Ca-pUan  Jvuin 
JaroauUiH  in  Florida,  Col  Doc,  i.  154-63;  Paclteco,  Doc.,  xix.  304-18;  and 
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Miguel  about  the  middle  of  April,  taking  with  him  50 
horsemen,  a  few  foot-soldiers,  a  body  of  native  allies, 

tnmaL  in  Termamz,  L  ix.  364-92.  These  nairatiret,  tiioogh  leas  extenaiTe 
than  that  of  Castafteda,  are  hardly  leas  important  in  sereral  reapeete,  both 
antboTB  having  accompanied  Coronado  throaghont  the  march  to  QniTira.  A 
letter  of  Cor^iado  to  the  yiceroy,  dated  Aag.  3,  1540,  and  deacriliiiig  the 
eventa  of  the  campaign  down  to  date,  is  found  translated  in  Rannuio,  Navig.^ 
iii.  359-63;  and  HaUu^'s  Toy.,  iiL  373-9.  Hia  letter  of  Apnl  20,  '41,  to  the 
emperor  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  extant;  hot  a  later  letter,  of  Oct.  20,  '41,  de- 
scribing the  exped.  to  Qnivira,  ia  found  in  Paekeca,  Doc,,  iiL  362-9;  repeated 
in  xiiL  261^;  and  in  Temaux,  L  ix.  355-^3.  In  Pachera,  Doc,  xix.  529-32, 
is  the  Tniskuio  de  Iom  ^Varras,  a  letter  or  report  from  Cibola,  dated  Jnl^  20, 
'40,  giving  an  accoant  of  the  march  and  of  the  taking  of  Cibola,  the  writer's 
name  not  appearing. 

Among  the  early  standard  writers,  Mota  PSsdiUa,  Coirq,  K.  OaL,  iiL  14, 
158-69,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  givins  details  not  apparently  not  drawn  from 
the  originals  named  alKyve;  bat  his  additiooa  are  for  the  moat  part  of  aliffht 
importance  and  of  unknown  origin.  Other  referenoea  to  anthoritiea  of  wis 
class  are  as  follows:  Torquemadoj  Monarq.  Imd.,  L  609-10;  iiL  358-9,  610-12; 
Herrera,  Jfigt.  Otn.,  dec  yL  lib.  ix.  cap.  11-12;  Ostedo,  Hui.  Gen.,  iiL  168; 
iv.  19;  Oomanh  Hui.  Ind.,  272-4;  MendiHa,  HitL  Erie*.,  400;  Beaumont^  Crmu 
Mich.,  iv.  213^34,  378-86;  Bcmofd,  Hiat,  Momio  Nmoco,  107;  Bcmal  Dka, 
HUL  Conn.  ^?^»  ^^'  ^'^  Casit,  HkL  Apol.,  nos.  32-7,  127-9;  Bihat,  Trium- 
pftoa,  26-i;  VenetjoM^  SoL  CaL,  L  167-9;  Clavigero,  Star.  CaL,  153;  Alfgre, 
jnst.  Comp.  J.,  L  237-8;  ScUmeron,  RelaciontA,  7-9;  Cavo,  Trts  8iylo&,  i.  127-9; 
Lorcnzano,  in  Cortes,  HiM.  Mex.,  325;  Gaknm'g  DiseotK,  220-7;  KoHeku  de 
Exped.,  MS.,  241-2;  Sinaloa,  Mem.  HuL,  MS.,  10-12. 

Among  modem  writers  who  have  added  to  their  version  of  the  narrative 
nseful  comments  on  the  route,  etc.,  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  Gen.  J. 
H.  Simpson,  Coromtdos  March,  in  SmUhmrnkm  Repi,  '69,  p.  306-40,  who  has 
(liscusseil  the  question  of  route,  localities,  etc.,  in  a  manner  that  left  little  or 
iiothiug  to  be  desired.  Davis,  Span.  Cong,  qf  N.  Mex.,  141-233,  has  ^ven  a 
Cimdensed  translation  of  Castafieda,  with  notes  and  remarks  from  his  own 
knowleilge  of  the  countr>'.  The  results  of  Bandelier's,  Hist.  Introd.,  9-29, 
investigations  on  the  identity  of  the  (Nieblo  groups  visited  by  Coronado  have 
1>een  most  satisfactory,  this  writer  having  access  to  documents  and  books  not 
known  to  the  others.  In  the  same  connection  may  be  named  the  following 
works:  Prince's  HisL  Si:,  116-48;  Gallatin,  in  Amer,  EtknoL  Soc,  Trans.,  iL; 
Siiuier,  in  Amer.  Review,  Nov.  '48;  Whippie,  in  Pa:,  R.  R.  Repts,  iiL  10^12; 
Monjan,  in  -.V.  Am.  Rev.,  April  '69;  Moluiawfcn,  Reisen,  iL  211-12,  403;  Emory  s 
li'otes,  139.  l.'W;  Af>ert's  Rept,  3ath  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  41;  Ices*  Col. 
Riv.,  19-20;  Z>arw'  Ei  Griujo,  61-70;  Scltoolcn^'s  Arch.,  iv.  23-39;  vL  67-71; 
Miller's  CenUn.  Sk.,  1.3. 

See  also  the  following  general  references:  Pctyno,  in  Soc  Mex.  Geog.,  2d 
ep.,  ii.  138^0;  Esrwfero,  Sot.  Son.,  9,  27-9;  GoOfriedt,  N.  Welt,  660-1;  Laet, 
Aonui  OrhtA^  21H)-3<)5;  .Miujin,  Hist.  Cuir.  Ind.,  91-2;  Bnm/ey's  Chron.  HisL, 
i.  216-17;  aily  in  Soc.  Mex.  Geo:/.,  viii.  4S1-2;  Moniai.wf,  X.  Wetrekl,  209-15; 
Pnrrhas  ftts  Pilgrimes,  v.  853;  Gallatin,  in  Am/cr.  Ethnotj.  Soc,  i.  201;  Id.,  in 
Nouv.  An.  Voy.,  cxxxL  247-74;  Rfvcton,  in  Id.,  cxxvi.  44;  De  Courcys  Cath. 
i  h.,  14;  Maimer  8  Mex.  Azlic^  i.  14o;  Dome Hcrh^H  Deserts,  L  174-9,  182;  Green" 
ho,rs  Or.  arid  CaL,  60-1;  Ind.  Af.  Rrpt,  '63,  p.  388;  Murray s  HisL  Trav., 
ii.  l'.i-9;  Brarlxnhrid'fe's  Sifx.  LetUrs,  81;  Id.,  Early  Discov.,  7-15;  Dob/t*s  Acct 
Hwl.  Bay,  1G2:  /Wi>,  VOri.fou,  68^1);  Lardners  Hist.  Mar.  Discov.,  ii.  98-9; 
Crom^e's'Xfif.  Wealth.  31:  Broirne's  L.  Cal,  16-17;  GleeJions  HisL  Calh.  Ch., 
i.  06-S'.  TuthilCs  Hi-t.  Oil.,  10-11;  Fn.jnet,  La  Cat.,  7;  Matrhand,  Toy.,  L 
viii.;  BarUrs  HisL  We-st.  St.,  547;  Farnham's  L{te  in  CaL,  125-6;  Ixurnau- 
dii-re,  Mex.  Gual.,   145;  Taylor,  in  CaL  Fanner,   Feb.  21,   Mar.  14,  Aug.  25* 
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and  all  the  friars,  including  Marcos  de  Niza.     His 
route  was  across  the  Yaqui   to  Corazones  and   the 
Sonora  valley,  thence  continuing  his  way  northward. 
At  the  end  of  April  the  main  army  under  Arellano 
also  left  San  Miguel  for  Sonora,  where  the  Spaniards 
founded  a  settlement  at  San  Ger6nimo  and  remained 
till  October,  then  joining  the  general  in  the  far  north, 
except  a  garrison  left  at  the  new  town.     With  the 
fortunes  of  this  Sonora  settlement  of  San  Grer6nirao, 
abandoned  after  a  change  of  site  before  the  return 
of  Coi-onado,  we  are  not  directly  concerned  here.     It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  Melchor  Diaz,  sent 
back  from  Cibola  to  command  the  garrison  of  80  men, 
made,  in   1540,  an  expedition  to  the  gulf  shore,  and 
thence  up  the  Colorado,  which  he  crossed  to  make 
explorations  southward   on   the  western   bank.     He 
did  not,  apparently,  reach  the  Gila,  but  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  passed  the   Arizona  line.     He  gave  the 
name  Rio  del  Tizon,  from  the  fire-brands  with  which 
the    natives   warmed    themselves,    to   the  Colorado, 
which  Alarcon  had  called  Buena  Quia;  and  in  this 
enterprise  he  lost  his  life.^^ 

The  march  of  Coronado's  party  from  Sonora  to 
Cibola  in  June  and  July,  and  that  of  the  main  army 
Under  Arellano  in  November  and  December,  presented 
nothing  of  special  importance  or  interest  for  the  chron- 
iclers, who  have  given  us  but  few  particulars  of  adven- 
ture or  hardship.  For  us  the  chief  interest  centres 
upon  the  route  followed,  which,  in  its  general  features, 
is  by  no  means  so  vaguely  recorded  as  has  often  been 
supposed,  though  in  the  absence  of  the  original  diary 
the  narratives  are  naturally  confusing,  incomplete,  or 

'82;  HbUoiC*  Handbook,  386-91;  Hittdl,  in  Califomian,  i.  130-6;  Poussin,  PtM- 
samx  Amir.,  L  340-3;  Id.,  Qvestion  de  VOrHgon,  18-20;  Id.,  Tfte  U.  S.,  234-5; 
VfrnofftM,  Stketkm  qf  Cwhiu,  46S;  Frtjea,  Hist.  Breve,  191-5;  Arizona  Hint. 
(KiLottK  37-42;  McKenmft  Direct.,  307;  Zamaoov*,  Hist.  Mej.,  iv.  605.  654-7; 
JTb/ztM.  Exphr.,  i.  95;  Banerq/Tn  Hist.  U.  S.,  i.  40;  Marcy's  Thirty  Years,. 
78-9;  Kerr*s  CoL  Voy.,  ii.  110-11;  Buelna,  ComperuUo,  10-11;  Johnsons  Hist. 
Ariz.,  6;  Hodf^*  Ariz.,  17. 

^  For  Diaz*  Azped.  and  tho  annals  of  S.  Oertfnimo,  see  Hist.  North  Mex^ 
8l,  L  87-90. 
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perhaps  erroneous  as  to  details,  for  some  of  which  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  appended  note.** 


^  Janmillo,  ReL,  wbo  wms  with  Coronado*8  advmnoe,  ^ves  most  details. 
The  roote  to  Sonon  was  as  follows:  Coliacan;  4  days  to  Rio  Petatlan;  3  dayi 
to  Rio  Sinaloa;  5  days  to  Arroyo  de  Cedros;  3  days  to  Rio  Yaqoi;  3  days  to 
an  arroyo  where  were  straw  huts;  2  days  to  the  Tillage  of  Coracones;  time 
not  given,  distance  perhaps  6  or  7  L  (10  L  ace  to  BeL  M  SttceM,  318),  appar- 
ently on  the  same  stream,  to  Sooora;  and  1  day  crossing  the  stream  to  a  vil- 
lage  ealle«i  (doubtfully)  Isi^  (clearly  regarded  as  in  the  Sonora  valley).  From 
Sonora  about  4  days  over  the  desert  (or  unoccupied  country),  to  the  arroyo 
calle^l  Kexpa  (probably  the  Sta  CVux,  but  possibly  the  S.  Pedro);  2  days  down 
this  stream;  tlience  turning  to  the  right  at  (or  to)  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
range,  which  was  followevl  tor  2  days,  and  which  was  said  to  be  calleii  Chichil- 
tic-^dli,  crossing  which  range  they  came  to  a  deep  stream,  with  steep  bankji 
(Gila  or  $.  Petln.>?).  How  much  they  turned  to  the  right  (perhaps  omy  keep- 
ing  on  X.  while  the  stream  turned  to  the  left)  of  the  ^expa,  or  how  near  their 
route  was  to  the  mts  foUowe^U  is  not  shown;  but  that  they  were  between  the 
Sta  Ouz  and  S.  Pe  \ro  seems  clear  enough.  Elsewhere  J.  sa>*B  they  gave  the 
name  Chichilte  Calli  to  the  place  where  they  passed,  because  they  had  learned 
from  lud.  farther  back  that  they  called  it  so.  What  precedes  ia  from  the 
French  version;  the  Span,  ori^jrinal  (which  may  be  imperfectly  printed)  differs 
somewhat,  ad  follows:  2  days  down  the  Kexpa,  then  leaving  the  stream,  '  we 
went  to  the  right  to  the  f(X»t  of  the  cordillera  in  a  journey  of  2  days,  where 
we  learned  that  it  was  called  Cliichiltie.  There  (dearly  **  Chichiltie  Alii  "  is  a 
misprint  for  Chichilte  Calli)  the  cordillera  being  passed,  we  went  to  a  deep 
arroyo  ami  caflada,  where  we  fouuii  water  and  grass  for  the  horses;  *  or  ebe- 
where,  '  which  (the  cordillera  de  sierras  300  L  from  Mex.,  correcting  an  evi- 
dent error  of  punctuation)  we  named  Chichitte  Calli,  etc.*  J.  says  uiat  from 
this  place  they  turned  to  the  N.  K.,  thus  implying  that  the  previous  course 
had  been  N.,  which,  with  the  general  tenor  of  all  the  narratives,  is  fatal  to  the 
theory — slightly  favoivd  by  Band<>»lier — ^that  Coronatio  may  have  crossed  the 
main  sierra  to  the  Chihuahua  Casas  Grandes,  and  then  turned  N.  (or  N.  w.) 
to  Zufii.    J.  does  not  mention  anv  ruin. 

Castafietla,  p.  4^1  (who  wad  with  the  main  army),  tells  us  simply  that 
Coronailo  croesevl  the  inhabited  ci^untry  till  he  came  to  Chichiltieale,  *  where 
the  de:»ert  begins.*  *  lie  was  especially  afliicted  to  see  that  this  Oiichilticale, 
of  which  so  much  ha^l  Iteen  saitX  was  educed  to  a  house  in  ruins,  and  with- 
out rvxtf,  but  which,  nevertheless,  seemi^l  to  have  been  fortified.  It  was 
clearly  seen  that  this  house,  built  of  red  earth,  was  the  work  of  civilized 
pe^kple  ci^nie  frv^m  afar.  Tliey  left  this  place  and  entered  the  desert.'  The 
last  village  towanl  the  desert,  visiteil  by  Xira  ip.  12>.  B^:innin£  of  the 
desert,  tXiO  1.  from  CuUacan.  rejhched  by  Diai  and  Zalibvar  (p.  29).  The  main 
army  passed  a  province  calleii  Naca|.van,  where  grew  tnnas,  or  Ind.  figs,  and 
reachi.^!  C*hichilticale.  near  which  thoy  saw  a  di^  of  homed  sheep,  and  then 
entereii  the  desert  tp.  !v>-4K  Nanie  of  Cliichilticale  given  formerly  to  the 
place,  l^ecause  the  fr:.irs  fouud  in  that  resrioa  a  house  which  had  long  been 
inhabiteii  by  a  j*e^»ple  frvmi  C.lvla.  Here  the  country  ceases  to  be  covered 
wi:h  aW'T*  (jt^ruj-,  and  chanjics  it*  asjH^v^t;  here  the  gull  en^ls  and  the  coast 
turns.  -This  iueniines  the  pLuv  with  Nix>i's  fertile  vallev,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  in  oo".  ^  Tlie  mts  toll  -w  th.^  &.*me  direction  (that  is,  they  trend  west- 
warl'.  anl  must  bo  crost^tivi  m  orier  to  enter  a^m  into  the  plains  <p.  160-1). 
The  r..t  chain  is  th.it  of  t:-.e  Sv^uth  Sia  >that  is,  the  main  sierra  and  its 
bra-K  r.es».  ana  from  ChiohihicUe,  where  the  mts  l^egin,  to  Cil^ola  is  SO  leagues 
»p.  !>>'.  T!ie  ccaeral  course  !rv»m  tV.liaoAn  to  CiWla  is  a  little  K.  of  N.  (p. 
ISl  . 

Siy>  Corx^n.i^io.  //-i.N  f,  iii.  o7"»  *1  dei^rt<sl  fn>m  the  Caracooes,  and 
alw;ivs  kvi't  o\  the  Jva  c\vv<t,  as  :.t«t  re  as  1  <LVuld  iud^ie,  and  in  verv  deed  I 
Still  round  :ny  stlfe  the  farther  vv.T:  m  such  sort,  that  when  I  arrived  at  Chi- 
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In  the  map  the  reader  will  find  the  general  limits 
of  the  route  indicated,  with  no  attempt  to  show  de- 
tails, by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  right,   and   Niza's 
route  by  those  on  the  left.     The  location  of  Sonora, 
in  the  region  of  Arizpe,  though  there  are  difficulties 
respecting  the  exact  sites  of  Coi-azones,  San  Ger6nimo, 
and  the  village  of  Sonora,  may  be  regarded  as  unques- 
tionable.     That  Coronado's  route  was  via  the  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  site  of  the  later  Tucson,  or  that  ChichiU 
ticale,  the  place  where  he  changed  his  course  to  the 
north-e,ast,  was  in  the  region  where  the  Gila  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  is  hardly  less  certain.     Chichil- 

ehilticale  I  found  myBelfe  ienne  daves  ioumey  from  the  Sea;  and  the  father 
provinciall  aayd  that  it  was  onely  but  five  leagues  distance,  and  that  he  had 
Kene  the  same.  Wee  all  conceived  great  griefe,  and  were  not  a  little  con- 
foonded  when  we  saw  that  wee  found  euery  thing  contrary  to  the  Information 
vhich  he  had  given  your  Lordship/  and  more  to  the  same  purport.  He  says 
that  the  coast  turns  west  opposite  Corazones  10  or  12  1.,  and  he  had  heard  of 
the  ihips  passing.  He  remained  2  days  at  Chichilticale,  and  on  June  21st 
entered  the  desert  or  mts  beyond.  In  the  Reladon  del  Sucew  there  is  no  in- 
formatiAQ  about  the  route  from  Sonora  to  Cibola;  and  the  same  ia  true  of  the 
uon.  Ittter  in  PachtcOt  Doc,  xix.  529. 

On  the  route  beyond  Chichilticale,  JaramiUo  says:  3  days  N.  E.  (from  the 

nfiada  reached  by  crossing  the  mts)  to  a  river  named  S.  Juan,  from  the  day; 

2  dayi  more  to  N.,  to  river  called  Balsas,  because  it  had  to  be  crossed  on 

nfts;  2  short  days  to  Arroyo  de  la  Barranca,  nearly  N.  e.  ;  1  day  to  Rio  Frio; 

1  day  through  a  pine  wood  to  an  arroyo,  where  3  men  died  of  poison;  2  days 

to  the  Arroyo  Vermejo,  N.  E. ;  and  2  days  to  the  first  town  of  Cibola.     James 

A.  Reavis,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  this  region,  where  he  has  a  large  land 

cUim,  in  Cor<ynado^8  BouU,  a  MS.  kindly  furnished  for  my  use,  identifies  the 

ttreams  as  follows:  the  deep  arroyo,  perhaps  Pinal  Creek;  S.  Juan,  south 

fork  of  the  Rio  Salado;  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  White  Mt  River;  Arroyo  de  la 

Bwranca,  Summit  Spring;  Rio  Frio,  Colorado  Chiquito;  next  arroyo,  Carrizo; 

^d  Rio  Vermejo,  Zu&i  River.     Castafieda  (p.  41)  says  that  in  15  days  they 

^ved  within  8  L  of  Cibola,  on  a  river  called  Vermejo  (red),  on  account  of 

iti  loily  and  red  waters;  and  (p.  55)  that  the  main  army,  3  days  into  the 

d^rt,  on  a  river  in  a  deep  ravine  found  a  large  horn  that  Coronado  had  seen 

^  left  as  a  guide.     One  oay  before  reaching  Cfbola  they  had  a  gale  and  snow 

•tomu    From  Chichilticale  to  Cibola  80  1.  (p.  162).     Cibola  was  in  a  narrow 

^ey  between  steep  mts.     The  largest  town  was  called  Muzaque  (p.  163-4). 

Coronado  {Hakbtyt,  iii.  375)  says  that  after  30  1.  they  found  fresh  rivers  and 

pass;  abo  flax,  especially  on  a  river  calle.l  Rio  del  Lino  (prob.  Colorado  Chi- 

^oJto);  then  they  came  to  the  city  of  Granada;  and  (p.  377)  there  were  7 

towns  within  4  L,  all  called  Cibola,  but  no  one  of  them  so  named.     Only  one 

faa  Ur^er  than  that  called  by  C.  Graiia<la,  which  had  some  200  houses  within 

the  waUs,  and  perhaps  300  others.     JaramiUo  says  there  were  5  towns  withi:i 

6  L    Castafleda  (p.  42)  says  that  Cibola  was  the  village  called  Granada.     In 

the  Rehdon  del  Sttceso,  319-20,  the  author  says  that  Niza  had  understood  all 

iiiB  7  town* — which  really  had  from  150  to  300  houses  each— to  be  one  city, 

called  Cibola.     The  route  from  Culiacan  U  240  1.  N.  to  W  30'  (at  ChichUti- 

cale),  and  thence  N.  E.  to  CilK)la  in  about  36^  (really  about  35°).     Niza  had 

understood  the  largest  town  to  be  called  Abacus,  as  will  be  remembered. 
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ticale,  the  'red  house/  a  ruin  which  gave  Dame  to  the 
place,  has  been  generally  identified  with  the  famoue 
Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila,  and  I  find  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  identity.  The  ruin  in  itself  would  not  suffice 
to  fix  the  route,  but  it  goes  far  to  confirm  the  general 
purport  of  all  the  evidence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Coronado's  Chichilticale  was  the  casa 
grande  itself,  but  rather  a  place  named  for  that  re- 
markable structure,  not  far  away.  Niza  had  probably 
received  his  impressions  of  the  Gila  valley  from  the 
Pima  villages;  Diaz  had  noted  rather  the  adobe  ruin; 
and  Coronado  may  have  passed  to  the  right  of  it,  or 
merely  gone  with  a  small  party  westward  to  examine 
it.  Nothing  short  of  a  minute  diary  of  each  day's 
journey  could  be  expected  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  course  followed.  I  make  no  attempt  to  identify 
the  streams  crossed  on  the  march  north-eastward 
from  the  Gila  between  Florence  and  the  San  Pedro 
mouth  to  Cibola. 

The  identitv  of  Cfbola  and  the  Pueblo  towns  of 
Zuiii  is  so  clearly  established  by  all  the  evidence,  and 
has  been  so  generally  confirmed  by  such  investigators 
as  Simpson,  Davis,  Prince,  Bandelier,  and  others,  that 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  even  to  fully  recapitulate 
the  proofs.  No  other  group  of  towns  will  at  all  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  narratives.  The  difficulties 
and  objections  hardly  merit  notice.  The  few  who 
have  favored  other  groups  have  been  led  mainly  by  a 
desire  to  justify  some  exaggerations  of  the  discoverers, 
by  finding  ruins  to  represent  a  grander  Cfbola;  and  in 
support  of  their  conclusions  have  found  little  more 
than  the  presence  of  ruins  in  most  directions  from 
most  groups.  The  position  of  Cibola  as  the  first  Pue- 
blo province  found  in  coming  north-east,  or  left  on 
going  south-west;  its  geographical  relations  to  Moqui 
in  the  north-west  and  Acoma  on  the  east;  the  definite 
statement  of  Castiiueda  that  as  far  as  Cfbola,  and  a 
dav  or  two  bevond,  the  streams  flowed  into  the  South 
Sea,  but  later  into  the  North  Sea;  the  correspondence 
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Couosmo  Ano  Niea  is  Arizona. 
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of  one  of  its  towns  on  a  rock  to  the  ruins  of  Old  Zufii^ 
and  of  the  rest  to  the  still  existing  town  and  nuns  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  the  agreement  from  the  time  of  Es- 
pejo  of  all  the  early  Spanish  authorities  who  wrote 
intelligently  on  the  subject — appear  to  me  conclusive." 
Thus  about  the  10th  of  July — I  give  only  approxi- 
mate dates,  without  pointing  out  minor  discrepancies 
in  the  different  narratives — Coronado  and  his  men 
came  in  si^^bt  of  the  famous  Cibola.  The  town  first 
appnjached,  and  named  by  the  Spaniards  Granada, 
stood  on  a  rocky  mesa  corresponding  to  the  ruins  of 
Old  Zuni ;  the  one  seen  by  Xiza,  if  he  saw  any,  was 
in  the  valley,  like  the  pueblo  still  standing  but  per- 
haps built  later;  while  the  others  are  still  represented 
by  heaps  of  ruius.*^  The  people  of  Granada,  not 
appreciating  the  beneGts  to  be  gained  by  submission 
to  tlie  Spaniards'  king  and  Christians'  Grod,  came  out 
in  warlike  array  to  anniliilate  the  little  band  of  invad- 
ers, their  arrows  killing  a  horse  and  piercing  a  friar's 
gown;  but  with  the  battle-cry  of  'Santiago'  the  sol- 

*^  A  resume  of  reasons  for  the  identitj  is  given  in  my  Kativt  Rates,  iv, 
673-4.  Banilelier,  /Ji4.  Introd.,  12-16,  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  evi* 
dence.  £:(pejo,  Rtlinon,  117-20,  ISO,  found  at  Zafii  some  Mex.  Ind.  whom 
Coronatio  left  at  Cibola,  and  therefore  his  testimony  to  the  identity  should 
be  in  itself  conclusive.  True,  there  are  two  copies  of  £.8  RfUidom,  one  of 
which  gives  the  name  Ame  or  And  instead  of  ZuAi,  thus  suggesting  the  sus- 
picion that  tlie  latter  name  in  the  other,  and  Hakluyt  s  version  from  it,  may 
pti^dilily  have  been  an  inter{>olation;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  Ame  ij 
a  uiLsprint;  at  any  rate,  the  proof  is  more  than  sufficient  without  this.  Sal- 
nieroa,  Hdnriont*,  7-9,  writing  in  1628,  speaks  of  Cibola  as  the  capital  of  the 
ZuAi  ])roviuee.  David,  S}tifu  Cort'f.,  120,  found  in  a  MS.  of  1688  a  reference 
to  ZuAi  a^  the  buffalo  province,  which  he  regards  as  conclusive. 

AlK>ut  the  origin  of  the  word  CiKtla  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty.  It  ia 
tlie  Spanish  name  in  mo<lem  dictionaries  of  the  American  bison,  or  buffido 
(feminine  of  ciUth^^  and  was,  I  8up|>ose,  of  American  origin.  I  learn  from 
Gatscliet,  thniu-h  Bau.lelier,  Hl<t.  IntnyL,  9,  that  SPmloild  in  the  laleta  dia^ 
Kct  means  *  buffalo.'  We  may  8upj»ose  either  that  the  Spaniards,  findins  a 
stnri  :e  animal  during  thoir  trip  to  tlie  much  talke  I  of  sevea  citiej  of  Cibola, 
formed  a  needed  name  from  tliat  of  the  t«»wns;  or  that  the  towns  had  previ- 
ously p.ceived  the  native  name  of  tlu*  buffalo.  I  think  it  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever, th  It  tlie  name  was  never  ai»pl!e  I  to  the  towns  till  after  the  Spaniards 
ci:ii*';  but  tint  the  latter,  far  i.i  the  s.  w.,  hearing  the  name — that  of  the 
buff  do  fir  buffdti  country — often  used  by  the  natives,  took  it  for  granted 
tbat  it  b  longe  I  t«>  the  cities  or  province,  the  Ind.  gradually  a<loptmg  the 
UKige.  But  all  is  mere  conjecture,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  In  a  note  to  a 
doc.  in  P'lrh^rn,  Lk*^.,  iv.  21>9,  Cil»ola  is  saiJ  to  be  the  name  of  a  province  or 
itd  capital  i.i  PcTU,  noted  fi»r  its  hides. 

-'  :See  deocrip.  of  these  and  other  ruins  in  XoL  RaceSf  iv.  641-74. 
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diers  charged,  and  drove  them  within  the  walls,  kill- 
ing several.  The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a 
struggle  in  which  the  general  was  knocked  down  by 
stones  thrown  from  the  roofs,  and  had  his  foot  pierced 
by  an  arrow.*^  Submitting,  the  natives  forthwith 
abandoned  their  town.  A  few  days  later  the  other 
villages  sent  in  their  formal  submission,  with  some 
gifts;  but  on  being  urged  to  become  Christians  and 
Spanish  subjects,  they  fled  to  the  hills.  Some  of  them 
came  back  as  the  weeks  passed  by;  and  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races  during  the  conqueror's  stay  were 
friendly,  though  marked  by  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
natives. 

And  now  that  Coronado  was  at  last  master  of  the 
femous  'seven  cities,'  both  he  and  his  companions  were 
grievously  disappointed.  They  had  found,  indeed,  an 
agricultural  people,  living  in  stone  and  adobe  houses 
of  several  stories,  dressed  to  some  extent  in  cotton, 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  buffalo  hides,  and  various 
other  petty  arts,  and  even  having  a  few  turquoises. 
Yet  the  kingdom  of  rich  cities  had  dwindled  to  a 
small  province  of  small  and  poor  villages,  and  the 
conauest  seemed  a  small  achievement  for  so  grand  and 
costly  an  expedition.  Doubtless,  however,  the  Pueblo 
towns  as  they  were  found  would  have  excited  much 
admiration  but  for  the  contrast  between  the  reality 
and  the  brilliant  magnificence  of  the  invaders'  expecta- 
tions. On  making  inquiries  respecting  Niza's  three 
grand  kingdoms  outside  of  Cfbola,  they  learned  that  of 
ilarata  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  whatever ;  that 
Totonteac  was  said  to  be  a  hot  lake,  with  four  or  five 
houses  and  other  ruined  ones  on  its  shores ;  and  that 
Acus,  a  name  that  had  no  existence  *  with  an  aspira- 
tion nor  without,'  was  probably  Acuco,  a  small  town 
and  not  a  province.  Kight  heartily  was  the  padre 
provincial  cursed  by  the  army  for  his  gross  exaggera- 
tions, to  which  a  much  harsher  term  was  freely  applied. 

"According  to  the  Bel.  del  Sueeao,  the  Spaniarda  were  repulsed  in  the 
*>iuilt)  aad  had  to  withdraw  to  a  shoit  diatance  and  use  their  nre-arms. 
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What  Fray  Marcos  had  to  say  in  his  own  defenc0 
does  not  appear;  but  Cibola  was  soon  made  too  hot 
for  the  good  friar,  who  was  sent  back  to  Sonora,  and 
thence  farther  soath,  to  appear  no  more  in  northern 
annala"  He  probably  departed  with  captains  Diaz 
and  Gallego,  who  in  August  were  despatched  with 
orders  for  the  main  army  under  Arellano,  who  was  to 
join  tlie  general,  leaving  Diaz  in  command  at  Sonora, 
while  Gallego  should  go  on  to  Mexico,  carrying  Coro- 
nado's  report  of  August  3d,  as  already  cited. 

Corona<lo  remained  at  Zufii  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  he  had  no 
thought  of  retuniing  without  making  additional  ex- 
plorations; and,  indeed,  there  were  reports  of  more 
distant  pn>vinces,  where  fame  and  wealth  might  yet 
be  successfully  sought  The  mo6t  brilliant  indica- 
tions pi>inttxl  to  the  east,  whither  we  shall  follow  the 
invaders  in  the  next  chapter;  but  information  was 
alsc^  obtained  about  a  province  of  Tusayan,  with  seven 
towns,  situated  si^me  25  leagues  toward  the  north- 
west, doubtless  the  MiXjui  villager **  Before  August 
3d  Captain  Tobar,  with  a  small  force  including  seven- 
toon  horsemen  and  Fray  Juan  Padilla,  was  sent  to 
explore.  Marching  for  five  days  through  an  unin- 
habited countr}',  this  party  entered  the  province  by 
stealth,  and  appn>aohed  one  of  the  towns  at  night. 
In  the  morning  the  surprised  inhabitants  came  out, 
and  after  listening  to  what  the  strangers  had  to  say, 
they  ilrew  on  the  grc»und  a  line  which  must  not  be 
pass^xl.  Tlion  Fray  Juan,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
h:s  y^^uth,  lost  l.is  patience,  and  said  to  the  captain, 
•*I:ui^^ttl,  I  know  not  for  what  we  have  ci>me  here." 
The  S;\iniar\{s  made  a  ohanre:  and  the  natives  after 

^  V:  I  r.Ar..«  •**  ikl>..    wT-.:t«r.  Txlcavi;;.  TT.nn.  T^uaa.  Tacukv  and  in  Caa- 

i>.-^   o.isiAio*   fc*  :X»  1      1:.  !>  t    .\f."   .?>.'  ^*L>*-  the  di»«a»c«  s*  cxvea  as  55  L 

ftrjk,^:.:  I  ..  ;<  vV;—  -t  1  Wh.y7*.i>  p-t-.  ^,  A^  Ktft*.  iii.  lOtS-l:^  thinks 
T::sAyAr.  ▼w  r..^:   M>.  v..  >ri   r»irh*:-i*  :  i^::tioaI  with  t^  R»  Venie  raina; 
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losing  many  lives  were  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace, 
bringing  gifts  of  food,  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and  a 
few  turquoises.  They,  too,  admitted  the  invaders  to 
their  towns,  similar  to  those  of  Cfbola  but  somewhat 
larger,  and  became  for  the  time  submissive  vassals 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  They  had  their  tales  to  tell 
of  marvellous  things  beyond,  and  mentioned  a  great 
river,  several  days'  journey  down  the  course  of  which 
lived  a  nation  of  very  tall  men.  Thereupon  Don 
Pedro  returned  and  reported  to  the  general. 

Then  Captain  Cdrdenas,  who  had  succeeded  Sa- 
maniego  as  maestro  de  campo,  was  sent,  with  twelve 
men,  to  seek  the  great  river  and  the  tall  men.  Being 
kindly  received  by  the  people  of  Tusayan,  who  fur- 
nished guides,  Cdrdenas  marched  for  twenty  days,  or 
fifty  leagues  as  one  narrative  has  it,  westward  over  a 
desert  country,  and  at  last  reached  the  river.  But  so 
high  were  its  banks,  that  though  deemed  as  large  as 
the  river  that  flows  past  Seville  in  Spain,  and  said  by 
the  Indians  to  be  over  half  a  league  wide,  it  looked 
like  a  mere  rivulet  flowing  three  or  four  leagues  below; 
and  80  precipitous  that  in  five  or  six  days'  journey  the 
Spaniards  could  find  no  place  where  they  could  get  to 
the  water.  At  the  most  favorable  spot,  three  men  spent 
a  day  in  the  attempt,  but  only  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  distance.  Being  advised 
by  the  guides  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate 
farther  for  want  of  water,  Cdrdenas  returned  to  Cfbola. 
This  was  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  the  great 
cafion  of  the  Colorado,  a  region  but  rarely  penetrated 
even  in  modem  times.  It  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  that  this  river,  flow- 
ing from  the  north-east  to  south-south-west,  was  the 
Kio  del  Tizon,  discovered  by  Melchor  Diaz  near  its 
mouth.  No  further  explorations  were  attempted  in 
this  direction,  and  the  Moqui  towns  were  not  revis- 
ited by  Europeans  for  more  than  forty  years.^ 

*  Pedro  de  Sotomayor  was  the  chronicler  of  this  branch  expedition,  accord- 
ing to  CjtftaAeda;  and  the  three  men  who  tried  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  great 
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cafton  were  Capt.  Melgosa,  Juan  Galeras,  and  an  unnamed  soldier.  On  the  way 
back,  at  a  cascade,  they  found  crystals  of  salt.  A  westward  coarse  from  Moqui 
would  have  led  to  the  Colorado  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito, 
where  the  main  river  turns  abruptly  to  K.  of  w.  As  no  crossing  of  the 
branch  is  mentioned,  and  as  the  coarse  of  the  river  is  given  as  n.  E.  to  s.  s. 
w.,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  suppose  that  Cardenas  went  n.  w. 
to  the  river,  and  followed  it  southward,  but  not  much  importance  can  be  at- 
tached to  this  matter.  Gomara,  Hut.  Ind.,  272,  and  some  other  writers, 
speak  of  C&rdenas'  trip  as  having  extended  to  the  sea,  perhaps  confounding 
it  with  that  of  Diaz  to  the  gulf.  This  may  partially  account  for  the  subse- 
quent curious  transfer  of  Coronado*s  discoveries  from  the  n.  B.  interior  to  the 
K.  w.  coast  on  many  early  maps. 
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CORONADO  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

1540-1542. 

^T  Cibola,  or  Zuni—Alvarado's  Tour  in  thb  East— Talis  of  th« 
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BAOEs — A  Winter  of  Snow  and  Warfare  —  Expedition  to  thr 
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to  Sonora — A  Demoralized  Army — Remarks  on  Results — ^North- 
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The  discovery  of  New  Mexico  dates  from  the  7th 
to  the  10th  of  July,  1540,  when  General  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado  arrived  from  the  south-west  at 
the  province  of  Cibola,  or  the  Zufii  towns,  as  related 
in  the  last  chapter.  On  the  14th  the  general  visited 
a  pefiol  four  leagues  distant,  where  the  natives  were 
said  to  be  fortifying  their  position,  and  returned  the 
satne  day.^  During  the  absence  of  Cdrdenas  on  his 
trip  to  the  Moqui  towns  and  Rio  Colorado,  there  came 
to  Cfbola  a  party  of  natives  from  the  eastern  province 
of  Cicuye,  with  gifts  of  various  leathern  articles  and 
offers  of  tribal  friendship  and  alliance.  Their  chief 
^nd  spokesman  was  Bigotes,  so  named  by  the  Span- 
^^s  for  his  long  mustaches,  and  he  had  much  to  say 
of  the  '  cows,'  that  is,  the  buffaloes,,  of  his  country. 

^Ommada^  Traglado  de  laa  Nuevas,  532.  Nothing  is  said  of  results  or  of 
^  directioQ.  The  fortified  peftol  suggests  the  well-known  Inscription  Rock 
ittt  of  Zofti,  thoogh  the  distance  as  given  is  too  small. 

Hiflr.ABii.AXDN.ICxx.   4  (49) 
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Accordingly,  Captain  Alvarado  was  ordered  with 
twenty  men  to  accompany  the  natives  on  their  return, 
and  to  report  within  eighty  days  respecting  their  coun- 
try and  its  wonderful  animals. 

In  a  journey  of  five  days^  Alvarado  came  to  a  town 
named  Acuco,  supposed  to  be  Niza's  Acus,  built  like 
Granada  of  Cibola  on  a  rock,  and  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  stairway,  terminating  in  mere  holes  for  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  inhabitants  were  hostile  at  first, 
but  on  threats  of  battle  made  peace  and  furnished 
food.  Three  days  more  brought  the  party,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  toward  the  east,  according  to 
one  of  the  narratives,  to  the  province  of  Tiguex,  with 
its  twelve  towns  in  a  broad  vallev,  on  a  larcje  river 
flowing  from  north  to  south,  said  to  be  well  settled 
for  fifty  leagues  or  more,  and  to  have  villages  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  leagues  from  the  river  on  either  side. 
This  province  became  the  centre  of  subsequent  opera- 
tions; and  indeed,  Alvarado  at  this  time  recognized 
its  advantages,  sending  back  a  recommendation  to  the 
general  to  come  on  and  establish  here  his  winter  quar- 
ters. Then  he  went  on  with  Bigotes  for  five  days  to 
Cicuye,  on  the  border  of  the  plains.  The  natives  in 
respect  of  friendliness  fulfilled  the  promises  that  had 
been  made  by  their  ambassadors,  and,  besides  their 
specialty  of  hides,  their  gifts  included  some  cloth  and 

'  Thirty  leagues  ace  to  CoronndOy  Bel.  del  Sucew,  In  the  Florida  Col.  Doc.^ 
65-4>,  is  fouiul  the  RrUicion  de  lo  que  Hernando  de  Alc^utido  y  Frai/  J  nan  de 
Puddla  dei<ruhrieron  en  demanda  de  la  mar  dtl  Sur  (Norte?),  of  which  the  8ub- 
Btance  is  a^j  foUows:  Left  Onmatla  Aug.  i29,  ITkIO.  toward  Coco  (Acuco);  2  I.  to 
au  oM  edifice  like  a  fort;  1 1.  to  auothcr,  an<l  a  little  farther  to  a  third;  then  a 

?rt»tty  large  city,  all  in  ruins  G  stories  high:  1 1,  to  another  city  in  ruins, 
iere  is  the  seiKiration  of  two  rivads,  one  to  C'hia  (to  left  or  N.),  and  the  other 
(to  s,  a  id  riijht)  Xo  L\ko  (Aoonia),  which  town  is  briefly  described;  thence  to 
a  *vory  gmnl  lajiiina '  (|KThaps  that  where  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  stands  in 
mmUrn  times ^.  and  thoncv  to  a  river  called  Nuestra  Se&ora,  from  the 
day  iSopt.  8th,  the  arrival  being  on  the  7th,  making  the  whole  journey  9d. 
instead  of  8,  as  in  Casta i\eda).  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  12  pnebloi 
of  this  prov.  (Ti^iex,  not  named)  in  the  broad  valley.  It  is  also  stated  that 
there  aro  7  pucbli^s  alvuidoned  and  destroyed  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains, 
pn>b.  r.  tcrring  to  those  ia  the  ilirection  of  Pecos;  also,  that  in  the  whole  coim- 
try  aro  8  )  towns.  Tliero  is  no  record  of  tbe  journey  beyond  the  river.  Some 
desori^ttive  matter  on  a  large  town,  3  fltoriM  of  lapiA  and  3  of  wood,  with 
1  r>.iKK)  inhab. ,  ap(>arenUy  Tm.  As  w*  shall  aas^  Cbataftada  states  later  that 
Alvarado  had  vLuted  Braba  CDmnI  '-  -*  to  Oto^Vw 
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even  turquoises.  But  what  particularly  attracted  the 
ra|»taiii's  attention  here  was  the  statements  of  an  In- 
Jian,  who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Hurall,  or  Harale, 
j>(»ine  300  leaj^ucs  farther  east  toward  Florida.  P^rom 
MMuediiiig  in  his  appearance  this  man  was  named  l»y 
the  Sj^aniards  El  Turco,  or  the  Turk.  He  spoke,  *tout 
autrviuent  (ju'il  n'aurait  du  le  faire/  of  great  cities  in 
liis  country,  and  of  what  was  yet  more  enticing,  gold 
and  silver  in  large  quantities;  and  his  tales  were  sent 
ImcIv  hy  special  messengers  to  the  general.  After  such 
iii'ws,  buflaloes  seemed  of  slight  importance;  yet  Alva- 
rado,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  made  a  trip 
«>ut  into  the  plains  in  search  of  them,  with  the  Turk 
asai^'uide,  and  he  found  the  animals  in  great  numbers. 

Li  this  tour  he  followed  a  river  for  some  100 
leaijjucs  south-eastward.  Then  he  returned  to  Titruex, 
wiiere  he  found  that  Cdrdcnas  had  arrived  from  Cibola 
t'>  i»reiiare  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  and  where 
Alvarado  now  remained  to  await  the  general. 

From  the  j>receding  narrative  of  Alvarado's  expedi- 
tiuii,  the  reader  familiar  with  the  countrv,  or  havin*^  a 
map  before  him,  will  naturally  identify  Acuco  with 
till'  since  famous  and  still  existing  pueblo  of  Acoiua, 
the  province  and  river  of  Tiguex  with  the  valley  of 
Xvw  Mexico's  *  great  river,'  the  Rio  Grande  del 
^orte,  an<l  Cicuve  at  the  edije  of  the  buffalo  plains, 
iruQi  the  vicinitv  of  which  a  river  flowed  south-ea.>t- 
ward,  with  the  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Pecos.  The 
record  of  subsequent  happenings  will,  I  think,  confirm 
those  first  cjonclusions  be^'ond  all  doubt;  and  I  appc^nd 
^Jiiie  descriptive  and  other  matter  from  the  ditlerent 
narratives  which  point  irresistibly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.^   So  far  as  Acuco  is  concerned,  the  identity  has 

'AcQco  5  days  e.  of  Cibola  and  3  days  w.  of  Tiffucx,  Casta fieda,  GO,  71; 
30  L  and  20  1.  substituted  for  the  5  and  3  <lava  in  AVY.  dfl  Su^tm,     On  the 

Acuco  was  TKissed.  but  no  distances  are  eiveii  by 


^^jdoit  bhmder,  oadU  tiie  TiUAge  Tutahaco,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  an- 
^HT  plaee.  Ekten,  as  dtedby  Schoolcraft,  Simpson,  and  others,  triv^-ii 
™^tim  k—  ah  ■•  tha  ZoAi  uune  of  A'ym*^     BandcUer,  H,  gives  the  Qucrvs 
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never  been  questioned,  I  believe ;  yet  there  will  be 
found  in  most  of  the  early  narratives,  indications  that 

Tigaex — also  printed  Tihuez  and  Tihueq — is  40  I.  N.  (b.?)  of  Cibola.  Catta' 
fleda,  lti5-6.  3  cL  (eastward)  of  Acuco.  Jd.,  11,  It  has  12  vil.  on  a  great 
river;  the  val.  is  alwut  2  1.  wide,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  high  snowy  mts; 
4  vil.  at  the  foot  of  the  mts;  3  others  on  the  heights.  Id.,  167-8.  Tiguex  is 
the  central  point  of  all  the  pneblos;  4  vil.  on  the  river  below  T.  are  s.  E.,  be- 
cause  the  nver  makes  a  bend  to  the  s.  (no  snch  bend  appears  on  modem 
maps);  up  and  down  the  val.  the  region  explored  extends  about  130  L,  all 
inhabiteci.  Ai.,  182.  20  1.  E.  of  the  pefiol  of  Acuco,  a  river  flowing  from  N.  to 
8.,  well  settled,  with  70  pueblos,  large  and  small,  in  its  whole  extent  (and 
branches  ?);  the  settled  region  extends  50  1.  N.  and  8.,  and  there  are  some  viL 
15  or  20  1.  away  on  either  side.  BeL  del  Suceso,  323.  On  the  river  are  15  viL 
within  20  1.,  and  others  on  the  branches.  Jaramilh,  309.  Coronado,  Parheco, 
2>oc.,. iii.  3J8,  says  T.  was  the  best  province  found;  yet  not  desirable  for  Span, 
occupation.  Gallatin,  73,  followed  oy  Davis,  185,  and  Prince,  128,  put  Tu^ex 
on  the  Fuerco.  The  reasons  are  the  N.  s.  direction  of  Jemez  from  T.,  and  the 
great  river  crossed  after  passing  Cicuye,  which  these  authors  identify  with 
the  Rio  Crrande.  In  my  opinion,  these  points  are  of  slight  weight  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  tenor  of  all  the  narratives.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
Spaniards  should  have  described  the  valley  of  the  Puerco  as  the  broad  vaUey 
of  a  large  river  on  which  and  on  its  branches  for  over  100  1.  on  the  right  and 
left  were  situated  most  of  the  pueblos.  Davis  admits  that  the  Puerco  was 
but  a  small  stream,  but  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  full  or  flooded  at  the 
time;  yet  in  a  year  and  more  the  Span,  had  ample  time  to  learn  its  compara- 
tive size.  They  went  in  their  explorations  far  below  the  junction,  and  if  the 
Kio  Tiguex  ha<l  been  the  Puerco,  its  junction  with  a  larger  river  would  nat- 
urally have  been  noted.  See  also  what  is  said  below  on  Cicuye.  If,  how- 
ever, any  further  proof  is  needed,  we  have  the  fact  that  Espejo,  ascending  the 
Rio  (frau<le  40  years  later,  found  the  province  of  liguas  with  reports  of  Coro- 
nado's  visit  and  fights  with  the  natives.  EffpHOf  Bel.,  112-13.  This  province 
of  the  Tiguas,  distinct  from  the  Teguas,  or  Tehuas,  was  well  known  at  the 
e!id  of  the  16th  and  in  the  ITtli  centuries,  being  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
almost  certainly  in  the  region  of  Sandfa.  Bandelier,  Hist.  Jntrod.,  18-20, 
after  a  study  of  documentary  evidence  which  he  cites,  and  which  I  shall  liave 
occasion  to  use  later,  has  no  hesitation  in  locating  Tiguex  at  or  near  Berna- 
lillo. Squier,  Kern,  and  Morgan  had  previously  located  Tiguex  ol  the  Rio 
Grande,  above  the  Puerco  junction.  Simpson,  Coronado^s  March,  334-^, 
while  admitting  that  some  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  northern  location, 
yet  chooses  to  fand  Tiguex  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  because  only  there 
IS  the  valley  bounded  on  the  W3st  by  snowy  mts,  the  Socorro  Range,  citing 
also  Jeffei-ys  Atlas  of  1773,  which  puts  Tigua  at  the  foot  of  those  mts. 
8iiii^)8ou'8  view  of  this  matter  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  Espejo*8  trip,  as  we  shall  see;  but  it  would  also  create  other  and 
greater  difficulties. 

Cicuye  (printed  also  Cicuic,  Cicuique,  Ticuique,  Tienique,  and  Acuique), 
rcportoil  to  bo  about  70  1.  east  of  Cibola,  Castaileda,  67,  5  d.  from  Tiguex, 
strongly  fortilied,  with  houses  of  4  stories.  Id.,  71.  On  the  way  back  from 
Quivira,  Coronado  reached  the  Rio  de  Cicuye  30  I.  below  where  he  crossed  it 
on  the  way  from  C,  and  followed  it  up  to  C.  The  Ind.  said  it  flowed  into 
the  Rio  Tiguex  20  d.  below.  /(/.,  134.  Built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  form- 
ing a  square,  with  houses  of  4  stories;  500  warriors.  /(/.,  176.  In  a  narrow 
valL'y  between  pine-covercvl  mts,  o:i  a  little  river,  Id.,  179  70  1.  from  Cibola 
and  'M  I.  from  the  edge  of  the  plains;  the  last  village  toward  the  east.  Id,f 
1S8.  B.'tween  Cieuye  and  Quirix  there  is  a  small,  well-fortified  village  called 
by  the  Span.  Ximera  or  Ximena  (S.  Cristdbal  ace.  to  Bandelier),  and  another 
larger  one,  nearly  aKandoned,  called  by  the  Span.  Silos,  and  a  3d,  entirely 
ruined,  as  was  said,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Teyas  savages  5  or  6  years  before^ 
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the  original  Acoma  may  have  been  farther  north  than 
the  modern  peiiol  pueblo,  and  more  nearly  in  a  line 
between  Zuni  and  Tiguex.  As  to  Tiguex  and  Cicuye, 
Gallatin,  followed  by  Davis  and  Prince,  has  located 
the  former  on  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  the  latter  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  These  authors  thus  escape  from  a 
few  slight  difficulties,  to  become  involved,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  many  greater  ones,  ignoring  several  clear 
points  in  the  testimony  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
records.  Whik  Tiguex,  however,  was  certainly  in  the 
Rio  Grande  valley,  there  remains  a  slight  doubt  as  to 
its  latitude,  such  excellent  authorities  as  Simpson  and 
Bandelier  differing  in  their  conclusions.  The  latter 
)uts  the  pueblo  and  province  in  the  region  of  Berna- 
illo  and  Sandfa,  while  the  former  prefers  a  site  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Puerco.  Although  Simpson  makes 
one  or  two  strong  points  in  favor  of  his  position,  yet 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  overwhelming — 
amounting,  I  think,  to  proof — in  support  of  the 
northern  site  of  Tiguex.    Much  that  may  seem  vague 

they  having  attacked  Cicuye,  but  without  success.     There  are  7  vil.  bet.  C. 
And  the  Sierra  Nevada,  one  of  them  subject  to  C.  and  half  destroyed  by  the 
Bvaget  (poAsibly  the  one  called  Silos  above).  Id.,  177-9.     Ihe  largest  of  the 
ordinary  pueblos,  with  houses  4  and  5  stories  hish;  15  1.  east  of  the  Rio  de 
Tiguex,  on  the  border  of  the  bufGalo  plains.  ReL  del  Suceso.     Four  days  (east- 
'Tird)  from  Tiguex,  past  2  vil.  not  named;  then  3  d.  a  little  more  N.  E.  to 
the  Kio  de  Ticuique  (Cicuye);   then  N.  E.  into  the  plains.  Jaramillo,  309. 
Simpaon,  336,  shows  that  the  way  from  Pecos  to  the  Kio  Gallinas  (the  main 
branch  of  the  R.  Pecos)  leads  N.  E.  about  50  miles  over  rough  mts,  and  may 
h»ve  taken  4  days  (only  3  ace.  to  Jaramillo);  also  that  the  Gallinas,  being 
flooded,  might  reouire  a  bridge  and  be  called  a  larse  river  in  May  and  June. 
He  might  have  added  that  Aivarado's  earlier  trip  down  what  may  have  been 
this  stream  for  100  1.  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  being  called  a 
**2®  stream.     S.  aUo  notes  the  place  called  Sayaque,  resembling  Cicuye,  on 
<^^urey  s  atlas.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  the  great  river  was  the 
p^Uinaa,  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Canadian,  so  large  and  so  near, 
"■  remarkable.     Davis,  198-9,  and  Prince,  128,  put  Cicuye  on  the  Rio  Jemes 
OToQ  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  and  west  of  that  river,  in  the  region  of  Sta  Ana. 
^  is  to  fit  the  location  of  Tiguex  on  the  Puerco,  and  the  onl^  merit  of  thia 
theory,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  provide  a  great  river  to  be  bridged — though 
Wdly  three  days  from  Cicuye — and  D.  lias  even  heard  of  some  traces  or  a 
hridge  in  this  region!    The  theory  of  D.  and  the  others  would  completely 
kaon  all  the  pueblos  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Bandelier  s  confirmation  of  the 
identity  of  Pecos  and  Cicuye  derives  especial  weight  from  his  personal  exam- 
ination of  Pecos  and  the  adjoining  region.   111-17.     He  tells  us  that  the  abo- 
riginal name  of  Pecos  was  Aqui  or  Agin  (Adu?),  20;  and  he  suggests  that 
the  original  Spanish  of  Castafteda  may  possibly  have  been  Acuye  instead  of 
Cicuye,  especially  as  the  name  is  in  one  narrative  (Rel.  del  Suceao)  written 
Acniqae. 
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to  the  reader  of  this  chapter  will  become  perfect] 
clear  from  later  records. 

Meanwhile  Coronado,  having  despatched  Alvara<] 
ti»  the  cast,  and  having  Bent  Cdrdenas,  after  his  retm 
from  the  north-west,  to  prepare  winter  quarters  at  T 
giiex  as  already  related,  awaited  at  Cibola  the  arrivi 
(►f  the  main  army  under  Arellano,  who  came  late  i 


N<>veinl>or  or  early  in  December,  without  having  ha 
any  nott^wdrtliy  adventures  on  the  niarcli  from  S< 
iHn-a.*  Then  the  ijeneral,  ordering  the  army  to  rei 
for  twenty  clays  before  following  liim,  started  fur  T 
guex  with  thirty  men.  Instead  of  the  direct  route  b 
way  of  Acucu,  or  Aeonia,  he  went  farther  to  the  righ 
or  snuth,  bent  on  new  discoveries,  as  he  had  beai-d  c 
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other  towns  in  that  direction.  His  party  suffered  se- 
verely on  the  way  for  want  of  water,  which  had  to  be 
sought  in  the  mountains,  where  the  intense  cold  was 
as  oppressive  as  the  thirst  had  been  before;  yet  in 
eleven  days  they  reached  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  prov- 
ince of  Tutahaco  with  its  eight  villages,*  hearing  of 
others  farther  south,  and  then  following  the  river  for 
four  leagues  up  to  Tiguex. 

Here  Coronado  found  Cdrdenas  and  Alvarado  await- 
ing him,  together  with  the  Turk,  to  whose  tales  of 
eastern  wealth  he  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  credulity,  all  his  companions  becoming  presently 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  a  grand  conquest 
in  the  near  future.**  These  hopes  doubtless  made  them 
less  careful  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
conciliate  the  natives  of  Tiguex.  Unmindful  of  the 
viceroy's  instructions,  and  of  the  new  Indian  policy  of 
which  Coronado  was  to  be  the  exponent,  the  invaders 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  such  houses  as  they  desired 
for  their  own  uses,  turning  out  the  inhabitants  with- 
out ceremony,  and  otherwise  disregarding  the  property 
rights  of  the  people  who  had  given  them  so  kind  a  re- 
ception. The  friendly  folks  of  Cicuye  received  no 
better  treatment,  except  that  as  yet  they  had  not  the 
^my  to  support.  Alvarado,  being  sent  to  obtain  cer- 
tain golden  bracelets  which  the  Turk  falsely  claimed 
to  have  left  at  that  pueblo,  arrested  Bigotes  and  an- 

^  *  Tutahaco  with  8  vil.  4  1.  down  the  river  s.  E.  from  Tiguex.  Castiileda, 

'6, 168,  182.     Not  named  in  the  Bel.  del  Suceso.     By  JaramiUo,  309,  it  is 

confounded  with  Acuco.     Simpson  does  not  attempt  to  identify  it.     Davis, 

*80-l,  and  Prince,  130,  entirely  misunderstand  the  route,  and  mistranslate 

^e  original  of  Castafieda  to  identify  this  province  with  the  Laguna  group  N. 

^^  Acoma.     Bandelier,  21-3,  identifies  Tutahaco  with  the  region  of  Isluta,  a 

<^inparatively  modem  pueblo  (that  is,  modem  in  its  actual  site;  the  ongi- 

^  Isleta  was,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  same  region,  though  possi- 

"^y  a  little   farther  south).     This  conclusion,  which  of  course   cannot  be 

^Q^stiooed  in  view  of  the  distance  from  Tiguex,  makes  Tutahaco  practically 

^  of  the  1  igua  towns.     There  is  something  susgestive  of  possible  error  in 

tie  existence  of  a  province  of  8  towns  only  41.  below  the  other  12,  and  about 

^Iiich  so  little  is  said;  still  the  record  is  clear  enough. 

*By  Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  iV.  Gal.,  160  et  seq.,  and  by  some  other  writers, 
CopaU  Lake  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  regions  respecting  which  the  Span- 
iards at  this  time  heard  from  £1  Turco  and  others.     The  same  author  states 
on  aothority  not  known  that  the  town  where  the  Spaniards  were  lodged  was 
eiUed  Coofer. 
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other  chief  because  the  ornaments  were  not  produce 
and  brought  his  prisoners  in  chains  back  to  Tigue: 
The  general  called  upon  the  natives  for  a  large  quai 
tity  of  clothing  for  the  army  soon  expected  to  arriv 
refused  them  time  to  call  a  council  to  apportion  tl 
tax  among  the. towns  as  was  their  custom,  and  sei 
soldiers  to  take  the  clothing  by  force,  the  Indiai 
being  obliged  in  many  cases  to  take  the  garments  c 
their  backs.  A  Spanish  officer,  coolly  calling  to  a 
Indian  to  hold  his  horse,  ascended  by  a  ladder  to  a 
upper  apartment,  where  he  violated  the  Indian's  wif 
and  the  wronged  husband  could  get  no  justice.  '  On 
pueblo  was  burned  for  some  offence  of  the  inhabitani 
not  clearly  specified ;  and  many  other  outrages  wei 
committed.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Casti 
fieda,  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  for  particulars  < 
this  winter's  bloody  deeds,  was  not  very  friendly  t 
Coronado;  and  in  the  other  brief  narrative  it  : 
implied  that  the  troubles  began  with  the  killing  < 
horses  by  the  natives.  Whatever  may  have  been  th 
truth — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  haughty  cahi 
lleros  were  as  usual  utterly  disregardful  of  the  Ii 
dians'  rights — the  result  was,  that  civilization  an 
Christianity  were  soon  in  bad  odor;  and  when  An 
llano  arrived  with  the  main  army  from  Cibola  i 
December/  tlie  whole  province  was  in  open  revolt. 

The  winter  was  spent,  so  far  as  the  heavy  sno\< 
fall  and  intense  cold — to  which  neither  men  nor  an 
nials  were  accustomed — would  permit,  in  efforts  t 
conquer  or  conciliate  the  revolted  pueblos.  Captai 
Cilnlonas  marched  ao^ainst  the  town  where  the  woma 
had  boon  outraged,  gained  the  roofs  by  assault,  an 
there  fouglit  cousUmtly  for  two  days  and  one  nigln 
Meanwhile  the  Mexican  allies,  by  introducing  inflan: 
mablo  material  through  subterranean  passages,  force 
the  dofondors  to  sue  for  peace.     Captains  Melgosaan 

'The  l8t  night  out  fmm  Cibola  the  army  was  lodged  at  the  largest  tow 
of  the  pmvince,  uametl  Muiaquc.  some  of  whose  houses  are  said  to  have  been 
stories  high.  TiMir  later  route  was  via  Acuco,  where  they  were  kiiuUy  recei  ve< 
and  wbero  maiur  i^'mkImmI  «o  Hm  top  of  that  fjunoos  peAoL  Castafkedth  79-8! 
16S. 
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Lopez  responded  to  their  signs  by  crossing  their  arms, 
whereupon  the  Indians  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  Being  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Captain 
Cdrdenas,  the  latter  ordered  them  to  be  burned  alive; 
and  on  seeing  the  preparations  the  prisoners,  about 
100  in  number,  resisted  desperately  and  were  slaugh- 
tered. Cdrdenas  alleged  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  capitulation,  and  had  followed  his  general's 
orders.^  A  few  escaped  to  tell  their  countrymen  how 
the  Spaniards  kept  their  promises;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  final  departure  of  the  army  the  people  of  this 
province  refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions  of  peace 
from  a  race  they  could  not  trust.  They  defended 
themselves  by  barricading  their  towns,  or  ran  away 
to  the  mountains,  but  to  every  offer  of  pardon  and 
conciliation  they  simply  pointed  to  past  acts  of  bad 
faith.  Captain  Cdrdenas  going  with  thirty  men  to 
the  pueblo  of  Tiguex  to  propose  terms  was  required 
to  advance  alone  and  unarmed;  and  being  knocked 
down,  was  with  diflBculty  rescued,  several  others  being 
seriously  wounded.  Nearly  all  the  natives  of  the 
province  had  taken  refuge  in  this  pueblo  and  an- 
other three  or  four  miles  distant. 

Then  Coronado  advanced  with  his  army  to  attack 
■iiguex,  but  was  repulsed  in  the  first  assault  by  the 
stones  and  arrows  of  the  defenders  with  twenty  men 
bounded,  several  of  them  fatally.  Then  followed 
^  siege  of  50  days,  with  many  assaults  and  sorties,  in 
^hieh  were  killed  some  200  of  the  natives  and  a  num- 
ber of  Spaniards,  including  Captain  Obando  and  a 
gentleman  named  Francisco  de  Pobares.*^  The  be- 
sieged, suffering  for  want  of  water,  dug  a  well  inside 
the  town,  which  caved  in  and  buried  thirty  of  their 

'Mota  Padilla,  HiH.  Conq,  N.  OaL,  161,  says  that  Cardenas  was  afterward 
laipniooed  in  Spain  for  thiB  act.     Frejes,  ace.  to  EsctuleWf  Not.  Son,,  27-9, 


■Mrs  C.  was  sentenced  and  impnaoned  in  Mex.  Bustaniante,  in  GomarOy  Hist, 
Utx,  (ad.  1826),  184,  says  that  C.  died  at  Chametla.  As  we  shall  see  pres- 
Cftthr,  C.  left  N.  Mex.  for  Spain  via  Mex.,  in  advance  of  the  army. 

'Ckatalleda,  97-8,  savs  that  OUando  or  Cdrdenas — it  is  not  clear  which — 
Vit  oiptnred  and  carried  alive  into  a  pueblo  during  one  of  the  expeditions; 
piriiApe  C,  sinoe  it  is  said  that  0.  was  maestro  de  campo  in  C.'s  absence. 
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number.  A  little  later  they  were  allowed  to  send 
away  women  and  children,  about  100  of  whom  de- 
parted ;  and  after  two  weeks  more  of  resista.nce  they 
all  attempted  to  escape  by  night.  The  movement 
being,  discovered,  the  fugitives  bravely  attacked  the 
foe,  and  were  either  cut  down  or  driven  to  perish  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A  similar  fate 
befell  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  other  town; 
and  all  the  villages  were  taken  and  plundered,  the 
inhabitants  being  killed,  enslaved,  or  driven  from 
the  province.  Not  one  submitted,  or  would  accept 
the  conquerors'  permission  to  return  to  his  home. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  other  provinces,  how- 
ever, proved  more  tractable.  The  pueblo  of  Chia, 
a  large  and  populous  one,  four  leagues  west  of  the 
river, ^"  sent  in  its  submission  voluntarily,  and  was 
visited  by  a  captain,  the  inhabitants  being  intrusted 
as  a  mark  of  especial  confidence  with  the  care  of  four 
useless  bronze  cannon.  Another  party  was  sent  to 
the  province  of  Quirix,  or  of  the  Queres,  situated  north 
of  Tiguox,  and  including  seven  pueblos."  The  people  of 
the  first  were  timid  and  ran  away,  but  being  overtaken 
and  reassured  as  to  the  strangers  intentions,  they  not 
only  became  friendly,  but  aided  in  tranquillizing  the 
whole  province.  During  the  winter,  also,  Coronado 
found  occasion  to  visit  Cieuye,  or  Pecos,  where,  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  with  a  view  to  his  proposed  expedition 
eastward,  he  liberated  one  of  the  captive  chieftains,  and 
promised  the  early  release  of  the  other. 

*^  The  pueblo  of  Cia,  Zia,  or  Silla  still  stands  in  about  the  place  indicated. 
It  is  uieiitioiied  by  Cistaileda  and  without  location  or  description  in  lid.  del 
Sut'tsn.  The  name  SiUa  id  probably  a  corruption,  aa  the  Mexicans  pronounce  it 
Siya  or  C'iya.  This  direction  of  Cia  is  of  course  a  jwiut  in  favor  of  the  northern 
location  of  Tiguex,  an«l  against  that  on  the  Puerco,  though  there  is  no  certainty 
that  tlu!  modern  site  corresponds  exactly  to  the  ancient.  This  is  a  pueblo, 
however,  wliich  we  shall  find  often  mentioned  in  the  17th-century  annals. 
Davi-.  *J.)'J.  mistranslates  *4  1.  distant  on  tlie  river'  to  suit  his  theory. 

'^The  province  was  later  called  S.  Felipe  de  Queres.  Its  pueblos  of  S. 
Felipe,  Sto  Domingo,  Sta  Ana,  Cochitf,  and  Cia  still  stand  in  the  same  region, 
though  as  we  h:ue  seen  Cia  in  1540  was  named  by  CastaAcda  as  a  distinct 
pueblo.  Quirix  is  also  printed  Quivix.  There  seems  to  l)e  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  identity  with  Queres,  a  well-known  name  of  later  annals. 
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It  was  not  until  May  1541  that  the  ice  in  the  Rio 
Grande  was  suflSciently  thawed  to  make  the  stream 
fordable /'^  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  the  general 
raarched  with  his  entire  force  in  search  of  the  reported 
wealtii  of  the  regions  beyond  Tiguex,  having  previously 
sent  Captain  Tobar  back  to  Sonora  to  bring  up  half 
the  forc43  left  there.     At  Cicuye,  Bigotes  having  been 
released   in  accordance  with  an  earlier   promise,  the 
Spaniards  were  received  as  friends,  and  a  guide  was 
obtained,  who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Quivira.    The 
Turk  had  before  this  time  rendered  himself  liable  to 
suspicion  in  respect  of  his  veracity,  being  also  detected 
ill  divers  conversations  with  the  devil;  but  as  the  new 
guide,  named  Xabe,  confirmed  to  some  extent  his  re- 
ports of  gold  and  silver,  the  Spaniards  were  much 
elated  at  their  prospective  conquest.    A  march  of  three 
or  four   days  over   a  mountainous   country  brought 
them  to  "a  great  and  very  deep  river  which   flows 
also  near  Cicuye,  and  was  therefore  named  Rio  de 
Cicuye,"  where  it  took  them  four  days  to  construct 
a  bridge.     This  river  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
Gallinas,  the  eastern  and  larger  branch  of  the  Pecos. ^* 
A  little  later  they  entered  the  great  buffalo  plains, 
and  ia  ten  days  came  to  the  first  habitations  of  the 
wandering  tribes.     Details  of  Coronado's  long  march 
over  these  vast  plains  have  but  little  intrinsic  interest, 
and  still  less  importance  so  far  as  the  history  of  New 
Mexico  is  concerned;  moreover  the  records,  as  might 
i^aturally  be  expected,  are  far  from  being  sufficiently 

'*It  mnst  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  winter;  but  probably  the  floods 
'ollowing  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  may  have  been  as  formidable  obstacles 
^  fonling  as  the  ice,  and  a  month  of  floods  should  perhaps  be  included  in  the 
°*J*y.    Uoronado,  however,  gives  the  date  of  startmg  as  April  23d. 

*^As  we  have  seen,  the  size  of  this  stream  has  to  be  explained  by  the  sea- 

Jjtt  of  flood,  with  the  possible  addition  of  earlier  exploration  by  Alvarado.^ 

*o  thus  explain  away  the  difficulty  is  a  very  different  matter  from  Davis' 

?i«nilar  theory  about  tiie  Rio  Puerco,  because  on  the  Puerco  the  army  spent, 

»( D.  and  the  oUiers  are  right,  two  winters,  and  had  ample  time  to  learn  its 

•band  its  connection  with  the  Rio  Grande;  while  the  Cicuye  was  merely 

cnxied  at  this  point  once  in  May,  and  was  once  or  twice  explored  below  and 

•hown  to  be  really  a  large  river.     D.  's  position  that  the  Cicuye  was  the  Rio 

Oraode  is  wholly  untenable.     Yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  strange  that  the 

Guiadiaa  fuU  to  figure  in  these  narratives. 
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minute  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  route  followed. 
About  the  expedition  in  general,  however,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  mystery  or  confusion.  According 
to  Castaiicda,  the  army  marched  in  37  days  to  a  point 
250  leagues  from  Tiguex,  on  a  north-north-east  course 
for  the  larger  jmrt  of  the  way,  and  perhaps  all,  though 
the  most  enticing  reports  pointed  to  the  east,  and  the 
state uicnts  respecting  the  direction  are  at  the  last  not 
quite  clear. ^*  Jaraniillo  implies  that  more  than  half 
the  journey  was  directed  eastward.  I  think  it  clear 
that  east-north-east  is  nearer  the  general  route  fol- 
lowed than  north-east.  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the 
Querechos  and  Teyas,  both  migratory,  dwelling  in 
skin  tents  and  living  chiefly  on  buflalo  meat,  were 
passed  on  the  way;  and  their  reports,  though  contra- 
dictory, seemed  to  confirm  the  idea  of  a  rich  country 
farther  on.  The  explorers  also  visited  a  rancherfa, 
where  an  old  native  explained  by  signs  that  he  had 
seen  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  party  in  the  south. 

Besides  Xabe,  there  was  another  Quivira  Indian 
named  Sopete  or  Isopcte,  accompanying  the  army, 
who  had  declared  the  Turk  a  liar,  without  gaining 
much  credit,  as  the  Querechos  had  partially  confirmed 
the  latter s  testimony;  but  what  the  Teyas  said  fa- 
vored Sopete's  version,  and  indicated  that  the  Turk, 
f)erliaps  from  a  desire  to  reach  his  own  country,  had 
ed  the  Spaniards  much  too  far  east,  Quivira  being  in 
the  north.  Finally,  in  a  valley  which  formed  the 
extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  exploration,  it  was  decided 
at  a  council  of  war  held  about  the  middle  of  June 
that  the  general  should  go  with  thirty-six  picked  men 

**  Castafieda's  statements  from  time  to  time  seem  to  foot  up  23  days  from 
Cicuyc,  exclusive  of  the  4  d.  detention  in  hridge-buildinc  and  others,  16  d. 
at  leiist  bein^  N.  n.  e.  ;  then  in  summarizing  he  savs  they  nad  marched  37  «L 
at  tlie  rate  of  G  or  7  1.  per  day,  or  a  total  of  l!50  1.  irom  Tiguex.  The  If  el,  del 
Swes-},  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  march  as  150  1.  E.  and  then  60  1.  s.  Jara- 
niillo agree  J  with  CastaflCvla  that  the  route  was  N.  N.  E.  for  al>out  10  d.  from 
thj  crossing  of  the  Cicuye  to  the  ctmntry  of  the  Querechos;  but  he  says  that 
for  20  d.  or  more  from  that  point  they  turned  east,  or  at  least  more  toward 
the  east.  Conmado  in  his  letter  says  the  march  was  9  d.  to  the  great  plains 
(from  Tiguex),  then  17  d.  to  the  Querechos,  and  5  d.  to  the  Tey:va  without 
any  detinite  indicatiou  of  the  direction.    • 
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in  search   of   Quivira,  while   the  main   army  under 
Arellano  should  return  to  Tiguex.     The  chief  reason 
for  this  decision  was  the  lack  of  other  food  than  buf- 
falo meat ;  but  Coronado  states  also  that  the  guides 
had  already  confessed  that  they  had  deceived  him 
respecting  the  buildings  of  Quivira,  which  were  really 
of  straw. ^*     Arellano's  force,  after  remaining  fifteen 
days  to  hunt  buffalo,  returned  in  twenty-five  days  by 
a  shorter  and  more  southern  route — in  itself  a  proof 
that  they  had  gone  far  to  the  east  rather  than  the 
north — to  Tiguex.    On  the  way  they  passed  many  salt- 
marshes,  noticed  multitudes  of  prairie-dogs,  reached 
the  Rio  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  thirty  leagues  below  the 
fonner  crossing,  following  it  up  to  the  pueblo,  and 
learning  that  that  river  flowed  into  the  Tiguex,  or 
Rio  Grande,  some  twenty  days'  journey  below.     The 
anrival  at  Tiguex  was  before  the  end  of  July.^® 

After  leaving  the  main  army  Coronado  went  north- 
ward for  about  forty  days  over  the  plains  till  he 
reached  Quivira  late  in  July,  remained  there  twenty- 
five  days,  and  arrived  at  Tiguex  on  his  return  in 
August  or  September."  Quivira  proved  to  be  one  of 
several  Indian  villages  of  straw  huts,  or  wigwams,  on 
or  near  a  large  river.  The  inhabitants  resembled  the 
roving  Querechos  and  Teyas  in  most  respects,  but 
were  somewhat  superior,  raising  a  small  quantity  of 
maize.     The  country  was  an  excellent  one  in  respect 

^^Paeheco,  Doc,  iii.  365. 

,  '*0n  this  return  an  Ind.  woman,  slave  of  Zaldlvar,  escaped,  and  afterward 
^thin  9  davs  she  feU  into  the  hands  of  Spaniards  in  Florida,  who,  however, 
^Qied  to  have  been  at  Hie  time  over  200  1.  in  the  interior.  So  Castafieda, 
135,  heard  from  these  Span,  in  Mexico. 

'^Coronado,  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  20th,  says  he  traveUed  42  d.,  making  67 

"Jill  from  Tiguex  (apparently  73  by  computation),  or  over  300  1.,  to  Quivira 

^L  from  Mex.,  ana  m  40°.     Castafieda,  who  was  not  with  the  generad,  says 

^  journey  out  was  48  days,  and  the  return  40  d. ;  and  that  all  was  over 

^  plains,  though  at  Quivira  some  mts  began  to  be  in  sight.     The  author  of  the 

^L  del  Sucem,  who  accompanied  the  party,  says  they  travelled  30  d.  N.  to  the 

^  de  Quivira,  and  30  1.  more  to  the  settlements,  330  1.  out  (from  Tiguex), 

^d  209  back;  also  putting  Q.  in  40**.     Jaramillo,  also  with  Coronado,  says 

*^t  30  d.  N.  (short  days  and  irregular  ace.  to  the  water);  named  the  Rio 

de  8.  Pedro  y  8.  Pablo  for  the  day  of  arrival  (June  29th);  then  to  R.  Quivira 

ifomhly  the  same,  as  the  text  is  not  clear),  and  down  that  river  N.  e.,  7  or  8 

i  to  Q.,  where  thev  were  after  the  middle  of  Aug.  (?).     A  cross  was  set  up 

waring  the  general  s  name  at  Q. 
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of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions;  but  the  peo- 
ple had  no  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals;  and 
even  in  their  reports  of  large  tribes  beyond,  there  was 
but  slight  indication  of  either  w^ealth  or  civilization. 
Moreover,  El  Turco  now  confessed  that  all  his  tales 
had  been  lies;  but  he  claimed  to  have  told  them  at 
the  instigation  of  the  people  of  Cicuye  that  the  Span- 
iards might  be  led  far  out  into  the  plains,  to  perish  or 
to  be  so  reduced  in  strength  that  on  their  return  they 
might  be  easily  vanquished.  Having  put  the  Turk 
to  death,  the  general  returned  by  a  more  direct  rout^ 
to  Cicuye,  where  Arellano  came  to  meet  him,  and 
thence  to  Tiguex. 

Coronado  and  his  associates  believed  Quivira  to  be 
in  latitude  40°,  and  about  200  leagues  north-east  of 
Tiguex.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Spaniards'  descrip- 
tions of  the  region,  or  of  the  journey,  to  shake  con- 
fidence in  Simpson's  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the 
modern  Kansas,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
rivers;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
as  Bandolier  is  inclined  to  think,  Coronado  travelled 
more  in  a  circle,  and  did  not  go  so  far  to  the  north; 
and  elsewhere  in  recording  Texan  annals  of  the  next 
century,  I  have  said  that  **it  is  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  Santa  Fe,  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas 
of  modern  maps,  that  we  must  look  for  the  scene  of 
Spanish  explorations  in  this  century,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  of  placing  Quivira  in  the  far  north-east  or 
beyond  the  Missouri,  as  many  writers  are  fond  of 
doing." ^®  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  importance  in 
connection  w^th  the  history  of  New  Mexico  to  fix 
definitely  the  location  of  this  wigwam  province,  even 
if  it  were  possible.  Several  waiters,  misled  by  the 
name — including    rather   strangely    Davis,  who    was 

^^  /fi^{t.  Xorih  Mex.  St.^  i.  391,  and  preceding  pages.  In  the  earliest  edi- 
tions <»t  the  Xdt'tir  liarrs,  iv.  072,  I  carelessly  said,  *  Quivira,  if  not  one  of  the 
Pul'1»1()  towns  of  the  Rio  (Jrantle,  was  at  least  not  more  distant  than  the 
region  of  tlie  8.  Juan  or  its  tributiiries,'  having  then  in  mind  the  popular  idea 
of  Q.  as  a  great  town,  an<l  not  the  statements  of  the  original  records.  In 
later  issues  the  statement  has  been  changed. 
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well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country — 
have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  identifying  Quivira 
with  the  ruins  of  Gran  Quivira  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
native  origin  at  a  much  later  date,  and  situated  only 
two  or  three  days'  journey  south  of  east  from  Tiguex/® 
Meanwhile  Captain  Arellano  made  preparations  for 
passing  a  second  winter  at  Tiguex,  meeting  with  many 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the 
)eople,  who  still  refused  to  occupy  their  towns.     Are- 
lano  also  caused  some  further  explorations  to  be  made. 
Captain  Barrio-nuevo  was  sent  up  the  valley  north- 
ward.    First  he  visited  the  province  of  Hemes,  or 
Jemes,  with  seven  towns,  one  of  which  in  the  same 
re<irion  still  retains  the  name.^     The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  submitted,  and  furnished  supplies;  but 
not  so  those  of  another  province  of  Yuque-Yunque, 
who  abandoned  their  two  fine  towns  on  the  river  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  had  four  others 
strongl}'^  fortified  in  places  difficult  of  access  ;^^  yet  a 
store  of  food  was  left  in  the  deserted  villages,  with 
fine  earthen-ware,  and  glazing  that  indicated  the  prob- 
able existence  of  silver  mines.     Twenty  leagues  farther 
up  the  river  this  party  came  to  a  large  town  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  stream,  with  wooden  bridges  con- 
necting the  two  parts,  and  with  the  largest  estufas  yet 
seen.     Its  name  was  Braba;   the  Spaniards  called  it 

^Prince,  138-40«  does  not  follow  Davis  in  this  instance,  believing  that  the 
*^y  reached  the  caflons  of  the  Canadian  branches,  and  that  Coronado  reached 
KaQ.sa8. 

^Castafieda,  138,  says  that  B.  went  up  the  river  northward  and  visiteA 
Hemes;  but  on  p.  IQS  he  says  that  Hemes  was  7  1.  N.  E.  of  Tiguex  (or  per- 
^P«  from  Quirix).  This  is  the  chief  support  of  those  who  put  Tiguex  on  the 
'*'^rco,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  error  for  N.  w.  According  to  Bandelier, 
^>  109- 10,  the  Pecos  language  was  spoken  at  Jemes,  and  the  original  pueblo 
y^  at  the  S.  Diego  ruins,  13  miles  N.  of  the  present  site.  This  author  abo 
^clatles  in  this  Jemes  group  the  prov.  of  Aguas  Calientcs,  with  3  pueblos 
l^^^tioned  but  not  located  by  Castafieda,  182.  I  know  of  no  special  reason 
for  or  against  this  latter  identification,  except  that  Ojos  Calientes,  or  Aguas 
^,  ij  applied  on  some  modem  maps  to  ruins  N.  of  Jemes. 

"  Vuque-Yunque  is  identified  by  Bandelier,  18,  23-4,  with  the  Tehua  group 
*.  of  Sta  F^,  including  S.  Ddefonso,  S.  Juan,  Sta  Clara,  Pujuaque,  Nambe, 
^d  Teiuque.  In  strong  confirmation  of  this,  I  note  that  S.  Juan,  or  8. 
P»briel,  the  capital  of  N.  Mex.  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  is  called 
io  E^mlanU,  Carta,  116,  S.  Gabriel  del  Yunque.  Ihe  later  Ciiyamunque  may 
^  have  some  connection  with  this  name. 
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Valladolid ;  and  its  identity  with  Taos  can  hardly  be 
questioned.^  Leaving  the  northern  country  in  peace, 
Barrio-nuevo  returned  down  the  valley  to  Tiguex. 
Another  officer  was  despatched  down  the  river  to  ex- 
plore its  lower  branches,  as  mentioned  by  the  people 
of  Tutahaco.  He  advanced  eighty  leagues  southward, 
to  a  place  where  the  river  disappeared  underground, 
to  appear  again  below,  as  the  natives  said,  larger  than 
ever.^  Somewhere  on  the  way,  but  not  necessarily  at 
the  southern  limit  of  the  exploration,  they  found  four 
large  villages,  whose  people  offered  no  resistance. 
These  were  the  southernmost  pueblos,  and  may  be  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Piros  in  the  Socorro  region, 
abandoned  during  the  wars  of  the  next  century.** 
This  concludes  the  list  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos 
visited  by  Coronado  or  his  officers,  most  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  can  be  identified,  in  groups  at  least, 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  group  between  Zufti  and  Tiguex,  represented 
by  Laguna,  Cebolleta,  Moquino,  and  Pujuaque,  is  not 
mentioned,^^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  pueblos  did 
not  exist  till  much  later. 

After  these  explorations   had   been  accomplished, 

^Braba  is  written  also  Yuraba.  Castafieda,  139,  says  that  Alvarado  had 
visited  this  town  on  his  1st  trip  to  Cicuye,  which  hardly  seems  probable.  On 
p.  182  he  says  Braba  was  the  last  province  toward  the  N.  E.,  u^  the  valley, 
and  had  but  one  town.  In  the  Rel.  del  Sticew,  Yuraba  is  mentioned  as  the 
northern  limit  of  exploration,  the  largest  pueblo  in  the  country,  with  some 
15,000  inhab.,  and  differing  somewhat  from  the  others  in  its  construction.  The 
distance  of  20  1.  from  the  Tehua  towns  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Castaf&eda^ 
168,  mentions  a  province  of  Acha,  40  1.  N.  E.  of  Tiguex;  but  in  his  summary, 
182,  this  prov.  is  not  named.  This  leaves  us  to  suppose  either  that  Acha  and 
Braba  were  the  same,  or  to  follow  Bandelier,  23,  m  identifying  Acha  with 
Picurios.  B.  also  notes,  109-10,  120,  that  from  Taos  in  the  N.  to  Isleta  in  the 
south,  including  Picurfes,  S.  Cristcibal,  Sandfa,  and  Galisteo,  the  same  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  that  of  the  Tanos. 

"  The  distance  would  carry  the  party  nearly  down  to  lat.  33**,  and  below 
the  limit  of  the  pueblo-town  region.  Of  course  this  distance  would  be  absurd 
if  applied  to  the  Puerco.  The  sinking  of  the  river  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factorily explained,  except  as  nearly  aU  streams  in  this  region  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  sand  at  certain  dry  seasons.  See  Simpson^s  Coronado^s  Marchy  323, 
with  quot.  from  Gallatin  and  Humboldt  on  this  subject. 

^*  Bandelier,  24,  who  notes  that  Senecd,  farther  s.,  was  a  Piros  pueblo 
founded  under  Span,  auspices  in  1630. 

^'^In  his  summary,  Castafieda,  179-82,  mentions  6  pueblos  in  the  snowy 
mountains;  but  the  refererce  would  seem  to  be  to  the  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  re- 
gion. 
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Captain  Arellano  set  out  with  forty  horsemen  to  meet 
the  general  on  his  return  from  Quivira,  having  a  fight 
with  the  natives  of  Cicuye,  where  Coronado  soon 
joined  him.  The  report  from  Quivira  was  a  bitter 
disappointment.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
guide  Xabe  had  remained  with  the  army,  and  he 
maintained  to  the  last  the  truth  of  what  had  been 
said  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  country,  rejoicing  at  the 
approach  of  Coronado  to  confirm  his  statements, 
and  correspondingly  disappointed  at  the  actual  result. 
His  words  and  manner  had  great  influence  on  the 
army,  which  had  unwillingly  parted  from  the  general 
in  the  east.  Many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  made  so  long  a  march,  or  so 
thorough  a  search  as  he  pretended;  even  the  com- 
mander and  his  companions  evidently  still  retained 
some  hope  of  eventual  success  in  the  north-east;  and 
these  circumstances  partially  account  for  the  grand 
rtle  subsequently  played  by  Quivira  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  explorers,  writers,  and  map-makers.  The  plan 
was  to  undertake  a  new  expedition  out  into  the  plains 
in  the  spring  of  1542,  as  the  rainy  seaeon  had  already 
begun.  Just  as  the  army  was  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Tiguex,  Captain  Tobar  returned  from  Sonora 
with  half  the  force  that  had  been  stationed  at  San 
Oeixinimo.  By  this  party  Captain  Cdrdenas,  who 
had  broken  an  arm,  received  news  that  called  him  to 
Spain,  and  soon  started  with  a  few  others,  carrying 
Coronado's  letter  of  October  20th  to  the  king. 

The  winter  was  for  the  most  part  an  uneventful 
one;  but  there  was  considerable  suflfering,  especially  for 
Want  of  clothing,  as  the  natives  were  still  hostile  and 
Infused  to  reoccupy  their  towns  or  to  furnish  supplies. 
Therefore  the  soldiers  became  discontented,  and  there 
^as  much  disagreement  between  the  general,  officers, 
and  gentlemen  about  the  distribution  of  such  food  and 
<^lothing  as  remained.  At  the  approach  of  spring, 
when  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  had  been  far 
advanced,  Coronado,  while  engaged  in  a  tournament 

Hut.  Aeii.  awd  K.  Mix.    6 
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on  a  day  of  festival,  was  thrown  by  the  breaking  of  a 
girth,  and  received  from  Maldonado's  horse  a  kick  on 
the  head.  He  was  seriously  injured  and  long  confined 
to  his  bed.  After  partial  recovery  he  had  a  dangerous 
relapse,  caused  by  the  return  of  Cdrdenas  with  news 
that  the  Sonora  colonists  had  been  massacred  by 
Indians.  Superstition  also  had  its  influence  on  his 
weakened  mind ;  for  a  necromancer  in  Spain  had  long 
ago  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant  career  in  a  distant 
land,  to  be  terminated  by  a  fall  that  would  cause  his 
death.  The  prevailing  discontent  among  officers  and 
men  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  leader's  despon- 
dency and  his  desire  to  return  that  he  might  die  near 
his  wife  and  children.^  The  soldiers  at  last  presented, 
or  were  induced  to  present,  a  petition  for  return;  it 
was  decided  in  a  council  of  officers  to  grant  the  peti- 
tion, abandoning  further  attemps  at  conquest;  and 
the  corresponding  orders  were  issued;  some  of  the 
gentlemen  officers  opposed  this  resolution,  and  others 
soon  repented  of  their  vote ;  but  apparently  a  majority, 
including  the  general,  though  willing  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility, were  not  really  desirous  of  remaining;  and 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  protests  of  many,  and 
their  demands  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  enterprise 
with  a  part  of  the  army,  Coronado  refused  to  modify 
his  plans,  and  even  remained  in  his  tent,  pretending 
to  be  in  worse  health  than  he  really  was,  in  order  to 
escape  the  importunities  of  his  associates. 

Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  and  Padre  Luis,  a  lay  brother, 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  country  and  make  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  natives  of  Cicuye  and  Quivira.  An 
escort  was  furnished  as  far  as  Cicuye,  where  Padre 
Luis  remained;  while  Fray  Juan,  accompanied  by  a 
Portuguese  named  Campo,  a  negro,  a  mestizo,  and  a 
few  Mexican  Indians,  pressed  on  to  Quivira.  Subse- 
quently some  sheep  were  sent  to  Brother  Luis,  and 
the  messengers  reported  him  as  saying  that  he  had 

'*  He  had  shortly  before  married  a  daughter  of  the  treasurer,  Alonso  de 
Estrada.  Mendoza  a  letter  of  '37  in  Florida,  Col.  Doc,,  i.  128-9;  Bcmal  Diaz, 
Hist,  Conq.  Mex.,  236. 
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been  well  received  by  the  masses,  though  the  old  men 
hated  him,  and  would  probably  bring  aubout  his  death. 
After  the  departure  of  the  army  nothing  was  ever 
known  respecting  the  fate  of  this  pioneer  missionary 
of  Pecos.  But  the  Portuguese,  with  some  of  his 
companions,  is  said  to  have  found  his  way  later  by  the 
gulf  coast  to  Mexico,  bringing  the  report  that  Padilla 
bad  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Quivirans,  who  killed  him  because  he  insisted  on 
going  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  a  hostile  tribe. 
This  is  substantially  the  version  of  Castaiieda;  but 
there  are  several  others ;  and  respecting  the  number, 
names,  and  nationality  of  the  padres  and  their  attend- 
ants, the  place  and  manner  of  their  death,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  escape,  hardly  two  writers  agree. 
This  shows  that  little  was  really  known  on  the  sub- 
ject*' 

"  JaramiUo,  316-17,  says  that  he  left  with  P.  Lnis  de  Escalona  a  slave  boy 
named  Cristdbal;  also  that  several  Indians,  one  of  them  a  Tarascan  named 
Andres,  and  two  negroes,  one  named  SeUastiau  belonging  to  J.  and  another 
the  slave  of  Melchor  Perez,  remained  behind;  also  that  P.  Padilla  took  to 
Qnivira  a  Portngnese,  a  negro  who  was  a  kind  of  subordinate  friar,  a  mestizo, 
sod  2  Ind.  of  Zapotlan,  all  dressed  as  friars,  taking  also  sheep,  mules,  and  a 
bona.  After  Paiailla  was  killed,  the  Portuguese  and  Sebastian  the  Indian  (?) 
escaped  to  PlLnuco.  J.  suggests  that  Sebastian  might  give  useful  information 
about  the  route  to  Q.  from  the  east.  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  iii.  610-12, 
tells  ns  that  Padilla  was  an  Andalusian  who  had  been  guardian  at  Tulancingo 
tnd  Zapotlan.  He  was  one  of  5  friars  who  went  with  Coronado,  another 
being  I*  r.  Joan  de  la  Cruz,  and  the  two  remaining  in  the  far  north  with  Andres 
del  Campo,  the  Portuguese,  and  2  Ind.  of  Michoacan.  P.  went  with  the  3  at- 
tendants in  quest  of  new  tribes  to  convert.  Seeing  that  he  was  to  be  killed 
he  sent  the  Portuguese  away;  and  the  two  Ind.,  Lilcas  and  Sebastian,  managed 
by  the  aid  of  miracles  to  escape,  though  the  latter  soon  died.  Fr.  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  remained  at  Tiguex,  and  nothing  was  ever  known  of  his  fate.  Same 
version  in  Mendteta,  HitL  Eclee.,  742-5,  and  Vetitncurt,  Menologio,  121-2. 
Gomara,  hist.  Ind.,  274,  calls  Padilla's  companion  Fr.  Francisco  (or  prob. 
Franciscan),  and  there  were  12  Michoacan  Ind.  Both  friars  were  killed. 
Beaamont,  Cron,  de  Mich,,  iv.  378-86,  represents  Fr.  Marcos  de  Niza  and  Fr. 
Daniel  as  having  returned  with  the  armv,  leaving  in  the  N.  Fr.  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla, Fr.  Luis  de  Escalona,  and  the  lay  orothers  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  and  Fr. 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  with  the  two  Michoacan  dunadoa,  Ldcas  and  Sebastian,  bo- 
tides  some  other  Ind.  and  the  Portuguese  and  negro  (who  later  became  a  friar 
in  Mich. ).  It  is  stated  that  Padilla  and  Cruz  were  killed,  and  implied  that 
the  others  were  also;  but  the  Portuguese  and  2  Mich,  donados  crossed  the 
Missouri  and  reached  Pdnuoo,  and  later  Mich.  Herrera,  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
12,  seems  to  follow  Jaramillo.     Mota  Padilla,  Hist.  Conq.  N.  Oal,   167-9, 

g'ves  about  the  same  version  as  Beaumont,  but  does  not  name  Escalona;  and 
\  adds  that  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  remained  at  Coquite 
(Cicaye  ?),  while  Padilla  went  to  Quivira  and  was  killed.  Cruz  was  shot  soon, 
bat  Ubeda  lived  in  a  bat  and  did  good  deeds,  and  nothing  was  known  of  his 
dmth.  'Tbe  first  martyrs  of  the  church  in  the  U.  S.'  De  Courcey's  Cath,  C/i., 
14. 
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The  return  march  of  Coronado's  array  was  begun  in 
April  1542.  All  natives  of  Tiguex  and  other  provinces 
of  the  north  who  had  been  enslaved  were  now  released, 
for  fear  that  if  they  were  carried  to  Mexico  their  fate 
would  be  avenged  on  the  friars  who  remained;  but  a 
number  of  Mexican  Indians,  besides  those  who  went 
with  the  missionaries  to  Cicuye  and  Quivira,  remained 
at  Cibola,  where  they  were  found,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  years  later.  Between  Tiguex  and  Cfbola  over 
thirty  horses  died,  though  apparently  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  from  horses  left  in  the 
country  during  this  expedition  may  have  originated 
the  immense  droves  that  in  later  times  ranged  the 
plains  northward,  though  I  have  found  no  positive 
evidence  of  so  early  an  origin ;  also  that  sheep  were 
introduced  by  Coronado.  The  march  from  Cibola 
south-eastward  was  uneventful.  At  Chichilticale,  on 
the  Gila,  they  met  Captain  Gallegos  with  reenforce- 
ments  and  supplies.  The  members  of  this  party  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  meeting  a  retreating  army, 
instead  of  joining  the  conquerors  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Quiviran  spoils.  The  gentlemen  officers  thus  reen- 
forced  renewed  their  efforts  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
quest, or  at  least  for  a  halt  until  the  viceroy  could  be 
consulted;  but  the  soldiers  would  listen  to  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Gallegos  men  and  others  were  insubordi- 
nate, but  Coronado  had  lost  all  control,  his  authority 
both  as  general  and  governor  being  disregarded.  Most 
of  the  force  disbanded  at  Culiacan  in  June;  and  Coro- 
nado finally  reached  Mexico  with  barely  100  men. 
Though  at  first  coldly  received  by  Mendoza,  he  gave 
explanations  w^iich  were  satisfactory,  was  honorably 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  as  soon  as  his  health 
was  restored  resumed  his  duties  as  governor  of  Nueva 
Galicia. 

Tims  ended  the  grandest  exploring  expedition  of 
the  jxriod,  in  which  the  Spaniards  learned  in  a  sense 
all  that  was  to  be  known  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
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tlioupjh  they  did  not  find  the  wonders  they  had  sought, 
and  though  they  neither  remembered  nor  made  any 
use  of  their  discoveries.  The  great  Mixton  revolt 
prevented  any  immediate  resumption  of  northern 
enterprises,  which,  however,  would  very  hkely  not 
have  been  prosecuted  in  any  event.  Castaneda,  writ- 
ing twenty  years  later,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
order  to  find  any  of  the  great  things  believed  to  be 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Indies,  they  should 
have  directed  their  course  to  the  north-west  instead 
of  the  north-east ;  and  he  suggests  that  Quivira  and 
tlie  adjoining  regions  might  be  reached  by  a  better 
route  through  the  interior,  or  from  the  gulf  coast, 
with  aid  of  the  guides  who  had  escaped  in  that 
direction  after  the  friar  s  death. 

The  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition  we  have 
found  remarkably  accurate  in  a  general  sense,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  records  except  an  original 
detailed  diary  with  maps  could  be  expected  to  be. 
The  general  route  has  been  easily  traced,  and  several 
principal  points  on  the  journey  have  been  identified 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  There  is  a  notable  absence 
of  exaggeration  and  mystery ;  indeed,  the  country,  its 
people  and  its  towns,  are  represented  as  they  actually 
existed.  Yet  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  stories  scattered  broadcast  in  Mex- 
ico and  Spain  by  the  returning  soldiers  of  Coronado's 
army,  how  little  effect  this  exploration  had  on  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  For  two  centuries,  though 
the  narratives  were  extant  and  occasionally  repeated 
with  approximate  accuracy,  and  though  now  and  then 
an  official  report  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  facts 
in  certain  circles,  no  map  within  my  knowledge — ex- 
cept Padre  Kino's  and  a  few  others  on  the  regions  of 
Pimeria  Alta  up  to  the  Gila — throws  any  light  on 
the  geography  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  or  makes 
any  considerable  approach  to  the  general  cartographic 
results  that  might  have  been  reached  by  a  fairly  in- 
telligent use  of  the  Coronado  narratives  alone. 
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The  historian  Gomara  before  1554  represented 
Coronado  as  having  reached  the  coast,  where  he 
saw  ships  from  Cathay  with  decorations  in  gold  and 
silver;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  endless  confu- 
sion." Espejo,  visiting  New  Mexico  in  1582,  as  will 
be  related  in  the  next  chapter,  while  he  found  traces 
of  Coronado's  visit,  had  no  definite  idea  of  that  officer's 
explorations.  Benavides,  writing  in  1630,  though  cus- 
todian of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Mexico  for  years,  giv- 
ing a  good  account  of  the  country,  and  even  describing 
Coronado's  journey,  seems  not  to  have  had  the  slight- 
est idea  that  New  Mexico  had  been  the  region  ex- 
plored.^ Mota  Padilla  about  1740  gravely  tells  us 
that  if  Coronado  had  gone  farther  north  and  some- 
what westward ly  he  would  probably  have  discovered 
what  is  now  N^ew  Mexico.*^  Many  more  accounts 
might  be  cited  of  similiar  nature,  with  others  much 
more  and  much  less  inaccurate ;  and  I  may  add  that 
most  modem  writers — that  is,  those  who  allude  in  a 
general  way  without  special  investigation  to  this  ex- 
pedition— have  evidently  regarded  it  as  mysterious 
in  most  of  its  geographic  phases,  and  have  had  a  vague 
idea  tliat  almost  any  place  from  California  across  to 
Florida  may  have  been  visited  by  Coronado,  if  indeed 
the  exploration  was  not  altogether  mythical.  I  think 
it  time  that  the  mysterious  elements  of  the  subject 
should  be  eliminated. 

And  here  I  may  suggest  to  the  reader  a  perusal  of 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Northern  Mystery,  as 
already  referred  to.^^  There  will  be  found,  besides 
the  curious  complication  of  inaccuracies,  exaggera- 
tions, and  falsehoods,  current  for  two  centuries  or 
more  and  resting  on  the  expeditions  of  Niza  and 
Coronado  as  well  as  on  others  real  and  fictitious,  a 
reproduction  of  many  old  maps,  which,  while  includ- 

^  Gomara,  Hist.  Ind.y  274. 
*  Benatfidtfs,  Reqveste  Remonstr alive y  108-17. 
«  Mota  PadiWi,  Conq.  N.  Oalida,  169. 

^'  See  Hint,  North  wMt  Coo/U,  i.,  chap.  i.-iv.,  this  series,  eepeoially  maps  on 
p.  49,  54,  G5,  68,  82-4,  104,  108,  110,  114,  128,  131. 
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ing  in  a  aenBe  tbe  territory  uow  uoder  consideration, 
cannot  be  repeated  conveniently  here,  except  one  of 
1597,  which  explains  itself.  On  tlie  others  will  be 
Been  on  the  South  Sea  coast,  or  on  tributaries  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  between  latitudes  35°  and  45°  for 
the  most  part,  scattered  with  but  slight  regard  to  any 
kind  of  order,  the  names,  variously  spelled,  of  Seven 
Cities,  Quivira,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cicuic,  Axa,  Tiguex, 
Ciicho,  Cfbola,  Tuchano,  Totonteac,  Granada,  Marata, 
Chichuco,  Rio  Tizon,  Laguna  de  Oro,  New  Mexico, 


Wyttlibt-Ptoleuy  Map 


Rio  del  Norte,  Rio  Bravo,  Rio  Buena  Guia,  Moqui, 
Aoieies,  Zuny,  and  finally  after  1700  Santa  Fu  on  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Mexican  gulf.  Of  these,  Qui- 
vira, Marata,  New  Mexico,  and  Granada  transformed 
into  New  Granada  are  made  prominent  often  as  prov- 
iaces,  while  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Tolm  is  added. 
At  la«t  in  1752-68  the  maps  of  De  L'Isle  and  Jefferya, 
with  all  their  absurdities  in  other  parts,  give  a  tolera- 
bly accurate  idea  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  their 
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rivers  and  other  general  features,  details  being  largely 
and  wisely  omitted. 

While  Coronado's  was  the  last  of  the  grand  mili- 
tary expeditions  for  half  a  century,  and  while  for 
much  longer  the  far  north  was  left  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  theorists,  yet  toward  the  north  there 
was  a  constant  progress  in  the  interior  through  the 
efforts  of  miners  and  missionaries  in  Nueva  Galicia 
and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  destined  in  time  to  cross  the  line 
of  our  territory.  It  was  forty  years  before  the  line 
was  again  passed,  unless  there  may  have  been  one 
exception  in  the  expeditions  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra 
in  15G3-5.  From  a  point  not  very  definitely  fixed 
in  the  sierra  between  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  Ibarra 
marched  for  eight  days  to  a  point  from  which  he 
saw  a  large  town  of  several-storied  buildings;  and 
later,  having  gone  to  Sinaloa,  he  says  he  "  went  300 
leagues  from  Chametla,  in  which  entrada  he  found 
large  settlements  of  natives  clothed  and  well  provided 
with  maize  and  other  things  for  their  support;  and 
they  also  had  many  houses  of  several  stories.  But 
because  it  was  so  far  from  New  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish settlements,  and  because  the  governor  had  not 
people  enough  for  settlement,  and  the  natives  were 
hostile,  using  poisoned  arrows,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn." "  Beaumont,  deriving  his  information  from  un- 
known sources,"  as  I  have  written  elsewhere,^  ''adds 
that  Ibarra  was  accompanied  by  fifty  soldiers,  by 
Pedro  de  Tobar" — of  Coronado's  expedition — '*and 
by  Padre  Acebcdo  and  other  friars.  His  course  was 
to  the  right  of  that  followed  by  Coronado  and  nearer 
New  Mexico.  He  reached  some  great  plains  adjoin- 
ing those  of  the  vacas — the  buffalo  plains — and  there 
found  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses  were  of  sev- 
eral stories,  which  was  called  Paguemi,  and  where 
there  were  traces  of  metals  having  been  smelted.     A 

2-  See  IlUf.  Kofth  Mex.  St.,  i.  105-10;  also  Iltarra,  Relacion,  482-3;  Viluco, 
Relacion,  55.*i-Cl;  Beaumont^  Cro?i.  Mich.,  v.  538-41.  Vargas,  X.  Mex.  Ttatinu, 
129  (about  1583),  tells  us  that  Ibarra  *revolvi<5  sobre  la  parte  del  norte  hasta 
que  did  en  los  Valles  de  las  Vacas.  * 
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few  days  later,  as  this  wiiter  seems  to  say,  Ibarra 
reached  the   great  city  of  Pagme,  a  most  beautiful 
city  adorned  with  very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending 
over  three  leagues,  with  houses  of  three  stories,  very 
grand,    with  various   and  extensive  plazas,   and  the 
houses  surrounded  with  walls  that  appear  to  be  of 
masonrv."     This  town  was  also  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  said  to  have  gone  eastward.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
Beaumont's   narrative;   and   there   appear   to  be  no 
grounds  for  more  than  the  vaguest  conjecture  as  to 
what  region  was  thus  explored  by  Ibarra.     He  may 
have  visited  some  of  the  abandoned  pueblos  of  the 
Gila  valley;  or  may,  as  Beaumont  seems  to  think, 
have  gone  farther  to  the  region  of  the  Moqui  towns; 
or  perhaps  he  went  more  to  the  east  and  reached  the 
Casas  Grandes  of  Chihuahua. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  added  to  throw  new 
light  on  this  subject,  and  I  simply  leave  the  record  of 
v^hat  was  possibly  a  new  crossing  of  the  Arizona  line. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  in  con- 
nection with  Ibarras  entrada  of  1563  the  province 
of  Copala  is  mentioned,  a  name  that — ^though  here 
applied   apparently  to  Topia  or  an  adjoining  region 
in  the  sierra — figured  later  in  the  mythic  northern 
geography;  and  especially  that  on  his  return  Gov- 
ernor Ibarra  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  a  '  new 
Mexico '  as  well  as  a  new  Vizcaya.     It  is  not  unlikely 
that  from  this  circumstance  the  name  New  Mexico 
came  to  be  applied  in  later  years  to  a  country  that 
Don  Francisco  had   probably  never  seen.     Another 
noteworthy  circumstance  in  this  connection  was  the 
discovery  in  1568  by  a  party  of  mining  prospectors 
from  Mazapil,  in  northern  Zacatecas,  of  a  lake  which 
was  formally  named  Laguna  del  Nuevo  Mexico.     This 
lake  was  apparently  one  of  those  in  the  modern  Coa- 
huila,  but  the  tendency  to  find  a  *  new  Mexico '  in  the 
north  is  noticeable.^ 

"  Tej4imonio  del  descuh.  y  po9uion  de  la  Laguna  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  heeho  por 
Fran.  Cavo,  ten,  de  alcaide  mayor  de  las  Minas  de  Mascipil  en  la  Nueva  OaUeia, 
m  Paekeco,  Doc,  six.  535. 
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Thx  Franciscans  in  Nubva  Vizcata — Frat  Aoubtin  Rodriguez — Provutcb 
OF  San  Fklifk — Details  of  Wanderings — Chamuscado*s  Retctrn— 
Testimony  in  Mexico — ^Bibliography  of  tub  Entrada — ^The  Friars 
Killed — Antonio  Espejo  and  Frat  Bernardino  Bsltran — Up  the 
Rio  del  Norte — ^The  Jubcanas — ^Traces  of  Cabeza  db  Vaca — ^Thb 
Pueblos — News  of  Coronado — Map— To  Aooma  and  ZuSfi — Mogul 
Towns — Silver  Mines— Return  of  Beltran  and  Part  or  the  Cox- 
pant— Espejo  Visits  the  Quires,  Urates,  and  Tanos — Peoos  or 
Cicuique— A  Hostile  Province — Down  the  Rio  de  Vacae  and  Home 
— The  Name  New  Mexico. 

Forty  years  had  passed  away,  and  in  tliat  time  the 
achievements  of  Fray  Marcos  and  Francisco  Vasquez 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten,  or  at  least  had  taken 
the  form  of  vague  and  semi-mythic  traditions,  so  min- 
gled with  baseless  geographic  conjectures  as  to  retain 
but  the  frailest  foundation  of  historic  fact.  But  in 
those  years  Spanish  occupation  had  gradually  extended 
over  a  broad  field  northward  from  Nueva  Gralicia  to 
the  latitude  of  southern  Chihuahua.  Here,  in  the 
region  corresponding  to  the  later  Allende  and  Jimenez, 
known  then  by  the  various  names  of  San  Bartolom^, 
Santa  Bdrbara,  Santa  Bdrbola,  and  San  Gregorio,  rich 
mines  had  been  discovered,  a  flourishing  settlement 
had  sprung  into  existence,  the  Franciscan  friars  were 
striving  with  their  accustomed  zeal,  and  a  small  mili- 
tary force  was  maintained  for  the  protection  of  miners, 
missionaries,  and  a  few  settlers  from  the  ever-impend- 
imj^  raids  of  sava^je  tribes  of  the  north  and  east.^ 

^  For  the  annals  of  this  region  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  see  HIO* 

North  Mex.  States. 

(74) 
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One  of  the  missionary  band  stationed  at  this  fron- 
tier outpost  of  the  San  Bartolomd  valley  was  Fray 
Agustin  Rodriguez.*  In  the  wanderings  to  which 
he  was  called  by  duty  and  by  his  ardent  desire  for 
martyrdom,  the  good  friar  came  in  contact  with  the 
Conchos,  who  lived  on  the  river  so  called,  and  from 
them  he  heard  rumors  of  a  superior  people  dressed  in 
cotton,  whose  home  was  in  the  north.  Padre  A^rus- 
tin  chanced  to  have  read  Cabeza  de  Vaca  s  narrative, 
and  this  gave  the  new  reports  additional  interest  in 
his  eyes,  though  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of 
Coronado's  entrada.  If,  while  winning  his  coveted 
crown  of  martyrdom,  he  could  also  achieve  the  glory 
of  a  new  conquista  espiritual,  so  much  the  better  for 
himself  and  his  order.  Therefore,  in  November  1580, 
he  applied  to  Viceroy  Coruna  for  a  license  to  under- 
take the  enterprise,  apparently  visiting  Mexico  for 
that  purpose.  The  king  had  forbidden  new  entradas 
except  with  royal  license;  yet  the  viceroy  took  the 
liberty  of  authorizing  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
escort  not  exceeding  twenty  men,  who  might  also 
carry  along  some  articles  for  barter ;  the  padre  pro- 
vincial gave  the  required  permission ;  and  the  friar  re- 
turned to  San  Bartolom^  to  fit  out  his  party. 

Two  other  Franciscans,  padres  Juan  de  Santa  Marfa 
and  Francisco  Lopez,  were  assigned  by  the  provincial 
to  the  new  field;  eight  or  nine  soldiers  of  the  twenty 
allowed  were  induced,  in  the  hope  of  finding  mines,  to 
Volunteer  their  services,  one  of  the  number,  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  being  made  their  leader;*  and 
from  eight  to  fifteen  Indian  servants,  besides  a  mes- 
tizo named  Juan  Bautista,  were  engaged  for  the  trip. 

'In  the  narrative  attached  to  Espejo^s  relation,  more  widely  circulated 
^  any  other,  he  is  called  Agustin  Ruiz,  and  by  this  name  he  is  known  to 
itt(>lem  writers;  but  the  original  records  to  be  cited  presently  leave  no  doubt 
Ofl  the  matter;  and  he  is  also  called  Rodriguez  by  Torquemada,  Arlegui,  Mota 
I^aiiilla,  Aparicio,  and  others.     Vargas,  in  Pacheco,  Loc,,  xv.  131,  calb  him 

i)'atnonte. 

*  Their  name.")  were  Pedro  Bustamante,  Heman  Gallegoe,  Felipe  Escalante. 

Hernando  Bairando,  and  (acoordinff  to  Villagrd)  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Chavez, 

Joan  Sanchez,  Herrera,  and  Fuena^da.     There  were  perhaps  8  men  besides 

tbelesftder. 
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This  party,  some  twenty  strong,  set  out  from  San 
Bartolome  on  the  6th  of  June,  1581,  and  followed  the 
Rio  Concha,  or  Conchos,  down  to  ita  junction  with  a 
very  large  river  which  they  named  the  Guadalquivir, 
really  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte.     Up  this 
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river  they  inarched  for  20  days,  or  80  leagues,  as  they 
overe-sti  Ilia  ted  tlie  distance,  to  the  first  group  of  pue- 
bliis,  to  whirli  province,  or  rather  to  the  whole  region 
of  the  pueblos,  they  gave  the  name  of  San  Felipe, 
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arriving   in  August/     This  first  group  was   in  the 
Socorro  region,  being  the  same  visited  by  Coronado's 
officers.     From  this  point  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney up  the  valley,  and  visited  most  of  the  groups  on 
the  main  river  and  its  branches.     I  append  an  outline 
of  their  movements,^  from  which  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  towns  visited  cannot  be  accurately  identified 
from  the  meagre  details  of  the  testimony,  the  good 
faith  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion.    A  pueblo  of  Puaray  was  made  the  centre  of 
operations,   and    from   later   records  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  this  place  was  in  the  Tigua  province,  or 
Coronado's  Tiguex.     Here  the  friars  remained  while 
the  soldiers  made  all  or  part  of  their  exploring  trips; 
and  here   they  were   finally  left  with   their   Indian 
attendants  and  the  mestizo,  by  Chamuscado  and  his 
men,  who  set  out  on  their  return  in  December  or 

^Barmndo  and  Escalante  in  their  JRelacion  state  that  from  S.  Bartolom^ 
they  travelled  31  days  among  tribes  of  wild  Ind.,  then  19  days  through  a 
de»ert,  uninhabited  country,  and  on  Aue.  15th  found  an  Ind.  who  told  of  a 
nuize-producing  people  ahead,  the  pueblos  being  reached  on  Aug.  21  st;  but 
there  u  some  confusion,  as  31  and  19  d.  from  «June  6th  would  not  be  Auir. 
15th,  ^ 

'The  statement  of  B.  and  E.  as  cited  in  note  4  is  that  the  1st  pueblo  had 
43  houses,  and  half  a  league  farther  were  found  5  more  towns;  and  in  all  the 
province  for  a  space  of  50  1.  there  were  61  towns  with  a  pop.  of  over  130,000. 
m  following  is  the  narrative  of  Bustamante  and  Gallegos:  Heard  of  ii\any 
poeUos  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  went  on  up  the  river,  visiting  many  and 
n^ing  more;  reached  a  province  of  different  language  and  dress;  and  still 
soother  with  better  houses,  a  good  descrip.  of  the  towns  ^cing  given.  (This 
»*y  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tigua  prov.,  or  Coronado's  Tiguex.)  Then 
they  left  tne  river,  but  still  went  N.  one  day  to  a  large  pueblo  of  400  or  600 
hoQies  of  4  or  5  stories,  which  they  called  Tlascala  (possibly  Cia);  and  heard 
<rf  a  large  settlement  10  d.  farther  N. ;  but  turned  back,  antl  from  one  of  the 
pocblos  previously  visited  and  named  Castildavid  crossed  the  river  to  the 
■•  (?),  and  by  a  small  branch  river  went  to  3  fine  pueblos,  where  they 
'^•ani  of  11  more  of  a  different  nation  farther  up  not  visited,  this  valley  (not 
cletr  if  it  was  the  one  with  3  or  that  with  1 1 )  being  named  Valleviciosa. 
Then  they  went  30  1.  in  dif.  directions  in  quest  of  buffalo,  finding  many,  es- 
I*cially  at  certain  springs  and  plains  which  they  called  Llanos  de  S.  rran- 
ciico  y  Aguas  Zarcas;  saw  also  a  rancheria  of  wild  Ind.  with  do2;s  carrying 
hardens.     Thence  they  returned  to  the  pueblo  (one  of  the  3),  and  from  that 

Ennt  went  down  the  nverto  a  pueblo  called  Puaray,  or  Puara  (near  Tiguex). 
ere  they  heard  of  a  valley  of  Came  in  the  s.,  which  they  visited,  finding  6 
poeblos  of  a  dif.  nation,  hearing  also  of  a  valley  of  Asay,  or  Osay,  with  5 
pueblos  and  much  cotton,  but  the  snow  prevented  their  going  farther.  Back 
at  Puaray  they  went  14  1.  across  the  Sierra  Morena  to  visit  some  fine  salinas, 
^rhere  they  obtained  fipecimens  of  salt  for  Mexico,  and  where  they  saw  and 
heud  of  other  towns.  Retumins:  again  to  Puaray,  where  the  friars  had 
nmainedy  Chamuscado  and  his  soldiers  started  back  for  S.  Bartolom^. 
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January.  The  natives  had  been  everywhere  friendly, 
and  no  trouble  was  anticipated;  or  at  least  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  missionaries  objected  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  escort 

On  his  return  to  San  Bartolom^,  Chamuscado  and 
some  of  his  men  started  for  Mexico  to  report,  particu- 
larly on  some  mining  prospects  they  had  found  in  the 
far  north;  but  the  leader  died  on  the  way.  In  May 
1582  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  men  was  taken  before 
the  viceroy,  and  this,  as  supplemented  by  other  evi- 
dence a  little  later,  constitutes  our  best  authority  on 
the  expedition  of  Padre  Rodriguez.*  This  supple- 
mentary investigation  was  occasioned  by  rumors  that 
the  friars  left  in  the  north  had  been  killed;  and  Bar- 
rundo,  one  of  Chamuscado's  men,  testified  that  among 
the  southern  Indians  who  had  voluntarily  remained 
at  Puaray  were  three  named  Andres,  Francisco,  and 
Ger6nimo,  the  latter  a  servant  of  the  witness.  Fran- 
cisco had  made  his  appearance  at  San  Bartolom^,  and 
had  stated  that  Padre  Lopez,  the  guardian  or  chief  of 
the  friars,  had  been  killed  by  the  natives  of  Puaray, 
whereupon  the  three  Indians  had  taken  flight,  believ- 

*  {Nuevo  Mexico),  Testimonio  dado  en  M^jico  tdbre  el  Descubrimienio  de  do9» 
dentds  leguas  adelante  de  las  minaa  de  Santa  Bdrbola,  gobemadon  de  Diego  de 
I'Kirra:  atyo  denrubrimienio  se  hizo  en  vhiud  de  cierta  lioenda  que  pidid  Fr.  Agua- 
tin  Roflriguez  y  otros  rdigiosoa  FranoAcanos.  AcompaHan  retaciones  de  este  des- 
cubrimiento  y  otroa  documentoa.  Aflos  158SS.  In  Pacheco,  Doc.,  xv.  80-150. 
First  we  have  the  testimony  of  Bustamante  and  Gallegos,  ffiven  May  16th, 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  pp.  80-95;  2d,  testimony  of  Hem.  Barrondo,  taken 
Oct.  20th,  pp.  95-7;  3d,  report  of  the  viceroy  to  king,  Nov.  Ist,  with  other 
corresp.  of  later  date,  pp.  97-101;  4th,  3tpejo,  Relacion,  as  noted  elsewhere, 
includmg  a  brief  preliminary  account  of  Roclriguez'  trip,  pp.  101-26;  6th,  an 
undated  resume  oi  the  K.  Mex.  expeditions,  including  those  of  Rodriguez  and 
Espejo,  by  Francisco  Diaz  de  Vargas,  pp.  126-37;  6th,  views  of  Rodrigo  Rio 
de  JLosa  on  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  new  entrada,  resulting  in  that  of 
Espejo,  pp.  137-46;  7th  (EsccUanie  and  Darrundo),  Bckidon  Breve  y  verdadera 
del  dear uhrimiento  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  a  statement  by  two  of  Chamuscado^s  men, 
made  after  the  return  of  part  of  Espejo's  force,  pp.  146-50.  (Also  given  in 
Cartas  de  Iwiian,  230-3.)  A  repetition  of  Eapejo  s  relation  follows  in  another 
expediente.     For  other  authorities,  see  the  following  note. 

All  the  witnesses  8{>eak  of  the  discovery  of  mines,  and  K  and  B.,  Bei,  149, 

Sive  the  following  details:  *  Aai  mismo  descubrimos  en  la  dicha  tierra  once 
escubrimientos  oe  minas  con  vetas  muy  poderosas,  todas  ellas  de  metales  de 
plata,  que  de  los  tres  dellos  se  truxo  el  metal  &  esta  ciudad,  y  se  did  a  Sn 
Exoelencia;  el  lo  mandd  ensayar  al  cnsayador  de  la  casa  de  la  moneda,  el  cnal 
los  ensayd  y  les  halld,  al  un  metal  dellos  i,  la  mitad  de  plata;  al  otro  halld  & 
veinte  marcos  por  quintal,  y  al  otro  cinco  maroos.  * 
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ing  firom  the  tumult  they  heard  that  Rodriguez  and 
Santa  Marfa  were  also  killed.  Andres  was  killed  on 
the  return,  but  Ger6nimo  was  found  in  the  Zacatecas 
mines,  and  confirmed  what  Francisco  had  said,  coming 
to  Mexico  with  the  witness,  but  subsequently  disap- 
pearing. This  may  be  regarded  as  practically  all  that 
was  ever  known  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the 
friars'  death.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Santa 
Maria  was  the  first  to  die  instead  of  Lopez,  and  that 
he  was  killed  at  some  distance  from  Puaray,  where 
the  others  met  their  fate.  Some  variations  of  the 
story,  possibly  resting  to  a  slight  extent  on  additional 
information,  are  appended.^ 

^  Espejo,  BeL,  164,  175-7  (112-16),  represents  Sta  Maria  as  the  first  victim 
tt  a  distance  from  Puaray,  and  even  states  that  he  was  killed  before  Chamos- 
aido*s  departnre;  bat  this  last  would  seem  unlikely,  since  it  would  involve 
the  witnesses  in  direct  falsehood.  K  may  have  confounded  C.  's  return  with 
that  of  the  8  Indians  a  little  later.  In  HaktMyi'a  Voy.,  iii.  383,  389-90,  is 
given  a  version  of  Rodriguez'  (called  Ruiz,  as  already  noted)  expedition  with 
that  of  Espeio,  in  Span,  and  EngL,  taken  from  Oonzalez  de  Mendoza's  Hist, 
CUnOf  ed.  of  Madrid,  1586,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Laet»  Novus  Orbta,  30D, 
took  the  acconnt  from  the  ed.  of  1589.  I  have  the  ItaL  ed.  of  '86  and  the 
Span,  of  '96,  neither  of  which  contains  this  matter.  Neither  does  Brunet  or 
tny  other  bibliographer  that  I  have  consulted  note  any  such  difference  in  edi- 
ticms;  though  of  course  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  curious  difference  exists. 
This  version  is  the  one  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  as  WhippUf  in  Pac. 
R.  R,  BepU^  iiL  113-15.  It  is  given  substantially  in  Montanus,  N.  Weereld, 
215-16;  and  Dapper,  <y.  Welt,  242-3;  OgUby'a  Amer,,  292-5;  Holmes*  Annals 
</Amer.,  L  95. 

P.  Z&rate  de  Salmeron,  Relaaones,  9-10,  and  P.  Niel,  Apunt,,  87-8,  fol- 
loved  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  234-9,  Prince,  HisL  8k.,  14^2,  and  others, 
tell  US  that  at  Puara  (located  by  Davis  8  miles  above  Alburquerque)  the 
•oldiers  refused  to  go  oo,  and  in  spite  of  the  friars'  persuasions  abandoned 
them  and  returned  to  the  south.  The  padres  went  on  to  Galisteo,  of  the 
Tanos  nation,  where  P.  Sta  Maria  volunteered  to  go  on  to  Mexico  for  a  mis- 
nonary  reinforcement,  while  the  others  return^  to  Puara.  Sta  Maria 
crossed  the  Sandia  Mts,  and  on  the  3d  day  at  S.  Pablo  (S.  Pedro  ace.  to  Niel, 
perhaps  8.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo),  of  the  Teguas  (Tiguas)  nation,  when  he  stopped 
to  rest  under  a  tree,  the  natives  killed  him  and  burned  his  remains.  After  a 
Miaon  of  spiritual  prosperity  at  Puara,  P.  Lopez,  while  engaged  in  his  devo- 
tions alxmt  a  league  from  the  pueblo,  was  lulled  by  an  Ind.,  and  his  body 
Vis  brought  for  burial  to  the  town.  P.  Ruiz  (Rodri^ez)  was  now  alone,  but 
eren  the  protection  of  the  Ti^ua  chief,  who  removed  him  to  Santiago  a  league 
and  a  half  up  the  river,  could  not  save  his  life;  and  his  dead  body  was  soon 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  remains  of  Lopez  were  disinterred  in  1G14,  and 
rebnried  in  the  church  at  Sandia.  Of  course  the  statements  of  Salmeron  and 
Kiel  oonunand  respect,  even  though  the  source  of  their  information  is  not 
definitely  known.  Davis  seems  to  have  translated  Salmeron's  text — which  on 
p.  278  he  says  he  was  unable  to  find — ^without  knowing  it,  bavins  probably 
seen  a  MS.  copy  which  he  may  have  mistaken  for  an  original  doc.  in  the 
archives. 

Tarqneiiiada's  Tenioo»  Manarq.  Ind.,  iii  469,  626-8,  is  nmilar  to  that  just 
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It  seemed  to  the  viceroy  and  his  advisers  in  Mex- 
ico altogether  proper  and  even  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  two  friars,  and  succor  them  if  still  alive,  but  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  Chamuscado's  reports  respect- 
ing silver  mines,  and  the  general  desirability  of  the 
northern  province  for  Spanish  occupation.  But  long 
before  the  red-tape  processes  in  vogue  at  the  capitsu 
could  be  concluded,  the  expediente  completed,  the 
king  consulted,  and  any  practical  result  reached,  a 
new  expedition  was  planned  and  carried  out  indepen- 
dently of  the  national  authorities. 

The  Franciscans  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  were  naturaUy 
much  troubled  about  the  fate  of  Padre  Rodriguez  and 
his  companion,  after  the  return  of  their  native  att^end- 
ants  with  reports  that  one  of  the  three  friars  had  been 
killed;  and  Padre  Bernardino  Beltran  was  eager  to 
represent  his  order  in  a  new  entrada.  Don  Antonio 
Espejo,  a  rich  citizen  of  Mexico  who  chanced  to  be 
sojourning  temporarily  at  the  Santa  Bdrbara  mines, 
and  who  had  a  taste  for  adventure,  was  willing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  serve  as  com- 
mander. There  was  no  time  to  consult  the  viceroy, 
but  the  alcalde  mayor  of  Cuatro  Ci^negas  took  it  upon 

noticed.  Ho  gives  some  biographic  matter  about  the  three  martyrs.  Rodi- 
guez  was  a  lay  friar,  a  native  of  Niebla  i:i  Spain,  who  had  penetrated  some 
distance  northward  before  he  went  to  Mcx.  to  get  a  license  for  the  expedition. 
Lopez  was  an  Andalusiau,  and  superior  of  the  band.  Sta  Maria  was  a  Cata- 
lin,  versed  in  astrology,  which  peculiarity  led  him  to  try  a  new  route  of  re- 
turn. The  friars  went  on  150  I.  after  the  soldierj  left  them,  to  N.  Mex. — so 
named  by  this  party.  Hia  meaning  is  perhaps  that  the  escort  turned  back 
somewhere  in  the  El  Paso  region,  and  did  not  reach  the  pueblos.  This  author 
is  followed  literally  or  in  substance  by  Ve  tan  cur,  CVon.,  95;  A/.,  Menoloffio, 
57-8,  l.SO;  Mendieta,  /Jl'*t.  Edea.^  7o*2-5;  an  I  Fernandez,  HiifL  Ecles.,  67-8. 
Arlegui,  Chrnn.  <//•  Z'lc.j  227-3*2,  gives  a  similar  version,  but  tells  us  that  the 
soldiers  turned  back  at  S.  Bartolonie,  ami  the  friars  kept  on  to  a  spring  called 
Sta  Maria  de  las  Canetas  (in  northern  Cliihualiua),  where  two  were  killed, 
after  the  other  had  st^irted  to  return,  by  a  tribe  hostile  to  the  one  with  whom 
they  worked.  Aparieio.  ContrnfoM,  281,  makes  the  date  1551,  and  the  distance 
to  the  Tiguas  40J  1.  Mota  l*adilla,  Conq.  i\'.  OaL,  1G7-9,  tells  us  they  went 
beyond  tlie  Tiguas  and  were  killed  in  the  prov.  of  Marata!  Alegre,  i/itf^. 
Co  nip.  JrsiiM,  i.  32G-7,  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  they  went  so  far  north  as 
N.  ^lex.  Alcedo,  JJicc.^  iii.  183-4,  implies  that  Kuiz  accompanied  Espejo. 
Villagra,  Hiftt.  N,  Mex.,  35,  gives  a  poetical  version,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
names  the  members  of  Chamuscado's  party.  See  also  CnlUt  Noticias^  101-2; 
Sahziii'^  Mojytrqiiia  de  EftjHiiUi,  ii.  25o-9;  Frejes,  Hist,  Breve,  145;  PhiO,  .AT. 
Mex.,  5;  a^^  Francis'  Life,  576. 
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himself  to  issue  the  needed  license  and  commission; 
fourteen  soldiers  volunteered  for  the  service;®  a  num- 
ber of  native  servants  were  obtained ;  Espejo  fitted 
out  the  party  with  the  necessary  arms  and  supplies, 
including  115  horses  and  mules;  and  the  start  was 
made  from  San  Bartolomd  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1582.  The  route  as  before  was  down  the  Rio  Conchos 
to  tlie  junction  of  the  Bravo,  a  distance  of  59  leagues, 
accomplished  in  fifteen  days,  as  is  somewhat  vaguely 
indicated  in  the  narrative.*     On  the  way  Espejo  found 

*The  soldiers  were  Juan  Lopez  de  Ibarra,  Diego  Perez  de  Lujan,  Caspar 
de  Lujan,  Cristdbal  Sanchez,  Grefforio  Hernandez,  Juan  Hernandez,  Miguel 
Sanchez  Valenciauo,  with  wife  andtwo  sons,  L&zaro  Sanchez  and  Mignel  San- 
chez Nevado,  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Almansa,  Francisco  Barreto  (Barrero  or 
Barroto),  Bernardo  de  Luna  (or  Cuna),  Juan  de  Frias,  and  Alonso  Miranda* 
The  Hakhtyt  version  does  not  give  the  force.  Aparicio  says  there  were  lOO 
horsemen.  Var^s,  131-2,  says  there  were  17  men  and  a  woman;  and  Ytm 
uames  the  padre  redro  de  Heredia.  Esnejo,  himself,  in  one  letter,  Ehcpedienk^ 
]51,  says  he  had  15  men.  Arlesui  and  Mota  Padilla  tell  us  there  were  two 
frian,  the  latter  naming  the  2d  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

*Ettpefa,  Heladon  del  Viage  que  yo  A  ntonio  Espejo,  dudadano  de  la  cittdad  de 
Mexico,  natural  de  la  cmdad  de  C&rdoba,  hize  eon  catorce  aoldados  y  un  reUgiow 
dt  la  orden  de  San  FrandtoOf  d  laa  provindas  y  pobladones  de  la  Nueva  Mdxico, 
d  qiden  pu^e  por  nombrt  la  Nueva  Andaluda,  d  corUempladon  de  mi  patria,  en 
Jin  del  alio  15SS,  in  N.  Mex,  Te8tim.f  101-26;  repeated  with  a  few  verbal 
variations  on  pp.  163  et  seq.  of  the  same  voL  Paateeo^  Doc,,  xv.  This  is  of 
coarse  the  best  authority  for  the  expedition,  Iwing  written  at  S.  Bartolom^  in 
Ociw  1583,  just  after  the  author's  return.  There  are  also  some  items  of  infor- 
mation in  £spejo*s  letters  and  other  doc,  in  the  N,  Mex,  TesUm.,  and  Espejo, 
EtpeeUerUe,  in  tne  same  voL 

The  best  known  authority,  and  indeed  in  substance  the  only  one  consulted 
by  modem  writers,  is  that  in  Hakluyt^a  Voy.,  in.  383-96,  in  Spanish  and  EIng- 
liih,  under  the  following  title:  El  Viaie  que  h'tzo  Antonio  de  Eitrjpeio  en  el  anno  de 
ockenta  y  tres;  el  qval  con  mta  companneroa  desubrieron  vna  lierra  en  que  hallaron 
fpihae  Prouineku  todas  Uenas  de  pueblos,  y  de  casas  de  qwUro  y  dneo  altos,  d 
9aio»  jmsieron  por  nombre  El  nueuo  Mexico,  par  parecerse  en  mucfuis  cosas  aX  viejo, 
etc.,  taken  from  Gonzalez  Mendoza's  HiaL  China,  as  mentioned  in  note  7  of 
this  chap.  This  narrative,  written  in  the  third  person,  is  in  parts  identical 
vith  the  Beladon,  but  in  other  parts  differs  widely;  and  it  does  not  appear  on 
what  the  variations  rest.  The  original  Heladon  clears  up  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties  found  in  connection  with  the  Viaje,  but  also  creates  some  new  ones.  I 
ihall  f oUow  the  former,  but  indicate  the  principal  variations  in  my  notes. 

Salmeron,  Beladones,  11,  Kiel,  Apuntadones,  88,  and  Villagrd,  HisL  N, 
Mex.,  35,  barely  mention  Espejo's  entrada;  Davis,  Span,  Cona.,  240-61,  fol- 
lofWB  maiiily  Halduyt's  translation,  introducing  a  few  verbal  ana  other  changes 
from  a  source  not  mentioned,  some  of  them  being  evidently  errors;  and  noth- 
iog  is  added  to  the  Hakluyt  version  by  any  of  the  following:  Torquemada, 
Momarq.  Ind.,  iiL  369;  Mendieta,  HisL  Ecles,,  400-1;  Descrip.  de  America, 
113-16;  MorelU,  FasL  Nov,  Orbis,  28;  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  iv.  1561-2;  Ale- 
rrt^  HiM,  Camp.  J.,  L  327;  CaUe,  NoHcias,  102;  Aparicio,  Conventos,  281-2; 
Mota  PadUla,  Conq.  N,  Oal,,  167-9;  Laet,  Nov.  Orbis,  309-14;  Montanus,  N, 
Weereld,  243-6;  GcUfriedi,  N,  Well,  561-6;  Otermin,  in  N  Mex.  Doe.,  ii.  1136- 
♦3;  Prinee's  HisL  8k,,  153-60;  WUppU,  in  Pa^.  R.  R,  Repts,  iii  113-16; 
Braeke^u^dne's  Early  Diteov,,  17-21;  Ariz,  HisL  CElliott),  43:  Hinton*s  Hand- 
book, 387-^. 
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silver  prospects,  and  passed  through  the  countiy  of 
the  CoDchos,  Fazagoates,  and  Tobosos  saccessivelyy 
all  being  fiiendly,  though  the  Tobosos — ^in  later  years 
rivalling  the  Apaches  in  their  savage  raids — at  first 
fled,  because,  as  they  said,  they  had  formerly  been  ill 
treated  by  a  party  of  Spaniarda 

About  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  extending 
twelve  days*  journey  up  the  Rio  Grande,  were  the 
Jumanas — ^the  name  being  written  also  Jumanos  and 
Humanos — or  Patarabueyes,  who  like  the  Tobosos 
were  hostile  at  first,  attacking  the  camp  at  ni§ht,  kill- 
mg  a  few  horses,  and  fleeing  to  the  mountains;  but 
Uke  the  rest  they  finally  listened  to  explanations,  gave 
and  took  gifts,  furnished  guides  and  escorts,  and  be- 
came altogether  fiiendly.  These  Jumanas  in  several 
respects  were  superior  to  the  southern  tribes,  and 
especially  in  their  buildings,  many  of  which  were  flat- 
roofed,  and  probably  built  of  stone  or  adobes,*®  being 
doubtless  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  "fixed  dwellings  of  civili- 
zation ; "  for  indeed,  these  natives  had  a  smattering  of 
Christianity,  obtained,  as  they  explained,  from  "three 
christians  and  a  negro"  who  had  passed  that  way  in 
former  years." 

From  the  Jumana  province,  which  must  have  ter- 
minated I  think  some  distance  below  the  modem 
boundary  of  New  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  went  on  up 
the  river,  but  nothing  definite  is  recorded  of  time  or 
distance.  Two  populous  provinces  of  inferior  but 
friendly  natives  were  traversed,  eight  days*  journey 
apart,  about  which  little  could  be  learned  for  want  of 
an  interpreter,  not  even  the  names  of  these  nations.  In 
the  first  the  people  had  some  cotton  cloth  and  feather- 
work,  which  they  were  understood  to  have  obtained 
by  bartering  bufialo  and  deer  skins  with  a  western 

^ '  Cans  lie  Axotea^bftjasy  con  baenatnundepaeUos.'  The  Hakln^  ver- 
sion has  it  df  cnliciiMtOy  that  is,  of  masonry,  but  this  is  not  in  the  originaL 
Many  of  the  dwellings,  however,  were  mere  straw  hats.  There  were  6 
towns  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

"  See  p.  18  of  this  vol  Thisiaalmost  pontiTe  ptroof  ihaX Othnm  de  Vaoa 
did  not  enter  N.  Mex. 
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people ;  and  they  also  on  being  shown  samples  of  silver 
mdicated  that  plenty  of  that  metal  could  be  found  five 
days  westward.  In  the  second  province,  where  the 
rancherlas  were  near  lagoons  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte — so  called  here  probably  for  the  first  time — 
was  found  a  Concho  who  told  of  a  large  lake  fifteen 
days  westward,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  many 
towns  of  houses  several  stories  high."  He  offered 
to  guide  the  Spaniards  thither,  but  their  duty  called 
them  to  the  north. 

Still  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  through  for- 
ests of  mezquite,  pine,  cottonwood,  and  other  trees, 
journeyed  Espejo's  company  for  fifteen  days,  or  80 
leagues,  without  meeting  any  inhabitants;  and  then, 
twelve  leagues  beyond  a  rancherfa  of  straw  huts,  they 
reached  the  first  group,  or  province,  of  the  pueblos, 
where  the  houses  were  from  two  to  four  stories  high, 
and  where  ten  towns  were  visited  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  in  two  days'  journey,  and  apparently  others 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  all  containing  a  population 
of  some  12,000  friendly  natives,  whose  manners  and 
customs  are  described  with  tolerable  accuracy.     This 
Bouthemmost  group  must  be  identified  with   those 
visited  by  Coronado  and  Rodriguez,  beginning  appar- 
ently in  the  region  of  latitude  34**,  and  certainly  be- 
tween Fra  CristiSbal  and  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco/* 

Half  a  league  beyond  the  Hmits  of  this  first  district 
they  entered  another,  that  of  the  Tiguas,  or  Coro- 
liado's  Tiguex,  and  soon  came  to  the  pueblo  of  Puara — 
^  written  Puala,  Pualas,  and  Poala — near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Bernalillo,  as  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  16 
towns  constituting  the  province.     It  was  at  Puara,  as 

^It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  possible  meaning  of  these  reports.  There 
^  no  sach  lake  with  its  towns,  unless  possibly  the  reference  was  to  Laguna 
f^d  its  adjoining  group  in  the  N.  w. — which  group  almost  certainly  was  not 
^  existence  at  that  time. 

"  Davis  and  Prince  itank  it  was  in  the  resion  of  Isleta;  and  inde^,  the  two 
^yi'  journey  from  Socorro  might  well  indude  Isleta,  or  Coronado's  Tutahaco. 
In  the  X.  Mex,,  Trcuhdo  de  Foe,  116,  the  southernmost  pueblo  is  named  Tre- 
BiqaiL  The  4  days  spent  in  this  prov.  may  or  may  not  have  included  the  two 
<iAys  mentioned  m  the  extent  of  the  prov. 
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was  now  definitely  ascertained,  that  padres  Rodriguez 
and  Lopez  with  their  attendants  had  been  killed;^*  and 
the  natives,  fearing  that  vengeance  was  Espejo's  object, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
return ;  but  fortunately  they  left  in  the  towns — or  pos- 
sibly the  town,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  any  but 
Puara  was  abandoned — a  plentiful  store  of  food.^^  Not 
only  was  information  here  obtained  about  the  friars, 
but,  writes  Espejo,  **  we  found  very  truthful  statements 
that  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  was  in  this  province, 
and  that  they  killed  here  nine  of  his  soldiers  and  forty 
horses,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  destroyed  a 
pueblo  of  the  province ;  and  of  this  the  natives  of  these 
pueblos  gave  us  an  account."  This  clear  statement, 
omitted  in  the  Hakluyt  version  of  the  narrative  hith- 
erto followed,  would  have  saved  Gallatin,  Davis,  and 
others  from  the  error  of  locating  Coronado's  Tiguex 
on  the  Rio  Puerco. 

The  main  object  of  the  entrada  had  now  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  return  was  talked  of;  but  it 
seemed  to  the  leader  that  as  there  were  reports  of 
other  friendly  provinces  farther  on,  especially  in  the 
east  and  not  far  off,  the  opportunity  was  good  to  do 
his  Majesty  good  service  at  comparatively  slight  cost 
by  additional  exploration;  and  this  view,  being  dis- 
cussed in  council  at  Puara,  was  approved  by  Padre 
Beltran  and  the  rest.  Accordingly,  with  two  com- 
panions, the  captain  went  in  two  days  eastward  to  a 
province  of  the  Maguas,  or  Magrias,  on  the  borders 
of  the  buffalo  plains,  where  he  found  eleven  pueblos 
of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  and  where,  as  he  learned. 
Padre  Santa  Marfa  had  been  killed.  It  was  a  country 
of  pine  woods,  without  running  streams,  and  with 
good  indications  of  metals  in  the  mountains  on  the 

^*  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  remains  were  found  as  Davis  states. 

^*Salineron,  /?ei.,  11,  says  the  town  was  sacked  by  Espejo  in  vengeance; 
Niel,  ApufU..  88,  that  the  guilty  ones  were  brought  to  iustioe;  and  Arlegni, 
Cron.  Znc.j  221,  that  several  thousand  lud.  were  killed;  but  nothing  of  this  is 
in  tlie  original,  and  it  is  improbable,  considering  £.  s  small  force  and  his  am- 
bitious  views  for  the  future.  Yet  it  is  stated  by  Zaldfvar,  in  N.  Mez, 
Memorial,  that  K  on  his  return  burned  Puara  and  garroted  16  Ind« 
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way."     Thence  he  returned  to  Puara  on  the  Kio  del 
Norte. 

The  next  move,  and  of  the  whole  company,  was  one 
day's  journey  of  about  six  leagues  up  the  river  to  the 
province  of  the  Quires,  or  Coronado's  Quirix,  with 


EsPUD  IN  Mkw  Mkxico. 


its  6ve  pueblos,  and  15,000  people,  where  the  stran- 
gers were  given  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  where 
observations  showed  a  latitude  of  37°  30',  at  least  two 
degrees  too  far  north.     Then  they  went  two  days,  or 


a  vill  ^WMr  II 
lail  probaUv  by  tlu  wocd  elboU  ('erta  province  oonfina  coo  laa  vocm  que 
Uainas  d«  CI?om')  (K  'bufEtlo,'re]^e*eatthiaexped.  uhvriug  been  directed  Ic 
tbewMt 
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some  14  leagues,  to  a  province  of  the  Punames — also 
written  Pumames  and  Cunames — with  five  towns, 
the  capital  being  Sia,  or  Siay,  of  eight  plazas,  and 
houses  plastered  and  painted.  This  pueblo  was  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  flowing  from  the 
north ;  but  clearly  the  distance  is  much  exaggerated 
if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  the  Cia  of 
modern  times. ^^  The  next  province,  six  leagues  to 
the  north-west,  and  doubtless  up  the  branch  river,  was 
that  of  the  Emexes — Emeges  or  Amejes — clearly 
that  of  Jemes,  with  seven  pueblos  and  some  30,000 
souls,  one  of  the  towns,  a  large  one  in  the  mountains, 
not  being  visited.  From  Jemes  Espejo  gives  his 
course  as  to  the  west  for  15  leagues — really  over  20 
leagues  south-west — to  Acoma,  on  a  pefiol  50  yards 
high,  accessible  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Its  population  was  estimated  at  over  6,000.^®  The 
next  stage  of  the  journey  was  four  days,  or  24  leagues, 
westward  to  Zuni,  or  Cfbola,^®  with  its  six  pueblos, 
and  over  20,000  people. 

At  Zuni  the  Spaniards  found,  not  only  crosses 
standing  near  the  towns,  but  three  christian  Indians 
still  living,  who  had  come  with  Coronado  40  years 
before.  These  were  Andres,  Graspar,  and  Anton, 
natives  of  Culiacan,  Mexico,  and  Guadalajara,  respect- 

"  There  were  over  20,000  inhab.  in  the  province;  minea  were  reported  in 
the  sierra,  and  even  rich  ores  were  shown.  In  the  Uakluyt  version  the 
pueblo  is  called  Cia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  identity  of  this 
region  with  the  valley  of  Cia  and  Jemes,  though  besides  £spejo*s  careless 
distances,  both  pueblo  sites  have  probably  been  change<l  in  later  times. 

**  Ace.  to  N.  Mex.y  Memorial,  206-7,  crosses  were  found  here  as  at  other 
points  in  the  west.  Espejo  tells  us  that  the  Acomans  had  their  cultivated  and 
irrigated  fields  2  1.  from  the  peQol,  where  the  stream  was  dammed.  The 
mountain  tribes  are  numerous  and  warlike;  they  are  called  Querechos  (the 
name,  it  will  be  noted,  that  Coronado  applies  to  a  nation  on  the  eastern  plains), 
and  work  for  the  })ue1)lo,  besides  bringing  salt,  game,  and  skins  to  trade  for 
cotton  and  other  articles.  It  is  noticeable  that  Espejo  elsewhere,  Expediente^ 
157,  puts  Acoina  N.  w.  of  Quires.  Here,  as  in  other  earlier  narratives,  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  locate  Acoma  farther  north  than  the  pefiol 
pueblo  of  later  years. 

^*The  Hakliiyt  version  has  it,  'que  se  nombra  en  lengua  de  los  natnrales 
Zuny,  y  la  llaman  los  Espannoles  Cibola;'  but  the  original  reads,  *que  la  pro* 
vincia  llaman  Zuni,  y  por  otro  nombre  Cibola,'  or  in  the  other  copy,  *y  le 
llaman  Ame  (or  Ami)  y  por  otro  nombre  Cibola. '  One  of  the  6  pueblos  is  called 
Aquioo,  p.  118. 
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ivelv;  and  they  told  of  the  explorations  in  the  west 
maae  by  Coronado's  captains,  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar 
being  named.  What  was  still  more  interesting,  they 
asserted  that  60  days*  journey  in  the  west,  far  beyond 
where  Coronado's  men  had  been  forced  to  turn  back 
for  want  of  water,  there  was  a  great  lake  with  many 
settlements  on  its  banks,  where  the  people  had  gold 
in  abundance,  wearing  that  metal  in  the  form  of 
bracelets  and  ear-rings.  This  fabulous  lake,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  destined  to  play  an  important  r61e  in 
annals  of  the  Northern  Mystery.  Here  at  Zuni, 
Padre  Beltran  and  four  or  five  of  the  soldiers  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  return  to  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
believing  it  useless  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  where 
Coronado  had  failed  to  find  them,  and  also  that  their 
force  was  too  small  for  a  further  advance.  These 
men  were  accordingly  left  at  Zuni  with  permission  to 
return ;  but  the  leader  resolved  to  visit  another  prov- 
ince reported  to  be  not  far  distant. 

With  nine  soldiers,  the  three  Mexican  Indians,  and 
150  friendly  Cfbolans,  Espejo  marched  westward  from 
Zu&i,  and  in  a  journey  of  four  days,  or  28  leagues, 
reached  the  province  of  Mohoce,  or  Mohace,  with  five 
large  pueblos  and  over  50,000  inhabitants.  One  of 
the  towns  was  Aguato,  or  Zaguato.*®  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Mohoce  province  was  identical 
with  the  Moqui  towns.  The  people,  though  they 
sent  messengers  to  warn  the  strangers  not  to  approach 
on  pain  of  death,  were  easily  convinced  of  the  visitor's 
friendly  intentions,  and  gave  them  a  most  enthusias- 
tic welcome,  loading  them  with  cotton  mantas  and 
food,  besides  delighting  their  ears  with  confirmation 
of  the  tales  respecting  wealth  in  the  far  west.  The 
horses  inspired  more  fear  than  the  men,  and  Espejo 
humored  the  terror  of  the  natives  by  admitting  the 
animals'  ferocity,  thus  inducing  the  chief  to  build  a 

*Tbe  name  Mohoce,  Baggestive  of  Moqui,  is  not  given  in  the  Haklayt 
▼enioa,  only  the  pneblo  2«agnato  being  named.  In  the  later  N.  Mex,,  Memo- 
rial,  206-7,  the  foUowins  pnebloe,  in  connection  with  £.'b  trip,  are  named 
•0  being  apparently  in  we  weatem  region:  Deziaquaboe,  Oaape,  Comnpavl, 
MajananI,  and  OlaJla. 
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kind  of  stone  fort  to  hold  the  monsters — a  fort  which, 
in  caae  of  trouble,  might  be  useful  to  the  small  Span- 
ish force.  Hakluyt  notes  this  as  "a  witty  policie  to 
be  used  by  the  English  in  like  casea"  Here  they 
remained  six  days,  visiting  all  the  pueblos,  and  be- 
coming so  firmly  convinced  of  the  natives*  friendship 
that  the  leader  left  in  the  province  five  of  his  men  to 
return  to  Zuni  with  the  luggage. 

With  four  of  his  soldiers  and  some  Moqui  guides, 
Espejo  set  out  to  find  rich  mines  reported  in  the  west; 
and  after  a  journey  of  45  leagues  over  a  mountainous 
country  he  found  the  mines,  and  with  his  own  hands 
obtained  rich  samples  of  silver  ore.  On  the  streams 
he  found  large  quantities  of  wild  grapes,  walnut-trees, 
flax,  magueyes,  and  Indian  figs.  Several  settlements 
of  mountain  tribes  were  visited,  where  the  people 
raised  maize  and  were  uniformly  friendly.  These 
natives  also  told  of  a  great  river  beyond  the  moun- 
tains— clearly  the  Colorado;  and  drew  liberally  on 
their  imagination  for  the  additional  information  that 
the  river  was  eight  leagues  wide,  with  great  towns  on 
its  banks,  in  comparison  with  which  towns  all  the  other 
provinces  were  nothing.  The  river  flowed  into  the 
north  sea,  and  the  natives  used  canoes  to  cross  it. 
From  the  mines  the  explorers  returned  by  a  more 
direct  route  of  60  leagues  to  Zuni.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Coronado  had  reached  the  Colorado  by  a 
westerly  or  north- west wardly  course  from  Moqui ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Espejo  s  route  was  rather  to  the 
south-west,  as  he  only  heard  of  the  great  river  beyond 
the  mountains.  Taking  his  distances  of  45  leagues 
from  Moqui  and  60  leagues  from  Zuni,  we  might 
locate  his  mine  in  the  region  of  Bill  Williams  Moun- 
tain 40  or  50  miles  north  of  Prescott.  The  record 
hardly  justifies  any  more  definite  location.^^ 

•^Thc  Hakluyt  version  speaks  more  definitely  of  'dos  rios  razdnables,'  on 
the  banks  of  which  was  found  tiax,  etc.  One  of  these  streams  was  doubtless 
the  Colorado  Chiquito,  sometimes  called  Rio  de  Lino  from  the  flax.  Davis 
on  his  map  locates  the  mines  in  about  lat.  SC,  long.  112^,  or  considerably  far- 
ther north  than  the  site  I  have  indicated;  but  between  the  two  I  venture  no 
positive  opinion,  the  data  being  too  meagre.  The  origin  of  Davis'  name 
Tubiraus,  applied  to  the  western  tribes,  I  do  not  know. 
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Back  at  Zuni  Espejo  found  not  only  the  five  men 
he  had  left  at  Moqui,  but  Padre  Beltran  and  his  com- 
panions, who  had  not  yet  started  on  their  return,  but 
soon  did  so,  by  the  same  route,  perhaps,  that  they  had 
come,  or  more  likely  crossing  directly  from  Acoma 
south-eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  down 
the  river."     The  commander  with  his  eight  remaining 
companions,  with  a  view  of  making  further  explora- 
tions up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  marched  in  ten  days,  or 
about  60  leagues,  to  the  Quires  province,^  and  thence 
eastward  in  two  days,  or  12  leagues,  to  the  province 
of  the  Ubates,  or  Hubates,  with  some  20,000  people 
in  five  pueblos.      From  this  province,  having  spent 
two  days  in  visiting  some  mines,  they  went  in  one 
day  to  the  province  of  Tamos  with  its  three  large 
pueblos  and  40,000  inhabitants.     One  of  these  pueblos 
was  Cicuique,  that  is,  Pecos,  situated  half  a  league 
from  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas.     I  think  it  most  likely 
that  Espejo  on  quitting  the  Quires  went  up  the  river 
as  he  had  intended — north-east  instead  of  east,  as  his 
relation  has  it — and  that  the  Ubates  were  the  Tehua 
pueblos  north  of  Santa  F^.     The  name  Tamos,  or 
Tanos,  as  applied  to  pueblos  in  the  Galisteo  region, 
was  well  known  in  later  years;  and  Pecos  is  clearly 
indicated  by  Espejo  as  one  of  the  three  towns,  though 
We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  other  two,  as  we  were 
before  respecting  the  province  of  Maguas  between 
this  group  and  the  Tiguas.^ 

''In  the  statement  of  Escalante  and  Barmndo  in  N,  Mex,  TesUm.,  148^ 
"^  before  Espejo^s  retnm,  but  at  a  date  not  given,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
f^tarnof  Beltran,  leaving  E.  in  the  north.  B/s  report,  if  he  made  any,  I  have 
not  foond.  The  returning  party  at  first  consisteti  of  Miguel  Sanchez  and  his 
^p  SODS,  Greff.  Hernandez,  Oris.  Sanchez,  and  Frias,  or  6  in  all,  leaving  Es- 
P^jo  9  for  the  Moqui  trip;  later,  on  E.  's  return,  the  sdferez  Gre^orio  Heman- 
^  or  Fernandez,  is  said  to  have  joined  Beltran  s  party,  leaving  E.  8  men. 
^ere  is  some  confusion  in  these  names  and  numbers. 

°Not  *  towards '  the  Quires,  as  in  the  Hakluyt  version. 

''Bandelier,  Hisi,  IfUrod,,  116,  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pecos 
^  one  of  the  Ulxites  towns;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  noticed  Espejo'a 
^inct  statement,  or  the  name  Cicuique,  not  occurring  in  the  Hakluyt  ver- 
aon.  In  the  A.  Mex,  YUnerario,  258,  it  is  positively  stated  that  Pecos  was 
identical  with  £spejo*s  Tamos.  There  can  be  no  foundation  for  Davis'  iden- 
tification of  Tamos  and  Taos  on  his  map. 
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The  Tanos,  unlike  the  other  nations  visited,  were 
not  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  refusing  admission  to 
their  towns  and  furnishing  no  food.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  unwise  to  remain  longer  in  the  country  with 
so  small  a  company,  some  of  the  soldiers  being  also 
ill.  It  was  now  July  1583.  A  Pecos  Indian  was 
employed  to  show  a  shorter  route  for  departure  than 
that  by  which  they  had  entered  the  country.  In  half 
a  le^ue  they  reached  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  or  Cow 
River,  later  known  as  the  Pecos;  and  down  this 
river,  seeing  many  buffaloes  in  the  first  part  of  the 
journey,  they  travelled  120  leagues,  eastward  as  the 
narrative  has  it — but  Espejo's  directions  are  often 
inaccurate — until  they  found  three  natives  of  the 
Jumana  nation,  who  directed  them  across  to  the  Rio 
Concho  in  12  days,  or  some  40  leagues.  Thence 
Espejo  went  to  San  Bartolom^,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  September,  and  where  he  dated  his  report 
at  the  end  of  October.  Padre  Beltran  and  his  party 
had  arrived  long  before,  and  had  gone  to  Durango. 
A  map  accompanied  Espejo's  report,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  extant. 

Thus  Espejo,  a  private  citizen,  accompanied  by  only 
a  friar  and  fourteen  soldiers,  peacefully  wandering 
from  province  to  province,  had  accomplished  substan- 
tially as  great  results  as  had  Coronado  with  his  grand 
army,  his  winters  warfare  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
his  barbarous  oppression  of  the  unoffending  natives. 
Espejo  visited  74  pueblos,  the  population  of  which, 
exclusive  of  the  Tiguas,  he  estimated  at  253,000  souls, 
doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  evident  also 
that  he  overrated,  from  motives  that  will  presently 
appear,  the  general  resources  and  advantages  of  the 
country  as  a  field  for  Spanish  enterprise.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  his  nar- 
rative, nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
tracing  his  route  or  identifying  most  of  the  pueblo 
groups  visited.  The  expeditions  of  Rodriguez  and 
Espejo  must   be  regarded  as  most  remarkable  ones, 
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modestly  and  accurately  recorded,  and  in  their  prac- 
tical results  vastly  more  important  than  the  earlier 
efforts  which  gave  such  fame  to  Niza  and  Coronado. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  I  have  shown  how  the 
name  Nuevo  Mexico — in  the  early  times  as  often  Nueva 
Mexico,  in  the  feminine — had  been  in  a  sense  invented 
and   held  in  readiness  for   future  grand   discoveries. 
The  application  of  the  name  to  the  country  that  was 
to  bear  it  permanently  has  been  attributed  by  good 
authorities,  early  and  modern,  both  to  Rodriguez  and 
to  Espejo,  though  the  former  really  called  it  San 
Felipe  and  the  latter  Nueva  Andalucia.     The  truth 
would   seem   to   be,  that   the   name  was  applied  in 
Mexico,  under  circumstances  not  fully  recorded,  after 
Chamuscado's  return,  and  during  Espejo's  absence. 
Its  first  occurrence,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  in  Rio  de 
Losa's  essay  written  about  this  time.     San  Felipe  de 
Nuevo   Mexico   appears  occasionally  in   early  docu- 
ments.    It  was  obviously  natural  that  such  a  name 
should  have  suggested  itself  as  appropriate  for  any 
newly  discovered  province  whose  people  and  buildings 
resembled  in  a  general  way — that  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  wild  tribes  and  their  huts — ^those  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.** 

^E^poo,  Bel,  101,  164;  K.  Mex,  TegOmmdo,  83,  90,  137,  142;  M.  Mex,, 
Memorial,  204.  Name  applied  by  the  earlv  Span,  to  all  their  possessions 
iIoDg  the  H.  w.  coast  (!),  ont  later  referred  to  the  intendency  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  CuUa*  Cong.  Ccii,,  28;  name  prob.  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  inhab.  to  thoee  of  the  city  of  Mez.  and  its  environs.  Ortgtja  Com.  qf  tht 
hmrie§,  i.  116.  Because  of  the  great  nnmber  of  inhab.  Arlemd,  229.  At 
first  called  Nneva  Granada  (!).  Barreiro,  Qjeada,  7;  Davis*  El  Gringo,  74. 
Bartlett,  Pera,  Narr.,  L  184,  incorrectly  says  there  was  a  mission  at  M  Paso 
Wore  1600.  Davia,  El  Oringo,  79-1,  speaks  of  a  P.  Marcos  de  Niza,  not  the 
oriipnal,  but  perhaps  his  son  (!),  who  penetrated  to  Zufii  before  1598.  Hosta, 
natiTe  governor  of  Jemes,  related  to  Simpson,  Journal,  22,  the  tradition  of  a 
|niest  who  mysterioosly  appeared  before  the  conquest.  His  custom  of  tak- 
ing anything  he  wantd  at  last  enraged  the  Ind.,  who  planned  to  kill  him; 
but  he  disappeared  aa  mysterioosly  as  he  had  come. 
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It  was  in  November  1582,  before  anything  was 
known  in  Mexico  of  Espejo's  proposed  expedition  from 
Xueva  Vizcaya,  that  Viceroy  Coruna  reported  to  the 
king  the  result  of  his  investigation  respecting  the  en- 
trada and  probable  fate  of  Rodriguez  and  his  compan- 
ion friars.^  In  this  report  he  enclosed  for  the  royal 
guidance  a  communication  from  Don  Rodrigo  del  Rio 
de  Losa,  lieutenant  captain-general  of  Nueva  Gralicia, 
who  had  been  consulted  as  a  man  "de  mucha  expe- 
riencia  en  entradas,"  having  served  with  Arellano  in 
Florida  and  with  Ibarra  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Don 
Rodrigo  wrote  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  were  now  hostile,  and  urged  that  a  suffi- 
cient force  should  be  sent  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
the  friars,  and  to  inspire  such  respect  for  Spanish 
arms  as  would  j>revent  future  outrages  and  revolts. 
The  number  of  soldiers  should  not  be  less  than  300, 

'Nov.  1,  '82,  viceroy  to  king,  y,  Jlex.  TesUm,,  97-9. 

(92J 
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with  seven  mules  and  horses  for  each  man.     For  after 
the  recent  murders  had  been  avenged,  and  the  coun- 
try reduced  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  few  settlers  beiug 
left,  it  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  to 
continue  its  march  across  the  buflPalo  plains  to  Quivira 
aad  beyond,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  north  or  south 
sea,  or  to  the  "strait  which  is  near  China,  in  latitude 
57**,"  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish might  thus  be  prevented.     With  this  view,  mate- 
rial for  building  two  small  ships  should  be  carried,  for 
the  crossing  of  rivers  or  straits,  or  perhaps  the  send- 
ing back   of  news   respecting   any  great   discovery. 
Details  of  the  necessary  outfit  are  suggested;  friars 
must  of  course  be  sent  with  the  explorers;   and  it 
would  be  well  to  encourage  the  officers  and  men  by 
release  from  taxation,  oflPers  of  titles,  and  liberal  enco- 
mieadas  of  New  Mexican  Indians.^     The  result  was  a 
royal  order  of  March  1583,  in  which  the  viceroy  was 
iastructed  to  make  a  contract  with  some  suitable  per- 
son to  undertake  the  expedition  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations,  without  cost  to  the  royal 
treasury ;  but  the  contract  must  be  submitted  to  the 
consero   for  approval   before   anything  was  actually 
done. 

Then  came  Beltran  and  Espejo,  bringing  reports 
calculated  to  increase  the  growing  interest  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  regions  beyond.  The  people  were  not 
hostile,  but  well  disposed  to  welcome  Spanish  visitors ; 
the  country  in  its  climate  and  products  presented  many 
attractions  for  settlers  from  the  south;  though  the 
patives  made  no  use  of  the  precious  metals,  ores  rich 
in  silver  had  been  found  at  several  points,  and  the 
development  of  profitable  mines  might  with  confidence 
he  hoped  for.  The  spiritual  prospects  were  even  more 
hrilliant  than  the  mineral,  for  250,000  natives  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  were  awaiting  conversion;   and  es- 

'Xo  date.     Rio  de  Losa  to  viceroy.  N.  Mac  TesUm.,  137-46. 
•March  29  and  April   19,  *83.  Pacheco,  Ix.,  xv.  100;  xvi.  297.     The 
ORier  wa«  received  in  Mez.  in  August. 
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pecially,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long-coveted  wealth  of 
Quivira  in  the  north-east  easily  accessible  from  New 
Mexico  as  a  base,  a  great  lake  and  broad  river,  with 
populous  towns  and  plenty  of  gold,  aflPorded  a  new 
incentive  to  exploring  eflPort  in  the  north-west.  And 
moreover,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  about  this  time 
that  fears  of  foreign  encroachment  in  these  regions 
were  renewed  by  the  statement  of  Padre  Diego  Mar- 
quez,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  *gente  lute- 
rana,'  and  had  been  closely  questioned  at  the  English 
court  respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  north.  This  he 
made  known  to  the  authorities  in  Mexico,  who  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  fair  land 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  impious  Lutherans.* 

The  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  order  was 
Crist6bal  Martin,  a  vecino  of  Mexico,  who  in  October 
1583,  probably  with  knowledge  of  Padre  Beltran's 
return,  applied  to  the  audiencia  for  a  contract  to  under- 
take the  conquest  and  settlement  of  New  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  the  late  cddula  and  earlier  ordinances. 
He  was  willing  to  fit  out  an  expedition  of  200  or  300 
men,  and  to  spend  $50,000  in  the  enterprise.  He 
desired  a  missionary  force  of  six  Franciscans,  besides 
two  secular  clergymen ;  and  asked  to  be  supplied  with 
certain  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  otherwise  the  en- 
trada  was  to  be  at  his  own  cost.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  small  about  Don  Crist6bars  demands.  Though 
full  of  faith  and  loyalty,  he  could  not  afibrd  to  save 
souls  and  win  for  his  king  new  provinces  at  his  own 
cost  for  nothing.  He  must  have  the  position  of  cap- 
tain-general and  governor  of  the  new  reino  for  himself 
and  family  during  three  lives;  the  right  to  distribute 
as  encomiendas  to  his  men  all  the  natives  of  the  con- 
quered towns  and  provinces  for  ten  lives;  the  authority 
to  appoint  and  remove  all  officials,  and  to  grant  lands; 
a  reduction  of  the  king's  fifth  to  one  twentieth  of  the 

*  Villagrdy  Hist.  N,  Mcx.,  36.  Rio  do  Loza,  139,  had  declared  the  im- 
portance of  occupying  N.  Mex.,  to  prevent  *  quo  otras  nacionea  de  franceses 
6  iugleses  lutcrauoa  no  la  ocupen. ' 
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product  of  mines  for  100  years;  the  privileges  of  hijos- 
dalgo  for  the  conquistadores  and  their  descendants; 
exemption  from  taxation  on  all  products  for  100  years; 
free  use  of  the  salinas  for  the  three  lives;  the  chief 
judicial  authority  as  governor ;  the  right  to  discover 
and   settle  for  1,000  leagues  beyond  the  first  New 
Mexican  towns,  to  occupy  ports  on  either  ocean,  and 
to  trade  with  two  ships  from  one  of  these  ports  with- 
out paying  duties;  the  right  to  call  on  the  viceroy  for 
additional  men  and  supplies  by  paying  the  costs ;  the 
right  to  found  a  mayorazgOy  or  entail,  for  his  heirs, 
with  sufficient  revenue  to  perpetuate  the  family  name 
and  glory;  and  many  other  things  which  need  not  be 
catalogued  here.     These  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  took  great  risks,  regulating  their  demands 
accordingly;  and  as  the  burden  was  to  fall  on  the 
Indians  mainly,  the  king  was  often  most  liberal  in  his 
concessions.     From   October  to    December,    Martin 
several  times  renewed  his  petition,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  contract  was  finally  approved  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  and  sent  to  the  consejo  de  Indias 
for  confirmation.* 

Espejo  himself  was  next  in  the  field  as  an  aspirant 
for  New  Mexican  glory,  plausibly  claiming  that  his 
recent  service,  experience,  and  success  clearly  pointed 
to  him  as  above  all  others  entitled  to  preference.  But 
Don  Antonio  proposed  no  contract  with  the  Mexican 
authoritiea  From  motives  of  pride  or  policy*  he 
chose  to  applv  directly  to  the  king ;  indeed,  he  urged 
most  earnestly  that  the  viceroy  should  have  nothing 

'ifortin,  Anento  con  CripHobal  MarUnvor  el  que  se  qfreee  diren  per/Hma  cU 
^^ff^Mniento,  paci/icaekm,  y  pobktchn  del  Kuevo  Meaaco^  bajo  las  coruuciones  que 
^(.—Mexico  d  26  de  Octubre  de  1683.  In  Pacheco,  Doc,  xvi.  277-301. 
pis  is  the  testimonio,  or  expediente,  of  the  Mexican  proceedings  sent  to 
^P^  at  a  date  not  given,  but  soon  after  Dec.  24th,  when  the  transcript  is 
certified.  It  does  not  appear  in  these  doc.  that  the  contract  was  signed;  but 
^  the  beginning  M.  says  that  '  €i  ia6  el  primero  que  capitnld  6  asentd  en  vir- 
l^d  de  una  Real  Cedula  de  V.  A.,  el  neirocio  de  la  poblacion  y  descobrimiento 
°d  N.  Mex.,  y  fu^  remitido  a  Vnestra  Keal  Consejo  de  Yndias.' 

*  Perhaps  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  viceroy  would  not  favor  him. 
liideed,  there  is  a  slight  reference  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  part  of  his  estate 
^  fmbargada,  car  att^hed,  which  may  indicate  troubles  witn  the  authorities 
of  Koeva  Espafia. 
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to  do  with  the  enterprise.  This,  in  the  empresario's 
opinion,  was  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  ruinous 
wrangles  and  delays,  wars  and  outrages  on  the  natives, 
or  dissensions  and  desertions  among  officers  and  men; 
and  to  insure  the  safe,  speedy,  and  economical 
transformation  of  New  Mexico  into  a  flourishing 
community  of  tribute-paying  subjects  of  Spain.  In 
his  original  report  of  October  1583,  summing  up 
what  he  had  accomplished,  Espejo  expressed  his  de- 
sire  to  spend  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  king's  service, 
at  the  same  time  announcing  that  he  had  brought 
from  the  north  a  native  of  Mohoce,  and  another  of 
the  Tanos,  who  might  be  trained  for  useful  service  as 
interpreters.  In  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  he  also 
made  known  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  royal  com- 
mission to  conquer  and  settle  the  country  he  had 
visited,  and  to  explore  the  regions  beyond,  even  to 
the  ocean  coasts  on  either  side.^  Accordingly  in 
April  1584,  he  authorized  his  son-in-law,  Pedro  Gron- 
zalez  de  Mendoza,  about  to  start  for  Spain,  with 
Bon  ilia  and  Barbadillo  already  at  Madrid,  to  repre- 
sent him  at  court,  and  obtain  in  his  name  the  "con- 
quista  y  pacificacion  y  gobernacion"  of  the  provinces 
of  New  Mexico,  or  Nueva  Andalucfa,  "  which  prov- 
inces  I  have  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty."  At  the  same  time  were  for- 
warded a  copy  of  his  JRclacion,  and  his  formal  petition, 
including  a  plan  of  his  proposed  operations.  The 
expedition  was  to  consist  of  400  men,  for  the  most 
part  recruited  in  Spain,  100  of  them  with  wives  and 
children,  to  be  organized  in  four  companies.  The 
men  were  to  be  well  supplied  with  all  they  could  need, 

'^Eftpeioy  Relacion,  124-6;  Id.,  Expedient  y  Belacion,  162-3,  186-9.  Thia 
latter  collectiou,  in  Pacheco,  Doc,  xv.  151-91,  is  a  continuation  of  the  JV.  Mex,, 
Te^timoniOt  and  miglit  as  well  be  included  in  it,  though  in  print  it  has  a  separate 
title — indeed,  two  of  them,  the  first  being  Ejrpedienie  sobre  el  qfircimtentomte 
hace  Fran.  Diaz  de  Vargas,  etc.,  though  it  contains  nothing  alx)ut  V.  The 
contents  are:  1st,  three  undated  communications  (1584)  of  Espejo  to  the 
king,  the  last  being  his  formal  petition,  p.  151-63;  2d,  a  copy  of  the  Esp^o, 
Helacion  (as  sent  to  the  king  with  the  petition),  p.  163--89;  So,  April  23,  *84, 
appointment  of  an  agent,  p.  189-91.  There  is  another  letter  o!  £.  to  the 
king  (Apra  23,  '89),  in  N,  Mex.,  Tcstim.,  10l)-l. 
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either  as  soldiers  or  settlers ;  and  besides  the  cavalry 
horses  required,   large  droves  of  mares,  cattle,   and 
sheep  were  to  be  provided.     Spiritual  interests  of  the 
new  reino  would   be  intrusted  to  twenty-four  Fran- 
ciscans.    The  entry  would  be  made  in  two  divisions, 
one  going  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  other,  with 
the  live-stock  and  wagons,  by  the  Rio  de  Vacas.     The 
garrison  and  families  would  at  first  be  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Acoma.     In  dealing  with  the  natives,  a 
conciliatorv   policy   of  justice   and   peace  was  to  be 
strictly  followed.     In  carrying  out  the  scheme,  Es- 
pejo  was  ready  to  expend  over  100,000  ducats,  be- 
sides the  10,000  he  had  already  spent;  he  had  twenty 
associates  of  considerable  wealth ;  and  he  would  give 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $200,000.     The  reward  claimed 
for  his  devotion  to  the  royal  interests — "much  less 
thaa  what  your  Majesty  promises  in  the  ordenanzas," 
yet  doubtless   including   the    capitanfa   general   and 
governorship,  with  privileges,  titles,  land-grants,  en- 
comiendas,  and  other  emoluments   for  himself  and 
associates — was  to  be  made  known  in  a  supplemen- 
tary memorial,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  extant. 
There  are  some  indications  that  Don  Antonio  went  in 
person  to  Spain  to  urge  his  claima® 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  anything  was  known 
in  Mexico  of  Espejo's  proposed  conquest;  but  it  is 
probable  that  respecting  this  project  or  that  of  Martin, 
some  additional  investigation  was  ordered,  and  Fran- 
cisco Diaz  de  Vargas — alguacil  mayor  and  regidor  of 
Puebla — called  upon  for  his  views.  At  any  rate,  Don 
Francisco  found  occasion  about  this  time  to  address 
the  king  on  this  subject.*  He  began  by  presenting  a 
brief  r^um^  of  northern  exploration  from  the  time 
of  Cortes  down  to  the  date  of  writing ;  and  from 
that  r^sum^  he  concluded  that  where  so  many  able 
explorers  had  failed  to  find  anything  worth  retaining, 

*  (April  1584.)    Espejo'i  petition  to  the  king,  in  Bsp^o,  Exped.  y  Bel, 

*No  date  (15S4-5).   Vargas  to  king,  in  S.  Mfx.  TesUm.,  125-37.    Kspejo's 
Mtnda  it  mentioned,  bat  not  hia  new  project. 
Hitr.  ABU.  Aim  N.  Max.   7 
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the  presumption  was,  that  the  country  was  poor  and 
undesirable.  Doubtless  the  New  Mexicans  were  a 
superior  people;  vet  notwithstanding  their  agricul- 
ture, cotton,  Duffalo-skins,  and  many-storied  stone  and 
adobe  dwellii^s,  they  were  a  distant,  isolated  commu- 
nity, surrounded  for  hundreds  of  leagues  by  wild  and 
warlike  tribes,  and  their  country  therefore  offered  at 
present  but  slight  inducements  for  Spanish  settlers. 
As  the  latest  reports,  however,  were  more  favorable 
than  earlier  ones,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  rich 
mines,  and  since  it  was  desirable  to  learn  what  foun- 
dation there  might  be  for  the  reports  of  wealth  be- 
yond New  Mexico,  and  especially  what  connection  the 
great  lake  and  river  might  have  with  the  strait  of 
Anian,  it  seemed  advisable  to  send  out  an  expedition 
— not  of  colonization  and  conquest,  but  simply  of  ex- 
ploration. For  this  purpose  a  force  of  50  or  60  men 
would  suffice  to  verify  the  recent  reports,  push  inves- 
tigation 200  leagues  farther  north,  and  report  results. 
These  were  sensible  views,  and  Diaz  de  Vargas  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions;  for  in  his  patriotic 
zeal,  mindful,  not  only  of  his  own  past  services  in  high 
positions,  but  of  those  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  old  conquistadores,  he  even  offered — and  here  we 
have  at  last  the  true  inwardness  of  the  document — to 
command  the  exploring  party  in  person !  And  later, 
should  the  preliminary  surv^ey  prove  satisfactory,  Don 
Francisco,  accepting  the  titles  and  emoluments  in  such 
cases  provided,  would  himself  take  charge  of  the  great 
work  of  conquering;  and  colonizing  New  Mexico. 

Thus  we  have  three  empresarios  in  the  field ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  were  others.  But  respect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  different  projects,  or  rather  the 
circumstances  that  prevented  their  acceptance  and 
execution,  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  or  at  least  I 
have  found  no  document  relating  to  either  of  the 
propositions  after  they  were  sent  to  the  king  and 
council.  Perhaps  the  empresarios'  demands  were 
deemed  excessive,  or  they  could  give  no  satisfactory 
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assurances  of  their  ability  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contracts,  or  were  not  willing  to  accept 
the  conditions,  or  perhaps  died;  at  any  rate,  noth- 
ing more  is  heard  of  Martin,  or  Espejo,  or  Diaz  de 
A'^argas;  and  for  five  years  nothing  is  heard  of  New 
Mexico. 

At  the  beginning  of  1589  Juan  Bautista  de  Lomas 
y  Colmenares,  resident  at  the  Nieves  mines,  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  richest  man  in  Nueva  Galicia,  pre- 
sented to  Viceroy  Villaraanrique  a  memorial  of  37 
articles,  in  which  he  proposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico.     He  was  much  more  exacting 
in  his  conditions  than  even  Martin  had  been,  demand- 
ing, besides  all  that  the  latter  had  claimed  and  much 
more  that  cannot   be  specified   in  the   space  at  my 
command,  the  oflSce  of  captain-general  and  governor, 
with  almost  unlimited  authority  for  six  lives,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  8,000  ducats;  jurisdiction    over  all    territory 
beyond  the  Rio  Conchos,  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  conquerors  from  the  territory  beyond  what  he 
might  choose  to  conquer;  the  title  of  count  or  marques 
for  himself  and  descendants,  with  40,000  vassals;  the 
privilege  of  granting  three  pueblos  as  an  entailed  en- 
coraienda,  and  another  for  the  descendants  of  conquis- 
tadores  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  the  right  to 
fortify  ports  and  build  ships  on  either  ocean.     His 
sons  were  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  and 
Don  Juan  Bautista  evidently  had  no  intention  of  sac- 
rificing the  family  prestige  and  wealth.     He  claimed 
to  have  rendered  most  important  services  at  his  own 
expense  on  the  northern  frontier. ^^ 

Lomas'  contract  was  approved  by  the  viceroy  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1589;  but  the  latter,  though  it 
appears  that  by  a  cedula  of  1586  he  had  full  powers  to 
authorize  entradas,  deemed  it  best  to  consult  the  king 

^  Lomas,  Amento  y  capUndadones  que  el  virey  de  la  Nueva  Espafia,  marquis 
^  yUlamanrique,  hko  con  Joan  Bautista  de  Lomas  Colmenares,  sohre  el  descuhri- 
^ktdo  y  Pobhaon  de  Ins  prornneku  del  Nuevo  Mexico  d  15  de  Febrero  de  1689  j  in 
/^oekeeo.  Doe.,  zt.  54-80.  ThiB  is  a  copy  of  the  expediente  sent  from  Mexico 
in  1592y  and  attached  to  Lomas'  renewed  petition  of  15d&. 
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in  SO  important  a  matter;  and  at  court  the  project  re- 
ceived no  attention  whatever,  or  at  least  it  drew  out 
from  the  king  no  order  or  response.  In  1592,  Velasco, 
having  succeeded  Villamanrique  as  viceroy,  Lomas 
attempted  to  revive  the  matter,  but  could  obtain  noth- 
ing more  than  a  certified  copy  of  the  preceding  docu- 
ments. For  it  seems  that  velasco  tavored  another 
claimant,  and  made  a  new  contract  with  Francisco  de 
Urdifiola."  Before  the  latter  could  begin  operations, 
however,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  audiencia  of 
Guadalajara  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife — a 
charge  which  Villagrd  in  a  burst  of  poetic  indignation 
declares  to  have  been  founded  only  on  invidia  venenosa; 
and  during  subsequent  legal  complications  New  Mex- 
ican affairs  were  naturally  neglected.  Once  more  in 
1595  Don  Juan  Bautista  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
from  the  king  an  order  to  Viceroy  Monterey  to  renew 
his  contract  with  such  modifications  as  might  be 
deemed  desirable;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of  his 
project  or  its  author." 

While  the  several  empresarios  named  were  vainly 
striving  to  obtain  from  the  king  legal  authority  to 
win  fame  and  wealth  in  the  north,  another  deter- 
mined to  take  a  short  cut  to  glory  by  undertaking  an 
entrada  without  the  royal  license.  This  was  Gaspar 
Castano  de  Sosa,  who  had  been  alcalde  mayor  at  San 
Luis  Potosf  in  1575,  and  in  1590  was  acting  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nuevo  Leon.  He  claimed  some 
kind  of  authority  for  his  expedition ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  subsequent  events  that  his  acts  were  regarded 
as  irregular  and  illegal.  I  suspect  that  he  may  have 
been  duh'  authorized  to  explore  and  colonize  the 
Nuevo  Leon  region,  and  that  he  was  led  by  Espejo's 

"  Al>ont  this  time  Unliflola  seems  to  hare  been  sent  with  a  Tlascalteo 
colony  to  Coahuila.  //««/.  Sorfh  Mex.  St.^  i.  126-7.  He  was  later  gov.  of  N. 
Galicia,  acconliiig  to  Villagra, 

''Villagra,  II uU.  X.  Mejc.,  30-8,  briefly  mentions  Lomas*  project  and  Ur- 
difiola*s  contract.  Mo<lern  writers  do  not  mention  this  or  the  preceding  one* 
of  Vargas,  K^pejo,  and  Martin. 
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reports  to  transfer,  without  special  license  from  king 
or  viceroy,  his  efforts  to  a  more  promising  field.  The 
name  of  Crist6bal  Martin  among  his  associates  is  also 
Buggestive.  Respecting  the  preliminaries  of  the  ex- 
pedition, little  or  nothing  is  known ;  but  the  original 
diary  has  fortunately  been  preserved.^ 

The  start  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  1590,  from  the 
villa  de  Almaden,  wherever  that  may  have  been — 
probably  somewhere  in  Nuevo  Leon — and  the  force 
was  over  170  persons  including  women  and  children.^* 
A  wagon  train  was  laden  with  supplies  deemed  need- 
ful for  a  new  settlement.  In  two  days  the  company 
reached  the  Rio  de  Nadadores,  remaining  ten  days; 
and,  mentioning  also  the  Sabinas  and  several  streams 
not  found  on  any  modern  map,  they  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  September  at  the  Rio  Bravo,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  month,  awaiting  the  return  of  messen- 

"  CasUUio  de  Somi,  Memona  del  detcnbrimiento  que  Chspar  Castafio  de  Som, 

ttninUe  de  gobemador  y  capUan  general  del  nuevo  reino  de  Leon  por  el  rey  D. 

FtHye  nueairo  aefior,  txi  a  hacer,  al  aimpUmiento  de  las  provisioned  qtte  el  dieho 

V^xTwador  lee  han conretlido,  yd  il  coma  au  lugar tenknte,  como  man  laryamente $e 

(^  por  la  dicha  provution  4  dduUu  realea  y  libro  de  nuevaa  leyes  de  pohlouloree 

^'"needklaa  d  tofJos  los  vecinos  del  dicho  reino,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Piicheco,  Doc.,  iv. 

2^^-354;  Id.,  XV.  191-261.   From  the  Mnfioz  collection,  and  at  the  end,  was  a 

Aote  as  follows:  '  Hizose  relacion  dello,  y  vidse  por  los  Sdfiorea  del  Consejo 

^  10  de  Noviembre  de  1592— ^ant  Andres.'    It  would  seem  to  be  a  copy  of 

^e  ori^al  diary  made  in  some  official  book  of  records,  probably  in  connec- 

^n  with  legal  difficnlties  in  which  the  leader  became  involved. 

It  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  narrative;  Ions,  verbose,  and  complicated;  re- 
9^unnff  close  study,  but  rewarding  that  study  with  only  the  most  meagre 
^^nenu  results.  If  a  man  lost  his  way,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his  wanc&r- 
^^  back  to  camp;  we  know  exactly  the  day  and  hour  when  the  dog  of  Juan 
-^erez  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  an  ox;  we  have  all  the  discussions  and  diplo- 
^^^atic  nuuMBuvres  resulting  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  bushel 
^f  com  might  safely  be  distributed  as  rations;  but  we  rarely  find  the  course 
^r  distance  of  a  day's  journey.  Were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  two  great 
^vers,  the  reader  might  be  in  doubt  whether  the  travellers  were  going  north- 
west in  Guatemala  or  south-east  in  New  England. 

^*  The  following  names  appear  scattered  in  the  narrative,  evidently  those 
^  leading  men  in  the  company:  Oris,  de  Heredia  (captain  and  maestro  de 
«ampo),  Andr^  Perez  (secretary),  Manuel  de  Medreras,  Fran.  Lopez  de  Re- 
calile,  Juan  de  Carbaial,  Juan  de  Contreras,  Domingo  de  Santistevan,  Dieffo 
I>iaz  de  Verlanda,  Alonso  Jaimes  y  Ponce,  Fran,  de  Mancha,  Fran.  Salado, 
Juan  Perez  de  loj  Rios,  Martin  de  Salazar,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Nieto,  Pedro 
Flores,  Bias  Martinez  de  Mederos,  Oris.  Martin,  Jusepe  Rodriguez,  Juan  de 
Estrada,  Gonzalo  de  Lare«,  Diego  de  Biruega,  Oris,  de  Biruega,  Pedro  de 
Iftiffo,  Juan  Rodru^ez  de  Avalos,  Heman  Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro  Pinto,  Juan 
de  Vega,  AloDso  Jjicas,  Domingo  Hernandez,  Fran,  de  Bascones,  and  Juan 
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gers  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,"  and  making  some 
explorations  for  a  later  advance.  It  was  decided  to 
go  forward  by  way  of  the  Rio  Salado,  a  stream  whose 
existence  seems  to  have  been  known,  though  just  how 
it  was  known  or  what  was  the  origin  of  the  name  does 
not  appear. 

Here  on  the  Rio  Bravo  their  troubles  be^an.  Afler 
receiving  conflicting  reports  from  several  exploring 
parties  they  started  on  the  1st  of  October  for  the  Rio 
Salado.  To  find  a  way  for  the  wagons  over  a  rough 
country  and  across  intermediate  streams — ^the  princi- 
pal one  being  called  the  Rio  de  Lajas — ^to  the  river 
which  was  the  object  of  their  search,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  mountains  into  the  plains,  consumed  most  of 
the  month ;  and  only  at  the  end  of  October  did  they 
start  up  the  valley  of  the  Salado  to  their  land  of 
promise.  I  make  no  attempt  to  trace  their  wander- 
ings of  this  month  in  Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  even 
to  determine  where  they  crossed  the  Bravo,  or  Rio 
Grande ;  but  content  myself  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  Salado  was  without  doubt  Espejo's  Cow  River,  or 
the  Pecos. ^® 

Slowly  the  caravan  crept  up  the  valley  and  over 

**They  were  sent  alx>ut  Aug.  21  st  with  letters  to  the  viceroy,  but  they  did 
not  return.  Prolwibly  this  corresp.  with  the  viceroy  would  throw  much  light 
on  Castaiio's  enterprise.  Possibly  he  wrote  to  obtain  authority  for  a  change 
of  plans  involving  the  trip  to  N.  Mex. 

^^  The  narrative  is  too  long  and  complicated  for  a  study  of  details  here, 
especially  as  the  travellers  were  not  yet  in  N.  Mex.  territory.  The  moet 
(letinite  statement  is  on  p.  289,  while  they  were  on  the  Bravo.  One  explor. 
I>arty  had  found  a  stream  which  it  could  not  cross;  then  Capt.  Hereclia  w&i 
sent  out  '  el  cual  salid  en  demanda  del  dicho  no  Salado,  y  llegd  al  no  que 
cstaba  descubierto  [that  is,  by  the  earlier  party]  y  halld  paso  en  el  dicho  ric 
para  poder  pasar  las  carretas,  porquc  hasta  entonces  no  se  habia  hallado.  Y 
(lescul)icrto  el  diclio  paso,  fue  atravcsaudo  aquclla  lomcria  que  habia  hasta  el 
rio  Bravo,  y  Uegd  al  dicho  rio  Bravo;  y  se  volvici  al  dicho  real,  diciendo  que 
p»)r  alii  podiamos  pasar  y  ir  atravesan<lo  al  rio  Salado.'  But  they  found 
many  difficulties  in  following  this  road;  the  fording  the  Bravo  is  not  clearly 
recorded;  ami  after  they  reached  the  region  of  the  Salado  it  took  many  days 
to  get  down  to  its  banks.  Tlie  Sabinas  of  Coahuila  is  called  the  Salado  ob 
many  maps,  but  of  course  the  idea  of  following  this  river  up  to  N.  Mex.  if 
absurd.  That  Castaflo  did  not  go  up  the  Bravo  is  shown  by  his  efforts  while 
on  that  river  to  find  the  other;  by  the  broad  mltancm^  or  plains,  over  which 
tlie  route  lay;  and  by  the  statement  that  a  spring  far  up  the  Salado,  p.  306, 
was  tlie  tirst  since  leaving  the  Bravo.  Perhaps  they  crossed  in  the  region  oi 
Fort  Duncan,  and  the  Lajas  was  the  S.  Pedro  in  Texas. 
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the  broad  Texan  plains,  at  first  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  but  later  crossing  and  recrossing  it  often, 
with  no  incident  calling  for  mention,  meeting  a  few 
roaming  Indians,  and  passing  no  settlements.  The 
1st  of  December  an  unfordable  branch  stream  forced 
them  to  cross  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  main  river. 
On  the  7th  was  noticed  the  first  grove  of  cottonwoods. 
On  the  23d  a  small  advance  party  returned  to  meet 
the  main  body  with  exciting  news.  They  had  entered 
a  pueblo  farther  up  the  river,  eastward,  where  they 
had  been  kindly  received,  and  had  spent  the  night 
there;  but  the  next  morning  while  engaged  in  peace- 
ful efforts — if  we  take  their  word  for  it — to  collect  a 
supply  of  maize,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  and 
driven  away,  losing  a  part  of  their  arms  and  luggage, 
and  having  three  of  their  number  wounded. 

Leaving  the  women  and  children  with  the  wagons 
properly  guarded  at  a  place  called  Urraca,  Castano 
set  out  on  the  27th  with  the  larger  part  of  his  force, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  year  arrived  at 
the  pueblo,  which  was  situated  about  half  a  league 
from  the  river,  being  a  large  town  with  buildings  of 
four  and  five  stories — evidently  identical  with  Pecos. 
The  inhabitants  were  on  the  roofs  in  hostile  attitude, 
armed  with  stones  and  bows  and  slings.     After  a  great 
part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in  vain  attempts  to 
conciliate  them,  an  attack  was  made  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  town  was  taken  after  a  fight  which  seems 
to  have  been  attended  with  no  very  serious  casualties 
on    either  side.      Great   care  was  taken  to  prevent 
outrages,    and  to   gain  the   people's  confidence;    but 
though  they  submitted,  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
their  suspicion  and  timidity.     During  the  second  night 
they  all  left  the  pueblo  and  fled.     The  Spaniards  re- 
mained five  or  six  days,  admiring  the  many-storied 
houses,  the  five  plazas,  the  sixteen  estufas,  the   im- 
mense stores  of  maize,  amounting  to  30,000  fanegas, 
the  garments  of  the  men  and  women,  the  beautiful 
pottery,  and  many  other  curious  things. 
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Having  sent  back  much  peeded  supplies  of  food  to 
the  camp  at  Urraca,  the  teniente  de  gobernador  started 
on  the  6th  of  January,  159 1,  in  quest  of  new  discov- 
eries. Two  days  over  a  mountainous  snow-covered 
country  and  across  a  frozen  stream  brought  him  to 
the  second  pueblo,  a  small  one  whose  inhabitants 
were  well  disposed,  and  readily  submitted  to  the 
appointment  of  governor,  alcaldes,  and  other  officials, 
thus  rendering  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Four  other  pueblos,  all  of  the  same  type,  differing 
only  in  size,  and  apparently  not  far  apart  or  far  from 
the  second,  were  now  visited  successively,  submitting 
without  resistance  or  serious  objection  to  the  requirea 
formalities.  In  each  a  cross  was  set  up  with  all  pos- 
sible ceremony  and  solemnity. ^^  The  seventh  pueblo 
was  a  large  one  in  another  valley  two  leagues  distant, 
with  adobe  houses  of  two  and  three  stories,  and  in  the 
plaza  a  large  structure  half  under  ground  which  seemed 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  temple.     The  eighth  and  ninth 

Eueblos  were  a  day's  march  up  a  large  river  northward; 
ut  the  tenth,  a  very  large  one  with  buildings  from 
seven  to  nine  stories  high,  situated  five  leagues  beyond 
the  last,  where  the  inhabitants  wore  chalchihuites  for 
ornaments,  though  seen  was  not  entered,  because  the 
people  were  not  altogether  friendly,  and  on  account  of 
the  cold,  and  lack  of  forage  for  the  horses,  the  neces- 
sary time  for  conciliation  could  not  now  be  spared." 
Returning  through  the  snow  to  the  southern  towns, 
Castaiio  next  received  the  submission  of  pueblos  eleven 
and  twelve  across  the  river  westward,  a  league  apart, 
and  then  of  number  thirteen  after  recrossing  to  the 
eastern  bank.  The  next  move  was  over  a  snowy 
route  to  another  valley  in  two  days;  and  here 
were  found,  all  in  sight  of  each,  four  towns  of  the 

"  It  would  seem  that  Castafio  continued  his  journey  N.  w.  from  Pecos,  and 
reached  the  Tehua  pueblos  n.  of  Sta  Fe.  The  next  3  towns  may  have  been 
of  the  same  group,  or  farther  up  the  river,  possibly  to  Ficuries;  but  all  is 
mere  conjecture. 

^^  Though  the  distance  given  is  too  small,  this  pueblo  from  its  size  and  de- 
scription should  be  Taos  in  the  extreme  north. 
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Quereses,  the  only  aboriginal  name  applied  in  this 
narrative,  apparently  identical  with  Coronado's  Qui- 
Jix,  Espejo's  Quires,  and  the  later  well-known  Queres 
about  the  junction  of  the  Gralisteo  and  Rio  Grande. 
The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  pueblos, 
about  a  league  apart,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  others 
being  also  of  the  Queres  nation,  graciously  submitting 
to  the  strangers'  god  and  king,  were  named  respect- 
ively San  Mdrcos,  San  Lijcas,  and  San  Crist6bal.^* 

On  the  24th  of  January,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 

the  little  army  started  eastward  from  San  Cristdbal 

with  native  guides  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  colony, 

and  the  wagon-train  from  Urraca.     Passing  through 

pine  forests  and  melting  snow  to  get  water  for  men 

and  horses,  they  crossed  the  Rio  Salado,  or  Pecos,  on 

the  26th,  and  next  day  reached  the  camp  at  Urraca, 

most  opportunely,  for  the  store  of  food  was  wellnigh 

eihaustecL    Four  days  later  the  whole  company  started 

on  the  return ;  but  progress  being  slow,  on  account  of 

excessive  cold  and  occasional  accidents  to  the  wagons, 

it  was  not  till  February  8th  that  they  left  the  Pecos, 

reacliing  San  Crist6bal  on  the  15th,  and  San  Mdrcos 

on  the  18th.     This  town  for  a  time  was  made  a  centre 

of  operations.     A  few  days  after  the  return  a  new 

pueblo,  the  twenty-first,  two  leagues  away,  was  visited 

and  peaceably  reduced  to  Spanish  allegiance.     In  the 

first  days  of  March  Castano  with  a  small  party  made 

a  trip  apparently  to  pueblo  number  one,  or  Pecos,  but 

possibly  to  number  ten,  finding  the  people  recovered 

from  their  fears,  and  ready  for  the  formalities  of  sub- 

inission.     Next  he  went  by  way  of  a  place  and  stream 

named    Ilaigo   to   the   twenty-second   pueblo,  named 

Santo  Domingo,  on  a  *rio  caudaloso'  called  also  Rio 

**  Thege  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  diary  till  a  little  later  on  the  re- 
^ni  from  the  east.  There  is  little  probability  that  these  names  or  that  of 
°^  Domingo,  siven  later,  were  permanent;  nor  is  it  possible  to  identify  them 
^rately;  still  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  m  the  region  of  Sta  Ana, 
^-  Felipe,  and  Sto  Domingo.  Near  S.  Mircos  promising  mines  were  discov- 
^^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  saints'  names  are  not  applied  to  the 
^r  pueblos. 
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Grande,  to  which  point  the  noain  camp  was  soon  trans- 
ferred."^ 

In  these  days  was  brought  to  light  a  plot  of  certain 
men  to  desert  their  leader,  perhaps  even  to  kill  him, 
and  to  quit  the  country.  Their  cause  of  complaint,  if 
we  may  credit  the  perhaps  not  impartial  chronicler, 
was  the  kindness  shown  the  natives  by  the  teniente  de 
gobernador,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  opportunities 
for  plunder.  AU  implicated,  however,  were  pardoned 
by  the  kind-hearted  Castano  at  the  intercession  of  all 
the  camp;  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted  was  oo 
Alonso  Jaimez  whose  commission  to  go  to  Zacatecas 
for  reenforcements  was  revoked.  Permission  was  even 
given  to  such  as  might  desire  it  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise and  go  home,  but  none  took  advantage  of  the 
ofler.  This  was  about  the  11th  of  March;  and  in  hu 
search  for  mines  Castano  found  in  the  mountains  twc 
pueblos,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  which  had  been 
aliandi.ned  recentl  v  because  of  Indian  wars.  No  more 
dates  are  given :  but  the  final  tour  of  exploration  was 
to  tlio  province  where  the  padres  were  said  to  have  been 
kilUnl  vears  l>efore.  This  is  the  onlv  allusion  in  the 
diary  to  any  knowledge  on  Castano's  part  that  Nev; 
MoxiiV»  had  ever  Iven  visited  before.  In  this  province 
tlioro  wore  fourt^^vn  puebK^  in  sight  on  the  river  bank, 
nine  of  which — nuuil>ers  twentv-five  to  thirtv-three — 
wor^^  visito\l.  iK\?t  of  them  wen?  temporarily  deserted 
bv  tb.o  iuliabitants,  in  the  fear  that  the  invaders  came  tc 
avenge  the  death  of  the  friars:  but  the  rest  submitted 
without  resistance.  Wo  must  suppose  that  in  this  last 
oxjHxiiiio!!  Dv^n  lias}>ar  wont  from  Santo  Domingc 
iK AV!i  :ho  I\:v>  Graiuio  to  the  prv^vince  of  the  Tiguas." 

On  :.:>  r\  turn  tVvnu  this  tour,  with  a  few  men  Cas- 
tav.v^  :..t:  I:u::a:;>  who  rt  jv^novi  the  arrival  of  a  new 
larrv  v-:*  Siviuiarvis.     A  r.ttlo  later  he  met  some  of  his 

1:  5*:t-~«  -;.\?-  l.i.;*.  :>a:  t*  s  wm  2>.^  tie  Su^  iVMBiingo  of  later  yean, 


^   >  -.'..-i.-.ru  T-    s  ■.  •  :.";    v.^tv•::^^CL  Aad  tbax  Ixide  is  coafusmg,  as, 
:'.T  --^:jk;..-^,  ^i  *:*:.;  ;2:v:.:  t.:**:  li  '•*i;  *  ^p  li*  nT«r*  m  visitiiig  the  towna 
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own  men,  who  said  that  Captain  Juan  Morlete^  had 

arrived  from  the  south  with  50  men.     Hoping  to  learn 

that  reenforcements  had  been  sent  to  him,  though  the 

names  were  not  familiar,  the  teniente  de  gobernador 

hastened  to  the  camp,  only  to  learn  that  Morlete  had 

come  with  orders  from  the  king  and  viceroy  for  his 

arrest.     He   quietly  submitted,  and    here  the  diary 

ends  abruptly,  after  Don  Graspar  had   been  put   in 

shackles.     Apparently  the  whole   company  returned 

south  with  their  unfortunate  chief     Lomas  in  1592 

tells  us  that  Morlete  was  accompanied  by  Padre  Juan 

Gomez,  and  arrested  Castano  "for  having  entered  the 

said  country  without  license  from  Vuestra  Senoria." 

Onate  in  1598  found  traces  of  the  wagons,  showing 

the  return  route  to  have  been  down  the  Rio  Grande. 

Salmeron  says  of  this  expedition  "  and  those  of  Captain 

Nt^raorcete  and  of  Humana  I  do  not  write,  because 

they  all  saw  the  same  things,  and  one  telling  suffices" — 

an  unfortunate  resolution  of  the  venerable  Franciscan, 

since  he  probably  had  at  his  command  information 

that  would  have  thrown  desirable  light  on  all  these 

entradas.     Father  Niel  adds  nothing  to  the  statement 

of  his  predecessor  except  in  correcting  Nemorcete's 

name  to  Morlete ;  and  the  poet  Villagrd  supplies  no 

details.^ 

Of  the  expedition  attributed  by  Salmeron  and 
other  writers  to  Humana,  as  it  was  an  illegal  one — 
^ntra  bando,  as  the  Spaniards  put  it — no  diary  could 

"The  diary  has  it  Morlote,  which  may  be  correct. 

^imnag,  Aidente,  58;  N,  Mex.,  YtinerariOy  245;  Salmet'on^  Rel.^  11;  Niel, 
^V^rA.,  88.     Villagri's  version.  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  3d-7,  is  as  follows: 

'  Y  por  el  de  nouenta  entrd  Castafio, 
For  ser  alU  teniente  mas  antiguo, 
Del  Reyno  de  Leon  &  quien  siguieron 
Muchoa  nobles  soldados  valerosos, 
C\iio  Maeae  de  campo  se  llamaua 
Christoual  de  herema  bien  prouado 
£n  cosas  de  la  guerra  y  de  buen  tino, 
Para  correr  muy  ffrandes  despoblados, 
A  los  quales  mandd  el  Virey  prendiese 
£1  Capitan  Morlete,  y  sin  tardarse, 
Socorrido  de  mucha  soldadesca; 
Braba,  dispuesta,  y  bien  exercitada, 
A  todos  Ice  prendi<>,  y  bolvio  del  puesto.' 
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have  been  expected  to  be  written,  even  had  the  unfor- 
tunate adventurers  lived  to  return  and  report  theii 
discoveries.  Francisco  Leiva  Bonilla,  a  Portuguese, 
was  the  veritable  chief,  and  Juan  de  Humaila  one  oi 
his  companions.  The  party  was  sent  out  on  a  raid 
against  rebellious  Indians  L  the  governor  of  Naeva 
vizcaya  at  a  date  not  exactly  known,  but  apparently/ 
in  1594-6.  Captain  Bonilla,  moved  by  the  currenl 
reports  of  north-eastern  wealth,  determined  to  extend 
his  operations  to  New  Mexico  and  Quivira.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  Pedro  de  Cazorla  to  overtake  the  party  and 
forbid  such  an  expedition,  declaring  Bonilla  a  traitoi 
if  he  disobeyed;  but  all  in  vain,  though  six  of  the 
party  refused  to  follow  the  leader,  and  returned.  The 
adventurers'  progress  to  and  through  New  Mexico  haa 
no  record.  They  are  next  heard  from  far  out  on  the 
buffalo  plains  in  search  of  Quivira.  Here  in  a  quarrel 
Humana  killed  his  chief  and  assumed  command.  A 
little  later,  when  the  party  had  passed  through  an 
immense  settlement  and  reached  a  broad  river  which 
was  to  be  crossed  on  balsas,  three  Mexican  Indians 
deserted,  one  of  whom,  Jose,  survived  to  tell  the  tale 
to  Onate  in  1598.  Once  more  we  hear  of  the  gold- 
seekers.  Farther  toward  Quivira,  or  Tindan,  or  per- 
haps returning  gold-laden  from  those  fabulous  lands, 
they  encamp  on  the  plain  at  the  place  since  called 
Matanza.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  rush, 
thousands  strong,  upon  the  Spaniards  just  before 
dawn.  Only  Alonso  Sanchez  and  a  mulatto  girl 
escape  the  massacre.  Sanchez  became  a  great  chiel 
among  the  natives,  and  from  him  comes  the  storyj 
just  how  is  not  very  clear,  since  there  is  no  definite 
record  that  he  was  ever  seen  later  by  any  white  man. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  their  sources,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  records  of  Humaiia's  achieve- 
ments are  not  very  complete.^* 

"  ViUagri,  Hutt.  N.  Mex.,  37,  142,  is  the  authority  for  the  first  part  oi 
this  cxpLMlition;  and  he  also  as  an  eye-witness  speaks  of  the  lud.  desertei 
Jos^,  or  Josepe,  at  S.  Juan.     Ofiate,  Carta  de  1S99,  303,  309,  says  that  he 
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lu  initracted  to  free  theprovince  from  traitors  Irjr  arretting  Hnmalia  and 
his  men;  also  that  one  of  ai'B  Indians  (Jos^)  joined  his  force.  Gregg,  Com. 
Pmria^  i  117,  seeme  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  communication  or  another 
oonUming  similar  statements  at  Sta  F^.  Kiel,  Apunt,  89-95,  calls  Unmafia 
iddantiifo  and  governor;  says  that  he  killed  Capt.  Leiva,  his  bravest  officer, 
aod  that  the  Indian  JobA  was  found  by  Ofiate  among  the  Picurfes.  Davis, 
SfOH.  Conq.,  260,  seems  to  follow  Kiel  for  the  most  part,  without  naming 
tut  inthor.  He  says  Humafta  was  killed  three  days  after  leaving  Quivira, 
vhich  D.,  as  before  stated,  persists  in  identifying  with  the  ruins  of  that  name 
firaoathof  StaF^ 
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Havino,  chronicled  in  the  preceding  chapters  all  the 
various  explorations  of  New  Mexican  territory  from 
1540  to  I59t>,  together  with  several  unsuccessful  pro- 
jects of  colonization,  I  now  come  to  the  final  success 
of  another  similar  undertaking,  to  the  actual  conquest 
and  o^vupation  of  the  country  accomplished  by  Don 
Juan  de  Onate  for  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1598-9. 
While  this  achievement  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  imix>rtant  in  New  ^Nlexican  annals,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  historic  structure,  its  record  has 
hitherto  Won  loft  almi^st  a  blank.  The  earlv  standard 
writers  somewhat  unacoountablv  crave  but  a  brief  and 
gonorally  inaoourato  outline  of  the  conquest.  Nearly 
all  ofavo  tlio  date  as  1 505-6,  fixinii:  it  bv  that  of  Ofiate  s 
pro i\\ rat  ions,  and  greatly  underestimating  the  delays 
that  ensued  :  and  only  ^lariana,  the  historian  of  Spain, 
sooms  to  have  ixiven  a  correct  date.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  all  these  versions,  rejecting  errors,  would 

(UO) 
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be  hardly  more  than  a  statement  that  in  1595  Ofiate 
UDdertook  the  enterprise,  and  soon  with  the  aid  of 
Fraaciscan  friars  succeeded  in  occupying  the  province, 
and  even  made  a  tour  to  the  Quivira  region  in  the 
north-eastern  plains.^ 

That  later  writers,  consulting  only  a  part  of  these 
earher  autliorities,  should  not  have  materially  improved 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  record  is  not 
surprising.  They  have  made  a  few  slight  additions 
from  documentary  sources;  but  they  have  retained 
for  the  most  part  the  erroneous  dates,  and  have  intro- 
duced some  new  errors,  the  latest  and  best  of  them, 
Davis  and  Prince,  having  copied  the  blunder  of  some 
faulty  document  consulted,  and  moved  the  conquest 
backward  to  1591.*     The  real  and  original  authorities 

^Torqnemada,  M<mafr^  Ind.,  i.  670  et  seq.,  mentions  the  confirmationB  of 
O.'iooDtract  in  1595  by  Viceroy  Monterey,  the  enlistment  of  men  in  Mex., 
ud  the  appointment  of  a  comisario  of  the  Franciscan  band;  but  gives  no 
further  details  or  dates  until  after  N.  Mex.  was  occupied,  that  is,  after  1600. 
'Paairon  todos,  hasta  llegar  4  las  poblaciones  que  llaman  N.  Mexico,  y  alii 
■le&taron  Real,  y  oi  Dia  permanece,  y  de  la  que  ha  ido  sucediendo  se  dird  en 
■u  Ingares.'  This  is  virtually  Torquemada's  history  of  the  conquest.  Men- 
<iieta,  HuL  EcUs.,  402,  writins  in  1596,  merely  notes  that  the  viceroy  is  now 
fitting  out  O.  's  expedition.  V  etancur,  Chrdnica,  95,  notes  the  contract  made 
by  VeUsco  and  confirmed  by  Monterey,  the  appointment  of  friars,  as  in  Tor- 
qaeouula,  and  then  savs:  '  Lleffaron  con  facilidad,  y  entre  los  dos  rios  fuudaron 
uu  Villa  4  S.  Gabriel  dedicaoa.'  Calle,  Jiotidas,  102,  after  noting  the  con- 
tract ratified  Sept.  30,  1595,  the  Franciscans,  etc.,  like  the  rest,  thus  records 
the  conquest:  '  lie^  al  Nuevo  Mexico  y  hizo  asiento,  tomo  possession  del  por 
|&  Magevtad  Catdhca  del  Re^  N.  Sefior,  y  puso  su  Real  en  el  pueblo  que  se 
i&titold  San  Gabriel  cuyo  sitio  esti  en  37''  de  altura  al  Norte,  situado  entre 
<^rio«,  donde  fundaron  Convento  lue^o  los  Religiosos,  y  hasta  el  afto  de  1608 
haotizaron  8,000  almas.'  Salmeron,  SehdoneB,  2S-4,  recordins  the  start  in 
1596,  the  names  of  friars,  number  of  soldiers,  etc.,  tells  us,  'dejadas  largas 
^tutorias,  que  no  hacen  4  mi  intento,'  that  Ofiate  wiUi  over  400  men  went 
^  miles  N.,  pitched  his  camp  in  lat.  37**  SO',  and  went  on  to  make 
"Vther  entradas  and  explorations.  But  he  adds  an  account  of  the  Quivira 
?P^>  PP-  ^  ®^  *®4-  Niel,  Apunt.,  89-94,  cannot  be  said  to  add  anything  to 
^^WroD  s  version,  and  neither  implies  that  the  eutrada  was  delayed  more 
^  a  few  months,  in  1596.  Ludovicns  Tribaldus,  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
flaklayt,  printed  in  Purchas  his  Pihrimes,  iv.  1565-6  (see  also  descrip.,  v. 
^^),  and  in  lAet^  Novum  Orbis,  314,  mentions  certain  early  troubles  at 
^^<MQa.  Alegre,  hisL  Comp.  J.,  i.  310-11,  mentions  the  exped.  as  of  1596. 
^f^  Mariana,  HisL  Espafla,  iL  527;  MarelU,  Fast,  Nov.  Orb.,  31;  Thesau- 
7*.  Oeog.,  ii  252^;  Cavo,  Tres  SigloB,  i,  225-9;  ArUgui,  Cron.  Zac.,  56-7; 
^faricio,  Coiwenios,  282;  Aleedo,  Dice.,  iiL  189;  Bemardez,  Zac,,  31-4;  i?e- 
^Oi/jedo,  in  Dice.  Univ.,  v.  441,  who  makes  the  date  1000. 
^^Barreiro,  OJeada,  5,  thus  records  the  conquest,  writing  before  1832: 
Peit)  lo  derto  es  que  en  el  a(ko  de  1595  con  cidula  de  Felipe  segundo  dirigida 
j{  Virrey  de  Mexico  Zofiiga  y  Acevcnlo,  oonde  de  Monterey,  eutro  al  Nuevo- 
Tiuui  de  Ofiate  oon  loe  primexot  espaAoles  que  lo  poblaron,  trayendo 
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-a  book  published  in  1610,  and  documents  obtained 


in  modern  times  from  the  Spanish  archives — are  now 
utilized  practically  for  the  first  time  in  writing  the 
history  of  New  Mexico.  I  say  practicaUy,  because  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  writing  and  final  revision 
of  this  chapter,  a  Spanish  investigator  has  given  to 
the  public  a  r^sum^  of  the  book  referred  to,  and  an- 
other in  America  has  made  known  his  acquaintance 
with  the  volumes  containing  the  confirmatory  docu- 
ments.* 

The  veritable  authority  for  the  events  presented  in 
this  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  an  epic  poem, 
written  by  Captain  Graspar  de  Villagrd,  one  of  Oj^ate's 
companion  conquistadores,  and  published  only  eleven 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the   events  narrated.* 


oonsijo  65  religiotoi  fnneuouioft.'  Pino,  3qn§kAm,  95-6,  of  1812,  and  ItL, 
NoiUias,  2-8,  a  new  ed.  of  '49,  gives  the  kins's  oMula  of  July  8,  1692,  in 
Ofiate  8  favor,  which  is  copied  by  Davis  and  otners.  The  latter  edition  also 
contains  Barreiro  s  statement  and  that  of  Calle  as  already  quoted,  and  in 
addition  that  of  Frejes,  Hi$L  Breve,,  243,  which  is  to  the  e£fect  that  Espejo 
having  l>cen  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  protect  the  missians  of  N.  Mez.,  and 
some  trouble  having  arisen  with  adjoining  tribes,  presidios  were  needed  and 
Ofiate  was  therefore  sent,  arriving  in  1595!  Zamaoois,  HitL  Mij.,  v.  20&-10, 
implies  that  the  conquest  was  effected  in  1596-7,  and  tells  ns  that  two  years 
later  was  founded  the  1st  city  named  Monterev.  Rivera,  0<jbenianU»  de  JTez., 
i.  71-2,  gives  no  exact  dates  and  few  details,  but  he  adds  a  little  genuine  in- 
formation about  the  troubles  before  N.  Mex.  was  reached.  Gregg,  Com.  q/ 
the  Pnrirtr^  i.  117  et  seq.,  found  at  Sta  Fe  a  very  important  document,  the 
memorial  of  Ofiate  dated  Sept.  21,  1595,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
seen  since,  and  of  which  the  author  gives  a  r^sum^  Davis,  Span,  Cong,, 
203-78,  as  I  have  stated,  gives  the  date  as  1591,  but  adds  a  note  on  the  oonfns* 
ion  of  dates.  He  seems  to  have  used  a  MS.  copy  of  part  of  Salmeron's 
work,  regarding  it  as  Ofiate*s  diary.  He  aldo  copies  the  c^ula  of  1602  as 
given  by  Barreiro,  has  evidently  consulted  Gregg,  and  also  cites  Larenan- 
ui^re  (Mrjn*/Hff  147,  who  gives  the  date  as  1600,  not  1599).  See  also — ^none  of 
them  containing  originid  or  additional  material — Prittee*9  HisL  Sk.,  161-6; 
Via^jero  Twir,  xxvii.  144-5;  Mayor's  Afsc  Attee,  L  174;  Meline*8  f.OOO  MUeg, 
135-4);  Domtnech't  DfttertSf  185;  Murray 9  Cath.  CA,,  74-6;  Xohv.  Ann,  Voy., 
cxxxi.  *2'i'y;  Faniham'a  .!/«•.,  23;  Modern  TraveUer,  iL  71-2;  Hinione  Hand- 
h>ol\  38S-9;  Miiilcr,  Beuen,  iiL  188;  MagUanos  St,  Francig,  575-7;  Dctvia' 
El  Grinifo,  73. 

*I  alhulo  to  Fernandez  Duro  (1882)  and  Bandelier  (1881),  whose  works  are 
elsewhoro  notii^nl.  In  the  same  interval,  1877-83,  I  have  abo  discovered 
that  the  Innik  was  used  in  1019  in  a  blundering  sketch  by  Cdrdoba.  My  sur- 
prise ill  thia  matter  has  l»een  for  10  years  that  the  Doc  HitL  Jfifx.,  the  C6L 
J)oc,  Ifitfl.f  and  the  work  of  Villagri  have  not  been  utilised  by  historical 

Studi'Uts. 

*  ViU'iljrd,  Hi4orki  de  la  Xueva  Mexico,  del  Capiian  Gutpar  de  Vittajprd, 
Diri-fid  i  nl  7i\  v  /).  Ft'li}ie  nveMro  iteiior  Trrcero  deMe  nombrt,  Ano  1610.  Con 
pnnlf'/io,  fn  Alruli^  par  Lttt/t  Martinfz  Grande,  A  eotia  de  Baptit€:i  LopoL 
mercader  de  libro$,     X6mo^  24^  287  leaves.    Xlie  preUminaiy  leaves  oontain  a 
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bis  work,  though  by  no  means  unknown  to  bibliog- 
phers,  is  very  rare ;  and  its  historic  value  seems  to 

lint  wood-cut  portrait  of  the  anthor;  the  usiial  certificates  of  secular  license 
d  ecclesiastic  approval;  dedication  to  the  kin^;  prologue;  a  series  of  numer- 
I  short  candumn  and  wweioB  by  di£ferent  wnten,  fuU  of  flattery  addressed 
r  the  most  part  to  Villagri  or  Oflate,  the  longest  being  bv  Luis  Trilraddos, 
«  Mme  who  wrote  to  Hakluyt  on  the  conquest;  and  finally  a  table  of  con- 
Qti  of  thd  33  cantos  which  make  up  the  book.    The  1st  begins  as  follows: 

HI8TORIA  DB  LA  KUEVA  MbXIOO. 
DEL  CAPTTAN  OASPAB  DB  VILLAGBI. 

Canio  Primero. 

Que  declara  el  argumento 

de  la  historia,  y  sitio  de  la  nueva  Mexico,  y  noticU 

q  della  se  tuvo,  en  quanto  la  antigualla  de 

los  Indios,  y  de  la  salida  y  decen- 

dencia  de  los  verdaderos 

Mexicanos. 

Las  armas  y  el  varon  heroico  canto, 

EL  ser,  valor,  pmdencia,  y  alto  esfuei^ 

De  aquel  cuya  paciencia  no  rendida, 

Por  un  mar  de  disffustos  arrojada, 

A  pesar  de  la  inuioia  ponfofiosa, 

Los  hechos  y  prohesas  va  encumbrando. 

De  aquellos  Espaftoles  valerosos. 

Que  en  la  Occidental  India  remontados, 

Descnbriendo  del  mundo  lo  que  esoonde^ 

Plus  vltra  con  braueza  van  amende^  - 

A  fuer^a  de  valor  y  brakes  fuertes. 

En  armas  y  quebrantos  tan  sufridos, 

Quanto  de  toeca  pluma  celebrados; 

Suplicoos  Christianissimo  Filipo, 

Que  pues  de  nueva  Mexico,  soys  fenix, 

Kueuamente  salido  y  producido, 

De  aquellas  viuas  llamas  y  cenizas, 

De  araentisima  fee,  en  cnyas  brasas, 

A  vuestro  sacro  Psdre,  y  seftor  nuestro, 

Todo  deshecho  y  abrasado  vimos, 

Suspendais  algun  tanto  de  los  hombres  (hombros), 

£1  grande  y  graue  peso^que  os  impide, 

De  aquese  mmenso  globo  que  en  justiciar 

Por  solo  vuestro  bra^  se  sustenta^ 

Y  prestando  gran  Rey  atento  oido^ 
Vereis  aqui  la  fuerfa  de  trabajos, 
Calumnias  j  aflicciones  con  que  plants^ 
£1  Eoangeho  santo  y  F^  de  Chnsto, 
Aquel  Christiano  Achiles  que  quisistes^ 
Que  en  obra  tan  heroica  se  ocupase, 

Y  si  por  qual  que  buena  suerte  alcan9o^ 
A  teneroe  Monarca  por  oiente, 

Quien  duda  que  con  admirable  espanto^ 
La  redondez  del  mundo  todo  escuche, 
Lo  que  a  tan  alto  Rey  atento  tiene, 
Pues  siendo  assi  de  vos  fauorecido. 
No  siendo  menos  escriuir  los  hechos, 
Dignos  de  que  la  pluma  los  leuante. 
Que  empr^er  los  a  no  son  menos  dignos 
De  que  la  misma  ptoma  los  escriua^ 
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have  been  concealed  from  the  public  until  1883.    When 
I  had  occasion  to  consult  its  pages  in  1877,  I  did  so 

Solo  resta  qae  aqnellos  Talerosoa, 
For  quien  este  cuydado  yo  he  tornado, 
Alienten  con  an  gnu  valor  heroioo^ 
£1  atreuido  buelo  de  mi  plama, 
Porque  desta  vez  pienso  oae  Teremoi^ 
Yguales  las  palabraa  con  las  obras. 
Escuchadme  gran  Rey  qae  soi  testigo^ 
De  todo  quanto  aqai  se&or  os  diga 

Or,  rendering  the  same  in  English  as  literally  as  possible,  with  an  exact  re- 
production  of  Uie  measnre,  and  with  a  remarkably  snccessfnl  effort  not  to  be 
a  better  poet  than  Don  Caspar,  we  have: 

HiarroRT  of  New  Mexico. 

BT  CAPTAIN  CASPAR  DB  VILLAORi. 

Fimt  Cojito. 

Which  makes  known  the  argument 

of  the  hUtory,  and  the  situation  of  New  Mexico,  and 

knowledge  had  of  it  from  ancient  monuments 

of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  departure 

and  orij^in  of  the 

Mexicans. 

Of  arms  I  unf  and  of  the  man  hernc; 
The  being,  t^of,  prudence,  and  high  effort 
Of  him  whose  endless,  never-tirinff  patience^ 
Over  an  ocean  of  annoyance  stret^mg, 
Deispite  the  fangs  of  foul,  envenomed  envy 
Brave  deeds  of  prowess  ever  is  achieving; 
Of  those  brave  men  of  Spain,  conquistadores, 
\Mii\  in  the  Western  India  noblv  striving. 
And  searchmg  out  all  of  the  world  yet  hidden. 
Still  onwanl  press  their  clorious  achievements. 
By  their  strong  arms  and  deeds  of  daring  valor. 
In  strife  of  arms  and  hardships  as  endurmg 
As,  with  rude  pen,  worthy  ofbein^  honorecL 
And  thee  I  supplicate,  most  Christian  Philip, 
Binoe  of  New  Mexico  thou  art  the  Phoenix 
Of  late  sprung  forth  and  in  thy  grandeur  risoL 
Fi\>m  out  the  mass  of  living  flame  and  ashes 
Of  faith  most  ardent»  in  whose  glowing  embers 
Thy  own  most  holy  father  and  our  master 
We  saw  inwrappeil,  devoured  by  sacred  fervor — 
Tv>  move  some  little  time  from  cSOf  thy  shoulders 
The  crt^at  aiul  heavy  weight,  that  thee  oppresses^ 
Of  that  tt^rrostrial  glol^  which  in  all  justice 
I?  by  thine  own  strong  arm  alone  supported; 
And  giving.  i^Tkoious  king,  attentive  hearing, 
Tliou  here  "«-ilt  see  the  weight  of  weary  labors. 
And  grievous  calumnies  with  which  is  planted 
The  hv>lv  ci^JT^l  an.i  the  faith  of  Jesus 
B\  th.i:  Aoh.Ues  who  bv  ro\-al  onier 

•  •  • 

IVvotos  r.imsol:  to  such  heroic  service. 

An.i  if  I  nay  by  rare  access  of  fortime 

Havo  thee,  mv>st  noble  Philip,  for  a  hearer, 

\\'ho  dv>Rbts  that  with  a  universal  impulse 

The  whi^e  wide  world  will  hold  its  breath  to  listen 

To  that  which  holds  ao  great  a  king  «  attention! 
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with  an  idea  that  it  might  furnish  material  for  a  brief 
note  as  a  literary  curiosity;  but  I  found  it  a  most  com- 
plete narrative,  very  little  if  at  all  the  less  useful  for 
being  in  verse.     The  subject  is  well  enough  adapted 
to  epic  narration,  and  in  the  generally  smooth-flowing 
endecasyllabic  lines  of  Villagrd   loses  nothing   of  its 
intrinsic  fascination.     Occasionally  the  author  quits 
the  realm  of  poesy  to  give  us  a  document  in  plain  prose ; 
and  while  enthusiastic  in  praise*  of  his  leader  and  his 
companions,  our  New  Mexican  Homer  is  modest  in 
recounting  his  own  exploits.     Of  all  the  territories  of 
America — or  of  the  world,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes — New  Mexico  alone  may  point  to  a  poem  as  the 
original  authority  for  its  early  annals.     Not  less  re- 
markable is  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  muse  in  this 
production,  or  the  long  concealment  of  the  book  from 
the  eye  of  students.^ 

Then,  being  thus  by  thee  so  highly  favored. 
Since  it  is  nothing  less  to  write  the  story 
Of  deeds  that  worthy  are  of  the  pen*s  record, 
Than  to  achieve  deeds  that  no  less  are  worthy 
Of  being  put  by  the  same  pen  in  writing, 
Nothing  remains  but  that  those  men  heroic, 
For  whose  sake  I  this  task  have  undertaken. 
Should  still  encourage  by  their  acts  of  valor 
The  flight  ambitious  of  a  pen  so  humble, 
For  in  this  case  I  think  we  shall  see  equalled 
Deeds  by  the  words  in  which  they  are  recorded. 
Listen  to  me,  great  king,  for  I  was  witness 
Of  all  that  here,  my  lorn,  I  have  to  tell  thee. 

^In  the  prose  documents  Y.'s  name  is  generally  written  Villagran  and 
^>netimes  Perez  de  V.  He  was  procurador  general  in  the  expedition,  as  well 
^  cantain.  Cesiureo  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  DicQO  de  Peiialosay  148-00,  gives 
^  1883  an  excellent  summary  of  V.'s  work,  which  is  as  I  have  said  the  first 
^DOTuicement  to  the  world  in  modem  times  of  its  historic  value.  He  quotes 
^m  Lopn  de  Haro,  NohUario,  some  slight  biog.  ^latter,  from  which  it  appears 
^t  Don  Caspar  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Perez  of  YiWaiwc^  a 
^'Ti  in  the  province  of  Campos,  Spain,  a  family  which  included  several  val- 
^t  captains,  among  them  Don  Francisco  de  Villagri,  well  known  in  connec- 
^^Qwith  the  conquest  of  the  Araucanos  in  S.  .^nerica.  Luis  Cabrera  de 
^<>rdol)a,  Higioria  de  Felive,  ii.,  Madrid,  1619,  gave  a  trashy  account  of  the 
**f)y  explorations  of  N.  Mex.,  and  also  a  brie?  account  of  the  conquest,  in 
Jnich  he  follows  Villagrd.  This  is  the  oidy  iustance  known  to  me  in  which 
^•1  work  has  been  consulted.  The  extract  on  N.  Mex.  is  translated  in  Ter- 
^'^•Compctns,  Voyages,  ser.  i.  torn.  x.  p.  421>-50. 

.  Fernandez  Duro,  NoUeia  de  Exped.,  131,  part  of  the  work  noticed  above, 
^^tes  under  date  of  1604  Figueredo,  Reladon  del  viaje  al  Nuevo  M6jico  que  hiso 
^CapUan  general  D.  Juan  de  OftaU,  por  Fr.  Roque  FigueredOt  misionero/rancis' 
J^  en  la  expedieion,  as  a  MS.  mentioned  by  Beristain;  also  OfUUe,  JJiario  pre* 
*^oon  de  la  entrada  oue  hkso  D,  Juan  de  OficUe  en  el  Nuevo  Mixico,  hacia  el  reino 
^  Tolan,  emfiada  alBey,  MS.,  cited  by  Baroia.  From  the  date  those  MSS. 
^J  refer  exclusively  to  O.'s  expeditions  from  rather  than  to  N.  Mex. 
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Viceroy  Velasco  on  the  failure  of  Urdifiola's  project, 
not  favoring  as  we  have  seen  that  of  Lomas,  accepted 
the  propositions  of  Juan  de  Ofiate  in  the  autumn  oi 
1595/  Don  Juan  was  a  rich  and  prominent  resident 
of  Zacatecas,  son  of  the  brave  and  popular  conquista- 
dor Don  Cristobal ;  married  to  Dofia  Isabel,  daughtei 
of  Juan  de  Tolosa,  granddaughter  of  Heman  Cortes, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Montezuma;^  and  waf 
backed  by  the  wealth,  nobility,  and  power  of  Nueva 
Galicia.  Ofiate's  petition  and  contract  are  not  ex- 
tant ;  but  the  former  with  marginal  notes  of  approva! 
and  dissent  was  seen  by  Gregg  at  Santa  F^ ;  and  hie 
brief  resum^,  confirmed  by  incidental  allusions  in  othei 
documents,  shows  that  the  contract  did  not  diffei 
materially  from  the  earlier  ones  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  empresario  agreed  to  raise  a  force  of  20( 
men  or  more  at  his  own  expense ;  but  seems  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  king  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even  a  sum  of  money 
bemg  also  authorized  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Bo 
nilla  and  other  adventurers  if  he  could  catch  them 
He  was  made  governor,  adelantado,  and  captain-genera 
of  the  territories  to  be  colonized ;  and  his  somewhat  ex 
travagant  claims  for  honors,  titles,  lands,  and  othei 
emoluments  were  freely  granted  by  Velasco  so  far  at 
the  royal  instructions  would  permit.® 

*  Villagri  says  the  capitalations  were  concladed  on  Aug.  24th.  In  the  y 
Mex.f  Mem.,  188-9,  it  is  stated  that  0/s  petition  was  dated  Sept.  25th,  an< 
the  contract  approved  Dec.  (clearly  a  misprint  for  Oct.)  15th.  Cfregg  saw  th> 
memorial  at  Sta  Fe,  and  gives  the  date  as  Sept.  21st,  which  may  be  an  erro 
for  25  th,  or  vice  versa.  Yillagr&'s  Aug.  24th  may  be  the  date  of  some  pre 
liniinary  agreement.  I  have  no  doubt  the  final  approval  by  Velasco  was  ii 
Oct.  It  M'as  at  least  before  the  new  viceroy's  arrival  on  Nov.  6th.  Torque 
mada,  i.  C70-3,  makes  the  date  Sept.  30th;  and  Alaman,  Disert.,  iiL  apen.  18 
says  it  was  in  '94.     Velasco's  instructions  were  issued  Oct.  21,  ^5. 

^  Fernandez  Duro,  130,  says  Don  Juan  married  Dofia  Isabel  Cortes  Monte 
zuma,  daughter  of  Cort<53.  Arlegui,  Chron,  Zac.,  5<>-7,  makes  Dofia  Isabe 
the  wife  of  Cristdbal  do  Oflate  and  the  mother  of  Don  Juan.  Bemardez,  Zac, 
31-4,  confirms  the  statement  of  Villagrd  as  in  my  text.  The  S,  Luis  Potoei 
Belacion  Circuns.,  1,  calls  O.  *  descubridor,  conquistador,  y  poblador '  of  S.  Lni 
1583,  and  son  of  Dofia  Isa1)el  ace.  to  Hare's  JSobilaiio. 

^  According  to  Gregg's  resume  of  the  memorial,  O.  offered  to  raise  200  men 
and  to  supply  at  his  own  expense  live-stock,  implements,  merchandise,  an* 
one  year's  provisions  for  the  colony.  In  return,  he  asked  for  himself  th 
titles  of  gov.,  etc.,  for  5  lives;  30  leagues  of  land  with  all  the  vassals  thereoo 
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The  contract  once  signed,  Don  Juan,  securing  the 
support  of  the  highest  officials  and  most  influential 
men  of  Mexico,  Nueva  Galicia,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
invoking  the  aid  of  his  four  brothers,  and  the  four 
brothers  Zaldivar,  his  nephews,  and  of  other  active 
friends,*  set  about  the  task  of  recruiting  an  army,  by 
no  means  a  long  or  difficult  one.     The  sargento  mayor. 
Captain  Vicente  Zaldivar,  unfurled  his  enlistment  ban- 
ner in  the  grand  plaza  of  Mexico  with  a  salute  of  artil- 
lery; the  scenes  of  '30  and  '40  under  Guzman  and 
Coronado  were  repeated;  recruits  came  in  from  all 
directions,  attracted  by  the  favorable   terms  offered 
and  the  hope  of  wealth  and  fame  in  the  north,  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  full.^® 

All  was  enthusiasm;  success  seemed  assured;  and 
preparations  for  an  early  departure  were  wellnigh 
completed,  when  a  change  of  viceroys  occurred  in 
November,  the  count  of  Monterey  succeeding  Velasco. 
This  in  itself  naturally  caused  some  delay ;  but  more 
serious  causes  were  at  work.     Oflate's  brilliant  pros- 

anUiy  of  8,000  ducats,  and  exemption  from  the  crown  tax  for  working 
nines;  for  his  family;  hereditary  nobility  and  liberal  encomiendae;  for  his 
^nav,  arms  and  ammunition;  for  his  officers,  repartimientos  of  native  laborers; 
for  hit  colony,  a  loan  of  20,000  pesos  from  the  royal  treasnry;  and  for  the 

rtoal  well-being  of  all,  6  friars  and  the  fitting  church  accoutrements.  He 
asked  for  instructions  respecting  the  forcible  conversion  of  gentiles  and 
^  collection  of  tribute.  Gregg  does  not  indicate  what  demands  were 
gnuited  or  declined  in  the  marginal  notes;  nor  is  it  apparent  whether  this 
^  the  ori^pnal  arrangement  or  the  final  one  as  modified  by  a  new  viceroy. 
|t  is  stated  m  the  K.  Mex.,  Menu,  188-9,  that  Velasco  accepted  the  offer  by 
'^i^ioning  the  several  articles  of  the  petition  in  marginal  notcSi.  Villagri  says 
0-  cot  $4,000  in  money;  Torquemaaa  and  Calle  add  also  $6,000  as  a  loan. 
,  In  Pmo,  yoL  Hul.,  2S,  and  more  complete  in  Davis,  Span.  Cotiq.,  264-^, 
u  the  royal  order  of  July  8,  1602,  confirming  the  title  of  hijoedak;o  to  Ofiate's 
**K)ciatee  for  5  years  in  the  conquest,  according  to  an  article  ox  the  original 
contract 

'There  are  named  Gov.  Diesro  Velasco  of  N.  Vizcaya,  Bodrigo  del  Bio  de 
I^  Santiago  del  Rieeo  and  Maldonado  of  the  audiencia,  Lequetio,  Antonio 
^^  FWeroa,  the  Baflu^os,  Buy  Bias  de  Mendoza,  Juan  Cortes — great-grand- 
>«  of  Heman — Juan  de  Guevara,  and  Salas,  the  alcalde  of  Zacatecas.  Ofiate's 
^f^ers  were  Fernando,  Oristdbal,  Alonso,  and  Luis  Nufiez  Perez.  The  Zal- 
<uTir  brothers,  whose  mother  seems  to  have  an  Ofiate,  were  Cristobal,  Fran- 
^^  Juan,  and  Vioente,  who  were  apparently  the  sons  of  the  Juan  Z.  who 
^  a  captain  of  Coronado's  army  in  40.  VillM[ri  and  some  others  imply 
^t  the  Zaldivars  were  O.'s  cousins;  but  0.  cafis  them  aobrinos,  Vicente 
^  married  a  daughter  of  Juan  Ofiate. 

'*Salmeron  and  Kiel  say  that  600  or  700  men  were  enlisted,  though  this 
'*Qiis  doubtful,  as  there  was  no  known  authority  to  enlist  more  than  200. 
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poets,  and  the  unusual  prerogatives  granted  him,  had 
created  jealousy;  and  his  rivals  and  foes  appear  to 
have  had  more  influence  with  the  new  viceroy  than 
with  the  old  one.  Even  before  he  reached  the  capi- 
tal, Monterey  asked  for  a  delay ;  but  after  Velasco  had 
explained  the  matter  by  letter,  he  consented  to  a  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements.  Arriving  the  5th  of 
November  and  taking  possession  of  his  office,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  somewhat  at  his  leisure  the  ade- 
lantado's  fitness  for  his  position,  and  the  truth  of 
certain  charges  against  him.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  accusations  is  not  revealed;  but  soon  everybody 
seems  to  have  had  something  to  say  against  Don  Juan 
and  his  enterprise ;  virtue,  if  we  may  credit  the  poet 
companion  and  eulogist,  being  in  this  instance  well- 
nigJi  overpowered  by  calumny.  A  prominent  ele- 
ment, however,  in  the  new  viceroy  s  policy  was  his 
favor  to  one  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  wished  to 
undertake  the  conquista  himself;  at  any  rate,  he  wrote 
to  the  king  on  December  20th,  asking  that  ratification 
of  Onate's  project  be  delayed  until  new  information 
could  be  obtained.  The  poet's  narrative  of  these  and 
latter  complications  is  confirmed  by  documents  from 
the  Spanish  archives. ^^ 

"These  documents  on  Oflate's  conquest  are  published  in  the  Parheeo,  Doc 
XA'i.,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  follows:  N.  Mex.,  MemoruU  sohre 
el  Xuevo  Mrxico  y  sua  acontecimientoHy  1595-1602,  p.  188-227.  This  is  a  docu- 
mentary resume  of  O&ate's  negotiations,  contracts,  and  acts,  made  by  or  for 
Vicente  ZaMlvar  in  1G02,  in  connection  with  hig  efforts  to  obtain  further  aid 
from  the  govt.  It  contains  not  only  a  resume  of  documents,  corresp.,  etc., 
but  mucli  testimony  taken  in  Mexico  on  0.  *s  achievements  and  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  conquest,  alluding  incidentally  to  the  results  of  earlier 
explorations.  Ytinerario  fie  bis  minaa  del  Caxco,  de  la  gobemacion  de  In  Nueva 
Vizcdt/a  .  .  .  con  los  otjuw/es  y  leguas  de  sii  d'^UinciOf  camino  tcnh  de  carretas 
.  .  .  Fecho  yx)r  tcstijo  de  vitta  y  ejcperienciaf  y  que  trata  verdad^  y  es  Sficerdote. 
Another  title  of  the  same  is  Discurno  de  la^  Jornadiia  que  hizo  el  catnpo  de  »u 
Mn'jeHt'id  desde  hi  Nuevd  3ipafi(i  d  la  provinria  de  la  Nuex\i  Mejrico.  Ailo  tie 
152G  (151)7-9),  p.  228-70.  Ihis  is  a  diary,  or  derrotero  from  the  Caxco  mines 
Aug.  1,  '97,  to  tlie  fall  of  Acoma,  Jan.  24,  *99.  It  bears  indications,  how- 
ever, of  having  been  prepared  in  Mex.  from  memory,  notes,  doc.,  etc,, 
and  not  a  copy  of  an  original  diary  as  written  from  day  to  day.  It,  like  all 
the  other  doc,  is  a  part  of  the  Zaldivar  expediente  of  1002.  TnuUuio  de  In 
j>OHe'iion  que  en  nomhre  de  su  Miujej<t(ui  tom6  Don  Joan  de  Ohnte^  de  los  Reynoa  y 
Proinndas  de  la  Nueva  ^feJico:  y  de  las  ohediendas  y  t^ij*allaj€  ([ue  los  Judios  de 
aljunos  pnehlos  de  los  dichos  Reynos  y  provincias  le  dieron  en  el  dicho  ftombre, 
Ailode  I59Sf  p.  98-141.    The  formal  acta  of  taking  poeseesion  of  N.  Mex. 
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At  last   the  viceroy  was  induced   to   approve  his 
predecessors  contract  with  certain  modifications,  in- 
sisting  particularly   that   Oftate   should    not,    as   he 
demanded,   be   independent  of  the  audiencia  in   the 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  the  viceroy  in  war  and 
finance.     Preparations  were  now  actively  renewed  for 
the  march;    but  when   the    modifications  alluded   to 
became  known  to  some  members  of  the  colony,  whose 
privileges  were  more  or  less  curtailed,  a  new  storm  of 
complaints  and  curses  burst  upon  the  leader's  head ;  and 
liis  foes  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  renew  their 
attacks.     Onate   deemed  it  wiser  to   flee  from   than 
resist  such  foes;  accordingly  he  made  haste  to  begin 
his  march  north ward.^^     In  Zacatecas  a  halt  was  made 
for  final  preparations.     In  June  1596,  Lope  de  UUoa 
y  Lemos  was  commissioned  by  Monterey  to  make  a 
vmta  gen£ral,  or  inspection  and  inventory.     Ulloa  was 
also  instructed  to  remove  the  army  from  ihe  settle- 
ments on  account  of  certain  complaints  of  disorderly 
conduct;  and  he  began  his  inspection  in  July,  appoint- 
ing Francisco  de  Esquivel  as  assistant  or  comisario.^^ 
This  caused  an  annoying  and  seemingly  needless  delay 
from  the  poet's  point  of  view;    but  as  the  viceroy 

for  S{)&in  followed  by  the  acts  of  submission  of  the  pueblos  and  native  chief- 
ly with  dates  and  witnesses,  especially  valuable  by  reason  of  the  many 
poebio  names.  OfkUe,  Copia  de  Carta  escripta  ai  Virrey  Conde  de  Monterrey 
(por)  Don  Joan  de  OfioJte,  de  la  Nueva  Mexico,  d  dos  de  Marzo  de  1599  aflos, 
P-  302-15.  A  letter  written  at  S.  Juan,  describing  briefly  what  has  been 
^ne,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  the  brilliant  prospects— all  to  solicit  fur- 
^Paid.  N.  Mex.,  Diwurso  y  Proposidon  que  se  hice  d  Vuestra  Magestad  de 
/oforrmie  d  lot  De«eubrimiento8  del  Nuevo  Mexico  por  sus  capUuloa  de  pantos 
^Aimte$,  p.  3S-66.  A  letter  of  Viceroy  Monterey  to  the  kmg,  probably  of 
1^^^  containing  a  resuind  of  what  hai  been  done  in  the  Oflata  matter,  and 
the  viceroy  s  ideas  of  what  more  should  be  done.  It  is  also  given  in  Fernan- 
^"iburoy  Don  Dierjo  de  Pefialotaf  1^27.  OiVUe  {Alonm  de),  Pide  se  coiifirme 
^' wpitei'j/iort  qxie  kizo  el  Virey  con  Don  Juan  de  OMtCy  p.  316-22.  Dated 
^y4,  1600,  at  Madrid,  and  addressed  to  the  king.  There  follows  a  letter 
^  May  5  th  of  like  purport  and  addressed  to  the  consejo. 

'^  With  him  at  this  time  went  several  Franciscans  under  P.  Rodrigo  Duran 
JJ  comisario.  Those  named  are  Baltasar,  Cristobal  de  Salazar,  and  Diego 
**niiiei,  or  Martinez — he  who  had  formerly  been  captured  by  *  gente  lute- 
'^  —who  went  as  confessor  or  representative  of  the  Inquisition. 

"A".  Mex,,  Mem,,  191;  Id.,  Dis.  y  Prop.,  43-4.  Villagri  says  nothing  of 
^y  complaint  of  disorders.  Rivera,  Chb.  de  Mex.,  tells  us  that  O.'s  pien 
o>atinied  at  Taxco,  refusing  togo  on  unless  the  force  was  increased,  and  cer- 
^  promises  were  fulfilled  l%e  viceroy  sent  Ulloa  to  punish  the  malecon- 
totts  and  make  them  go  oat 
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had  already  sent  a  friendly  letter,  assuring  the  governor 
that  the  visita  was  a  mere  formality,  not  based  on  any 
suspicion,  no  serious  discontent  resulted  at  this  time, 
and  soon  the  force  moved  on,  a  part  to  the  Caxco, 
or  Taxco,  mines  in  Duranso,^^  and  the  rest  still  farther 
to  the  San  Bartolom^  valley. 

About  a  year  had  now  passed  since  the  contract  was 
signed,  and  the  military  colony  had  been  considerably 
reduced  during  the  delay. ^^  A  courier  was  daily 
expected  with  marching  orders,  and  at  last  he  came, 
the  9th  of  September,  with  a  sealed  packet  for  Ulloa, 
which  contained,  as  the  general  and  all  the  army 
thought,  the  welcome  order.  Bitter  was  Onate's  dis- 
appomtment  when  the  packet  was  found  to  be,  instead, 
a  royal  order  of  May  8th,  directing  a  suspension  of  the 
entrada  until  the  receipt  of  further  instructions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  viceroy's  letter  of  the  past  December 
and  the  pending  negotiations  with  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Enclosed  was  the  viceroy's  letter  of  August  12th  to 
Ulloa,  instructing  that  officer  to  make  known  the 
king's  will,  and  to  order  Ofiate,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  including  a  revocation  of  all  past  concessions, 
to  make  no  further  advance.^*     In  October  came  from 


^*  I  do  not  find  this  place  on  the  maps,  bat  I  have  a  note,  of  forgotten  ori' 
gin,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  on  the  Rio  Nazas  in  central  Darango.  This  ia 
confirmed  by  the  later  route  which  led  through  Zarca  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
is  probably  correct.  They  reached  Caxco,  via  Avino  and  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  od 
Nov.  1,  •Oe.   y,  Mex.,  run.,  229. 

1*  Villagri  says  reduced  to  500  men;  and  we  have  noted  that  some  aathori- 
ties  give  the  original  force  as  600  or  70O;  but  only  about  200  besides  negroes, 
Indians,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the  original  doc.  or  oorresp. 

^*lAe^  luego  un  correo  con  gran  priessa 
Pidiendo  albricias  por  el  buen  despacho^ 
De  las  nueuas  alegres  que  traia, 
De  Vuestro  Visorey,  en  que  mandaua. 
Que  luego  todo  el  campo  se  aprestase, 

Y  que  la  noble  entrada  prosiguiesse, 

Y  como  esti  mas  cerca  ael  enga&o, 
Aquel  que  csta  mas  fuera  de  sospecha, 
Assi  fue  quo  el  correo  assegurado, 

Con  gran  contento  entrd  y  dio  su  pliego^ 
El  qual  80  abrio  en  secrete,  y  con  recato. 
Que  ninguno  supiesse  ni  entendiesse, 
Lo  que  el  cerrado  pliego  alli  traia, 

Y  como  no  ay  secreto  tan  oculto, 

Que  al  fin  no  se  rcucle  y  se  nos  muestre. 
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Mexico  a  repetition  of  the  order.  The  governor  with 
a  heavy  heart  thought  of  his  past  efforts,  and  of  the 
500,000  ducats  ahready  spent;  but  kissed  the  unwel- 
come pliego  and  promised  to  obey.  He  concealed  the 
bad  news  from  his  army  for  a  time,  and  joined  in  their 
festivities.  He  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  his  enter- 
prise; and  Juan  Guerra  generously  offered  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  heavy  expense  to  be  entailed  by  this 
new  delay,  which  was  destined  to  last  over  a  year. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  narrate  in  detail  the  history 
of   this   gloomy   period.      Soldiers    were   constantly 
deserting,  and  more  than  once  utter  failure  seemed 
inevitable.     One   visita  after  another   was   ordered; 
bat  Onate  was  able  on  each  occasion  to  keep  his  force 
aud  supplies   up  to  the  standard  of  his  contract.  ^^ 
To  his  protests  against  the  delay,  and  those  of  his 
brothers  and  friends,  the  viceroy,  although  professing 
the  most  friendly  disposition,  replied  always  that  he 
could  not  act  without  royal  orders.     The  adelantado's 
foes  wished  of  course  to  break  up  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  at  times  such  was  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  well ;  tut  at  other  times  there  seemed  to 
be  a  desire  to  keep  the  force  together  until  Ponce  de 
Leon  or  some  other  royally  favored  individual  could 
be  in  some  way  given  the  command.     Padre  Duran 
Wme  discouraged  and  left  the  company  with  most 
of  his  friars  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances.^^     But  amid 
^  troubles.  Ofiate,  if  we  may  credit  his  somewhat 

£1  que  en  aqueste  pliego  ae  encerraoa, 

Contra  laa  buenaa  nneaaa  que  el  correo. 

Con  inocencia  4  todoa  quiso  damoe. 

Sin  quitar  una  letra  ni  a&idirla, 

Quiero  con  atencion  aqui  eacriuirla. 
^^  accordingly  the  poet  diamoanta  from  Peffaaaa  and  givea  ua  theae  doo.  in 
Pt*e.  Villagrd,  54-60.     They  are  reproduced  in  Fernandez  Duro'a  aummary; 
^<1  the  datea  of  reception  are  found  in  iV.  ifez.,  Mem,,  192. 

'^From  Nov.  ^96  to  Feb.  ^97  many  communicationa  between  Ulloa  and 
^^  in  relation  to  the  viaitaa,  are  given  in  K,  Mex,^  Mem.^  192-7.  Part  of 
^«  force  at  thia  period  waa  at  Caxco  and  the  reat  at  Sta  Barbara.  There 
^^  a  few  over  200  aoldier-coloniata,  beaidea  negro  alaveis  and  Indiana.  It  ia 
i^PM  that  O.  had  contracted  to  pay  expenaea  of  hia  colony  only  until  N. 
^«x.  waa  reached,  ao  that  the  delay  waa  ruinoua.  0.  aeema  to  have  viaited 
«ez.  in  the  intenraL 
^'Torquemada  and  othera  alao  mention  thia  fact. 
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partial  biographer,  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  sustained  by 
his  friends,  and  by  the  influence  of  Doiia  Eufemia, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Alferez  PeAalosa,  who  publicly 
harangued  the  men,  umng  them  to  imitate  the  forti- 
tude of  their  leader.  Some  were  mutinous,  and  bent 
on  going  to  New  Mexico  in  spite  of  the  king's  pro- 
hibition; but  cutting  oflF  the  head  of  their  leader 
checked  the  ardor  of  this  party. 

Late  in  1597  came  orders  to  get  ready,  to  submit 
to  a  final  visita,  and  to  start  The  royal  c^ula  of 
April  2d,  on  which  these  orders  were  founded,  I  have 
not  seen.  In  September  Juan  Frias  de  Salazar  was 
commissioned  as  visitador,  Esquivel  retaining  his 
position  as  comisario,  and  in  December,  when  the 
army  had  been  reunited  at  the  Santa  Barbara  mines, 
the  final  inspection  began.*'  If  we  follow  Villagrd's 
version,  the  expectation  was  that  Oiiate  could  not  pass 
the  inspection ;  and  the  viceroy  even  advised  him  not 
to  attempt  it  but  to  disband  his  force.  The  general's 
reply  was  that  he  would  submit,  not  only  to  this  visita, 
but  to  as  many  more  as  the  govemu^ent  might  choose 
to  order ;  and  he  did  submit,  and  successfully  passed 
the  ordeal.  The  vicerov  states,  however,  that  Sala- 
zar  was  secretly  instructed  to  deal  as  leniently  as  pos- 
sible with  Onate,  disresrardinor  small  deficiencies:  and 
the  reconls  show  that  there  was  a  deficiencv  in  both 

^  Villagri  does  not  name  Salazar,  bat  calls  the  successor  of  UUoa — who 
was  st'ut  lo  China — C  apt  Guerrero,  with  Jaime  Fernandez  as  secretary.  This 
may  Iv  an  t'n\»r,  or  liuenvn?  may  have  been  intermediate  between  Ulloa  and 
Sal.izar.  Tiio  new  visitador  aoc.  to  V.  was  a  bitter  foe  of  Oflate,  and  the 
quarrel  K-tuet'u  the  two  waxed  very  hot.  As  a  sample  of  the  obstacles 
thrv^wa  i!i  the  way  of  the  ci^lony,  I  note  the  following:  Instead  of  permitting 
a  hilt  wiiile  tht-  msi>eclion  was  l»eing  oon.iucte«i,  as  was  usual  and  expectecf 
the  •-,.».;•.-  «  rvlcrvi  an  immetliate  maivh.  Then  in  some  most  unsuitable 
pUoe  he  woull  orvier  a  halt,  forbid  the  men  for  several  days  to  leave  their 
tents  to  Ks.k  ar'tor  the  livo-st*x"k,  forbid  the  purchase  of  any  animals,  and 
tht  n  suii  it  lily  oi\ler  the  cvut^  or  some  other  class  to  be  presented  immediately 
at  his  ortivx?  for  msj^eotion!    Vi^it.j'^U  Hi<4,  S.  -Vfjr.,  7i-l. 

The  r\ar  «.liv:>ioa  of  the  army  had  left  Caxco  Aug.  1st,  and  marched  via 
Cimnl.  Z.iiwu  Lx*  Pat*-*,  Cerro  C^>r^ii\  La  Paritla,  Bauz,  Rio  Florido,  and 
R  o  lv.;niiolos  to  S:a  R&rlora  in  S.  BartoKviie  valley,  where  they  arrived  Aug. 
l^:h.  and  rv:ua:uevl  till  IVc.  ITth.  Then  they  pitc'heil  the  camp  a  few  leagues 
fart  fur  on,  a:  th.e  arr^\vo  de  S,  Geronimo,  where  the  visita  began  Dec.  22d, 
a'ivi  wht  r  ■  t-.oy  re:r.a:ntvl  a  month.  -V.  J^&r.,  Ytimeraria,  229-32;  Id.,  Mem,, 
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supplies  and  men,  of  whom  only  130  remained.  It 
was  decided  that  the  viceroy  should  raise  80  men  at 
Oaate's  expense — Juan  Guerra  and  his  wife,  Ana  de 
Mendoza,  becoming  sureties — and  about  this  number 
were  indeed  sent  north  the  next  year.^ 


05ate*s  Route,  1598. 


*y.  Mtx,,  Mem,,  197-8;  Id,,  Discurso,  44.  As  we  have  seen,  most  au- 
^oritiea  speak  of  only  short  delays,  and  imply  that  the  exped.  started  for 
J;  Mcx.  in  the  snromer  of  "96.  The  delays  are  attributed  by  Salmeron  and 
^iel  to  the  devil,  who  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  grasp  on  so 
nan?  thousands  of  souls.  Cavo,  Tres  Siglos,  i.  225-9,  like  Rivera,  tells  us 
the  delay  was  caused  by  a  mutiny  at  Cazco,  which  Ulloa  succeeded  in  quelling. 
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The  final  inspection  having  been  concladed  the  20tl 
of  January,  1598,  the  army  started  northward  six  dayi 
later,  and  on  the  30th  reached  the  Conchos.  Spanisl 
traveUers  in  America  never  encamped  if  it  were  po& 
sible  to  avoid  it,  on  the  near,  but  always  on  the  far- 
ther, side  of  a  stream;  therefore  haste  was  made  t< 
cross;  and  the  bustle  and  incidents  of  bridging  anc 
fording  the  river  are  vividly  portrayed  by  our  poel 
chronicler.  They  remained  in  camp  on  the  Conchoi 
for  a  week,  getting  rid  of  the  visitador,  who  is  said  U 
have  departed  without  bidding  the  colonists  good-by 
but  also  having  to  part  with  Padre  Marquez,  theii 
confessor.  Arrangements  had,  however,  been  mad< 
for  a  new  band  of  ten  Franciscans ;  and  these  friars 
under  Padre  Alonso  Martinez,  as  comisario,  came  nortl 
with  Captain  Farfan  and  his  party,  who  had  escortec 
Padre  Marquez  on  his  return,  and  joined  the  armj 
soon  after  the  start.  *^ 

The  force  that  left  the  Conchos  on  the  7th  of  Feb 
ruary  is  given  by  Salmeron  and  Niel,  and  implied  bj 
Villagrd,  as  400  men,  130  of  whom  were  accompaniec 
by  their  families.  The  documentary  records  indicate 
only  the  130  soldier  colonists,  besides  a  large  numbei 
of  servants  and  Indians;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  there  could  have  been  more  whom  Onat( 
could  not  utilize  to  make  up  the  200  of  his  contract 
Don  Crist6bal  de  Onate,  son  of  Don  Juan,  accompaniec 
the  expedition  as  teniente  de  gobernador  y  capital 
general,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  I  Juan  de  Zaldivai 
was  maestro  de  campo ;  Don  Vicente,  his  brother,  sar 
gento  mayor ;  Captain  Villagrd,  procurador  general 
Captain  Bartolomd  Romeros,  contador;  Zubia,  oi 
Cubia,  proveedor;  and  Juan  Velarde  and  Juan  Perej 
Donis,  secretaries.     I  append  a  list  of  such  names  su 

'^  They  arrived  March  3(1.  Their  names  were  Alonso  Martinez,  Ynaacam> 
de  Zaniora,  Juau  Rosas,  Alonso  Luso,  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  Andr^  Cor 
chado,  Cristobal  Salazar  (a  cousin  ofO&ate),  Juan  Claros,  Pedro  Verflara,  an< 
Juan  <l^  Sail  Buenaventura — the  last  2  lay  friars;  also  brothers  Martin,  Fran 
Cisco,  anil  Juan  de  Dios  are  named.  Barreiro,  OjeadOf  5,  says  Oftate  had  6J 
Franciscans  with  him ! 
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I  have  found  in  the  various  records,  well  worth  pre- 
servingy  as  including  the  first  settlers  of  New  Mexico ; 
though  unfortunately  the  full  names  and  titles  of  all 
could  not  be  made  to  fit  the  metre  of  the  poetic  ver- 
sion." There  were  83  wagons  in  the  train,  and  7,000 
head  of  cattle. 


"Alphabetic  list  of  Of&ate'a  aasociates  iu 

Capt.  Pablo  de  Agnilar 

Aiaojo 

Aacendo  de  Archuleta 

Avarde 

Alf .  Dioniaio  de  Bafiuelos 

Bartol 

Joan  Benitez 

Bibero 

Capt.  Juan  Gntierres  de  Bocanegra 

Juan  Perez  de  Bnstillo 

Cesar  Ortii  Cadimo 

Joan  Camacho 

Eft^van  Carabajal 

Carrera 

Joan  de  Caao 

Alf.  (Capt.)  Bemab^  de  las  Casaa 

CastUlo 

Jaaa  Catalan 

Cavanillaa 

C&pt.  Gregorio  Cter 

Cordero 

Alf.  Joan  Cort^ 

Mirooe  Cortes 

Pedro  Sanchez  Damiero 

Joan  Diaz 

Sec.  Juan  Perez  de  Donis 

Capt.  Felipe  Escalante 

Joan  Escarramal 

Capt.  Marcelo  de  Espinosa 

Capt.  M4rcos  Fkrfan  de  los  Godos 

Joan  Fernandez 

Mannel  Francisoo 

iQvaro  Garcia 

Francisco  Garcia 

Mircos  Garcia 

Simon  Garcia 

Luis  Gascon 

Bartolome  Gonzalez 

Joan  Gonzalez 

Joan  Griego 

Guevara 

Francisco  Guillen 

Antonio  Gutierrez 

Alf.  Gerdn.  de  Heredia 

Antonio  Hernandez 

Francisco  Hernandez 

Gonzslo  Hernandez 

Pedro  Hemaodes 
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Antonio  Conde  de  Herrera 

Cristdbal  de  Herrera 

Juan  de  Herrera 

Alonzo  NuAez  de  Hinojosa 

Leon  de  Isasti 

Jimenez 

Capt.  Diego  Landin 

Francisco  de  Ledesma 

Alf.  Juan  de  Leon 

Domingo  de  Lizana 

Cristdlm  Lopez 

Juan  Lopez 

Alonso  Ltlcas 

Lucfo 

Mallea 

Francisco  Marquez 

Capt.  GenSnimo  Marques 

Heman  Martin 

Juan  Martinez 

Juan  Model 

Medina 

Monroi 

Alonso  Gomez  Montesinos 

Baltasar  de  Monzon 

Morales 

Juan  Moran 

Mnnuera 

Naranjo 

Capt.  Dieffo  Kufiez 

Juan  de  Olagne 

Ten.  Gen.  Cristdbal  de  Oftate 

Capt.  Gen.  Juan  de  Ofiate 

Juan  de  Ortega 

Ortiz 

Regundo  Paladin 

Simon  de  Paz 

Juan  de  Pedraza 

Alf.  Pereyra 

Simon  Perez 

Capt.  Juan  Pifiero 

Alt.  Fran,  de  Posa  y  Pefialoea 

Capt.  Alonso  de  Quesada 

Fran.  Guillen  de  Quesada 

Martin  Ramirez 

Juan  Rangel 

Rascon 

Pedro  de  los  Reyes 

Pedro  de  Ribera 
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Instead  of  descending  the  Conchos  as  earlier  ex- 
plorers had  done,  Ofiate  seems  to  have  taken  a  north- 
ward course  to  the  Rio  Bravo.     Two  exploring  par- 
ties were  sent  out  in  advance  to  find  a  way  for  the 
wagons,  and  Yillagrd,  who  accompanied  the  sargento 
mayor,  devotes  more  than  two  cantos  of  his  work  to  a 
description  of  their  adventures ;  and  in  the  Ytinerario 
the  dates,  distances,  and  names  of  successive  pointa 
reached  by  the  main  army  are  given ;  but  though  thia 
was  the  first  exploration  of  northern  Chihuahua,  the 
details  have  no  special  interest  in  connection  with  our 
present  subject  except  as  appended  in  a  note.**     Pro- 
gress with  the  wagons  was  naturally  slow,  but  there 

Alonso  del  Rio  Sosft 

Diego  Robledo  Capt.  Tabora 

Francisco  Robledo  Capt.  Frandaco  Vaca 

Pedro  Robledo  Varela 

Pedro  Rovlrignez  Francisco  Vasqnes 

Sebastian  Rodrigues  Jorge  de  la  Vega 

Bartolome  Romeros  Sec.  Juan  Velarde 

Capt.  Moreno  de  la  Rna  Francisco  Vido 

Capt.  Ruiz  Juan  de  Victoria  Vido 

Juan  Ruiz  Capt.  Gaspar  de  Villagrd 

Lorenzo  Salado  Villalba 

Juan  (Ic  Salas  Villaviciosa 

Alonso  Sanchez  Capt.  Juan  de  Zaldfvar 

Cristobal  Sanchez  Capt.  Vicente  de  Zaldlvar 

Francisco  Sanchez  Alt.  Leon  Zapata 

Antonio  Sari&ana  Prov.  Zubia 

Juan  de  Segura  Zumaia. 

Serrano 

«  Feb.  7th,  left  the  Conchos;  3  1.  to  La  Tcntacion.  8th,  2  1.  to  Agna  del  In- 
cendio.  9th,  3  1.  to  barrancas.  10th,  3  1.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro,  forded  in  28''  45', 
remaining  a  month,  and  the  padres  arriving  March  3d.  March  11th,  3  1.  to 
Charcos.  1 2th,  5  1.  to  Rio  ae  Nombre  de  Dios.  14th,  back  to  S.  Buena- 
ventura a  short  distance,  whence  Landin  started  for  Mex.  18th,  3  1.  to 
Sierrazuela  de  las  Hogueras.  19th,  1  1.  to  S.  Jose,  or  Sacramento,  where 
holy  Thursilay  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremonies.  20th,  3  1.  to  Sta  Cruz. 
22if,  3  1.  to  Encinar  de  la  Resurreccion.  24th,  2  1.  to  Alameda  de  la  Asump- 
cion.  25th,  1  1.  to  Laguna  de  S.  Benito  y  Ojuelos  del  Norte,  a  lake  2  1.  in 
circum.  2()th,  3  1.  to  Aguage  de  la  Cruz.  27th,  1  1.  to  Peflol  de  Velez  in  lat. 
30°.  30th,  2  1.  to  Ancon  del  Recelo.  Slat,  2  I.  to  fuente  de  S.  Fran,  de 
Paula,  April  l8t-2d,  3  1.  to  Socorro  del  Cielo.  3d-5th,  6  1.  to  Rio  de  la  Men- 
tira  and  Cienega  de  S.  Isidro  in  about  30°  30^.  7th,  2  1.  to  Alchicubite  de  S. 
Vicente.  8th-9th,  3  1.  to  Cienega  de  la  Concepcion,  and  beginning  of  the 
sand  dunes.  10th,  1^  I.  to  fuente  de  S.  Leon  in  lat.  31*.  11th,  spring  of  S. 
Eineiiegildo.  12th,  3  I.  to  Bocas  de  loa  M<^danos.  19th-20th.  6  1.  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte  in  3r30',  river  calle*!  Rio  Bravo  farther  8.  E.  April  28th-May  3d, 
8i  1.  up  the  river.  May  4th,  forde<l  the  river  in  exactly  SV  (not  a  typog. 
error,  tor  the  writer  notes  that  they  had  lost  30'  in  goin^  8^  1.!);  they  c^ed 
the  ford  Vado  de  los  Puertos;  in  many  leagues  there  is  no  other  way  for 
wagons. 
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were  no  adventures  or  calamities.     Captain  Landin 
was  despatched  for  Mexico  with  letters  in  the  middle 
of  March.     On  the  20th  of  April  they  reached  the 
Rio  Grande.     On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a  few 
leagues  up  the  river  on  the  western  bank,  Onate  pro- 
ceeded  with   all   the  complicated  and  curious  cere- 
raonial  deemed  essential  in  such  cases,  to  take  formal 
possession  for  Grod,  the  king,  and   himself,  of  New 
Mexico  "and  all  the  adjoining  provinces,"  as  appears 
from  the  long  and  \erbose  act  of  possession  duly  cer- 
tified by  Juan  Perez,  the  royal  escribano,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  friars  and  all  the  army.^*     There  were  also 
imposing   religious   ceremonies,  including  mass  in  a 
chapel  built  for  the  occasion,  and  a  sermon  by  the 
padre  comisario;  and  finally  in  the  evening  the  per- 
Vormance  of  an  original  comedy  written  by  Captain 
Farfan  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico — early  days  of  the  drama,  indeed.^ 

'^This  acta  is  given  in  fall  by  Villaffr^  p.  129-^;  and  also  in  N,  Mex. 
Trwdadot  88-101.  In  thia  doc.  Oflate  alludes  to  the  kin^*s  order  of  April  2, 
97,  approving  his  appointment;  and  also  names  all  the  friars  of  his  company. 
Space  does  not  permit  the  translation  of  this  paper  as  a  curiosity. 

^  'Hobo  sermon,  gran  solemnidad  eclesiistica  y  seglar,  gran  salva  y  alegrfa, 
yilatarde  comedia.'  N,  Mex,,  YUn,,  242. 
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1596-1599. 

Bl  Paso  dsl  Kobtb— Up  the  Rio  Grakdb— Thx  Fnar  Pukblo  Group  at 
Socorro — A  Miraclb  at  Puarai — From  Fitrrlo  to  Purblo — Orrdi- 
R5CR  AND  Vassalagr— Sak  Juav  dr  LOS  Carallrros,  San  Oabrirl, 
AND  Cmr  OF  San  Francisoo— Unitrrsal  Juxta— Distribution  oi 
MissiONARiRs — List  of  Towns — ^ZaldIvar's  Trip  to  thr  Plains— 
OiiATR^s  Socth-rastrrn  Totb— Thr  Captain-ornrral  Starts  for  tsi 
Mar  del  Sur — Surmission  of  Aooma,  Zuili,  and  thr  Mogui  Towns- 
Visit  to  Minrs  in  Arizona^VillaorI's  Advrnturrs,  Aooma  to 
Zuni—Revolt  of  Aooma — Drath  of  ZaldIvar  and  Fivtrrn  Compan- 
ions— ^Vkngrancr  of  the  Spaniards — Battlr  of  thr  PrSol — Drstruo- 

TION    OF  ACOMA  AND  SlAUGRTRR  OF   THR  NaTITRS — EnD  OF    THR  EpIO 

and  Other  Rbcords. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1 598,  ouly  twenty-five  miles 
above  the  point  where  they  first  ^reached  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Spaniards  were  shown  by  natives  a  con- 
venient ford,  and  the  army  crossed  to  the  eastern 
bank.  The  latitude  is  confusedly  given  as  31**  or  31** 
30';  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  "ford  of  the  river 
of  the  north  "  was  the  original  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
name  that  has  been  retained  ever  since  for  the  locality 
where  the  river  leaves  the  territory  which  is  now 
New  Mexico.  From  the  5th  to  the  20th  the  army 
marched  slowly  up  the  river  on  the  eastern  side  for 
fifteen  and  a  half  leagues,  with  none  but  trivial  inci- 
dents, if  we  except  the  death  of  several  persons  of  the 
colony,  and  without  applying  names  to  localitiea 
Here  Captain  Aguilar  returned  from  an  advance  ex- 
ploration, having  reached  the  first  pueblos  and  entered 
one  of  them  against  the  orders  of  his  chief,  who,  how* 

(US) 
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ever,  pardoned  him  at  the  intercession  of  his  men. 
Fearing  that  the  natives  might  be  alarmed  and  run 
away  with  their  food  supplies,  Ofiate  with  the  Zaldi- 
vars,  Villagrd,  padres  Salazar  and  Martinez,  and  fifty 
men/  started  on  the  22d,  and  in  six  days,  26  or  22 
leagues,  reached  the  first  group  of  pueblos,  a  storm 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  perhaps  an  earthquake 
marking  the  approach,  and  drawing  from  the  padres 
all  the  prayers  of  the  litany. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  distance  of  41  or  38  leagues 
from  El  Paso  confirms  our  identification,  from  the  re- 
ports of  earlier  explorers,  of  the  soutliernmost  group 
of  pueblos  with  the  Socorro  region  in  latitude  34''; 
and  indeed,  the  pueblo  of  Teipana,  three  leagues  above 
Qualacd  of  the  first  two,  was  now  named  Socorro. 
Besides  these  three  which  are  mentioned  as  occupied, 
there  were  others  abandoned,  but  only  these  two 
names  are  given.  The  natives  gave  a  find  welcome 
to  the  strangers,  entertained  the  governor  in  their 
towDS,  and  furnished  suppUes  of  maize,  which  desirable 
'socorro'  was  sent  back  to  the  main  camp.  It  was 
the  middle  of  June  when  Ofiate  and  his  advance  party 
left  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  group  of  towns.* 

Thetiext  advance  up  the  river  was  to  a  small  pueblo 
named  Nueva  Se villa,  seven  leagues  above  Socorro, 
the  first  in  which  the  soldiers  slept,  and  where  they 
remained  a  week  while  the  Zaldfvars  went  to  explore 
the  Ab<5  pueblos,*  and  Villagrd  made  a  tour  in  search 
of  maize.  Then  on  the  2 2d  of  June  they  went  on  for 
four  leagues  to  a  new  but  abandoned  pueblo,  which  they 

^Ofiate,  Cap.  de  Caria^  903,  says  there  were  70  men;  and  that  one  of  hU 
^y)«cU  was  to  find  and  arrest  Humafia.     The  force  is  not  given  in  the  YUnt' 

'The  pnrport  of  Ofiate's  narrative,  however,  indicates  less  clearly  than 
^^e  of  earher  explorers  a  grouping  of  the  towns;  but  rather  makes  a  con- 
^Qoai  line  of  puebloe  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  L  The  text  of  the  YUnerario 
^▼et  it  slightly  doubtful  whether  the  next  town  was  not  four  instead  of  7  1. 
weSooorra 

'This  is  the  first  mention  of  this  name.  The  ruins  of  Ab<$  are  in  about 
«t>  3i*  30^,  25  or  30  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  agreeing  very  well  with  the 
^cations  of  this  record.  Sevilla  was  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
■Wco.  The  Ytineraria,  242-^,  is  chiefly  followed  for  this  part  of  the  jour- 
^Jt  u  Villagri  disposes  of  it  somewhat  briefly. 
Hist.  Ami.  and  N.  Mix.    9 
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named  San  Juan  Bautista,  as  they  were  there  on  the 
24th,  or  Saint  John's  day.*  Here  the  general  heard 
of  two  Mexican  Indians  left  by  Castaiio,  and  started 
northward  on  the  25th  in  search  of  them,  reaching 
Puruai,  named  San  Antonio,  in  a  journey  of  sixteen 
leagues.  Here  the  friars  were  lodged  in  a  newly 
painted  room,  and  in  the  morning  they  beheM  on  the 
walls  Hfe-like  portraits  of  the  martyred  Rodriguez 
and  Lopez  of  seventeen  years  ago,  which  the  natives 
had  vainly  tried  to  conceal  with  the  paint!  The  two 
Mexicans,  Tomds  and  Crist6bal,  were  presently  brought 
in  from  another  pueblo,  and  they  proved  as  interpreters 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Spaniard&  ^Before 
the  end  of  June  they  visited  the  pueblo  of  Tria — pos- 
sibly Cia — which  they  named  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo; 
and  moved  on  three  leagues  from  Puruai  to  San 
Felipe,  and  thence  four  leagues  to  Guipui,  or  Santo 
Domingo/  This  town  was  made  a  kind  of  headquar- 
ters or  capital  for  a  time,  all  of  Oflate's  advance  party 
coming  up  apparently;  and  in  this  province  we  are 
told  was  chosen  •  a  convent  named  Asumpcion,  though 
nothing  appears  later  about  such  an  institution.  On 
the  4th  of  July  Captain  Juan  de  Zaldfvar  was  sent 
back  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  wagons  and  colonists 
who  had  reached  the  first  pueblos  on  June  26th,  but 
who  did  not  join  the  advance  army  till  August. 

At  Santo  Dt>mingo  on  the  7th  of  July  seven  chief- 
tains representing  some  thirty-four  pueblos  assembled 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  new  masters  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  Tomas  and  Crist6bal,  serving  as 
intorprotors,  explained  at  great  length  the  material 
prosivrity  and  otornal  happine:ss  that  must  result  from 

*  S.  Jujui  must  hAtv  Wen  wnne  «listauioe  below  IileiA^  and  mast  not  be  ooii- 
KHiUvievl  wich  S.  Jua:;  d«!'  Kxi  C;ftlviIl«Mrv>«. 

^  IVrOA^x*  S.  b\  hiv  w;**  3  I.  N.\vv«d  S.  P*dro  y  SL  Pkblo  iTwtfmd  oC  Pamai; 
iT  S:o  IViuuuv^  4  I  :r\^m  T.  uiftedbd  v«{  frv^m  S.  Fehpe.  Elsewhere  in  the 
Vafi^-^'-o  S:o  iV>r.v.u<o  i:»  su;.i  :o  tv  6  1.  frvHii  P.  So«  mach  importaooe  can 
K*  A:;.wh<,*\l  to  tr\.w;  ^v.^cjux^x*^  t:i  the^  nNX^rvLk  CVariy  S.  Felipe  and  Sto 
lXv:i:'.\^v«  vvrT\*!tiv>ti.l  m:th  ti-.^j^*  j^::li  5<^  v^&Ilt^.L  tboa«:h  it  i»  not  certain  tbal 
ihe  *;:<"»  wx^rt'  «%*«  !i.l\ih:Iv  ohA:*j:^:ti  -.a  th*  a*.\?  oenninr. 

*  *  Sc  «Ii\i\>  v\v».vvu:o  vitr  U  AvivvVvwivxx  de  Nn  Nra de  la  Asampcioo.'  Jlfim., 
rvHu^v*  i;  »iw^d  W  *  M  <:n^x?«'  oc  w;m  biult  imleail  of 
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being  *good/  and  submitting  cheerfully  to  Felipe  11. 
and  Grod,  as  contrasted  with  present  disaster  and  fu- 
ture damnation   inseparably  connected  with  refusal; 
and  the  chiefs,  disposed  to  be  friendly  or  fearing  the 
strangers'  guns  and  horses,  even  if  they  had  some  lin- 
gering doubts  respecting  the  political  and  doctrinal 
theories  presented,  humbly  kneeled  and  swore  the  re- 
quired allegiance,  as  was  duly  recorded  in  a  ponderous 
dcxjument,'     On  July  9th  the  army  left  the  pueblo  of 
Bove,  or  San  Ildefonso,®  and   in  two  days,  or  ten 
leagues — the  wagons  going  by  a  longer  route  of  six- 
teen leagues  via  San  Mdrcos — to  Caypa,  or  San  Juan, 
doubtless  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  pueblo  still 
bearing  the  name  near  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Rio  Chama  just  above  latitude  36*.     From  the 
courtesy  of  the  people — especially  after  much -needed 
rain  had  been  produced  by  the  padres'  prayers — this 
town  was  soon  called  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  Spanish  capital,  or  centre  of 
operations.     The  name  San  Gabriel  was  also  applied 
by  the  friars  to  their  establishment  here,  or  more  prob- 
ably to  another  pueblo  not  far  distant.® 

^ObcdienHa  y  Vcuallaje  d  Su  Magegtad  por  ha  mdha  de  Santo  Domingo  (July 
?•  1506),  in  /f,  Mex,  Trtulado,  101-8.  Ab  there  were  several  similar  acts  a 
little  later,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  name  the  pueblos  together  in  a  sub- 
•eqaeat  note. 

"Of  their  goinff  from  Sto  Dom.  to  S.  Dd.  nothing  is  said,  nor  is  the  dis- 
tttce  mentioned;  out  it  would  seem  that  S.  Dd.  may  have  been  much  nearer 
to  Sto  Dom.  than  the  pueblo  now  called  S.  Bd.,  else  the  distance  of  10  1.  to 
^  Joan  would  be  inexplicable. 

,  *Both  in  the  TUnerario  and  in  OtUUe,  Cop.  de  Cnrta^  304,  the  distance  is 

siven  as  61  L  from  the  point  where  O.  originally  left  the  wagons  far  south  of 

Socorro,  and  this  corresponds  nearly  enough  with  the  actuaf  distance  from  a 

point  just  above  lat.  33^  to  one  just  above  36*".     The  place  is  often  called  S. 

Jitta  Bantista*  but  must  be  distinct  from  the  southern  pueblo  originally  so 

^^lutd,    Davis'  statement,  Spcm,  Conq.,  289,  that  the  name  '  de  los  Caballeros ' 

originated  from  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  natives  during  the  great  re« 

Volt  of  the  next  century,  though  founded  on  several  earlv  statements,  is  an 

l^r.    Several  early  writers  speak  of  the  villa  de  San  Gabriel,  and  indeed 

2ildfvar  M>  caUs  the  Span,  headquarters  in  1602.  If.  Mex.,  Mem,,  198.     Tor- 

qQemada  and  others  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter  state  that  the  Spaniards  es* 

tibli^ied  themselves  at  8.  Gabriel  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  smaller 

■tream.     Salmeron  and  Niel  locate  it  between  the  Zama,  or  Chama,  and  Rio 

Gnode.     In  the  Arch.  If.  Mex.,  158,  the  ruins  of  S.  Gabriel  are  mentioned 

<■  on  the  Chama  6  1.  above  its  mouth.     S.  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  in  EacalanU 

Carta,  1 16,  recalls  Coronado's  Yunque  Yunque.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 

nbseqiient  distrib.  of  friars  in  Sept.,  S.  Gabriel  is  named  as  distinct  from  S. 

tJoso. 
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From  San  Juan  on  the  13th  Onate  went  to  Picn- 
ries,  or  San  Buenaventura,  six  leagues;  and  thence 
six  leagues  farther  to  Taos,  or  San  Miguel,  or  Tay- 
beron,  the  northern  limit.  Returning  to  San  Juan 
he  went  to  San  Ildefonso  on  the  20th,  and  thence  five 
leagues  east  to  San  Mdrcos  next  day,  and  the  next  to 
San  Cri8t6bal."^  On  the  24th  and  26th  he  went  to 
Pecos,  or  Santiago,^^  by  way  of  Glisteo,  or  Santa  Ana; 
returning  to  San  Cristobal  and  San  Mdrcos  on  the 
2Gth,  and  next  day  going  down  to  Santo  Domingo, 
where  the  main  company  from  below  under  Saldivar 
arrived  the  same  day.  From  the  2d  to  the  7th  of 
August  Onate  made  a  tour  by  way  of  the  great  pueblo 
of  Tria — probably  Cia — to  the  great  one  of  the  Emenes 
or  Jcmes,  visiting  also  some  others  of  the  eleven 
pueblos  in  that  province,  and  finding  some  hot  sulphur 
springs.  Having  returned  to  Santo  Domingo,  he 
went  up  to  San  Ildefonso  on  the  9th,  and  next  day 
probably  arrived  at  San  Juan.^* 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  arrival,  or  the  11th 
of  August,  that  work  was  begun  on  the  ditches  re- 
quired to  bring  water  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
which  it  was  determined  to  found,  some  1,500  Indians 
assemblin^x  to  aid  in  the  labor.  I  believe  that  the  site 
of  this  intended  citv  was  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity  of  San  Juan,  and  not  at  Santa  Fe,  where  the  city 
was  really  built  in  later  years.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  soon  interrupted  by 
troubles  i)resently  to  be  noticed;  or  the  water- works 

'"^  S.  CVistoltal  an<l  S.  Marcos  belonge<l  apparently  to  the  Nambe  and  Tesn- 
que  group  iiurth  of  Sta  Fe,  yet  in  later  years  they  seem  to  have  been  south 
and  auaiu  north  of  iSta  Fe.  They  niay  be  the  pueblos  so  named  by  Castafko, 
a^  ()i\ate  had  an  Ind.  girl  of  S.  Cristdlml  carried  away  by  C;  and  near  S. 
MaroovS  certain  mines,  calletl  de  Escalante,  are  mentioned  as  by  C. 

"  Pedro  Orez,  a  native  of  Pecos  carrie«l  away  by  Espejo,  had  died;  but 
Brotlier  Juan  de  Dios  of  0.  s  band  had  learned  the  language,  and  he  later 
settlod  here. 

''Die  diary  is  not  clear  for  the  10th,  there  l)eing  apparently  an  omission 
of  th »  doings  of  that  day.  Except  for  what  follows  about  the  new  city  this 
would  have  no  importance,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  went 
to  S.  Juan. 
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may  have  been  completed  for  San  Juan,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season 
when  a  change  of  site  was  found  desirabla     I  find 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  date  the  founding  of  Santa 
P^  from  1598."     While  San  Francisco  was  to  be  the 
name    of  the   new  city,  San   Pablo  was   chosen  by 
the  Indians  as  the  general  patron  of  the  territory. 
The  last  of  the  colonists  and  wagons  arrived  on  the 
18th,  and  thus  all  were  reunited  at  San  Juan  de  los 
Caballeroe.     A  few  days  later  a  mutinous  plot  of  cer- 
tain soldiers,  including  apparently  Captain  Aguilar, 
was  revealed,  lut  the  governor  was  moved  by  tears 
and  supplications  to  grant  a  general  pardon."     From 
August  23d  to  September  7th  a  church  was  built,  and 
dedicated  on  the  8th  with  great  ceremonies  termi- 
nating with  a  sham    battle   between    Christians  and 
Moors.     There  was  a  week  of  general  sports  at  this 
time  which  brought  in  a  large  number  of  natives  from 
all  directions,  some  of  them  coming,  as  the  poet  tells 
us,  as  spies  to  study  the  invaders'  strength. 

A.  'universal  junta  de  toda  la  tierra'  was  held  at 
San  Juan  on  the  9th  of  September,  on  which  occasion 
the  native  chiefs,  including  representatives  of  pueblos 

"  *  Se  empead  la  saca  del  asua  para  la  cindad  de  nuestro  Padre  Sant  Fran- 
cttoo.'  y.  Mex.,  TUn.,  2&2.  In  Id.,  Traslado,  116,  *la  cibdad  de  Sant  Fran- 
<i<oo  de  lo«  Espofioles  que  al  presente  se  edifican '  is  included  with  S.  Juan  in 
tJM  miMiouarv  field  of  P.  Saiazar  in  the  distribution  of  Sept.  9th;  and  this  is 
dted  bj  Bandelier,  HifL  Itdrod.,  19,  as  'documentary  evidence  regarding  the 
csUUishment  of  Sta  Fe, '  though  it  does  not  follow  that  B.  really  opposes  my 
!^v  of  the  matter.  That  the  writer  of  the  Ytineraria,  after  carefully  noting 
yAate'i  tour  through  the  Sta  Fe  region  and  return  to  S.  Juan,  should  have  re- 
*frred  to  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  new  city  the  next  day,  having  in  mind  a 
*ite25  or  30  miles  away,  with  no  preliminary  record  of  choosing  the  site,  etc., 
^  u  improbable  as  that  a  city  at  ota  Fe  in  process  of  construction  should  have 
^ped  all  mention  for  10  years  or  more;  l>ut  there  is  nothing  at  all  strange 
^  the  record  if  the  meaning  is  that  the  city  was  to  be  at  S.  Juan,  since  the 
Vork  may  have  gone  on  slowly  for  years  or  its  suspension  during  the  later 
^bles  have  left  no  record.  Since  writing  what  precedes  I  find  in  Vetanatr, 
^^'^*^*  101,  the  following,  which  settles  uie  question:  From  S.  Juan  de  los 
(^^balleros  are  in  sight  (1680-91)  the  'edificios  de  la  villa  de  S.  Gabriel, 
Pnmera  fundacion  que  se  pas6  i  Sta  F^  6  la  otra  parte  del  rio.  * 

'*  Over  45  men  were  concerned,  ace.  to  OUale,  Cop,  Carta^  304.  Four  men 
*>bieqaently  ran  away  for  the  *tierra  de  paz,'  with  a  band  of  horses;  but 
^tUagri  and  Marqnez  went  in  pursuit,  hanged  two  of  the  men,  and  recovered 
tile  animals,  going  as  V.  claims  in  14  days  to  Sta  Barbara;  and  indeed  Oflate, 
t06,  atyi  that  they  wrote  to  the  Tioeroy  from  Sta  B.  They  started  Sept  12th, 
>Bd  retoni6d  eariy  in  Nov. 
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and  provinces  that  had  before  submitted  and  many 
others,  renewed  their  formal  submission,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  new  explanation  of  the  system  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  represented  in  New  Mexico  en  lo 
temporal  through  the  king  by  Oiiate,  and  en  lo  espiri- 
tual  through  the  pope  by  the  padre  comisario  Martmez. 
They  also  expressed  the  joy  with  which  they  would 
receive  the  friars  at  their  pueblos  as  spiritual  teachers 
and  masters,  after  listening  to  the  cheering  assurance 
that  if  they  refused  or  disobeyed  the  padres  they 
would  all  be  burned  alive,  besides  burning  later  in 
hell.  Villagrd  tells  us,  however,  that  while  they 
readily  submitted  to  the  king,  they  very  sensibly  told 
the  padre  comisario  that  so  far  as  the  new  faith  was 
concerned  they  had  no  objection  to  adopting  it,  if  after 
proper  instruction  they  found  it  desirable,  adding 
naively  that  of  course  he  would  not  wish  them  to  em- 
brace a  faith  they  did  not  fully  understand !  There- 
ui>on  Martinez  proceeded  to  apportion  the  pueblos 
ainon<2:  his  co-laborers.^^ 

In  my  narrative  of  earlier  entradas  I  have  given  m 
text  or  notes  all  the  pueblo  names  mentioned  by  the 
successive  explorers,  with  such  comments  as  seemed 
necessary  to  show  their  identity.  In  the  records  of 
Onate's  conquest,  and  especially  in  the  acts  of  obedienr 
cia  y  vasallaje  and  distribution  of  friars,  these  names 
are  very  numerous,  and  doubtless  in  many  instances 
very  inaccurate  as  written  or  printed;  yet  I  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  preserve  them;  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  reader  and  student  I  append  them  in  com- 
pact form,  adding  all  the  names  that  appear  in  earlier 
narratives.  Identification  is  in  most  cases,  so  far  as 
individual  pueblos  are  concerned,  impossible;  indeed, 
tliore  is  nothing  left  with  which  to  identify  them,  and 
I  make  no  attempt  at  arbitrary  location  on  my  maps, 
though  all  existing  data  of  distance,  direction,  etc., 
will    be  found   in  these  chapters.     Fortunately,  the 

**  OJteiiiennn  y  Vtutalhje  a  Su  McujeMad  par  loa  indhe  del  Pueblo  de  San  Jucm 
BautMa  (Sept.  9,  ^OS),  in  :V.  Mex.,  Trw*lndo,  108-17,  iududing  the  diatriba- 
tion  of  the  missionaries.    Also  Villagrd,  HisL  N.  Jffic,  152-5,  with  less  details. 
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identity  by  groups  or  leading  pueblos  presents  few 
difficulties,  and  in  nearly  every  group  a  few  names 
have  survived  to  modem  times.  The  towns  in  the 
sixteenth  century  occupied  the  same  general  range  of 
territory  as  in  the  nineteenth ;  but  most  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  the  seventeenth,  and  many  of  those  re? 
maining  were  moved   from  their  original  sites.  ^^     I 

^*  The  body  of  what  follows  in  from  the  Obedieneuu  of  the  iV.  Mex,,  Traa- 
hdOf  items  in  parentheses  being  from  the  YUnerario,  Villagri's  narrative, 
and  other  doc  relating  to  Oftate's  expedition;  while  notes  from  earlier  ezpedi- 
ti<iiia  and  comments  are  enclosed  in  orackets. 

Under  care  of  Fr.  FranciBco  de  S.  Mignel,  prov.  of  the  Peoos  (Santiago) 

^rith  the  7  pueblos  of  the  eastern  Cieneffa,  and  the  Vaqnero,  or  wild  tribes,  of 

'that  region  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  pueblos  of  the  'gran  salina '  behind 

the  sierra  of  Puruay;  and  besides  the  pueblos  of  Quanquiz,  Uohot4,  Xonalds, 

JKbXoX^  Xaimela,  A^g^y,  Cuzi,  Cizentetpi,  Acoli,  Abbo  (Abd),  Apena,  Axauti, 

.AmajEa^  Coona,  Dhiu,  Alle,  Atuyaoia,  and  Chein;  and  the  3  great  pueblos  of 

^be  Jnmanas,  or  '  ra^Eidos  *  called  in  their  language  Atripuy,  Genobey,  Que- 

Xotetrey,  and  Pataotrey.     In  the  Obedieneia  of  Oct.  12th  we  have  also  in  this 

s.  B.  region  the  prov.  of  Che^o  with  the  pueblos  of  Acolocti,  Cuzayi  [Cuzi 

mJbave],  Jnnetre,  and  Paioo;  and  in  the  Ohed.  of  Oct^  I7th  those  of  Cueldce, 

2enopn^  Patasce,  and  Aba     [Ck)ronado  calls  Pecos  CHcaye,  Cicuio,  Cicuique, 

Tieniqne,  Tienique,  or  Acuique,  not  naming  others  in  the  region.     Rodrignes 

mentions  prov.,  or  valleys,  of  Cam^  with  6  pueblos,  and  Asay,  or  Osay,  with 

^,  somewhere  in  the  s.  B.     Espejo  names  the  prov.  of  Tamos — Tanos — one  of 

its  pueblos  being  called  Ciquique,  or  Pecos;  and  also  the  prov.  of  Maffuas,  or 

Ifagrias,  of  11  pueblos  v,  B.  of  the  Tiguas.     Sayaqu^  appears  on  JeSeij's 

atlas.]    Glisteo,  or  Sta  Ana,  is  named  in  the  Ytin.    jta  all  tnis  eastern  region 

of  about  40  pueblos  alluded  to  we  have  in  modem  times  onlv  the  ruins  Pecos, 

Galisteo,  Ab<5,  Gran  Quivira,  and  various  scattered  heaps  of  nameless  ruins.] 

Fr.  Juan  Claros,  prov.  of  the  Chinas,  or  Tiguas,  and  pueblos  of  Napeya 

sad  Tnchiamas,  and  that  of  Pnra  with  the  4  *  consecutive  '  down  the  nver, 

that  of  Poxen,  Puariy  (S.  Antonio),  Trimati,  Guayotri,  Acacaful,  Henicohio, 

Vareato  'with  all  its  subjects  to  Puardv up  and  down  the  Rio  del  Norte '(?); 

also  the  prov.  of  Xala^,  the  prov.  of  Monoqui  (?),  and  the  prov.  of  tiie  Atripuy 

down  the  river  with  its  pueulos  which  are  Preguey,  Tuzahe,  Aponitre,  Vu- 

mabein,  Qui£po,  Trelaquepli,  Cunquilipinoy,  Calciati,  Aquicato,  Encaouiagual- 

Gaca,    Quialpo,   Trelagd,  Pesquis,  Ayqui,  Yancomo,   Teyaxa^   Qualacti  (2d 

pueblo  commff  from  8.,  ace.  to  Ftm.),  Texa,  Amo,  on  'this  side '  [west?]  of 

the  river;  and  on  the  other,  Pencoana,  Quiomaqui,  Peixol(5e,  Zumaque,  Teey- 

tnan,  Preguey  [see  above,  repeated],  Canocan,  Peytre,  Qui-Ubaco,  Tohol, 


,  coming 

from  Mexico.     (Which  of  tkese  were  the  ones  called  Nueva  Sevilla  and  S. 

Joan  Bautista  in  the  JVm.  does  not  appear.)    In  the  Obed,  of  July  7th  the 

(3iigna  pueblos  named  are  Paniete,  Piaqui,  Axoytre,  Piamato,  Quioyaco,  and 

Ckmitre,  or  at  least  these  were  under  tne  captain  of  the  Chiguas.     [Niza*s 

Totonteac  may  possibly  have  been  the  Tigua  prov.     Coronado  wintered  in 

Tignex,  Tihnex,  or  Tihueq,  a  prov.  of  12  or  15  pueblos;  and  visited  Tutahaco, 

t  prov.  of  8  pueblos  down  the  river  in  the  Isleta  region;  also  4  towns  in  the 

Soeonro  region  not  named,  which  were  also  mentioned  without  being  named 

by  Bodriguex  and  Espejo.     R.'8  visit  1st  shows  the  name  Puaray  or  Puara; 

and  E.  names  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  Puala,  or  Poalas,  one  of  16  in  itie  prov.  of 

Tiguas.     It  is  not  probable  that  a  sin^^le  one  of  these  60  pueblos  of  the  souths 

sm  section  of  the  JKio  Grande  valley  ii  still  standing,  though  there  are  a  f ew^ 

«f  later  ot^in}. 
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have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  pueblos,  about  170, 
is  greatly  exaggerated  through  a  confounding  of 
names  pertaining  to  towns,  tribes,  and  chieftaina 

Fr.  Juan  de  Rosas,  prov.  of  the  Cheres,  or  Cherechos  (Hores)  [Qaeres. 
The  name  Querechos  is  applied  by  Coronado  and  Espejo  to  wild  tribes  in  the 
east  and  west]  with  the  pueblos  of  the  Castixes,  or  S.  Felipe  and  Comitre^ 
Sto  Domingo  or  Guipui,  Alipoti,  Chochitf  or  Cochitf ;  that  of  the  Ci^ega  de 
Carabajal;  S.  Mdrcos,  S.  Cnstdbal,  Sta  Ana,  Ojaoa,  Quipana,  del  Puerto,  and 
Pueblo  Quemado.  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  are  also  named  Tamy,  Acogiya» 
Cachichi,  Yates,  and  Tipotf.  (Villagri  gives  the  Queres  prov.  to  P.  Zamora, 
omitting  Rosas. )  [Coronado  names  Quirix,  or  Quiviz,  a  prov.  of  7  pueblos. 
Espejo  calls  it  Quires  with  5  pueblos  Castafio  called  it  Quereses,  naming 
one  of  the  towns  Sto  Domingo,  perhaps  the  same  so  called  by  Oftate»  and  also 
S.  Mircos,  S.  L6cas,  and  S.  CristdbaL  Pueblos  still  standing  in  this  r^oo, 
the  Rio  Grande  valley,  in  about  lat.  35*  3(K,  retain  the  names  of  Sta  Ana,  S. 
Felipe,  Sto  Domingo,  and  Cochitf,  some  of  them  perhaps  identical  wi^  those 
of  the  16th  century.] 

Fr.  CVistdbal  oe  Salazar,  prov.  of  the  TeptUs  (Teguas,  ace.  to  Villa^) 
[Tehuas],  with  the  pueblos  of  Triapf,  Triaqne,  S.  Ildefonso  or  Bove,  Sta 
Clara,  San  Juan  [de  los  Caballeros]  or  Oaypa,  S.  Gabriel,  Trovmaxiaquino^ 
Xiomato,  Axol,  Camitria,  Quiotrico,  and  the  city  of  S.  Francisco  'que  se 
edifican.*  [Coronado  calls  the  prov.  Yuque-Yunque  with  6  towns;  and  his 
Ximera,  or  Ximena,  with  Silos  and  other  abandoned  villages  may  have  been 
in  this  region.  Espejo  calls  the  province  or  the  eastern  part  of  it  Ubates  or 
Hubates.  Of  the  10  or  11  Tehua  pueblos,  the  names  of  S.  Juan,  Sta  Clara^ 
and  S.  Ildefonso  still  remain  in  tnis  district,  and  of  the  same  prov.  are  the 
towns  of  Nambe,  Pujuaque,  and  Tesuque.] 

Fr.  Francisco  du  Zamora,  prov.  of  the  Picuries,  with  all  the  Apaches  K. 
and  w.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  also  prov.  of  the  Taos  with  pueblos  in  that 
region  and  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Taos  was  also  called  Tayberon 
and  S.  Miguel;  and  Picurles  was  S.  Buenaventura.  [Coronado  called  Taos 
Braba,  Uraba,  or  Yuraba;  and  his  Acha  prov.  in  this  region  was  possibly 
Picurles.] 

Fr.  Alonso  de  Lugo,  prov.  of  the  Emmes  (Em^)  [Jemes],  and  the  pueblos 
of  Yjar,  Guayogula,  Mecastria,  Quiusti,  Ceca,  Potre,  Trea[Cia?],  Guatitruti, 
Catrdo;  and  the  Apades  [Apaches]  and  Cocoyes  of  the  sierra  and  rarion.  In 
the  0/xff/.  of  July  7th,  the  Emmes  pueblos  are  called  Yxcaguayo,  Qaiamera^ 
Ffa,  Quinsta,  Leeca,  Poze,  Fiapuze,  Friyti,  and  Caatri.  [If,  as  seems  likely, 
these  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  9  pueblos,  our  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  these  doc.  is  considerably  shaken.  Coronado  mentions  the  prov. 
of  Hemes  with  7  towns,  and  that  of  Aguas  Calientes  with  3.  Espejo  calls 
the  prov.  that  of  the  Emexes,  Emeges,  or  Amejes.  The  pueblo  of  Jemes 
still  stands,  but  not  on  its  original  site.] 

Fr.  Andres  Corchatlo,  prov.  of  Trias,  or  Trios,  with  pueblos  of  Tamaya^ 
Yacco,  Toajgua,  and  Pelcnin.  In  the  Obed,  of  July  7th  are  named  Comitre 
and  Ayquiyu,  with  Triati  and  Pequen,  perhaps  in  this  region.  Corchado's 
district  lay  westward  from  the  *  eran  pueblo  *  of  Tria  or  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo 
(Zia,  Villagrd.)  [Cia,  called  Chia  uy  Coronado.  Perhaps  the  Tlascaia  of  Rod- 
riguez. Sia,  or  Siay,  of  Espejo,  the  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Punames,  Pu- 
mames,  or  Cunames  of  5  pueblos.]  Also  Acoma,  Ofted,  of  Oct.  27th.  [Possibly 
Niza's  prov.  of  Acus  or  Marata.  Coronado's  Acuco,  or  Coco.  Espejo  s 
Acoma.  If  this  pueblo  could  be  located  in  the  early  times  farther  N.  than  its 
present  site,  say  on  the  Puerco  about  lat.  35**  SCX,  it  would  agree  better  with 
the  records;  but  I  find  no  evidence  of  a  change,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
peAol  site  render  a  change  improbable,  though  not  impossible.]  Also  Zulii, 
or  Truni — OUd.  of  Nov.  9th — a  prov.  of  6  pueblos,  Aguicobi  or  Aguscobi, 
Canal)!,  Coaqueria,  Halonagu,  Macaqui,  and  Aguinsa.  Ohed.  of  Nov.  9th. 
[Niza*s  prov.  of  Cibola  with  7  pueblos,  one  of  them  Abacus.  Coronado's 
Cibola,  with  2  of  the  7  towns  named  Granada  and  Muaque,  perhaps  the 
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After  the  general  assembly  aod  its  attendant  fes- 
tivities, Vicente  Zaldivar  was  sent  with  fifty  men  to 
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■Mtqii  above.  Eapejo'i  Zuni,  Zany,  Ami,  or  Ami,  ons  of  ths  townc  being 
Viml]  AUotheprov.  of  Mohooe  or  Mohoqui— O'lerf.  of  Nov.  15Ui— with  its 
ttUin  of  Hohoqui,  N>;be,  XamapKinl,  CiuuirBibt,  bjiiI  Ea^riez;  tbe  captAins 
■fahich,  perhap*  confused  witliths  pneblo  uniiiea,  were  Pananinll,  Hoyiiigua, 
Si/oszi,  Padguii,  and  AgaatnybC  Obed.  of  Nov.  i5th.  [The  ^ 
■iM  of  (Jm  7  Hoqui  towni— iViU.  Sruxi.i  "    " 


Mubaiina,  Alilela, 


ilpi,  Siwiima,  anil  Tegua; 

twpMiliWi  MangneTe,  JaaogaaUa,  Muqai,  Coacabe,  and  Muca 
CoroDado'a  Toaajaii,  Tncayan,  Tuzan,  Tuft^o,  or  Tucaiio  with  7 
Mna  Eapejo'*  Mohoce,  or  Mohace,  with  6  towtu,  one  of  them  Agaato,  or 
2inata;  other  pa«bIoa  o(  DeEiaganboa,  Gupe,  Comupavf,  Majananf,  and 
OQU  being  mentioiied  in  ocmnectton  wiUi  his  exped.l 

Otbcr  pnebloa  ouDsd  intheOM.  of  July  7tb  with  no  indication  uf  Incali^, 
Hd  Dot  Bamed  in  tba  dirtribntioa  of  fhan,  aie  Aychini,  Bagnacat,  Xntu, 
laemofi,  *'*"g"'.  YfariB,  and  Atioft. 
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explore  the  buffalo  plains  of  the  east,  with  no  results 
of  a  geographic  or  historic  nature  worth  noticing  here. 
Some  petty  adventures  among  the  roving  bands  of 
natives,  the  shooting  of  the  first  bull  by  the  valiant 
major,  and  a  grand  buffalo  hunt  with  brilliant  but  not 
very  successful  efforts  to  capture  some  of  the  cibolm 
alive,  claim,  however,  at  the  hands  of  our  poet  chron- 
icler more  space  than  the  annalist  can  devote  to  them. 
Zaldfvar's  absence  was  from  September  10th  to  No- 
vember 8th,  and  he  found  traces  of  the  expedition  of 
Bonilla  and  Hu mafia.  His  course  was  probably  north- 
east. In  October  Onate  made  a  tour  to  the  salinas 
eastward  of  Pecos,  and  thence  south  to  Ab<5  and 
the  Jumana  territory,  the  formal  submission  of  the 
pueblo  groups  being  on  the  12th  and  17th,  and  he 
returned  about  the  20th  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  23d  of  October  the  general  started  from 
Puarai  on  a  western  tour,  accompanied  by  Padre 
Martinez;  and  four  days  later  received  the  obediencia 
of  Acoma.  Here  according  to  Villagrd  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  without  knowing  it  at  the  time.  Zutuca- 
pan,  a  chief  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  conference 
at  San  Juan,  had  harangued  the  people  from  the  house- 
tops, and  urged  them  not  to  yield  to  the  haughty 
Castillos."  He  had  some  success  at  first,  but  wiser 
counsels  prevailed  when  his  son  Zutancalpo  and  the 
venerable  Chumpo — 120  years  of  age — had  made  the 
people  understand  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  to 
defeat  the  valiant  strangers,  and  the  utter  ruin  that 
must  result  to  Acoma  in  the  case  of  failure.  Still 
Zutucapan  gained  a  following,  and  a  secret  plan  was 
made  by  twelve  conspirators  to  kill  Onate  in  an  estufa, 
which  on  one  pretence  or  another  he  was  to  be  induced 
to  visit.  The  adelantado  with  his  small  force  arrived, 
was  satisfied  with  his  friendly  reception,  and  was 
filled  with  admiration  at  sight  of  the  pefiol  town  with 
its  wonderful  natural  strength  and  defensive  works. 

*^  So  the  Span,  were  generally  called  by  the  N.  Mexicans.     The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Castellauos. 
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One  of  the  twelve  invited   Ofiate  to  see  something 
very  curious,  but  he  cautiously  and    fortunately  de- 
clined to  enter  the  fatal  estufa.     The  formal  submis- 
sion   of  the  pueblo  having  been  received,  the  little 
army  continued  its  march  westward  to  Zufli  and  to 
Mohoqui,  where  formal  submission  was  rendered  by  the 
native  chieftains  on  the  9th  and  15th  of  Novemoer/® 
Of  Onate's  western    explorations  in  what  is  now 
Arizona  we  know  but  little.     He  was   everywhere 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  natives,  who  held  grand 
hunts  to  furnish  diversion  and  game  for  their  guests. 
k  party  under  captains  Farfan  and  Quesada  were 
sent  out  from  Moqui  in  search  of  mines,  which  were 
found  in  a  pleasant,  well-watered  country  some  thirty 
leagues  westward,  perhaps  in  the  same  region  pre- 
viously explored  by  Espejo."     There  were  also  salt 
deposits,  and  according  to  V illagri  pearl-oyster  shells, 
which  caused  a  belief  that  the  coast  was  not  far  dis- 
tant.    The  general  had  intended  to  reach  the  ocean  on 
this  tour,  and  soon  after  starting  had  sent  orders  to 
Juan  Zaldivar  to  turn  over  the  command  at  San  Juan 
to  his  brother  Vicente  as  soon  as  the  latter  should 
arrive  from  the  plains,  and  to  join  his  general  in  the 

*•  .V.  Mex..  Trashdo,  132-41.  In  the  Ytin.  it  is  stated  that  0.  like  Espejo 
'oonl  at  the  Zafli  towns,  not  only  crosses,  bat  Mex.  Ind.  left  by  Coronado. 

^*  It  may  be  weU  to  give  the  Ytin.  from  Puarai  (near  BemaUllo  or  Sandf a) 
toAooma.  ZaAi,  Moqui,  and  the  mines  as  follows:  w.  4  1.  to  Torrente  do  los 
Alamos,  half-way  between  beinf^  the  Arroyo  de  los  Mimbres;  7  1.  to  Manan- 
^  de  U  Barranca,  and  2  L  (apparently,  for  the  text  is  confusing)  to  Acoma. 
(h  18  difficult  to  make  this  agree  with  the  present  location  of  Acoma  with  re- 
IP^  to  Sandia;  and  here,  as  in  many  earlier  statements,  we  are  tempted  to 
Micate  A.  much  farther  north. 

Prom  the  Pefiol  de  Acoma  4  1.  to  source  of  the  Rio  de  Mala  Nueva;  8  1.  to 
A^  de  la  Pefta;  4  L  to  '  agua  que  ya  a  Juni  *  (source  of  Zuiii  River  ?),  where 
^  3  mined  pueblos;  3  L  to  1st  Zufii  pueblo,  there  being  6  within  a  space  of 
•  L,  and  a  famous  Salina  de  Grano  9  1.  east  (?). 

From  ZuAi,  6  1.  to  Cienffuilla;  6  1.  to  Manantialejos;  5  1.  to  1st  Moqui 
^own;  3  L  to  2^1  pueblo;  4  L  to  4th,  via  3d.  These  towns  are  the  eastern 
(^"^stem  ?)  limit  of  settlements  found  down  to  Dec.  20,  *98  (which  may  mean 
^t  0.  remained  here  till  that  date,  or  some  of  his  party). 

From  Moqui,  6  L  w.  to  FnentecUla  de  los  M^danos;  3  1.  to  Rio  do  la  Ala- 
QMda;  3  1.  to  foot  of  the  Sierra  sin  Affua;  2  1.  to  Eitanque  del  Pinal;  2^  1.  to 
loeherla  de  los  Gandoles;  6  1.  in  the  mts  to  Agua  del  Valle;  2  I.  to  ran- 
dierfa  de  los  Cruzados;  3  L  to  the  valley  of  partridges,  inagueys,  with  a  iiue 
Rrer;  4  I.  to  3d  river,  and  2  L  to  4th,  both  larse  streams;  thence  to  the 
mines  and  hot  springs,  no  distance  given.  Here  the  YUn.  terminates 
Abrvptly  with  p.  276;  bnt  later  events  at  Acoma  are  given  on  previous 
lages.    This  western  derrotero  is  an  addition  without  dates. 
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west  with  thirty  men.  But  trouble  occurred,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  connection  with  the  carrying-out  of  these 
orders,  and  the  Mar  del  Sur  had  to  wait. 

We  have  seen  that  captains  Villagrd  and  Marquez 
had  in  September  been  sent  south  in  pursuit  of  de- 
serters. They  returned  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  former  started  alone  with  his  horse  and 
dog  to  join  his  leader  and  report  the  success  of  his 
mission.  At  Acoma  he  was  so  closely  questioned  by 
Zutucapan  that  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he 
refused  to  dismount.  Stating  that  a  large  Spanish 
force  was  not  far  behind,  and  pleading  urgent  haste  to 
overtake  the  general,  he  hurried  on ;  and  sleeping  that 
night  by  the  wayside  he  awoke  in  a  snow-storm.  Soon 
he  fell  into  a  pitfall  that  the  treacherous  natives  had 
prepared  for  him,  left  his  horse  dead  therein,^  and 
plodded  on  through  the  snow  on  foot,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  reverse  his  boots,  with  a  view  to  mislead 
pursuers.  After  suffering  intensely  from  hunger  for 
several  days,  at  last  he  killed  his  dog  for  food,  but  as 
the  faithful  animal  with  the  life-torrent  pouring  from 
his  side  turned  to  lick  the  hand  of  his  slayer,  Villagri 
had  no  heart  to  eat  the  food  obtained  at  such  a  cost.** 
Soon  after,  when  just  ready  to  perish,  he  was  rescued 
by  three  of  Onate's  men  who  were  searching  for  lost 
horses  in  the  Zuni  region.  At  the  same  time  his 
pursuers — possibly  imaginary — came  up,  but  thinking 
the  main  force  near  at  hand  dared  not  attack.** 


*  The  1>est  of  historians,  even  poets,  leave  now  and  then  a  point  obecore. 
Perlia^is  the  author,  if  he  were  still  living,  might  reconcile  the  death  of  his 
horse  iii  the  pitfall  with  an  earlier  statement  that  at  the  time  of  writing  he 
still  hail  the  noMe  charger  that  bore  him  on  this  journey  !  A  small  woodcut 
in  coiuioctioii  with  V.'s  portrait  on  the  frontispiece  is  intended,  as  close  ex- 
a.niuation  leads  ine  to  believe,  to  represent  this  adventure  in  the  pit.  It  cer- 
tainly represents  uothiu>;  else. 

**  In  the  iuterest-s  of  history,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  sentiment,  I  must  add 
that  the  want  of  a  tire  to  CiK>k.  the  dog  w;ls  not  without  influence  on  the  poets 
decision.     He  ha^l  ni>t  thought  of  this  when  he  did  the  crael  deed  ! 

--  It  must  Ik.»  noteil  that  ace.  to  the  Ytinemrhy  267,  275,  Capt.  Marquei 
was  tlie  man  who  made  this  trip,  leaving  Puarai  Nov.  4th,  and  reaching  2ufli 
halt  iii-ad  with  cold  and  hunger:  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  this  is  a  sUp 
oi  tiu-  [Kii  than  tliat  Don  (TasjKir  shouM  have  appn>priated  the  achievements 
o:  another;  es[»eeially  as  V.  was  at  Zu&i  oj.  Nov.  9th,  ad  is  shown  in  the  0^ 
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Don  Vicente  Zaldfvar  returned  from  the  plains  on 
the  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  18th  Don  Juan  set 
out  as  ordered  to  join  Ofiate.  Meanwhile  the  wily 
and  patriot  Zutucapan — if  we  are  to  credit  the  poet 
chronicler,  who  may  have  drawn  on  his  imagination 
largely  for  his  facts,  or  may  on  the  other  hand  have 
obtained  accurate  information  from  the  natives  later — 
had  renewed  his  efforts  at  Acoma,  and  this  time  suc- 
cessfully ;  for  after  the  orators  of  the  former  occasion 
had  spoken  and  others  had  added  their  eloquence  on 
both  sides,  it  was  determined  to  test  the  boasted  in- 
vulnerability of  the  Spaniards  by  attacking  them  on 
their  arrival,  having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  scatter 
them  where  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey.  Such  was 
the  situation  when  Zaldfvar  and  his  companions  ap- 
proached the  pefiol.  The  natives  came  out  to  meet 
them  with  gifts  and  every  demonstration  of  friendly  feel- 
ing. They  offered  all  the  supplies  that  were  needed,  and 
next  day  the  soldiers,  no  treachery  being  suspected, 
were  sent  in  small  parties  to  bring  the  provisions  from 
different  parts  of  the  pueblo.  A  loud  shout  from  the 
Indians  first  warned  the  maestro  de  campo  of  his  peril; 
he  wished  to  order  a  retreat,  and  thus  in  his  leader's 
absence  avoid  the  responsibility  of  open  war;  but  an- 
other officer  not  named — severely  blamed  by  Villagrd 
and  accused  of  subsequent  cowardice — opposed  him 
until  it  was  too  late,  and  retreat  was  impossible. 

A.  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  of  three  hours  en- 
sued; Zutucapan,  Pilco,  Anmlco,  Cotumbo,  and  Tem- 
)ol  were  the  native  chieftains  most  prominent  in  the 
)attle;  the  Spaniards  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
ringle  combats;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  one 
by  one  the  Httle  force  melted  away.  At  last  the  brave 
Zaldivar  fell  under  the  club  of  Zutucapan ;  the  native 
Warriors  set  up  a  ciy  of  victory;  five  surviving  Span- 
iards fled  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  and  leaped  down 
the  cliff,  four  of  them  reaching  the  plain  alive.  Three 
others  had  escaped  from  the  penol,  and  all  joined 
JdUrez  Casas,  who  was  guarding  the  horses.     Captain 
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Tabora  was  sent  to  overtake  Ofiate ;  others  went  to 
warn  the  padres  at  their  different  stations,  while  the 
rest  bore  the  sad  tidings  back  to  San  Juan." 

The  scene  in  camp  when  the  disaster  was  announced 
to  the  wives,  children,  and  friends  of  the  slaughtered 
company. may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Solemn  funeral  rites  for  the  dead  were  hardly  com- 
pleted when  Tabora  returned,  saying  that  he  had  not 
Deen  able  to  find  the  governor;  whereupon  Alfi^rez 
Casas  with  three  companions  volunteered  for  the  ser- 
vice; and  afler  many  difficulties  met  Oiiate  beyond 
Acoma,  near  where  Villagrd  had  been  succored  a 
month  before.  The  adelantado  retired  to  his  tent  and 
spent  the  night  in  prayer  before  a  rude  cross,  if  we 
may  believe  his  eulogist,  and  in  the  morning  made  a 
speech  of  consolation  to  his  men.  Having  with  the 
least  possible  delay  called  in  the  several  bands  of 
explorers,  he  marched  his  army  carefully  and  sadly 
back  to  San  Juan,  where  his  safe  arrival  on  December 
21st  was  celebrated  by  a  te  deum. 

Formal  proceedings  were  now  instituted  before 
Juan  Gutierrez  Bocanegra,  appointed  alcalde  for  the 
occasion,  against  the  rebels;  and  after  the  friars  had 
given  a  written  opinion  respecting  the  elements  of  a 
just  war  and  tlie  rights  of  victors  over  a  vanquished 
people,  it  was  decided  that  Captain  Vicente  de  Zal- 
dfvar  be  sent  against  Acoma;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  must  be  forced  to  give  up  the  arms  of  the 
murdered  soldiers,  to  leave  their  penol,  and  to  settle 
on  the  plains;  that  the  fortress  must  be  burned;  and 
that  all  who  might  resist  must  be  captured  and  en- 
slaved.    Seventy    brave  men  were  selected   for   the 

^The  fight  took  place  on  Dec.  4th.  Ace.  to  Villagri  and  N,  Mex,,  J/lrm., 
213,  223,  the  kiilod  were  11,  but  only  Spaniards  were  incladed.  The  list  as 
given  ill  the  Yfin.^  208,  is  as  follows:  Captains  Diego  Nnfiez  and  Felipe  de 
Escalanto,  Alf.  Pereyra,  Araujo,  Juan  Camacho,  l£krtin  Ramires,  Joan  de 
Segura,  Pedro  Robledo,  Martin  de  Riveros,  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  two  mozoiu 
a  mulatto,  and  an  Indian,  besides  Capt.  Juan  de  Zaldivar.  The  woundea 
were  Leon  Zapata,  Juan  de  Olague,  Cavanillas,  and  the  algnacil  reid,  Lm 
Casas,  who  was  struck  twice  with  stones.  If  the  no.  of  soryivora  is  oonectly 
indicated,  Z.  could  not  have  taken  30  men  as  orderud. 
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service,  under  officers  including  captains  Zubia,  Ro- 
mero, Aguilar,  Farfan,  Villagrd,  and  Marquez,  AlUrez 
Juan  Cortes,  and  Juan  Velarde  as  secretary.  This 
army  started  on  the  12th  of  January,  1599,  and  on 
the  21st  arrived  at  Acoma,  Villagrd  with  twelve  men 
visiting  Cia  on  the  way  for  supplies.  After  Zaldivar's 
departure  there  seems  to  have  been  an  alarm  of  threat- 
ened attack  on  San  Juan,  which,  although  it  proved 
unfounded,  gave  our  chronicler  an  opportunity  to 
describe  the  preparations  for  defence,  and  to  record 
the  heroic  offer  of  DofLa  Eufemia  to  lead  the  women 
to  combat. 

At  Acoma  the  followers  of  Zutucapan  were  exult- 
ant, and  succeeded  in  creating  a  popular  belief  that 
their  past  victory  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  greater 
success  which  was  to  annihilate  the  invaders  and  free 
the  whole  country.  Gicombo,  a  prominent  chieftain 
who  had  neither  taken  part  in  nor  approved  the  first 
attack,  and  had  many  misgivings  for  the  future,  called 
a  general  assembly  of  chiefs,  to  which  were  invited 
certain  leaders  not  belonging  to  Acoma.  It  seems  to 
have  been  tacitly  understood  that  after  what  had 
happened  war  could  not  be  averted,  and  all  were 
Wy  for  the  struggle ;  but  Gicombo,  Zutancalpo,  and 
Chumpo  urged  the  necessity  of  removing  women  and 
children,  and  of  other  extraordinary  precautions.  Zu- 
tucapan and  his  party,  however,  ridiculed  all  fears,  and 
boastingly  proclaimed  their  ability  to  hold  the  peiiol 
^inst  the  armies  of  the  universe.  When  Zaldfvar 
drew  near,  crowds  of  men  and  women  were  seen  upon 
the  walls  dancing  stark  naked  in  an  oi^y  of  defiance 
^d  insult 

The  sargento  mayor,  through  Tomas  the  inter- 
preter, sent  the  riders  of  Acoma  a  summons  to  come 
down  and  answer  for  the  murder  they  had  done ;  but 
they  only  replied  with  taunts,  while  the  Spaniards 
pitched  tiieir  tents  on  the  plain  and  prepared  for  an 
Maalt.  There  were  two  points  at  which  the  ascent 
eoold  be  effected;  and  the  summit  plateau  was  divided 
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by  a  ravine  into  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  pas& 
Zaldfvar's  strategy  was  to  assault  one  of  the  penoles 
with  his  main  force,  while  a  small  and  chosen  party 
should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  scale  the  other. 
The  night  was  spent  in  revelry  by  the  natives;  by  the 
Spaniards  in  preparations  and  rest.  On  the  morning 
of  San  Vicente,  the  22d  of  January,  the  Indians  began 
the  battle  by  a  discharge  of  arrows,  and  the  Spanish 
loader  sent  what  seemed  to  be  his  entire  army  to  as- 
sault one  of  the  entrances,  where  he  soon  concentrated 
tlie  whole  strength  of  the  foe  to  oppose  his  ascent, 
^lean while,  with  twelve  chosen  men  who  had  been 
concealed  during  the  night,  he  mounted  the  other 
penol,  and  gained  the  summit  without  serious  resist- 
ance. The  twelve  were  speedily  reenforced,  and  all 
day  long  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  both  at  the  pass 
between  the  two  plateaux  and  at  the  entrance  to  that 
not  yet  gained. 

For  two  days,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  third,  the 
battle  raged,  and  in  five  cantos  of  our  epic  are  the 
details  recounted  of  personal  combats,  desperate 
charges,  individual  acts  of  prowess  on  the  part  of 
Castilians  and  natives,  religious  services  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  juntas  and  discussions  and  dissensions  in 
tlie  fortress  on  the  cliff,  the  death-struggles  of  nearly 
all  the  Aconia  chieftains  and  of  several  of  Onates 
men,  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Villagri  and  his  com- 
rades— details  which  may  not  be  followed  here,  but 
in  which  the  poet  fairly  revels.  The  Spanish  loss 
seems  to  have  been  very  small — perhaps  only  one 
man — and  that  of  the  natives  very  large,  as  was  natu- 
ral considering  the  difference  in  weapons  and  armor. 
Zutucapan's  only  chance  of  a  successful  resistance  was 
lost  wlien  the  invaders  gained  a  footing  on  the  plateau. 
It  was  only  by  desperate  valor,  by  immense  superior- 
ity of  numbers,  and  by  the  advantages  of  defence 
offered  by  the  summit  pass,  that  the  fated  people 
were  able  to  prolong  the  combat  for  three  days.  Dur- 
ing the  last  day's  battle  the  buildings  of  the  pueblo 
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were  in  flames,  and  hundreds  killed  each  other  in  their 
desperation,  or  threw  themselves  down  the  cliff  and 
perished  rather  than  yield.  Santiago  or  San  Pablo 
was  clearly  seen  by  tha  natives  during  the  conflict 
fighting  for  the  Christians. 

FincQly,    on  the   24th  the   Spaniards  gained   full 
possession  of  the  peflol  pueblo,  which  they  proceeded 
*o  destroy,  at  the   same   time  slaughtering   the  in- 
habitants   a3   a  punishment   for  their   sin   of  rebel- 
lion; though  a  remnant — 600  in  number,  out  of  an 
estimated   population   of  6,000,  under  the   venerable 
Chumpo,    according  to   Villagri — was   permitted   to 
surrender,    and  came  down  to  settle  on  the  plain.** 
^e  pride    and   strength   of  the  valiant   Acomenses 
^ere  Woken  forever;  and  it  must  have  seemed  hope- 
less for    the   other   New   Mexican   communities    to 
jittempt  what  this  cHff  town,  with  all  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, had  failed  to  accomplish.     There  is  no  record 
that  any  other  pueblo  became  involved  in  open  hostil- 
ity to  the  Spaniards;  indeed,  of  definite  events  for 
the  rest  of  1599  we  have  no  record  at  all.     With  the 
{all  of  Acoma  all  the  regular  chronologic  records  end, 
including   the    Ytinerario   and   Villagrd's  epic.     The 
poet  promised  his  sovereign  to  continue  the  narration 
of  New  World  adventures  when  the  duties  of  his 
lance  should  give  leisure  to  his  pen ;  but  so  far  as  I 
know  the  opportunity  never  came. 

^The  two  MithoritiM  do  not  agree  aboat  the  terminatioxi  of  the  battle. 
*il]agri  implies  that  it  lasted  three  daja,  when  Chumpo  and  his  600  survivors 
KQirendereo,  after  which  the  town  was  homed.  The  Ytin.  seems  to  saythat 
^  fight  lasted  from  the  evening  (prob.  a  misprint  for  morning)  of  the  22d  to 
the  erening  of  the  23d,  when  the  foe  surrendered;  but  the  Span,  did  not 
^^ccspy  the  pnehlo  till  the  24th,  when  the  surviving  inhabitants  made  fur- 
tW  resistance  in  their  estnfas  and  minas;  whereupon  'hizoee  la  matanza  y 
^^•kigo  de  los  mas  delloa,  i  fuego  y  laagre:  y  de  todo  pnnto  se  asold  y  quemtf 
•Ipiublo.'  Ofiatfl^  Cfop,  Carlo,  909,  says  Aooma  had  about  9,000  Indians  *a} 
Jpal  ta  oastigo  de  sn  maldad  ▼  traicion. . .  .y  para  escarmiento  &  loe  demas. 
jo  ssoU  J  ahnei  todo.'  The  description  of  Acoma,  with  its  plateau  divided 
l^afsvinB  into  two  parts,  does  not  agree  with  the  present  pueblo  site,  and 
^  to  our  doabt  about  the  identity.  It  agrees  much  better  with  El  Moro^ 
^bsn^tioii  Boek;  bnt  the  distance  of  6  L  x.  from  the  head  of  Zufti  Cr.  in 
^  TGnermio,  mm  wisU  mm  the  distances  given  in  earlier  narratives,  seem  to 
Jib  ikoM  identifioatioa  diffioidt.  l^ere  may  be  a  similar  cli£f  farther  east 
«Mi  fi  Xoffo  and  iartlMrnorth  than  Aoonuu 
IEisbAaii.AjmJr.llix.  ift 
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EIGHTY  YEAB3  OF  NEW  MEXICAN  ANNAI^. 

1599^1679. 

A  Fragmentary  Rbcori>— OStatr's  Lbttir — REiuvroBCEMENT — Viceroy's 
Report — A  Controversy  at  San  Juan — Expedition  to  Quivira,  1601 
— Desertion  of  Colonists  and  Friars — ^Zaldivar  in  Mexico  and  Spain 
— Results — Onate*s  Expedition  to  the  South  Sea,  1604-^5 — A  New 
Governor,  1608— Founding  of  Santa  Ft,  1605-16— Padre  ZIrate  de 
Salmeron — ACustodia,  1621— New  Missionaries,  1628-9 — Governors 
Zotylo  and  Silva — Benavides'  Report — ^List  of  Governors,  1640-80 
— Eastern  Entradas — Padre  Posadas'  Report — Indian  Troubles — 
Padres  Killed — Murder  of  Governor  Rosas,   1642 — Controversy 

AND  DlSASTTER— PeNALOSA*S   RuLE    AND  FICTITIOUS    TrIP    TO    QUIVIRA, 

1662 — Apache  Raids — Ayeta's  Appeals — Aid  that  Came  Too  Late. 

The  history  of  this  province,  from  the  fall  of  Acoma 
in  1599  to  the  great  revolt  of  1680,  can  never  be  made 
complete,  for  lack  of  data.     The  home  archives  were 
destroyed  in  the  revolt,  and  we  must  depend  on  such 
fragments  as  found  their  way  out  into  the  world  before 
that  outbreak.     I  can  do  no  more  than  simply  bring- 
together  in  this  chapter  more  of  these  fragments  thaa 
have  ever  been  presented  before.     There  were  several 
writers  of  the  period — notably  Salmeron,  Benavides, 
and   Posadas — who   might   have   left  a  satisfactory 
record,  at  least  in  the  aggregate;   but  unfortunately 
the  past  and  future  had  more  charms  for  them  than 
the   present,  and   New    Mexico   less  than  the  half- 
mythic  regions  beyond. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1599,  the  governor  wrote  to  the 
viceroy  an  outline  record  of  what  he  had  aoGompliahed, 

painting  in  bright  colors  the  Ian4  T     '     "  * 
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and  sending  samples  of  its  products.      The  western 
region  since  known  as  Arizona  was  most  highly  praised 
by  him  in  respect  of  fertility  and  mineral  promise ;  but 
perhaps  the  idea  of  South  Sea  glories  in  that  direction 
was  prominent  in  his  mind.     What  he  wanted  was  an 
increase  of  force  with  which  to  win  for  Spain  the  rich 
realms  that  must  lie  just  beyond;  and  the  couleur  de 
rose  of  his  epistle,  so  far  as  New  Mexico  was  concerned, 
was  intended  for  eflfect  on  the  viceroy  and  king,  since 
ultimate  success  began  to  seem  dependent  on  an  in- 
crease of  resources.^     Captains  Villagri,  Farfan,  and 
Pinero  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  carry  this  letter  and 
make  personal  explanations ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
with   an   escort  under  Alf^rez   Casas,  padres  Mar- 
tinez, Salazar,  and  Vergara  went  south  to  obtain  a 
reenforcement  of  friars.     Both  missions  were   mod- 
erately  successful       Salazar    died   on   the  journey, 
Kartinez  was  retained  in  Mexico,  but  Padre  Juan  de 
Dscalona  as  comisario  was  sent  to  the  north  with  Ver- 
gara and  six  or  eight  friars  not  named.     Casas  also 
returned  with  the  71  men  who,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  provided  for  to  complete  Ofiate's  force 
of  200  in  1598.*     The  viceroy  wrote  to  the  king,  who 
by  a  cddula  of  May  31,  1600,  ordered  him  to  render 
all  possible  support  and  encouragement  to  the  New 
}bf  exican  enterprise.     It  is  possible  that  some  addi- 
t;ional  reenforcement  was  sent  in  consequence  of  this 
order,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  that  effect.^ 

*  OUaief  Cop.  de  Ccurtti,  302-15.  Five  hundred  men  would  not  be  too  many  to 
^end  to  such  a  ooontiy,  where  he  is  sure  to  gain  for  his  Majesty  '  uuevos  mundos 
Mcffiooiy  tDBYoreB  que  el  buen  Marques  le  did  '  He  alludes  to  his  past  mis- 
lortunes,  and  most  earnestly  entreats  that  aid  be  not  withheld  now  when 
wnecem  is  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  wishes  his  daughter  Mariquita  to  come 
toN.  Mez. 

'See  p.  123,  this  volume. 

'Tor^usniada,  Jfonorg.  Ind,,  L  671-3,  is  the  best  authority  on  movements 
of  tlie  fnsn;  see  also  Veianeur,  Chron,,  95;  AparidOf  Conventos,  282.  On  the 
ssndiBgr  of  ike  71  men  under  Casas  at  Juan  Guerra's  expense — to  inspect 
vUdimeeJttsaGordejiieUwas  appointed  Oct.  1,  1599 — see^.  Mex.^  Mtm.y 

Ik  Haa  IM^  MEora  llie  date  of  the  c^ula  of  May  31  st  (which  is  copied 

1.  MSb,  4A^).  we  have  two  petitions  of  Don  Alonso  de 

aiHdff  it  Don  Jiteii,  directed  to  the  king  and  council,  in 

"^  of  the  origpal  contract  with  Velasco,  on  Uie 
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great  object  of  the  occupation,  and  were  disposed  to 
think  the  military  element  desirable  or  useful  only  as 
Jt  protection  to  the  missions.  Of  course  the  governor 
bad  his  way,  and  how  bitter  became  the  quarrel  will 
presently  appear.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  country, 
especially  as  no  golden  empire  was  ever  found  in  the 
north — at  least  not  by  Spanish  conquerors. 

In  June   1601,  the  general  was  ready  for  active 
operations.    Accompanied  by  padres  Velasco  and  Ver- 
gara,  and  guided  by  the  Mexican  survivor  of  Humaiia's 
band,  he  left  San  Juan  with  80  men  and  marched 
north-eastward  over  the  plains.*     The  route  in  general 
terms,  no  details  being  known,  was  similar  to  that  of 
Coronado  in  1541,  for  200  leagues  in  a  winding  course 
to  an  estimated  latitude  of  39*  or  40*.     Probably  the 
northern  trend  is  greatly  exaggerated.*     The  Span- 
iards had  a  battle  with  the  Escanjaques,  and  killed  a 
thousand   of  them  on   the  Matanza  plain,  scene  of 
Humafia's  defeat.     The  battle  was  caused  by  Padre 
Velasco's   efforts   to  prevent  the  Escanjaques   from 
destroying  the  property  of  the  Quiviras  who  had  fled 
'^m  their  towns  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards 

^OnOfiAte'iezped.  to  Quivira,  teei^.  Mex,,  Mem,,  ld8-8,  20&-25;  Id,,  Dk- 

^^rm,  63^;  Sabneron,  Rd.,  2&-30;  Nid,  AvunL,  91-4;  Torquemada,  Manarq, 

'^^,  i  671-3;  Purehaa  hU  Pilgrimes,  iv.  1565-6;  PomuUu,  NoHeias,  216-17; 

-OotM*  Spcm.  Conq,,  273-5;  Prmee'a  HisL  8k,,  16&-6.     Salmeron  and  most 

^^■^her  Mithorities  give  the  date  erroneoiuly  a«  1599;  and  S.  speaks  of  a  fight 

^^«i  May  8th«     Pondas  says  0.  marched  £rom  Sta  F^  in  1606;  and  Salmeron, 

^c»lloved  by  Davis,  caUs  the  pUoe  Villa  de  N.  Mexico,    llie  viceroy  says 

^aalf  the  SO  men  were  not  genie  de  servido,  and  were  of  no  use.    Don  Jhewo  de 

^^eftalo8%  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  fitted  the  narrative  of  this 

^sped.  to  a  fictitious  one  of  his  own  in  1662  for  nse  in  France. 

^  Posadas,  a  good  anthority,  says  that  0.  went  nearly  300  L  east  in  search 

ol  the  ocean,  reaching  the  country  of  the  Aijados  s.  of  Quivira  and  w.  of  the 

"Tejaa.    The  natives  gnided  him  to  Qaivira,  bat  knew  nothing  of  the  ocean. 

Tnbtldo^  in  Purchas — also  quoted  in  a  fragment,  chap.  22-6,  of  a  MS.  history, 

▼«gaely  aoeredited  to  Otermin  in  1680,  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc  HisL,  iiL  1145-7,  of 

'BO  apoareiit  value — says  they  went  to  the  River  of  the  North  and  to  the 

givkt  lake  of  Cooibas  (which  figures  in  mythic  geoff.  of  the  northern  region), 

^  the  beak  ol  whieh  was  seen  'a^urre  off  a  city  7  1.  long  and  above  2  L  broad,' 

^  anrkst-plaoe  bemg  ao  strongly  fortified  toat  the  Span,  dared  not  attack. 

ginswtt  tajs  tiie  way  was  windings  200  L  m.  i.  to  a  fertile  land  of  fruits; 

ysatifia  m,jiaf  that  »  shorter  way  was  n.  by  Taos  and  the  land  of  Capt. 

^^nk    Hm  notvoj  says  it  was  estimated  by  able  men  at  over  40**  and 

!^  ^^  L  fnm  mhsr  oosaa.    0.  went  n.  b.,  while  Coronado  had  gone 

^^M     p^Mt    1sr.Mm.^M€HL    Bee  HkL  North  Mac  8L,  I  9SS.    Details 

aofs  tiiaii  that  of  K.  Mex. 
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own  duty  to  remain  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  but  who 
begged  for  a  speedy  decision.  There  were  said  to  be 
good  spots  for  settlement  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  he  wrote, 
but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  abandon  New  Mexico  after 
such  eflforts,  expense,  and  something  of  success/ 

Don  Juan,  returning   from  an  unsuccessful  tour, 
"with  much  discontent  in  his  own  ranks,  was  naturally 
furious  on  learning  the  state  of  affairs  at  San  Juan. 
^Finding  men  to  testify  against  their  absent  comrades, 
lie  at  once  began  legal  proceedings  against  the  so- 
called  traitors,  condemned  some  of  them  to  death,  pre- 
pared reports  to  the  viceroy  and  king  to  offset  those 
of  the    friars,  who  now  and   later  reiterated   their 
charges,  and  sent  Vicente  de  Zaldfvar  to  carry  his 
reports  to  Mexico  and  Spain,  to  arrest  and  send  back 
the  recalcitrant  colonists,  and  to  urge  the  importance 
of  completing  the  conquest.     A   little   later  Padre 
£scalona  wrote  to  his  provincial  that  he  and  Padre 
Velasco,  Oflate's  cousin,  were  resolved  to  quit  the 
Country;  that  they  were  of  no  use  as  missionaries, 
Irving  merely  as  chaplains  to  the  raiders;  that  the 
governor's  charges  were  false ;  and  that  no  real  pro- 
S^^ess  could  be  hoped  for  until  the  king  should  take  the 
government  from  Ofiate's  hands.® 

Zaldfvar  seems  to  have  forced  the  colonists  to  re- 
^Vim,  acting  with  great  cruelty,  if  the  friars  may  be 
^^^•edited.  Early  in  1602  he  appeared  before  the  au- 
^encia  in  Mexico  to  urge  the  importance  of  continu- 
^tig  the  conquest  from  New  Mexico  as  a  base.  The 
^xpedieitie  of  papers  presented  by  him  related  wholly 
\o  past  achievements,  and  has  been  one  of  our  main 
Authorities    for  the  two    preceding   chapters.®     The 

V  Etcabma,  Carta  de  Belaehn  1601,  in  Tarquemada,  L  673-4.  Written  at  S. 
GabrieL  The  retiring  padrea  inclnded  San  Miguel  and  Zamora  of  the  oriffi- 
Hal  pi^rtj;  and  Lope  Izquierdo  and  Oaston  de  Peralta,  presumably,  of  tae 
new.  Velaaoo  and  Versara  were  with  Oftate;  the  others,  Rosas,  Lugo,  Cor- 
diado,  Claroi^  and  San  fiuenayentnra  are  not  named,  but  may  be  supposed  to 
ksre  gone  to  Sta  Bw  and  returned  later.    The  last  appears  again  in  N.  Mez. 

*  Torqitemada^  i  07&-7.  P.  San  Miguel  wrote  from  Sta  R  on  Feb.  2, 1602, 
proteating  still  more  Intterij  against  O.'s  tyranny,  falsehood,  and  general  un- 
atnsw  for  his  poaitiop. 

*Li  Pad^eeo,  JDoc,  xvi    See  p.  118  of  this  voL 
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quarrel  with  friars  and  settlers  did  not  figure  at  all  in 
these  proceedings ;  and  the  documents  bearing  on  that 
matter  are  not  extant.  The  fiscal  in  May  threw  cold 
water  on  the  scheme  by  an  opinion  that  the  encour- 
agement to  spend  money  was  much  less,  now  that  the 
country's  poverty  was  known,  than  formerly  when 
New  Mexico  was  reputed  rich. 

From  Mexico  Zaldlvar  went  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  king.  The  viceroy  also  wrote  the 
king  a  long  letter,  giving  an  outline  of  O&ate's  enter- 
prise from  the  beginning.  Respecting  the  merits  of 
the  recent  controversy,  he  and  the  audiencia  had  not 
been  able  to  decide  from  the  various  memorials  of  in- 
terested and  prejudiced  parties  on  both  sides,  all  of 
which  documents  had  been  forwarded  to  Spain ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  OiLate.  He 
strongly  urged  that  his  amendments  to  the  original 
contract  should  be  enforced,  and  that  Don  Juan's  ex- 
travagant demands,  especially  that  of  independence 
from  the  audiencia,  should  not  be  granted.  While 
the  new  province  had  been  overpraised,  yet  it  had 
many  attractions  in  the  way  of  climate,  soil,  products, 
and  docile  inhabitants;  and  it  should  not  be  abandoned. 
The  number  of  settlers  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
100,  to  live  in  one  or  two  small  villas  so  as  to  protect 
the  padres  and  not  annoy  the  Indians.  The  natives 
might  be  *encommended'  as  tribute-payers  among  the 
settlers  by  the  governor  and  comisario  acting  together. 
This  report  includes  a  somewhat  extended,  and  in 
comparison  with  other  documents  of  the  time  sensible, 
view  of  the  Northern  Mystery ;  and  the  writer,  after 
exploding  many  of  the  absurd  theories  of  northern 
wonders,  and  showing  that  there  was  small  hope  of 
finding  great  and  wealthy  kingdoms  for  conquests,  ad- 
mits that  further  exploration  toward  Anian  and  Labra- 
dor is  desirable,  and  thinks  that  if  the  king  is  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  it  might  be  well  to  furnish  a  force 
of  100  men  and  six  officers  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Ofiate  might  properly  be  put  in  command  and 
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quired  to  help  support  the  men;  but  he  would  have 
no  claim  whatever  to  authority  over  the  regions  dis- 
co vered.  The  animus  of  this  report  is  evident,  though 
-the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  views  expressed  cannot  be 
^luestioned.*® 

Such  records  as  are  extant  fail  to  show  exactly  the 
xesults  of  Zaldfvar's   efforts  in   his  uncle's   behalf." 
Oalle  tells  us  that  Onate  was  made  adelantado  by 
<^dula  of  February  7,  1602,  the  title  being  extended 
-to  his  son.     We  have  also  a  c^dula  of  July  8th,  con- 
:£rming  the  hidalguiaf  or  nobiUty,  originally  conferred 
on  conquistadores  to  O&ate's  associates,  and  overruling 
ftome  of  the  modifications  introduced  by  Monterev.^* 
Salmeron  states  that  the  king  authorized  the  raismg 
cf  1,000  men  if  Zaldlvar  could  raise  half  of  them  for 
the  northern  conquest,  but  on  Zaldivar's  failure  noth- 
ing was  accomplished*'     The  truth  would  seem  to  be, 
though  the  evidence  is  meagre,  that  while  Onate  was 
confirmed  in  his  office  and  prerogatives  so  far  as  New 
Mexico  was  concerned,  receiving  some  aid  from  the 
king,  with  reenforcements  of  colonists  and  mission- 
aries, he  had  not  the  means  himself,  nor  could  he  in- 

.    ^y.  Mex,,  DiacunOt  38-66;  not  dated,  but  evidently  of  1602,  correspond- 
^  to  Z.  'a  departure  for  Spain. 

"  Femanoes  Dnro,  Den  Diego  de  Pefla  loaa,  145,  cites  a  MS.  Belaeum  dirt- 
9ida  al  Reg  Nro  8r,  de  la  expedition  y  pacifiaxaon  del  Nuevo  Mijieo,  por  D, 
^•onrfe  <ie  Zaldivctr,  as  cited  by  Barcfa  and  Beristain;  and  also  the  following 
MS8.  which  I  have  not  seen:  Notkiae  del  N,  MSjicoporel  P,  Rodrigo  Vivero; 
Pnrio  debiB€xped.aiN.MiJico  por  El  CapitanD.  Fernando  Rivera;  Niet,dela 
^'irod,  del  ShmgeHo  deede  el  Parral  haaia  el  N.  Mij,  por  Fr,  Juan  Eapinom; 
^^ad/m  de  h  que  habian  vieto  y  oido  de  la  tierra  adentro  de  Mex,  lot  reUgioaoa 
^imneroB  /randaeaHoe,  Por  D.  Fran,  Nieto  de  Silva,  gob.  del  N.  Mij.;  and 
^^fario  de  la  eiUrada  enel  N.  MdJ,,  dirigido  d  loa  prelados  de  eu  drden,  por  Fr, 
^^iro  Sabneron.  None  have  dates;  and  some  prob.  never  existed;  but  the 
^  it  mentiooed  also  in  Veiancmr,  Chron,,  118,  and  apparently  belongs  to 

^CaOe,  Noi.,  103;  Pino,  Expoe.,  36-6;  Id,,  NoL,  2-3;  Davia'  Span.  Conq., 
^^Mk  The  andiencia  acquiesced  in  this  order  by  act  of  June  i^,  1604,  on 
2*Ui?tr's  retain  to  Hex.  It  appears  that  O.'s  original  demand  for  the  eov- 
^'Bonhtp,  etc,  lor  foor  lives  instead  of  two  was  not  finally  granted;  ana  as 
^  Ml  see,  he  did  not  transmit  it  even  to  his  son. 

**Coiiio  BO  eunplid,  porqne  no  pndo,  tampoco  el  rey.'  Salmeron,  Rel.,  28; 
^gpaw,  Cbii^.,  S76.  Cavo,  Tree  Sighs,  I  229,  tells  us  that  O.  took  the 
*^*>lry  wifhottt  resistenoe,  asked  for  more  men,  who  were  sent  with  permis- 
!S  J??  ^^^Mwotwited  to  retnniy  as  they  did,  abusing  a  country  that  had 
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duce  the  government  to  furnish  men  and  supplies  for 
northern  conquests  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his 
ambitious  views.  Zaldivar  returned  from  Spain  in  or 
before  1604,  and  perhaps  to  New  Mexico. 

Though  he  had  failed  in  his  north-eastern  expedi- 
tion, there  remained  the  Mar  del  Sur,  which  OAate 
was  determined  to  reach ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  troubles  just  recorded,  having  most 
of  his  original  200  men  reunited  at  San  Juan,  with 
possibly  a  small  reeuforcement  brought  by  Zaldfvar, 
the  governor  started  on  October  7,  1604,  for  the  west 
with  thirty  men,  accompanied  by  padres  Francisco 
Escobar  and  San  Buenaventura,  the  former  the  new 
comisario.^*  Visiting  the  Zufii  province  "more  thickly 
settled  by  hares  and  rabbits  than  by  Indians,"  where 
the  chief  town  of  the  six  is  now  called  Cfbola,  or  in 
the  native  tongue  Havico,  or  Ha  Huico,  the  explorers 
went  on  to  the  five  Moqui  towns  with  their  450  houses 
and  people  clad  in  cotton.  Ten  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward they  crossed  a  river  flowing  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west,  named  Rio  Colorado  from  the  color 
of  its  water,  and  said  to  flow  into  the  sea  of  Califor- 
nia after  a  turn  to  the  west,  and  a  course  of  200 
leagues  through  a  country  of  pines.  This  was  the 
stream  still  known  as  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name 
Colorado  applied  later  to  the  main  river.  The  place 
of  crossing  was  named  San  Jos^,  and  farther  west,  or 
south-west,  they  crossed  two  other  rivers  flowing  south 
and  south-east,  and  named  San  Antonio  and  Sacra- 
mento— really  branches  of  the  Rio  Verde  in  'the 
region  north  of  Prescott,  near  where  Espejo  had  been 

**  According  to  Torquemada^  i.  678,  Padre  Velasco  was  comisario  after 
Escalona  and  before  Escobar.  Both  the  E.'s  died  in  N.  Mex.  /i,  iii.  59S. 
Vetancur,  Chron.,  OiV-O,  a«  well  as  Torquemada,  says  that  Escobar  broaffht  6 
friars,  though  his  statement  about  the  date  is  confusing.     Among  Esoobar's 

Earty  were  perliaps  PP.  Pedro  Salmeron  and  Pedro  Carraacal,  the  latter 
eing  later  guardian  in  Mex.  and  dying  in  1622.  Id,,  Menol,  92.  Escalona 
died  at  Sto  Domingo  in  1607.  P.  Cristdbal  Qniflonee,  skilled  in  the  langoM 
of  the  Queres,  estab.  church,  convent,  and  hospital  at  S.  Felipe  where  M 
diedinl609.    P.  Vergara  of  the  ori|^  band  died  in  Mez.  1646. 
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twenty-three  years  before.  ^^  It  was  a  fertile,  attract- 
ive country,  whose  people  wore  little  crosses  hanging 
from  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  were  therefore 
called  Cruzados.^* 

The    Cruzados   said  the   sea  was  20  days  or  100 
leagues  distant,  and  was  reached   by  going  in  two 
days  to  a  small  river  flowing  into  a  larger  one,  which 
itself  flowed  into  the  sea.     And  indeed,  fifteen  leagues 
iDrought  them  to  the  small  stream,  named  San  Andres, 
"^K'here  the  tierra  caliente  began  to  produce  the  pita- 
liaya;  and  twenty-four  leagues  down  its  course  the 
general  came  to  the  large  stream,  and  named  it  Rio 
Orande  de  Buena  Esperanza;  that  is,  he  followed  the 
Santa  Marfa,  or  Bill  Williams  fork,  down  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Colorado.     The  explorers  seem  to  have 
liad  no  idea  that  there  was  any  connection  between 
this  great  river  of  Good  Hope  and  the  one  they  had 
iiauied  Rio  Colorado;  but  they  knew  it  was  the  one 
long  ago  named  Rio  del  Tizon  farther  down;  indeed, 
one  of  the  men  had  been  with  Vizcaino  in  the  gulf, 
ftnd  said  this  was  the  stream  for  which  his  commander 
tad  searched." 

For  some  distance  above  and  below  the  junction 
lived  the  Amacava  nation,  or  Mojaves.^®  Captain 
Marquez  went  up  the  river  a  short  distance ;  then  the 

^One  Tenion  reads,  'from  this  stream  [the  Col.  Chiqnito]  they  went  w., 
Ooiiuig  a  piny  ran^e  8  L  wide,  at  whose  southern  base  runs  the  river  S. 
Antonio;  it  is  17  L  m>m  S.  Jos^,  which  is  the  Colorado,  runs  N.  to  8.  through 
a  aoontain  region,  has  little  water  but  much  good  fish.  From  this  river  it 
i>  4  tierra  templada.  5  1.  w.  is  Rio  Sacramento,  like  the  S.  Ant.  in  water 
uidfiih,  rising  11  L  farther  w.,  runs  N.  w.  to  s.  E.  at  foot  of  lofty  sierras, 
where  the  Span,  got  good  metals. '  The  other  speaks  of  the  S.  Antonio  as 
Wna  ^17  1.  from  the  Colorado,  here  called  S.  Jos^.' 

"It  was  afterwards  learned,  so  say  the  chroniclers,  that  a  Franciscan  had 
yintsd  this  people  before,  and  taught  them  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  in  mak- 
ing friendSk  n^t  only  of  Ood,  but  of  white  and  bearded  men  who  might  one 
^y  appear. 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  of  Cal.  geography  as  represented 
^^tlMi^t  to  be  represented  by  the  Indiums.  The  ocean  was  near,  in  all 
^^netioos  from  w.  to  m.  x.,  the  brazo  de  mar  extending  round  to  Florida; 
^itee  was  itill  spoken,  and  gold  bracelets  were  worn  at  I^ke  Copala;  and  the 
^■Ittdwith  ipaiit  queen  was  not  wanting.  Information  here  obtained  had 
**MMwriMi»  mfliie&oe  indirectly  on  the  Northern  Mystery  from  this  time. 

*The  form  In  tiie  18th  oentory  as  occurring  in  CaL  annals  was  Amajava, 
mdA  lilir  Imwum  MojaTe.  Possibly  in  this  narrative  it  should  ahio  be 
^114"%  1i»  V  Wi«  m  iiiiiptini. 
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whole  party  followed  its  banks  southward,  the  natives 
being  friendly,  and  interviews  respecting  the  Northern 
Mystery  taking  the  place  of  adventures.  Below  the 
Amacavas  were  the  Bahacechas,  and  next  the  Ozaras, 
a  somewhat  ruder  people  living  on  a  large  river  flowing 
from  the  south-east,  and  named  the  Rio  del  Nombre 
de  Jesus.  This  was  the  Gila,  and  the  valley  was  said 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  nation  in  twenty  towns. 
Below  the  junction  for  twenty  leagues  to  the  sea  the 
country  was  thickly  inhabited  by  tribes  similar  in 
manners  and  language  to  the  Bahacechas.  First  were 
the  Halchedumas  in  eight  towns  or  rancherfas ;  then 
nine  settlements  of  the  Coahuanas,  five  of  the  TlagUi, 
or  Haglli,  six  of  the  Tlalliguamayas,  and  nine  of  the 
Cocapas  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  five  leagues  from 
the  river's  mouth.  The  population  on  the  eastern 
bank  alone  was  not  less  than  20,000.^^ 

Ofiate  reached  tide- water  on  January  23,  1605,  and 
on  the  25th,  with  tlie  friars  and  nine  men,  went  down 
to  the  mouth.  Here  he  found  a  fine  harbor,  formed 
by  an  island  in  the  centre,  in  which  he  thought  1,000 
ships  might  ride  at  anchor.  That  the  sea  extended 
indefinitely  north-westward  behind  a  range  of  hills,  the 
Spaniards  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians; 
and  this  belief  had  much  to  do  later  with  the  opinion 
that  California  was  an  island.  The  port  was  formally 
christened,  from  the  day,  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de 
San  Pablo.  The  rest  of  the  company  came  down  to 
see  the  port,  and  then  the  explorers  began  their  return 
march  by  the  same  route  to  New  Mexico.  There 
were  ten  difterent  languages  spoken  on  the  way,  and 
Padre  Escobar  on  the  return  could  speak  them  all  (!), 
thus  gathering  new  items  of  fable  respecting  western 
and  northern  wonders.  They  had  to  eat  their  horses, 
but  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  25th 

"Vetancur,  Cliron,^  95-6,  says  he  has  seen  the  doc  dated  Jan.  15,  1606^ 
by  which  Oflate  in  the  king  s  name  gave  to  Escobar,  or  to  the  faith  in  his 
person,  possession  (assignment  as  a  future  missionary  field?)  of  the  region  from 
the  Rio  del  Norte  200  L  s.  to  tlie  Puerto  (Rio  ?)  de  fiuena  EsperansL 
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of  April.  This  important  exploration  of  Arizona  has 
been  entirely  unknown  to  modern  writers.^  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  preceding  expedition  in  1604, 
directed  to  the  north,  with  padres  Velasco  and  Sal- 
meron  as  chaplains.*^  The  expedition  accredited  bv 
Penalosa  to  Zaldlvar  in  1618 — with  forty-seven  sol- 
diers and  Padre  Ldzaro  Jimenez,  who  went  fifteen 
leagues  from  Moq  to  the  Rio  de  Buena  Esperanza, 
but  were  driven  back  by  tales  of  giants — is  merely,  as 
I  suppose,  a  confused  reference  to  that  of  Onate  just 
described.** 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  Onate's  acts  in  New 

^lexico  after  his  return  from  the  west  in  1605;  nor 

liave  I  seen  any  record  of  his  later  career,**  except 

'that  a   new   expedition  out   into  the  eastern  plains 

is  rather  doubtfully  attributed  to  him  in  1611.**     He 

may  indeed  have  been  still  in  the  country  at  that  date 

and  later,  engaged  as  captain  of  explorers  in  a  vain 

search  for  northern  wealth ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 

he  ceased  to  rule  as  governor  in  1608,  and  was  per- 

^Sidmeron,  Rel,  90-S;  Nkl,  ApunL,  81-6.  Cardona.  RelacUm,  32-3,  had 
ImM  from  capi.  Marqnez  and  Vaca  that  they  stmck  tiie  Tizon  in  36**  SO'; 
fUtthe  famooa  port  was  in  35*;  that  the  giant  queen  took  iwwdered  pearls 
in  her  drink;  and  that  south  of  the  Tizon  was  a  large  Bio  del  CbraL  Casanate, 
^m.,  24,  gives  a  similar  report  with  less  of^detiul.  P.  Gsrc^  Diarto,  364, 
^  1776,  lays  that  Oflate  heard  of  a  Rio  Turon,  probably  identical  with  one  of 
which  he  himself  heard  while  crossing  from  CaL  to  tne  Colorado,  and  with 
that  luentioned  bv  P.  Escalante  in  1775.  The  fact  that  Davis  does  not  men* 
tioQ  this  exped.  shoMrs  that  he  had  but  a  fragment  of  Salmeron. 

'^  Vdancur,  Cftrmu,  118.  The  author  has  seen  P.  Pedro  Salmeron's  report 
^  the  entrada;  and  the  same  doc.  is  cited  in  Fernanda  Duro,  145,  without 
date. 

"  The  story  is  given  in  the  works  of  Shea  and  Fernandez  Duro;  also  from 
8hea,  in  Prince's  Bi$L  Sk.,  176-8. 

"Lopez.de  Uaro,  yobilario,  as  cited  by  Fernandez  Duro,  130,  implies  that 
0.  wu  still  serving  the  king  in  1620,  but  says  nothing  of  his  having  left  N. 
Mex. 

"Barreiro,  OJeada,  7,  says  0.  went  E.  in  1611,  and  discovered  the  Canibar 

lakes  and  a  Rio  Colorado,  or  Palizade,  prob.  Los  Cadauchos,  thus  gaining  a 

riffht  to  the  eastern  country.     Davis,  El  Ortnfjo,  73-4,  Span,  Conq.^  276-7, 

wli  the  same  story,  taking  it  perhaps  from  Baireiro,  changing  Camtxirea  to 

'Cannibal,'  and  giving  the  opimon  that  the  Rio  Pallzada  was  prob.  the  Cana- 

<lian.    He  credits  the  exped.  to  0.  in  1611,  though  by  his  own  reckoning  0. 

most  have  ceased  to  rule  some  years  before.     Posadas,  as  we  have  seen,  dates 

O.'s  exped.  to  Qnivira  in  1606,  doubtless  by  error.     Zal  iivar's  exped.  of  1618, 

at  we  lukve  also  seen,  is  only  a  confused  ref.  to  that  of  1604. 
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haps  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta.*  Aboat 
the  same  time,  when  8,000  natives  had  been  converted, 
Padre  Alonso  Peinado  came  to  succeed  Escobar  as 
comisario,  accompanied  hy  e^ht  or  nine  friars,  being 
in  torn  succeeded  by  Padre  £st^van  Perea  in  1614. 
The  names  of  Governor  Peralta's  successors  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  are  not  known,  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  period  is  weUnigh  a  blank. 

Yet  within  this  period,  or  rather  between  1605  and 
1616,  was  founded  the  villa  of  Santa  F^,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Santa  F^.  The  modem  claim  that  this  is 
the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States  rests  entirely  on 
its  imaginary  annals  as  an  Indian  pueblo  before  the 
Spanish  conquest  There  are  but  slight  indications, 
if  any,  that  Santa  Fe  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  pueblo ; 
and  its  identification  with  Cicuye,  Tiguex,  or  any  other 
particular  or  prominent  pueblo,  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever.^    We  have  seen  that  San  Juan  was^fiate's 


*^Cane,  XoL,  103,  a  good  anthoritj,  nys  a  new  gor.  was  appointed  in 
1608  nHth  a  aaUrv  of  $2,W».  Vetanciir,  1  Anm.,  96..  aaya  that  in  1606  the 
king  awamed  the  support  of  both  soldiers  and  padres;  that  it  probably  put 
an  end  to  the  Oftate  contract.  Daris,  Spim.  Comj.,  430,  or  Miller,  fonnd  evi* 
dence  in  the  archives  at  Sta  Fe  that  Pendta  ruled  9  years  after  Of&ate*8  oom- 
ing.  thiit  i»,  in  1607  or  1606,  and  not  1600  as  D.  makes  it  by  dating  O.'a  entry 
in  1591 .     Prince  suggests  that  P.  ruled  in  1600,  but  O.  was  reinatated  later ! 

»  Vftamrtir,  Cknm.,  96:  /i/.,  Me^'oL,  65;  Torqwtmada^  iL  678.     V.  aayt  P. 

succeeded  E5«.*alonx  clearlv  a  slip  of  the  pen.     See  also  Barriano,  Ofeada,  7; 

VuLhrnt.  //;<,  177:  and  Sklmerxm,  BeL,U.    The  latter  sava  that  in  1614  the 

remains  of  the  mart\*Te\l  Padre  Lopex  of  15S1  were  found  by  P.  Perea,  the 

com.,  and  buried  at  Sandia.     Yet  Vetancur  implies  that  Perea  came  in  ^ 

>•  In  the  ^mphlet  Sta  /V,  Cfmtemmal  Sketdk,  of  1$76,  the  title  bears  the 
inschptii>n  *  N&nta  Fe,  the  oldest  city  in  North  America '  I  £x-goT.  Amy  in 
his  address,  //..  pp  6-^  informs  us  that  Cabexa  de  Vacaand  Coronado  fonnd 
the  Indians  liv;ug  in  cities,  and  *  especially  the  pueblo  city,  with  its  many 
thousand  iuhab..  where  we  now  stand*;  that  the  goremors  palace  in  fuU 
view  of  the  auvlienoe  was  built  before  15$1,  fr.^m  the  material  of  the  old  In- 
dira town:  that  the  Icliins  revolted  before  15S3,  dririnff  out  the  settlers  and 
pr.f*:*:  but  that  E*pe»o  revvnquered  the  province  and  forced  the  natives  to 
toil  i:i  the  miners !  ^  orturtately.  the  imaginative  orator  committed  the  prepa- 
ritioa  of  hi5  historic  sketch  prv^per  to  IXjTvil  J.  Miller,  who  knew  more  of  nis 
subjevt;  yet  evtu  M.  th.iik.5  Su»  Fe  iientical  with  Cicuye.  Bandelier,  Hist, 
/h^ •>.>/..  19,  to  correct  the  :»'vul\r  iuipre:$sion  at  Sta  Fe,  notes  that  the  town 
suxxi  on  the  *::<>  of  T.^-ex.  Bu:  in  RUck's  AoUxh^  301,  the  same  writer 
soer.:5  to  think  therv  w;v5  jl:  S:a  Fe  a  pueblo  whose  aboriginal  name  was 
Pv>-o-je.  A  few  year*  Xj:.\  *i:uv  1nh\  a  grand  celebration  was  held  of  the 
3iK*:h  v^r  ^Xhh  or  4*Xhh.  ::  r^uittcrs  Uv'C  which*  anniversary  of  the  founding! 
Si-^iiLvr  errv^r^  m:*:h:  lx»  jite  :  in  no  ;:ca  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  sketches. 
Pn:ux\  .'«'*<.  ^'c..  hVS,  thin'is  Sta  Fe  may  have  been  built  at  Ei  Teguayo, 
oce  cf  the  chiet  pu«. olvx^  where  ;^c  dr»:  nussiooary  statioiL  after  S.  Ddefooao 
was  cstabu:ihed. 
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capital  from  1598,  and  that  preparations  were  made 
for  building  a  city  of  San  Francisco  in  that  vicinity. 
Naturally,  m  the  troubles  that  ensued,  little  if  any 
progress  was  made;  and  after  the  controversies  were 
past — not  during  Ofiate's  rule,  I  think*® — it  was 
deemed  best  to  build  the  new  villa  on  another  site. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  record  of  the  date ;  but 
the  first  definite  mention  is  in  1617,  on  January  3d  of 
which  year  the  cabildo  of  Santa  ¥6  petitioned  the 
king  to  aid  the  "  nueva  poblacion."  *• 

In  1617,  as  appears  from  the  document  just  cited, 
though  the  friars  had  built  eleven  churches,  converted 
14,000  natives,  and  prepared  as  many  more  for  con- 
version, there  were  only  forty-eight  soldiers  and  set- 
tlers in  the  province.     Among  the  inscriptions  copied 
by  Simpson  from  El  Moro  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
governor  passed  that  way  on  July  29,  1620,  returning 
from  a  successful  tour  of  pacification  to  Zufli.^     In 
1620,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  controversies  arose 
between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  thd 
custodio  assuming  the  right  to  issue  excommunication 
against  the  governor,  the  latter  claiming  authority  to 
appoint  petty  Indian  officials  at  the  missions,  and  both 
being  charged  with  oppressive  exactions  of  labor  and 
tribute  from  the  natives.     This  matter  was  referred  to 
the  audiencia,  and  drew  out  reprimand  and  warning 
against  both  partiea*^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Padre  Ger6nimo  de 
Zdrate  Salmeron  entered  this  missiooary  field,  where 

*  See  p.  132-3  of  this  voL  Guile,  NoL,  103,  says  that  the  new  gov.  in  1608 
was  ordered  to  live  at  Sta  F6;  and  one  or  two  authorities  say  that  Ofiate  left 
8ta  F^  for  his  western  tonr  of  1604-5;  but  I  suppose  these  are  careless  refer- 
ences to  what  was  the  capital  at  the  time  of  writing. 

*iV.  Mez,,  Doc,  MS.,  L  484-6.  In  reply,  the  king,  by  c6dn\a,  of  May  20, 
1020,  ordered  the  viceroy  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the  cabildo  and  settlers. 

'^SimpmnB  Jour.,  106,  pL  67.  Under  the  inscription  are  the  names  of 
Dieso  NoAes  Bellido,  Joseph  Ramos  (?)  Diego,  Zapata,  and  Bartolome  Naranjo, 
or  Narrao;  one  of  which  may  be  that  of  the  gov.  Domenech,  DeaerU^  i.  416-17, 
makes  Naranjo  the^ov.;  and  Prince,  HiH,  Sk.,  174,  misquotes  the  inscription 
to  add  Karrso  to  his  list  of  covemora.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Capt.  Diego 
KoAez,  Alf.  Leon  Zapata,  and  Naranjo  are  among  the  names  in  the  list  of 
Oftaie's  original  comMny  of  1608. 

» 3r.  mZs.  Trasladodeuna C^dmia,  Jan.  9, 1621,  in  Arch,  Sta  Fd,  MS.  The 
Zoftis  and  Moqois  were  exempt  from  tnbute.  ^ 
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for  eight  years  he  '^  sacrificed  himself  to  the  Lord 
among  the  pagans/'  toiling  chiefly  among  the  Jemes, 
of  whom  he  baptized  6,566,  and  in  whose  language  he 
wrote  a  doctrina.  He  also  served  at  Cia  and  Sandla 
among  the  Queres,  and  once  pacified  Acoma  after  a 
revolt."  Above  all  things  he  was  eager  to  convert 
new  tribes ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles in  this  direction  that  in  1626  he  came  to  Mex- 
ico with  his  Reldciones.  In  this  most  valuable  work, 
elsewhere  fully  noticed,  he  unfortunately  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  dealt  chiefly  with  the  past  and  future, 
saying  little  of  events  in  his  own  time,  partly  perhaps 
because  tliere  was  not  much  to  say.  The  padre  was 
delighted  with  the  country,  its  climate,  people,  and 
products,  agricultural  and  mineral;**  but  di^usted 
with  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  "content  if  they  have 
a  good  crop  of  tobacco  to  smoke,  caring  for  no  more 
riches,  apparently  under  a  vow  of  poverty,  which  is 
saying  much  for  men  who  in  theu:  thirst  for  gold 
would  enter  hell  itself  to  get  it" 

In  1621  the  missions,  with  over  16,000  converts, 
were  formed  in'.o  a  'custodia  de  la  conversion  de  San 
Pablo/ ^  Padre  Alonso  Benavides  came  as  the  first 
custodio,  and  brought  with  him  twenty-seven  friars." 
Yet  in  1626,  when  according  to  Salmeron  and  Bena- 

'^  It  did  not  remain  pacified,  since  in  *29  Acoma  was  again  reduced  to 
peace  and  Christianity  by  the  miraculous  recovery  on  baptism  of  a  dying 
child.  Benavides^  Heqveste,  39.     Also  in  Laet,  Ncvwt  OrbU,  361. 

^  He  is  careful  to  note  the  existence  of  rich  mines,  many  of  them  dis- 
covered by  himself.  When  Oftate  had  passed  through  Tula  on  his  way  ir. 
Padre  Diego  had  prophesied,  *  By  the  life  of  Fray  Diego  there  are  great  riches 
in  the  remote  parts  of  N.  Mex. ;  but  by  the  life  of  Fray  Diego  it  is  not  for  the 
present  settler  that  God  holds  them  in  reserve.'  Gregg,  Com,  Prmriet^  L  121, 
162-3,  speaks  of  many  rich  mines  having  been  worked  traditionally  before 
1680,  later  lost  or  concealed  by  the  natives  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  brutal 
outrages,  the  elders  still  lecturing  the  young  men  on  the  danger  of  divulging 
the  secret.  Yet  I  have  no  faith  in  extensive  mining  operations  in  N.  Mex. 
during  this  century,  or  anything  more  than  prospecting. 

^^Redlla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  441;  Calk,  Not.,  103.  Yet  Vetauacur 
often  speaks  of  the  chief  of  the  friars  as  custodio  as  well  as  comisano  in  the 
earlier  years.  Aparicio,  ConverUoa,  282,  says  there  were  seven  monasteries 
in  '23. 

^  P.  Martin  de  Arvide  seems  to  have  been  one  of  them.  He  served  at 
Picurfes  and  at  Zuf&i,  but  was  killed  by  the  Zipias  in  ^32.  VeUmcur,  ileno^, 
16,  24. 
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vides  over  34,000  Indians  had  been  baptized  and  forty- 
three  churches  built — so  eflTectually  had  the  soil  been 
fructified  by  the  early  martvrs'  blood — only  sixteen 
friars  and  three  lavmen  were  left  in  the  field,  the  cause 
of  the  decrease  not  being  explained.^  The  lack  of 
^^^orkmen  and  the  promise  of  the  field  having  been 
x"eported  by  the  custodio  to  the  comisario  general,  the 
Is^ing  in  1627  ordered  thirty  new  friars  and  a  number 
^^f  laymen  to  be  sent  immediately,  and  all  needed  aid 
-t»  be  rendered  in  future.  This  reSnforcement  came 
from  the  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  in  Mexico  in 
11628-9.*' 

In  these  years  we  have  the  names  of  two  governors, 

Telij)e  Zotylo  at  some  time  during  Benavides'  term  as 

oustodio,  that  is,  1621-9,  and   Manuel  de  Silva  in 

1629."     In    1630  the  Franciscan   comisario  general 

represented  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 

Vishopric  in  New  Mexico,  where  500,000  gentiles  had 

V)een  converted  and  86,000  baptized,  where  over  100 

fnars  were  at  work  in  150  pueblos,  where  there  were 

''Salmeron  gives  the  no.  of  baptisms  as  34,650;  Beoavides  as  34,320, 
'rom  a  royal  c^chila  of  '26.  Aoc.  to  8t  FrancvC  Lif(%  575,  the  Socorro  mission 
titab.  30  years  after  the  Ist  was  the  37th.  Laet,  Nov,  Orb.,  316,  says  three 
cbarches  were  built  in  the  Sooorro  district,  at  Senecti,  Pilabo,  and  Sevilleta 
in  1626. 

*'  Under  P.  Estevan  de  Perea — already  mentioned,  perhaps  erroneously,  as 
enoisario  in  '14.  Veianatr,  Chnm.,  96.  The  same  writer  names  P.  Tom^ 
^laaso  as  custodio  in  1629,  possession  being  ffiven  by  a  doc.  of  March  6th,  of 
^  region  from  Rio  Sacramento  ir.  toward  Quivira.  This  P.  Manso  was 
pit)cundor  of  K.  Mez.  for  25  years;  provincial  in  Mex.  '55;  and  later  bishop 
o'  Kicaragoa,  where  he  died.  Id,,  MenoL,  135.  Other  friars  apparently  of 
tiiii  party  were  Oarcia  de  San  Francisco  y  ZdOiza,  who  founded  Socorro  and 
^paeblo  of  Mansos  in  '59,  died  73,  buried  at  Seneod;  Antonio  de  Arteasa, 
«»&paaion  of  Garcia  and  founder  of  Seneod'  30;  Fran.  Letrado,  who  toiled 
^aumg  the  Jumanas  and  later  at  ZuAi,  killed  bv  gentiles  in  ^32;  Fran.  Ace- 
m^  who  built  churches  at  S.  Greg,  de  Abd,  Tenabo,  and  Tabira,  dying  in 
^;  Fran.  Poiras,  who  with  PP.  Andr^  Gutierrez  and  Oris,  de  la  Concepcion 
^t  to  Moqui,  where  €k>d  worked  many  miracles  through  him,  but  he  was 
goiaoiied  <m  June  28,  '93;  Gerdn.  de  la  LUna,  who  died  at  Quarac  pueblo  in 
W;  Tomis  de  S.  Diego^  who  died  in  Oajaca  '59;  Juan  Ramirez,  who  went  to 
Aooma,  where  the  arrows  failed  to  touch  him,  and  he  worked  many  years, 
fyng  in  Mez.  '64;  and  Juan  de  la  Torre,  who  become  comisario  gen.  of  New 
Spain,  and  bishop  of  Nicaragua,  where  he  died  in  '63.  Vetaneur,  MenoL,  7-8, 
1^  66,  75,  77,  82,  135-6;  MmUna,  C'Aron.,  162-3,  168-70,  175-6. 

"Incidentally  mentioned  in  Fetancur,  Menol,,  24;  /d,  Chron.,  96.     Fer- 

ttndes  Doro,  1^  cites  an  undated  MS.  report  by  Francisco  Nieto  de  Silva, 

|ov.  of  K.  Mez.     He  also  cites  under  date  of  1G28  an  Ehepedkhn  del  P.  Fr, 

dMoMio  {Akmmf)  Pdnado  d  la  pravmda  de  Moqui,  a  MS.  in  the  Acad,  de  HUL 

Hist.  Amis,  ahd  N.  Msz.   U 
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DO  clergymen  and  none  authorized  to  administer  the 
right  of  confirmation.  A  bishop  would  save  much 
expense,  and  would  easily  be  supported  by  tithes,  es- 
pecially as  rich  mines  had  been  found  and  the  popula* 
tion  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  viceroy  was  ordered 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  desirability  of  this 
change ;  but  long  delays  ensued  and  nothing  was  ac- 
complished.** 

Padre  Benavides  went  in  person  to  Spain,  and  his 
report  to  the  king,  dated  Madrid,  1630,  although 
meagre  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  what  it 
might  have  been,  is  the  most  important  authority  ex- 
tant on  these  timea^  It  shows  that  there  were  about 
50  friars,  serv^ing  over  60,000  christianized  natives  in 
over  90  pueblos,  grouped  in  25  missions,  or  conventos, 
as  they  were  called,  each  pueblo  having  its  own  church. 
The  Indians  as  a  rule  were  easily  controlled,  and  paiJ 
tribute  in  com  and  cotton  to  support  the  garrison  of 
250  Spaniards  at  Santa  F^,  where  a  church  had  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  outlying  gentile  tribes — 
all  known  as  Apaches  and  classified  as  Apaches  de 
Xila,  Apaches  de  Navaj6,  and  Apaches  Vaqueros — 
had  as  yet  caused  no  serious  troubles;  in  fact,  in  the 
Xila  province  and  among  the  Navajos  peace  had  been 

^Rojal  order  of  Maj  19,  'SI,  citinf  the  demand  of  Com.  Gen.  Sosa.  N", 
Mejc,^  Ciduiag,  MS.,  1-2;  also  order  of  June  23,  "36,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
adds  that  the  pope  has  been  asked  to  grant  to  some  friar  authority  to  confirm 
pending  the  election  of  a  bishop  IcL,  3-6;  see  also  BcmUa,  AwtnU8^  MS.,  1; 
RntlUi  Gigetia,  Carta  de  1793,  MS.;  CaUcy  ScL,  103.  Aa  early  as  1596  the 
bishop  of  Guadalajara  set  up  a  claim  to  N.  Mex.  as  within  his  bishopric  .y. 
Jiex.,  Mrm.,  227.  The  statistics  of  the  coul  gen.  as  given  in  my  text  would 
seem  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

**  Bemrriiir*,  Memorial  q%ie  Fray  Jwan  de  Sawtamfder. .  .presenld  d  Felipe  IV. 
Maib-id,  lo30,  4%  109  p.  P.  Santander  was  the  Franciscan  com.  sen.,  and  pre- 
senter! R  8  memorial  with  sod^  introd.  remarks  of  his  own.  I  have  not  seen 
the  ori^nnal,  but  u»e  Befttiriiif*,  Bn/veAte  rfmamUratkie  <w  Rom  d^i^spagne  svr  la 
contrnfion  dm  Xr>HmtH  Mfrxiro,  Bruxelles,  1631,  16mo,  10  L,  120  p.,  in  the 
library  of  M.  .\lphonse  Piuart.  I  regard  this  as  a  translation  of  the  MemoriaL 
Fernandez  Ihirw  K^-^1,  says  *P.  Benavides  published  in  1632  another  memo- 
rial, proposing  the  o^ieniiig  of  the  rivers  of  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  ace.  to 
a  refer«nr.>e  of  P.  Pii«$aiia».  Juan  Laet  made  an  extract  of  the  Deacrip,  Novi- 
«Vmi  of  X.  Mex.  in  his  work,  the  Xcmt*  Orbit,  Fr.  Juan  Gravenden  trans- 
hkU\i  it  (the  i^riffinal  Mrrn,^  I  suppose)  into  Latin;  and  in  French  it  was 
imU.  in  Uv^I/  Extract*  in  X  Mex,  Doe,,  MS.,  iii  1U7-S2;  Namf,  Ann. 
Vi^  .  cxxxi.  303-9.  P.  Benavides  did  not  return  to  N.  Mex.,  but  became 
archbishop  of  Goa  in  Asia. 
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made;  and  in  the  former,  where  Benavides  had  been, 
a  missionary  was  now  working  with  much  success.^ 
The  author  recounts  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the 
Jumanas,  living  112  leagues  east  of  Santa  Fe,  through 
the  supernatural  visits  of  Sister  Luisa  de  la  Ascen- 
sion, an  old  nun  of  Carrion,  Spain,  who  had  the  power 
of  becoming  young  and  beautiful,  and  of  transporting 
herself  in  a  state  of  trance  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  were  souls  to  be  saved. *^     The  padre  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  Quivira  and  the  Aijaos  east  of  the 
Jumanas;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  and  the  countries  by  him  discovered, 
without  suspicion  that  those  countries  were  identical 
with  his  own  custodia  of  New  Mexico.     The  work  is 
mainly  descriptive,  and  has  some  special  value  as  giving 
more  definitely  than  any  other  authority  the  territorial 
locations  of  the  pueblo  groups  in  the   17th  century, 
and  thus  throwing  light  on  earlier  explorations.     It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  did  not,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done,  give  more  fully  the  pueblo  names 
and  locations,  and  thus  clear  up  a  subject  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  must  always  remain  in  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity.** 

^The  XiUk  prov.  was  90  L  £rcMn  Senecd,  and  I  tnppose  this  to  be  the 
lit  nie  of  tho  name  later  applied  to  the  Rio  Gila,  whicn  rises  in  this  region. 
^t?ajd  is  said  to  mean  grcuide  semaiUe  or  '  great  sowing. '  The  author  has 
Buicfa  to  say  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  uiese  wild  tnbes. 

^Details  pertain  to  Texas  rather  than  N.  Mex.     In  Spain  B.  learned  that 

U  was  wrong  about  the  woman;  for  he  had  an  interview  with  Maria  de  Jesus, 

*l)beBs  of  the  convent  of  Agreda^  who  often  since  1620  had  been  carried  by 

tbe  heavenly  hosts  to  N.  Mex.  to  preach  the  faith.     Sometimes  she  made  the 

found  trip  several  times  in  24  hours.     She  described  events  that  had  oc- 

earred  in  a.'s  presence  when  she  had  been  invisible  to  all  but  Ind.  eyes.     She 

iDOke  of  the  kingdoms  of  Chillescas,  Cambnjos,  and  Titlas  east  of  Quivira. 

Soe  ooold  easily  speak  the  native  dialects  when  on  the  ground,  but  not  in 

Spain!    She  enclosed  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  padres  in  1631.  PaUm, 

Vida  de  Jmnip.  Serra,  ^1-41.     The  conversion  of  the  Jumanas  in  1629  is  also 

noted  by  Vetaneur,  Chrtm.,  96,  who  says  that  P.  Juan  de  Salas  and  Diego 

Lopex  went  from  S.  Antonio  Isleta  after  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  lady. 

**  BeoAvides'  classification  and  statistics  are  as  follows:  See  also  Vetancur 's 

It  end  of  this  chap. 

Piros,  or  Picos,  nation,  southernmost  of  K.  Mex.,  on  both  sides  the  Rio 
Grande  for  15  L,  from  Senecd  to  Sevilleta;  15  pueblos,  6,000  Ind.,  all  bap- 
tised; 3  missions,  Nra  Sra  del  Socorro  at  Pilabo,  S.  Ant.  Senecd,  and  S.  Luis 
Obimpo  Sevilleta. 

XoM  (doabtless  Tignas),  nation  7  L  above  Piros,  15  or  16  pueblos,  7,000 
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A  half-century's  history  from  1630  is  made  up  of  a 
probably  iDComplete  list  of  governors,  a  few  references 
to  explorations  on  the  eastern  or  Texan  frontier,  a  few 
uncertain  records  of  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  an 
occasional  item  of  mission  progress  or  politico-ecelesi- 
astical  controversy.  While  making  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  every  phase  of  the  subject  to  the  results  of 
previous  investigations,  I  can  present  nothing  like  a 
continuous  and  complete  narrative;  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  waste  space  by  a  pretence  of  so  doing. 

Fernando  de  Argtiello  is  named  as  governor  in 
1640.^  Luis  de  Rosas  next  held  the  office,  beii^ 
murdered  in  1641  or  1642,  and  succeeded  by  Vald^s, 
and  he  by  Alonzo  Pacheco  de  Heredia.**     Argtiello 

Ind.,  an  baptised;  2  mianons,  S.  Antonio  Suidte  mod  S.  Antonio  laleta.  (Li 
will  1>e  remembered  that  Puroai  had  also  been  called  S.  Antonia) 

Queres  nation,  4  1.  above  Tiguas,  extending  10  L  from  S.  Felipe  and  indnd* 
ing  Sta  Ana  on  the  w. ;  7  paeUoe,  4,000  Ind.,  all  bapt.;  3  misaona. 

Tompiroe  nation,  10  L  X.  of  Queres  (prob.  ahoold  be  Tignaa  and  Piros), 
extending  15  L  from  Chilili;  14  or  15  pneulos,  over  10,000  IndL,  all  converteJ 
and  moat  baptised;  6  missioiis,  one  called  S.  Isidoro  Nnmanaa  (Jnmanas?); 
lud.  also  called  Salmeros  (Salineros)  living  near  the  Salinas, 

Tanoe  nation,  10 1.  5.  of  Tompiroa^  extending  10 L;  5  paeblos;  one  missioD; 
4,000  Ind.,  all  baptized. 

Pecos,  paeblo  of  Jemes  nation  and  lang.,  4  L  if.  of  Tanoe;  2,000  Ind.; 
mission. 

SU  Fe,  villa;  7  L  w.  of  Pecos;  capital;  250  Span,  and  700  Ind.;  missioa 
church  nearU'  completed. 

Toas  or  Tevas  uehuas)  nation,  w.  of  Sta  F^  toward  the  river,  extending 
10  or  12  L;  8  pueblos,  including  Sta  Clara;  0,000  Ind.;  3  misaiooa,  including 
8.  Ildefonso.     These  were  the  tirst  natives  baptised. 

Picuries  pueblo  of  Toas  (Tehuas)  nation,  10  L  up  the  rhrer  from  S.  Ddefonao; 
2,000  IniL  baptizeii,  the  most  savage  in  the  provmoe,  and  often  miraculously 
restrained  from  killing  the  pailres. 

Taos  pueblo  of  same  nation  as  Picurfes,  bat  differing  a  little  in  language; 
7  1.  >'.  of  P. ;  1.500  Ind.  converted  to  Christian  ideas  of  marriage  by  lig£tnmg 
sent  to  kill  a  woman  who  op{Kised  it:  mission  and  2  padres. 

Aconia  pueblo,  121  w.  of  Sta  Ana  (same  discrepancy  as  so  often  noted  be- 
fore^: 2,000  ImL.  re^iuced  in  1629;  one  friar. 

Zufti  nation.  :iO  I.  w.  of  Aooma,  extending  9  or  10  L;  11  or  12  pneblos* 
lO.lXH.)  cimvertod  Ind. ;  2  missions. 

Mo()ui  nation,  '30 1.  w.  of  Zu&i;  10,000  Ind.,  who  axe  being  rapidly  con- 
verteti. 

*•  Davis*  list,  originally  prepared  by  Miller  for  the  snrv.HTOn.  ((7.  8.  Lamk 
Of.  Rr}*l^  \V2,  p.  102 »,  completed  by  D.  and  revised  by  M.  The  oria.  had  but 
om'  uov.  iK'tort'  'SO.  The  names  and  d.ites  are  taken  from  ref.  in  later  doa 
of  I  ho  ArrL  SUj  Fe,  I  shall  make  im|Hirtant  additions  of  names  and  dates 
friMii  various  sources,  I  think  Ariniello's  rule  of  '40  may  be  doubtfuL 
iv.ivis'  list  to  SO  is  Peril ta  10(K>  dikkS  et  sev^.),  Arguello  '40,  Concha  *dO^ 
Avila  V  Paclnvo  Wi.  Villanue\'a,  Freoiuio  75,  Otermin  '80-3. 

**  Valdes  is  named  iu  a  n>yal  order.     In  "SI  CapL  Joan  Dominguea  de  Men* 
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is  named  again  in  1645.^     Luis  de  Guzman  held  the 
office   before  1650,*^  and  Hernando  de  Ugarte  y  la 
C!oncha  in  1650.     Juan  de  Samaniego  was  the  newly 
appointed  ruler  in  1653.*^     In  1656  Enrique  de  Avila 
y  !Pacheco  had  succeeded  to  the  place.       Bernardo 
Lfopez  de  Mendizdbal  is  named  as  having  become  in- 
Tolved  in  troubles  with  the  inquisition,  and  surrendered 
his  office  in  1660  or  the  next  year;  while  the  more  or 
less  famous  Don  Diego  de  Peiialosa   Briceno  ruled 
in  1661-4^      Next  came  Fernando  de  Villanueva," 
Juan  de  Medrano,  and  Juan  de  Miranda,  the  dates 
of  whose  rule  are  not  known.    Juan  Francisco  Trevino 
seems  to  have  ruled  in  1675;^*  and  Antonio  Otermin 
was  governor  in  1679-83.     Captain  Dominguez  testi- 
fied in  1681  that  he  had  known  fourteen  governors, 
from  Pacheco  to  Otermin,  in  the  past  thirty-eight 
years,  and  my  list  with  thirteen  names  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  nearly  complete  for  that  period.^ 

The  eastern  entradas,  as  far  as  their  meagre  results 
are  concerned,  belong  to  the  annals  of  Texas  rather 
than  of  New  Mexico,  and  have  been  noticed  elsewhere." 
They  include  missionary  tours  of  padres  Salas,  Perea, 
Lopez,  and  Di^o  Ortega  to  the  country  of  the  Ju- 
nianas,  in  the  far  east  or  south-east,  on  a  river  named 
the  Nueces,  in   1629-32;   an  expedition  of  Captain 

^oatettifiad  that,  beine  now  50  yean  old,  he  had  come  at  the  ace  of  12  with 
W.  Pacheco  (that  u,  in  '43);  and  Qov.  Otermin  in  ^82  stated  &at  Gov,  P. 
pQaiahed  the  murderers  of  Gov.  Rosas;  this  is  soon  after  '41-2.  Otermin,  Ex- 
<md(M,  MS.,  1305-6,  1600. 

^Escalante't  list:  ArgUello  '45,  Concha  '50,  ViUanueva,  Medrano,  Mi- 
^vidA,  TreviAo,  and  Otermin.  The  3  names  preceding  O.  rest  on  a  statement 
^  P.  Parian  tlu^t  they  ruled  snccessively  beH)re  O.  Carta,  115-16. 

"At  least  such  a  man,  called  ex-gov.  of  N.  Mex.,  was  kiUed  in  a  duel  at 
Mex.  in  Nor.  'SO.  OuHo,  Diario,  164-5. 

*Vioeroy'«  letter  to  king,  March  20,  '53,  in  N.  Afex.,  Cidulas,  MS.,  8-9. 
^<i*odas,  XoL,  211-16,  calls  mm  Samiego,  in  ruling  '54. 

*  Miller  B  list;  name  found  in  a  doc.  of  '83. 

''More  of  his  rule  later  in  this  chapter.  Mendizibal  is  barely  mentioned 
in  the  Pefialoea  papers.  Shears  Exped.,  10-11. 

'*  Perhaps  earlier.     He  was  between  Concha  and  Treviflo.  Davis*  list. 

^Called  Frecenio  by  Davis  and  Frenio  bv  Miller.  Sta  F4  Cent.,  14. 

^Most  auUiors  begin  Otermin's  rule  in  80;  but  Elscalante  says  the  great 
Krdt  was  in  the  2d  year  of  his  rule.  Dominguez'  testimony  is  fuund  in 
Otermin,  Exirartos,  MS.,  1395-6.  Davis  and  Mifier  found  the  allusion  to  14 
ntlen,  but  make  the  date  '40  instead  of  '43. 

''See  HisL  NortkMex.  Su,  i  382-7. 
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AloQSo  Yaca  in  1634,  eastward  300  leagues  to  the 
great  river  across  which  was  Quivira;  another  of 
captains  Heman,  Martin,  and  Diego  del  Castillo  in 
1650  to  the  Nueces,  and  far  beyond  to  the  country  of 
the  Tejas,  where  they  found  pearls;  another  similar 
one  of  Diego  de  Guadalajara  in  1654,  resulting  in  a 
fight  with  the  Cuitoas ;  a  backsliding  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  of  certain  families  of  Taos,  who 
went  out  into  the  eastern  plains,  fortified  a  place 
called  Cuartalejo,  and  remained  there  until  the  gov- 
ernor sent  Juan  de  Archuleta  to  bring  them  back;** 
and  finally  the  fictitious  entrada  of  Grovernor  Pefialosa 
to  Quivira  in  1662,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
a  little  later.  A  royal  order  of  1678  alluded  to  pro- 
jects of  exploring  Quivira  and  Teguayo,  and  to'con- 
flicting  reports  on  the  geography  and  wealth  of  these 
and  other  distant  provinces,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  reply  that  Padre  Posadas  made 
his  later  report,  which  is  the  best  authority  on  the 
outside  regions,  but  contains  very  little  on  the  history 
proper  of  New  Mexico,  of  which  the  author  was  cus- 
todio  in  1660-4,  and  a  missionary  from  1650. 

In  February  1632,  padres  Arvide  and  Letrado 
were  killed  by  the  gentile  Zipias  somewhere  beyond 
the  Zmli  region;  and  the  next  year  Padre  Porras 
was  poisoned  by  the  Moquis.^  In  1640-2  there  were 
serious  difficulties  between  the  governor  and  the 
friars,  the  latter  being  accused  of  assuming,  as  jueces 
eclesidsticos  and  officials  of  the  inquisition,  extraordi- 
nary and  absolute  powers,  and  of  having  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  encourage  a  revolt,  in  connection  with  which 
Governor  Rosas  lost  his  life.  We  know  but  little  of 
tlie  controversy,  which  was  deemed  in  Mexico  very 

^Posadas,  Not.,  214-18;  EscalanU,  Carta,  126.  Simpson,  Jtmr.^  pi.  65-70^ 
reprcxluces  iiiBcriptions  on  El  Moro,  including  the  names  of  Capt.  Joan  Archu- 
leta  in  1636,  Agustin  Hiuojos  and  Bartolome  Romelo  in  '41,  and  Ant.  Gonza- 
lez in  '67.     This  was,  however,  in  the  west. 

^  VtUmcur,  Menoi,  16,  24,  66.  Fernandez  Duro,  133,  cites  the  Verdadera 
rtlacion  ffe  hi  grandiom  conversion  qtte  ha  hahxdo  en  el  N.  Jfex.,  emriada  par  ei 

P.  /v.  Ef<t4tyiii  tie  Pert  J,  cipifodio  de  las  provinciaa damdole  cuenta  deleskuiode 

atiuellas  concersioiics,  etc.    Se villa,  1632,  fol.,  4  I.    This  report  I  have  not  seen. 
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serious,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  troubles  that  terminated  in  the  great 
revolt  of  1680.  The  padres  were  blamed,  and  special 
efforts  were  ordered  to  avoid  a  costly  war,  which  it 
i^as  thought  could  not  be  afforded  in  a  province  that 
yielded  no  return  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  60,000 
pesos.*' 

Several  writers  mention  a  revolt  of  1644,  in  which 
the  governor  and  many  friars  were  killed;  *®  but  I  sup- 
pose this  is  but  a  confused  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
1642  and  1680.     In  the  time  of  Governor  ArgUello, 
probably  about  1645  or  later,  there  was  a  rismg  in 
coDsequence  of  the  flogging,  imprisonment,  and  hang- 
ing of  40  natives  who  refused  to  give  up  their  faith; 
but  the  rebels  were  easily  overpowered.     In  another 
revolt  of  the  Jemes,  aided  by  Apaches,  a  Spaniard 
named    Naranjo   fell,   and   in   return    the    governor 
hanged  29,  imprisoning  many  more  for  idolatry.^     In 
1650  or  thereabouts  it  is  evident  that,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  preceding  quarrels,  troubles  with  both  con- 
verts and  gentiles  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect. 
At  the  same  time  complaints  of  oppression  on  the 
governor's  part  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  Spain.* 
During  Concha's  rule,  or  in  1650,  there  was  a  plot 

'^Palqfox,  Informe  al  Conde  de  Saltfotierra,  1642,  MS.;  letter  of  same  to 
kiiig,  Jaly  25,  '42,  and  royal  order  of  July  14,  '43,  in  N.  Mex,,  Ced.  MS.  7-8; 
BamUla,  ApmnUs,  Ma,  1;  BevUla  Oigedo,  Carta  de  179S,  p.  441.  The  latter 
•ayi  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  king  in  1640,  inclaoing  an  Ind.  revolt, 
at  well  as  scandaloos  quarreU  between  the  friars  and  secular  authorities.  It 
appears  that  Rosas  was  stabbed— perhaps  while  under  arrest  awaiting  his 
residencia — by  a  man  who  accusea  him  of  intimacy  with  his  wife;  but  the 
woman  had  been  put  in  his  way  that  an  excuse  for  killing  him  might  be  found. 
Antonio  Vaca  is  named  as  a  Insider  in  this  movement. 

**CaUe,  Not,  103;  Pmo,  JSapos.,  6;  Id,,  NoL,  2;  Aleedo,  Dice,  iiL  184; 
Barrebra,  Ojeada,  5-6;  AUgrt,  Iiitt,  Comp,  J,,  L  327.  In  the  seneral  chapter 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Toledo,  1645,  the  pl^n  of  changing  the  New  Mex.  cus- 
todiA  to  a  provincia  independent  of  the  oto  Evangelio  in  Mex.  was  discussed, 
Imt  abandoned.   Yharbe,  li^ormA,  in  Pinari,  Cot.  Doe.  Mex.,  347. 

'^Oiermm,  Extractoe,  MS.,  1301,  1395-6.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Domin- 
nes  in  '81;  consulted  also  by  Davis,  279  et  seq.  D.  says  the  29  were  only 
imprisoned. 

^BomOa,  Ajmniet,  MS.,  1;  N.  Mex.,  C4d.,  MS.,  6,  8-9.  The  king  in  his 
oMnla  of  Sept.  22,  '60,  notes  these  complaints  and  the  popular  discontent  and 
strife  leading  to  raids  by  the  sentiles,  and  orders  viceroy  to  investigate  and 
remedy.  The  viceroy  replied  March  20,  '53,  that  he  had  ^ven  strict  orders  to 
the  new  goT.;  the  king  approves  and  orders  continued  vigilance  June  20,  '54. 
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of  the  Teliuas  and  Apaches  to  kill  the  soldiers  and 
friars  on  Thiirsday  night  of  passion  week,  when  all 
would  be  in  church;  but  by  chance  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Vaca,  nine  leaders  were  banged, 
and  many  more  were  sold  into  slavery  for  ten  years. 
A  like  result  followed  an  uprising  of  the  Piros,  who 
ran  away  during  Governor  Villanuevas  time  and 
joined  the  Apaches,  killing  five  Spaniards  before  thej 
could  be  overjx)wered.  Several  of  the  same  nation 
now  or  a  little  later  were  put  to  death  for  sorcery. 
Estdvan  Clemente,  governor  of  the  Salineros  towns, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  next  conspiracy  for  killing  the 
tyrants,  after  stealing  their  horses  to  prevent  escape; 
but  Don  Est^van  was  hanged.  The  Taos  drew  up 
on  two  deer-skins  a  plan  for  a  general  movement,  but 
it  was  abandoned  because  the  Moquis  refused  theii 
aid.     No  dates  are  given  for  these  happcninffa** 

Diego  Dionisio  de  Peiialosa  y  Briceno  ruled  New 
Mexico  in  1661-4,  having  been  appointed  in  1660. 
He  was  a  native  of  Peru,  an  adventurer  and  emhusterOy 
l>ont  on  achievincr  fame  and  fortune  with  the  aid  of 
his  unlimited  assurance  and  his  attractive  person  and 
manners,  by  which  alone  presumably  he  obtained  his 
apjx^intment  from  the  viceroy.  Of  Don  Diego's  rule 
and  acts,  as  in  tlie  case  of  other  rulers  of  the  period, 
almost  nothing  is  kno\\Ti.  It  appears,  however,  that 
ho  visitetl  Zuiii  and  the  Moqui  towns,  heard  of  the 
great  kin^^dom  of  Teguay  through  a  Jemes  Indian 
who  had  Ihvu  captive  there,  and  also  of  Quivira  and 
Tojas,  and  the  Con\>  Azul,  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ores; 
anil  that  h.o  plannixl  an  expedition  to  some  of  these 
wondortul  n>j:ivMis.*^  I  have  seen  an  order  dated  at 
Santa  Fo  in  10»U  which  Ivars  his  autograph.®     Like 

r. . ^j^^...  ,^^  £Ir:-:.f.v<,  MS..  :Mlowxv.  by  I>»Tis.  ZAznacois^  HiM.  AT^*.,  t.  376, 
M\^  :hjt:  AK»urqui*rri.;e  ^  jl*  :\>cr:>i<».i  la  liVtS.  'vhich  isan  errsr.  The  let  duke 
*>«  A.  ^;jk»\:v>frvn-  ::i  Kvvv-f»:  V-i  th*  '^i  U-Jl*  v>f  A.,  for  whom  the  town  wai 
tiAr.uv;.  nU\i  li  lTv^*.-l\V  1~  :r.e  -4«.^i.>.M  A,  MSk.it  is  stated  that  the 
l\:f:*:  *o  .'.vl  Pj^^-*  %l;rl  K  ."»  vl.-I  Xrt**  wm  f.-snaoed  in  IdoP.     The  alliLsioii  ia  tc 

*-  *-,:k:v  IV>rr.;:v^u:r  .li"  Mt^=:»^*j-jc  rr*fc<*trf  .;*  cmc^in  FeftjJoa's  time,  re- 

*°  Jas.  :XV  V4.  ocvkr  t^i'tbe  In.liA=.s  Se  act  ci^loTcd  in  spinning  and 
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lis  predecessor,  Mendiz^bal,  he  became  involved  in 
troubles   with   the   padre  custodio   representing   the 
inquisition;  or  more  probably,  as  I  think,  he  went  to 
Mexico  in  1664  or  later  to  urge  his  scheme  of  north- 
ern conquest,  and  there  came  in  conflict  with  the  holy 
tribunal,  by  which  he  was  perhaps  kept  long  in  prison; 
and  at  any  rate,  in  February  1668  he  was  forced  to 
march   bareheaded    through   the   streets   carrying  a 
green  candle,  for  having  talked  against  the  santo  oficio 
and  said  things  bordering  on  blasphemy.^     Unable  to 
interest  the  viceroy  and  king  in  his  project,  he  went 
to  London  and  Paris  in  1671-3,  and  there  attempted 
to  oivanize  a  grand    filibustering   enterprise  of  con- 
quest against  his  former  sovereign,  freely  resorting  to 
falsehood,  and  claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  Conde 
de  Santa  F^,  with  half  a  dozen  others  to  which  he  had 
no  claim.     He  died  in  1687,  and  his  efforts  are  closely 
connected  with  the  expedition  of  La  Salle  of  1682-7 ; 
but  these  matters  pertain  to  the  annals  of  Texas,  and 
not  of  New  Mexico.* 

In  France  Penalosa  presented  to  the  government 
what  purported  to  be  a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to 
Quivira  made  by  himself  in  1662,  written  by  Padre 
Freitas,  one  of  the  friars  of  his  company,  and  sent  to 
the  Spanish  king.  He  never  made  any  such  entrada 
or  rendered  any  such  report.  The  narrative  was  that 
of  Onate's  expedition  of  1601,  slightly  changed  to  suit 
his  purposes  in  Paris.  I  made  known  this  fraud  in 
an  earlier  volume  of  this  series,  but  have  since  received 
the  work  of  Fernandez  Duro,  published  two  years 
before   my  volume,  in  which   that   investigator,  by 

vearing  without  the  gov.*8  license;  that  friendly  Indians  be  well  treated, 
^Qt  that  wild  tribes  comins  to  trade  be  not  admitted  to  the  towns,  but  obliged 
*o  lodge  outside.  Signed  Diego  de  Pe&alosa  Bricefio.  Ardi,  SUi  /V,  MS. 
^  if  the  only  oria.  doc.  I  have  seen  at  Sta  Fe  that  dates  back  of  the  revolt 

^RMu,  Dicuio,  66-7;  Alaman,  Disert.,  iii.  appen.  35-6;  Zamacoin^  Hist 
f%  V.  412-13.     Z.  tells  us,  p.  387,  that  24  missions  or  pueblos  were  estab- 
^»\  in  166CML 

•^See  HiU.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  la  N.  Mex.,  Cid,,  MS.,  66-60,  are  two  royal 
of'Iere,  of  1675  and  1678,  on  the  conq.  of  Quivira,  growing  out  of  P.'s  eflforts. 
^a<lre  Posadas'  report  of  about  1686  was  also  drawn  out  in  the  same  connec- 
tioa. 
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similar  arguments,  reached  the  same  conelusioD&* 
I  suppose  that  it  is  to  Don  Diego's  statements  in 
Europe  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  famous 
hoax  of  Admiral  Fonte's  voyage  on  the  north-west 
coast  in  1640,  the  story  having  first  appeared  in  1708, 
and  Pefialosa  being  represented  as  vice-admiral  of  the 
fleet.*' 

From  about  1672  the  various  Apache  tribes  became 
troublesome,  destroying  in  their  raids  one  of  the  Zufii 
towns  and  six  of  the  pueblos  farther  east.**  Several 
friars  lost  their  lives.  In  1675  we  are  told  that  four 
natives  were  hanged,  43  or  47  whipped  and  enslaved, 
and  many  more  imprisoned  for  having  killed  several 
missionaries  and  other  Spaniards,  besides  bewitching 
the  padre  visitador,  Andres  Duran;  whereupon  a 
force  of  warriors  marched  to  Governor  Trevifio's  house 
to  demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners  for  a  ransom, 
retiring  on  a  favorable  promise,  but  declaring  they 
would  kill  all  the  Spaniards  or  flee  to  the  sierra  and 
risk  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Apaches  rather  than 
Bee  their  sorcerers  punished.     Pope,  prominent  in  a 

•«  See  Hist.  North  Mex,  SL,  i.  386,  pub.  in  1884.  The  fictitious  narratiye, 
Frei/UiSf  lieUicion  del  Descub,  del  Pais  y  Ciudad  de  Qtdmra,  given  to  the  French 
minister  in  1075,  and  claimed  to  have  been  sent  to  the  kins  of  Spain  in  1663, 
waa  printed  in  Sheas  Exped.  qf  Don  Diego  de  PeAalosa,  N.  Y.,  1882,  with 
Span,  and  Engl,  text,  and  valuable  notes  and  extracts  from  Margry  and  other 
authors  respecting  Peflalosa.  Later  in  1882  appeared  Femanaez  Duro,  Don 
Dierp  de  PeiUilosa  y  su  descub.  del  reino  de  Qutvira,  a  report  to  the  Royal  Acad, 
of  Hist.  This  author  reproduces  all  of  Shea  s  matter  and  adds  much  more  on 
the  same  and  kindred  subjects.  For  his  conclusion  that  the  story  was  a 
fraud  he  relies  largely,  as  I  did,  on  tlie  report  of  Padre  Posadas  (erroneously 
called  Paredes  by  me  from  the  printed  ed.,  apparently  not  known  to  F.  D.), 
who  was  custodio  during  PeAalosa's  term  of  office  and  who  mentions  no  such 
exi>edition.  I  did  not  see  the  Madrid  work  of  '82  or  know  of  its  existence  till 
after  the  publication  of  my  volume.  Prince  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  exped., 
not  recog!iizing  its  lictitious  character. 

®'See  J/i^t.  N.   W.  CoaMf  i.  115  et  seq. 

•*  Escaltihte,  CarUi,  115-16.  The  Zufli  town  was  Jahuicu  (or  Ajuico,  where, 
ace.  to  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  i.  502,  P.  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  killed  by  the 
gentiles  on  Oct.  7,  1672);  those  of  the  Tehuas  were  Chilili  (which  Benavides 
represents  as  a  Tompiro  to^%'u),  Talique,  and  Quarac;  and  those  of  the  Tom- 
piros,  Ab<5,  Jumaucas,  and  Tabira.  One  of  these  was  very  likely  the  famous 
Gran  Quivira.  Escalante  says  that  before  '80  there  were  46  pueblos  of 
Christian  Ind.,  one  Span,  villa,  and  several  small  Span,  settlements.  Calle, 
Not.,  103-4,  says  that  in  *45  there  were  25  doctrinas,  with  60  friars,  receiving 
from  the  king  42,000  pesos  per  year.  Cavo,  Tres  Si/jloa,  ii.  42,  46,  tells  us 
that  24  Ind.  towns  were  formed  by  the  Span,  in  (before?)  1660;  and  that 
Alborqnerque  was  founded  earlier  with  100  Span,  families.     See  note  61. 
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later  trouble,  was  now  a  leader  either  of  the  imprisoned 
offenders  or  of  the  band  of  rescuers.^     All  the  tribes 
were  known  as  Apaches,  except  the  Yutas,  occupying 
a  part  of  the  northern  plains,  and  with  whom  Governor 
Otermin  was  the  first  to  open  communication.     The 
Comanches  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  century;  but  the  Apaches  del  Navaj6  are 
mentioned.     In  1676  the  condition  of  affairs  was  re- 
ported to  be  serious.     Totitis  and  churches  had  been 
destroyed  and  many  Christians  killed  by  the  Apache 
raiders;  while  the  defensive  force  was  only  five  men 
for  each  frontier  station,  and  these  were  saidly  in  lack 
of  arms  and  horses.     A  reenforcement  of  40  or  50  men 
was  needed  at  once  if  the  province  was  to  be  saved. 
Padre  Francisco  Ayeta,  the  custodio,  having  come 
from  New  Mexico  for  succor,  was  preparing  to  start 
with  a  wagon  train  of  supplies  for  the  missionaries; 
and  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  50  men  and 
1,000  horses  to  accompany  the  train,  at  an  expense  of 
14,700  pesos  to  the  royal  treasury.     The  junta  ap- 
proved the  measure  on  September  9th,  perhaps  of 
1677;  the  viceroy  reported  to  the  king  his  resolution 
to  send  succor  on  January  13,  1678;  the  king  approved 
on  June  18th ;  and  finally,  after  an  unaccountable  delay, 
the  train  started  from  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  29th 
or  30th  of  September,  1679.     The  relief  arrived  too 
late,  as  we  shall  see,  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
the  province;  but  it  prevented  still  more  serious  dis- 
aster among  the  fugitive  settlers  and  missionaries/^ 

^Otermin^  Bxtrados,  MS.,  1441-3,  1459-66,  1480-1,  being  the  testimony 
A 'SI  of  Dominguez,  Lopez,  Quintana,  and  P.  Ayeta.  Escalante,  Carta,  116, 
ttyi  nothing  of  thia  afiGeur,  bnt  states  that  Pope  and  46  others  were  arrested 
for  Tmoas  crimes.  On  March  28,  74^  there  died  at  Sta  ¥6  Dofia  Juana  Arias, 
vife  of  the  visitador  Gonzalo  Suarez.  Jfobles,  Diario,  159.  On  Jan  23,  75,  P. 
^looso  Gil  de  AviU,  minister  of  Kenecaey  (Senecti  ?),  was  killed  by  the  Ind. 
?•  Mac,  Doc,  MS.,  L  602r  Other  friars  named  in  dilferent  records  as  serving 
Q  "So  or  earlier  are  Antonio  Acebedo,  Lorenzo  Analiza,  Francisco  de  Ayeta, 
^tooio  de  Aranda  (apparently  cnstodio  in  '50),  Juan  Bcrnal  (cast,  in  '80), 
^rin  Qomez  de  la  Cadena^  Sebastian  Calzada,  Andres  Doran,  Juan  de  Jesas 
^■pinosa,  FVan.  Farfan,  C3ria.  Fiffueroa,  Alonso  Gil,  Ant.  Guerra,  Juan  de 
«eas,  Simon  de  Jesns,  Jesus  de  Lombarde,  Albino  Maldonado,  Juan  Mora, 
Jems  Monulor,  Juan  de  Vallada,  Fernando  de  Velasco,  and  Juan  Zavaleta. 

^*Ayeia,  Memonal  al  Virtu,  1676,  includiiu;  varioas  docs,  on  the  subject, 
tt  y.  Mex,,  Doc,  MS.,  L  481-513.    Viceroy?  rept  to  king  and  royal  order 
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I  close  this  chapter  with  a  note  from  Vetancur' 
staDclard  chronicle  of  the  Franciscans,  written  abou 
169 1,  but  showing  the  missions  as  they  existed  jus 
before  the  great  revolt  of  1680.  A  padix)n  of  1660  i 
said  by  this  author  to  have  shown  a  population  c 
24,000  Spaniards  and  Christian  Indians,  of  whom  i 
would  seem  the  former  must  have  numbered  abou 
2,400  in  1680.  Padre  Francisco  de  Ayeta  came  a 
custodio,  with  a  reenforcement  of  friars,  in  1674,  bui 
as  we  have  seen,  went  back  to  Mexico  for  succor  tw 
years  later."* 

in  r«ply,  167S,  in  X.  JTcz.,  Cedul<u,  MS.,  9-ia  Starting  of  the  trmin  ai 
troops,  the  viceroy  going  to  Gnadalnpe  to  tee  them  aS,  Sept.  29  or  90,  *7 
Robtf*,  Dktrio,  290;  Sivem^  Diario,  14. 

'^  Vetancur,  Chirm.,  98  et  aea.  Miasiona  of  K.  Mez.  in  1680.  See  aimil 
atatement  for  1630,  ^  164  of  thia  chapter. 

Seuecti  (S.  Antonio),  70  L  above  Gnadalnpe  del  Paso,  founded  in  1690  1 
P.  Ant.  Arteaga,  sue  by  P.  Garcia  de  ZHfiiga,  or  San  Fruicisco,  who  is  bmii 
there;  Piroe  nation;  convento  of  S.  Antonio;  vineyard;  fish-stream. 

Socorro  (Nra  Sra),  7  L  above  Senecd,  of  Piros  nation;  600  inhab.;  foond 
by  P.  Garcia. 

Alamillo  (Sta  Ana),  3  L  above  Socorro;  900  Piros. 

Sevilleta,  5  L  from  Alamillo  across  river;  Pirns. 

I^leta  (S.  Antonio),  no  distance  ^iven;  where  a  small  stream  with  the  B 
del  Norte  encloses  a  fertile  tract  with  7  Span,  ranches;  convent  bnilt  by  '. 
Juan  de  Salas;  2,000  inhab.  of  Tignas  nation.  Here  is  the  jxuo  for  Acom 
Zufti,  etc 

Alameda  (Sta  Ana),  8  L  above  I^eta;  300  inhab.  of  Tignas  nation;  nank 
for  the  dliintoa  which  shade  the  road  for  4  L 

Puray,  or  Pumay  (S.  Bartolome),  1  L  from  Sandla (Alameda?);  200Tigiii 
the  name  moans  'gnsanoe,'  or  worms. 

SandiA  (S.  Francisco),  1  L  (from  Puaray);  3,000  Tignas;  convent,  whc 
P.  Estevan  de  Perea,  the  founder,  is  buried;  also  the  sknll  of  P.  Rodrigac 
tlie  1st  martyr,  is  venerated. 

S.  Felipe,  on  the  river  on  a  height  (apparently  on  X.  bank);  600  inhs 
with  the  little  pneblo  of  Sta  Ana;  of  Znres  (Queres)  nation;  convent  found 
by  P.  Cri*.  Quiaoues,  wlio,  wiih  P.  GenSn.  Pedraza»  is  buried  here. 

Sto  iK^min^o,  2  1.  al>ove  S.  Felipe;  loO  inhab.;  one  of  the  best  conveni 
where  the  arohives  are  kept,  and  where,  in  '61,  was  celebrated  an  anto-de-i 
byonler  of  the  inquisitio!!;  P.  Juan  de  E^calona  buried  here;  padres  in  *{ 
Tal.ilon  ion^*e  oustolio),  Lorenzana,  and  Montesdeoca. 

Sta  Fe,  villA»  S  L  from  Sio  IXimingo;  residence  of  the  gov.  and  soldie] 
with  4  j»a<lne*. 

Tesuivae  tS.  Lorenzt^^,  2  1.  from  Sta  Fe,  in  a  forest;  200  Tiguas  (Tehua 
P.  Juan  Bautisia  rici. 

NamW  iS.  Fraiioisco\  3  1.  E.  of  Tesnque,  5  L  from  Rio  del  Norte;  2  liti 
settloniont*  of  ^TiUHMia  and  t\i\'a  Mangue;  tkK)  inhab.;  P.  Touiis  de  Torres. 

S.  Il.iefvm><\  nvar  tlie  rivcr.  and  2  1.  from  Jaci^na,  in  a  fertile  tract,  wi 
20  farms:  Sv«0  inhal*. :  W,  MoraU-s,  Sanchez  de  Pro,  and  Fr.  Luis. 

St.i  Clara,  ot>iiveiit«\  on  a  height  l»y  the  river;  300  inhab.;  a  vi^ta  of 
IMo:oii>o. 

S.  Juan  «lo  Ivvt  Cal^llerxi^,  300  iiihaK:  visita  of  S.  Ildefonso.  In  sight  i 
the  buiUUngi  of  the  vola  de  S.  irabriel,  the  1st  Span.  capitaL 
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Picnrfes  (S.  Lorenzo),  6  1.  (from  S.  Juan),  on  a  height;  3,000  inhab. ;  Fr. 
nsio  de  Zirate  served  and  is  buried  here;  P.  Matias  Rendon  in  '80. 

Tahos  (S.  Gerdnimo  de  Taos),  3  1.  (?)  from  Picnrles  and  5  L  from  the  river, 

a  fine  valley;  2,000  inhab.  and  some  Spaniards;  in  1031,  P.  Pedro  Mi- 

vanda  de  Avila  was  killed  here;  PP.  Juan  de  Pedrosa  and  ^tonio  de  Mora 
in '80. 

Acoma  (S.  Estevan),  east  (?)  of  Cia  on  a  pefiol  1  L  in  ciroum.  a,nd  dOfjttadoa 
liigh;  1,500  inhab.,  converted  by  P.  Juan  Kamirez;  in  '80,  P.  Ldcas  Maldo* 

Hemes  (S.  Diego  de  Jemes),  a  large  pueblo  formed  of  5  smaller  ones,  with 
£,(XK)  inhab. ;  in  charge  of  P.  Juan  de  Jesus. 

Alona  (Purisima),  24  1.  from  Acoma,  with  2  visitas,  called  Mazqufa  and 
Caquima;  1,500  inhab.;  P.  Juan  de  Bal.     (ZuAi  prov.) 

Aguico  (Coucepcion),  3  1.  w.  of  Alona,  with  other  small  pueblos;  1,000 
inhab;  they  revolted  in  *32,  and  killed  P.  Fran.  Letrado;  in  80  the  padre 
escaped. 

Aguatobi  (S.  Bernardino),  in  Moqui  prov.,  26  1.  from  Zufii;  800  inhab. 
eoQTerted  by  P.  Fran,  de  Porras;  much  pumice  stone;  P.  Jose  de  Figueroa, 
or  Conoepcion,  in  '80. 

Kongo  pabi  (S.  Bartolom^),  7  1.  from  A.,  with  a  visita  called  Moxainabi; 
500 inhab.;  P.  Jos^  Truiillo  in  *80. 

Oraybi  (S.  Fran. ;  others  say  S.  Miguel),  farthest  w.  of  the  Moqui  towns, 
orer  70  L  from  Sta  F^;  had  14,000  gentiles,  but  a  pestilence  consumed  them; 
1,200  in  a  visita  called  Gualpi;  PP.  Jose  de  ESspeleta  and  Agustin  de  Sta 
Maria. 

0)chitf,  3  1.  from  Sto  Domingo;  3(X)  inhab.  of  Queres  nation;  the  padre 
ttcaped  in  '80. 

Galisteo  (Sta  Cruz),  6  1.  (from  Cochitf  ?),  with  S.  Cristdbal  as  a  visita;  800 
inhab.  of  Tanos  nation;  here  once  served  P.  Antonio  de  Aranda;  in  '80  PP. 
Joan  Bemal,  custodio,  and  Domingo  de  Vera. 

Pecoe  (Porcitlncula),  on  the  eastern  or  Quivira  frontier,  in  a  finely  wooded 
ooQntry;  has  a  magnificent  church  with  six  towers;  pop.  not  given;  P.  Fern. 
de  Velasco. 

S.  Mircos,  'on  the  right  toward  the  n.,  5  1.  from  Sto  Domingo;  *  600 
inhab.  of  Queres  nation;  2  visitas,  S.  L&zaro  and  Cienega;  P.  ManueiTinoco. 
Cbilili  (Katividad),  3  1.  from  S.  JJaaro;  500  Piros.  converted  by  P.  Alonso 
^einado,  who  is  buried  here;  this  is  the  1st  pueblo  of  the  Salinas  valley. 

Qnarac  (Coucepcion),  3  L  from  Chilili;  600  Tiguas  speaking  Piros  lang. ; 
eonveited  by  P.  Perea;  here  is  buried  P.  Gerdnimo  de  la  Liana. 

Taxique  (S.  Miguel),  2  L  from  Quarac;  300  inhab. ;  the  padre  escaped  in 
"80. 

Abbo  (S.  Gr^orio),  in  the  Salinas  valley,  which  is  10  1.  in  circum.,  and 
TjTodaces  much  excellent  salt;  800  inhab. ;  2  visitas,  Tenabo  and  Tabira  (Gran 
Wira  ?);  15  L  farther  east  are  some  Christian  Jumanas  served  by  the  padre 
^  Qiarac;  P.  Fran,  de  Acebedo  is  buried  at  Abbo. 

All  the  padres  named  above  as  serving  in  '80  were  killed  in  the  revolt  of 
tint  year;  the  survivors  are  named  in  note  5  of  the  next  chapter.  See  also 
^P  in  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DECADE  OF  FREEDOM. 

1680-1691. 

Causes  op  the  Revolt— Religious  Tyranny — ^The  Patriot  Leaders — 
Pope,  Catiti,  TupattJ,  and  Jaca— The  Knotted  Cord — The  Plot 
Revealed  —  Massacre  of  400  Spaniards  —  Twenty-one  Martyr 
Friars — Names — Sieoe  of  Santa  Fi — The  Governor's  Victory  and 
Retreat — Down  the  Rio  del  Korte  to  El  Paso — Presidio  del 
Paso  del  Norte — Pope's  Rule  in  New  Mexico— Liberty  and  An- 
archy—Fruitless Estrada  of  1681 — DsffTRUcnoN  of  the  Pue- 
blos—  The  Faithful  Tiouas  of  Isleta  —  OTEnanN  Censured— 
Events  at  El  Paso— Mission  Items — Rule  of  Cruzat  and  Rbnsros 
— Huerta's  PRarEcr — Battle  at  Cia — A  New  Gk>yEEiiOR. 

The  pueblo  communities  were  now  to  rid  themselves 
for  a  time  of  their  Spanish  masters,  whom  they^  re- 
garded as  tyrants.  Past  efforts  to  shake  off  their 
fetters  had  only  shown  how  tightly  they  were  riveted. 
They  were  required  to  render  imphcit  obedience,  and 
to  pay  heavy  tribute  of  pueblo  products  and  personal 
service.  Their  complaints,  however,  in  this  direction 
are  not  definitely  known.  The  Spaniards  in  their 
later  gathering  of  testimony  ignored  this  element  of 
secular  oppression,  if,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  it  ex- 
isted, and  represented  the  revolt  to  be  founded  exclu- 
sively, as  it  was  indeed  largely,  on  religious  grounda 
The  New  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  more  strongly 
attached  than  most  American  tribes  to  their  aborigi- 
nal faith,  and  they  had  secretly  continued  so  far  as 
possible  the  practice  of  the  old  forms  of  worship.  The 
friars  had  worked  zealously  to  stamp  out  every  vestige 
of  the  native  rites;  and  the  authorities  had  enforced 
the  strictest  comphance  with  Christian  regulations,  not 

(174) 
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liesitatiag  to  punish  the   slightest  neglect,   unbelief, 
relapse  into  paganism,  so-called  witchcraft,  or  chafing 
under  missionary  rule,  with  flogging,  imprisonment, 
slavery,  or  even  death.     During  the  past  thirty  years 
large  numbers  of  natives  had  been  hanged  for  alleged 
sorcery,  or  communion  with  the  devil,  though  gen- 
erally accused  also  of  projected  rebellion  or  plotting 
with  the  Apaches.     The  influence  of  the  native  old 
men,  or  priests — sorcerers,  the  Spaniards  called  them 
—was  still  potent;  the  very  superiority  of  the  pueblo 
organization  gave  the  patriotic  conspirators  an  advan- 
tage ;  past  failures  had  taught  caution ;  and  so  skil- 
fully was  the  movement  managed  that  the  premature 
outbreak  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon  was 
iardly  less   successful  and  deadly  than  would   have 
been  the  revolt  as  planned.^ 

Pope,  connected  with  a  former  disturbance  and  ac- 
oiised  of  many  crimes,  was  the  moving  spirit  now.     He 
'^^-as  a  San  Juan  Indian,  but  made  Taos  the  centre  of 
Jiis  eflbrts.     Appealing  to  the  popular  superstition  as 
ell  as  patriotism,  he  claimed  to  have  formed  an  alli- 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  or  El  Demon  io  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  personally  or  through  his  agents  and 
^kasociates  — chief  among  whom  were  Catiti  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Tupatii  of  Picurf,  and  Jaca  of  Taos — Pope 
\>rought  into  his  scheme  all  the  pueblos  except  those 
of  the  Piros  in  the  south,  who  for  tome  unexplained 
reason  were  not  invited.     The  Tanos  and  the  Queres 
of  Ci^nega  are  doubtfully  said  to  have  shown  some  re- 
luctance.    A  knotted  cord  was  the  mysterious  calen- 

I  Testimony  on  the  canses  and  methods  of  the  plot  was  taken  from  many 

uti?es  in  the  next  15  yean,  and  is  somewhat  voluminously  recorded;  but  I 

■ball  make  no  attempt  to  present  details.     There  is  a  general  agreement  in 

^eridence,  whether  it  comes  from  secular  or  ecclesiastical  sources.  Notwith- 

>^ding  past  (|uarrels,  the  friars  seem  to  have  had  no  charges  to  make  against 

^  gov.  and  his  officers  in  this  matter,  all  attributing  the  revolt  to  demoniac 

infltteaoes  on  a  superstitioas  and  idolatrous  j>eople.  SigUenza,  Mercuric  Vo- 

^^^  589,  tells  ns  uiat  the  plot  had  been  brewing  for  fourteen  years.  Vetan- 

^t  Ckrom.,  103-4,  Id.,  MenoL,  119,  says  it  was  foretold  6  years  in  advance 

■7  &  cirl  miracnloculy  raised  from  the  dead,  who  said  it  was  to  be  due  to 

P|[<wat  lack  of  respect  for  the  padres.     All  suits  against  the  friara  were 

^^wpon  dropped  in  teraor.  bat  it  was  too  late.    A  friar  abroad  also  f ore- 

Wd  tile  event. 
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dar  sent  by  awifl  runners  to  all  the  pueblos  to  make 
known  the  date  of  rising,  which  seems  to  have  beea 
fixed  for  the  13th  of  August,  1680.* 

Despite  the  utmost  precautions,  however — no 
woman  being  intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  Pope 
kiUing  his  own  son-in-law  on  suspicion  of  treachery — 


New  Mexii.'u 


■  Escalntite  in  print  malcM  the  date  the  18th,  bat  my  US.  Dopy  tuu  it  ISth. 
OS  (liN'A  (-rti^!);.  Davis  and  Miller,  Kn<l  some  of  the  orig.  corresp.,  maka  it 
Au^.  lUth,  llio  pint  Ix'ing  ivvealcd  on  the  8tb.  Ot«rmiD'B  DftrratiTS  l>e^n> 
abruptly  with  thu  lOth,  aud  says  nothing  of  preceding  NveUltona.  Tha 
'  ■■  '  '  ■  eiitiimeii  by  the  original  AUthiHitiea.  Davia' cxpUnnitifHi, 
'    t  ilayB  lieforo  tha  rising,  Uld  thmt  okch  pneblo  ooa- 
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the  influence  of  the  friars  over  certain  converts  was 
so  strong  that  the  plot  was  revealed,  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  9th,  from  several  different  sources.' 

The  Tanos  of  San  Ldzaro  and  San  Cristobal  revealed 
Pope's  plot  to  Padre  Bernal,  the  custodio.  Padre 
Velasco  of  Pecos  received  a  like  confession  from  one 
of  his  neophytes.  The  alcalde  of  Taos  sent  a  warning 
which  caused  the  governor  to  arrest  two  Tesuque 
Indians  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Tehuas  to  consult 
with  the  Tanos  and  Queres.  Otermin  sent  messen- 
gers in  all  haste  to  warn  padres  and  settlers  south  of 
San  Felipe  to  flee  to  Isleta,  while  those  of  the  north 

'  The  origiiial  authority  on  the  revolt  of  1680  is  Otermin,  Extrcxtoa  de  Doe. 
■^lut.  J^.  Mex,,  taeados  de  los  autoa  existenUs  en  el  ofido  del  Supremo  gobiemo  de 
e.^da  eartej  que  sobreel  Levaniamientodel  aHo de  16S0/ormd  Don  Antonio  de  Oter- 
v»un^  gohetnador  y  eamtan  general  del  miemo  reino,  copy  from  the  Mexican  ar- 
chives, in  N,  Mex.,  Doc  JaisL,  MS.,  115^1728.     This  record,  equivalent  to  a 
journal  of  the  governor's  movements,  expanded  by  various  corresp.  and  autoe, 
^Kztenda  from  Aug.  10,  1680,  to  the  spring  of  1682.     It  is  very  voluminous,  and 
'^edionaly  verbose,  most  of  the  record  being  repeated  several  times  in  various 
Cormfl,  and  a  report  by  the  fiscal  in  Mex.  being  a  resum^  that  is  more  satisfac« 
'^^orv  to  the  reader  than  the  bulky  oriffinaL    In  the  same  coL  of  N.  Mex,,  Doc., 
'^iS.,  514-81,  are  several  important  letters  written  at  £1  Paso  in  Aug. -Dec. 
^680  by  the  friars.     In  Vetancur,  Chronica,  94-104,  and  Id,,  Menohgio,  passim, 
"^he  standard  chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio,  pub. 
^Ji  1697,  but  written  about  1691,  before  tne  reconquest  of  N.  Mex.,  we  find 
'Xnach  valuable  information  about  the  missions  just  uefore  the  revolt,  and  the 
^Criars  who  lost  their  lives.     Escalante,  Carta,  116  et  seq.,  is  also  one  of  the 
^tiest  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  author  having  searched  the  archives  by 
carder  of  his  superior  in  1778,  and  thus  consulted  doubtless  much  missionary 
corresp.  in  a^ldition  to  Otermin's  record.     Davis,  Span,  Conq,,  287-335,  gives 
4ft  very  satisfactory  narrative  from  the  archives — tbat  is,  following  Otermin,  a 
copy  of  whose  Extractoe  was  found  at  Sta  F^.     The  same  authority  was  con- 
sulted by  Gregg,  Com.  Prairies,  i.  121-7,  and  Miller,  in  Sta  F6  Centenmal. 
Otermin,  Vetancur,  and  Escalante  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  authori- 
ties on  this  subject.     Other  works,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  on  special  points,  are  as  follows:  Niel,  ApunL,  103  et  seq. ;  ViUagutierre, 
Hid.  Conq,  Itsa,  204-9;  Ddvila,  Mem.  HiaL,  pt  ii.  1-2;  Cavo,  Trea  Sighs,  ii. 
57-eO;    ViOasencr,   Tealro,  iL  419;  Mange,  Hiat,  Pimeria,  227-8;  Arch.  N. 
Mex,,  129;  Lezaun,  NoUcias,  MS.,  129  et  seq.;  Arridvita,  Oron.  Ser<if.,  199;  Ar- 

r,  Cron.  Zac,  249-50;  Rmra,  Gob.  de  Mex.,  i.  252-3;  Id.,  HiaL  Jaiapa,  I 
102;  SigHema  y  GdMora,  Mercurio  Volanle,  MS.,  589  et  seq.;  Zamacoia, 
Hiai.  Mel,  v.  429^-37;  Buatamanie,  OabmeU  Mex.,  L  35-6;  Alvarez,  Eatudioa, 
m.  224-6,  264-5;  Laeunxa,  Diacuraoa,  no.  xxxv.  503;  Eacudero,  Not.  ChiL, 
231;  Eapinoaa,  Cron.,  35;  Prince's  HiaL  SL,  190-205;  CarleUm,  in  SmUh.  Inat. 
Bepi,  1854;  Brevoort*sN.  Mex.,  83;  Dampier'a  Voy.,  i.  272;  Mayer  a  Mex.  Aziec, 
I  213-14;  8i  Fronds,  Life,  557;  Davia  El  Oringo,  75-80,  134-7;  Melinea  SOOO 
MUea,  136;  Beltrami,  Mex.,  L  280-1;  Nouv,  Ann,  Voy.,  cxxxi.  255;  Domenech^a 
Dea.,  180-3;  Modem  Trav.,  Mex,,  ii.  72;  Hintona  Handbook,  388.     The  matter 
tfaiu  refesred  to  varies  from  accurate  narrative  to  worthless  mention,  but  con- 
tains no  original  information  of  valne.    The  pages  cited  or  the  following  ones 
in  most  eases  indnde  the  reconquest  in  1092. 
Bxvr.  Abu.  AND  M.  lUx.   12 
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* 

were  to  start  for  the  capital  or  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Cafiada.  Pope  saw  that  his  only  hope  of  success 
was  in  immediate  action,  and  by  his  orders  the  Taos, 
Picurfes,  and  Tehuas  attacked  the  missions  and  farms 
of  the  northern  pueblos  before  dawn  on  the  10th, 
"llevandolo  todo  d  sangre  y  fuego."  Apparently, 
hostilities  had  been  committed  at  Santa  Clara  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  and  some  of  the  more  distant  pueblos 
rose  a  day  or  two  later,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
premature  outbreak.  I  follow  Escalante's  version  for 
what  is  not  found  in  Otermin's  journal;  but  little  reli- 
ance can  be  put  in  the  accuracy  of  details.  All  agree 
that  the  outbreak  was  on  the  10th,  day  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, and  that  it  was  premature.  On  that  day  Al- 
fdrez  Lucero  and  a  soldier  arrived  at  Santa  Fd  with 
news  of  the  rising  of  the  Tehuas,  reporting  that  the 
alcalde  mayor  had  collected  the  people  at  La  Canada, 
and  that  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Santa  Clara. 
Captain  Francisco  Gomez  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  returned  on  the  12th  with  confirmation 
and  a  few  details  of  the  disaster.  The  governor  on 
the  13tli  ordered  the  alcalde  and  sargento  mayor,  Luis 
Quintaua,  to  bring  in  the  people  from  La  Canada  to 
Santa  Fe,  which  was  probably  accomplished.*  He 
sent  out  native  scouts,  despatched  an  order  to  Lieuten- 
ant-general Alonso  Garcia  to  send  aid  from  Isleta, 
and  prepared  to  defend  the  capital 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  New  Mexicans  to  utterly  ex- 
terminate the  Spaniards;  and  in  the  massacre  none 
was  spared — neither  soldier,  priest,  or  settler,  personal 
friend  or  foe,  young  or  old,  man  or  woman — except  that 
a  few  beautiful  women  and  girls  were  kept  as  captives. 
From  San  Felipe  south  all  were  warned  in  time 
to  make  their  escape.  Many  settlers  of  the  valley 
farther  north  took  refuo:e  at  La  Canada  and  were 
saved;  but  in  all  the  missions  of  the  north  and  east 

*  Otormiii  is  not  clear  al>out  thU,  but  I  find  no  foundation  for  Davis*  inter- 
pretation to  the  etfeot  that  all  at  La  Cafiada  perished.  Escalante  says  they 
reached  $ta  Fc  safely;  and  it  is  certain  that  Quintaua  himself  did  so. 
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and  west  only  the  friar  at  Cochitf,  those  at  Santa  F6, 
and  one  in  the  Zuni  province — who  was  perhaps  ab- 
sent— escaped  death.  The  number  of  victims  was 
slightly  over  400,  including  21  missionaries  and  73 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  those  who  escaped 
were  about  1,950,  including  11  missionaries  and  155 
capable  of  bearing  arms/  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
friars  with  few  exceptions  were  new-comers,  and  that 
the  whole  number  in  the  province  was  less  than  might 
liave  been  expected  from  preceding  annals. 

On  August  14th  the  scouts  returned  and  reported 
that  500  Indians  from  Pecos  and  the  eastern  pueblos 
i^ere  approaching;  and  next  morning  the  foe  appeared 
.at  San  Miguel  in  the  suburbs  of  the  villa.*     One  of 
the  number  was  induced  to  enter  the  town  and  hold 
a  conference ;  but  he  said  that  nothing  could  change 
the  determination  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  brought 
two  crosses,  one  red,  as  a  token  of  war,  the  other  white, 
indicating  peace ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  should  choose 
the  white  flag  they  must  immediately  quit  the  coun- 
try.     They   said  they   had   killed   God   and    Santa 
Maria,  and  the  king  must  yield.     The  governor  sent 
out  a  force  to  attacK  the  enemy  before  reenforcements 
could  arrive,  and  soon  went  out  in  person.    The  battle 
lasted  nearly  all  day,  but  when  the  Spaniards  seemed 

*  The  friars  who  periahed  are  named,  with  some  biog.  information,  by  P. 
Ayeta  in  a  letter  of  sept.  11th,  and  also  by  Vetancur  as  follows:  P.  Juan  de 
Bal,  Spaniard,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  71;  Jaan  Bemal,  cnstodio,  Mexican,  came 
in  74;  Joee  Espeleta,  Span.,  before  '60;  Jos^  Figueroa,  Mex.,  74;  Juan  Ban- 
tista.  Span.,  77;  Jaan  de  Jesus,  Span.,  *67;  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  Span.,  74; 
Ldcas  lAaldonado,  Span.,  *67;  Joan  Montesdeoca,  Mex.,  '67;  Ant.  Mora,  Mex., 
71;  Lois  Morales,  Mex.,  *Q4;  Juan  Pedrosa,  Mex.,  '64;  Matias  Rendon,  Mex., 
74;  Antonio  Sanchez,  Mex.,  77;  Agust.  Sta  Marfa,  Mex.,  74;  Juan  Talaban, 

Span.,  '62;  Mannel  Tinooo, ,  74;  Tomis  Torres,  Mex.,  77;  Jose  Trujillo, 

Span.,  '67;  Fern.  Velasco,  Span.,  before  '50;  Juan  Dom.  Vera,  Max.,  74. 
I'or  distribution,  see  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  surviving  friars 
named  in  a  letter  of  P.  Sierra  of  Sept.  4th  were  PP.  Jose  (or  Ant. )  Bonilla, 
Fran.  Gomez  de  la  Cadena,  Andrds  Duran,  Fran.  Farfan,  Nicolds  Hurtado, 
Diego  Mendoa^  Fran.  Mufkoz,  Diego  Parraga,  Ant.  Sierra,  Tomds  Tobalina, 
and  Juan  Zavaleta.  Five  captains  are  named  as  having  been  killed:  Fran. 
Jimenez,  Agostin  Carbajal,  Cris.  de  Anaya,  Jos^  Nieto,  and  Andres  Gomez. 

•Davis,  Miller,  and  Gregg  imply  that  it  was  on  the  12th  or  13th;  but 
Ofeermtn's  record  is  clear.  Escalante  speaks  of  the  Tlascaltec  suburb  or  ward 
ci  Analco,  which  is  not  unlikely,  though  I  have  found  ao  earlier  mention  of 
•odi  a  Tlascaltec  colony  in  K.  Mex. 
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on  the  point  of  victory,  the  northern  army  of  Taos, 
Picurfes,  and  Tehuas  appeared  on  the  field,  and  Oter- 
min  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  men  to  protect  the 
palacio,  where  women  and  children  had  taken  refuge. 
The  siege  of  Santa  F^  lasted  five  days/  The  natives 
were  about  3,000  strong.  They  soon  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  suburbs,  and  indeed  all  but  the  plaza  and 
casus  reaks.  The  church  and  convent  were  burned, 
and  the  water  supply  was  cut  off.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000,  Otermin  had  less  than  150  men,  many 
of  them  servants  utterly  unfit  for  military  service; 
but  the  situation  was  critical,  and  finally  on  the  20th 
with  100  men  he  made  a  desperate  sortie.  Invoking 
**the  sweet  name  of  Marfa,"  this  forlorn  hope  threw 
itself  against  the  besiegers  and  drove  them  back, 
killing  300  and  bringing  47  captives  into  the  villa, 
who,  after  their  testimony  had  been  taken,  were  shot 
in  the  plaza.^  During  the  whole  siege  and  battles 
only  five  Spaniards  were  killed,  though  the  governor 
an(l  many  others  were  wounded. 

It  was  decided  on  the  21st  to  abandon  Santa  F<J, 
or,  as  the  original  record  puts  it,  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Islota;  clothing  to  the  value  of  $8,000  was  dis- 
tributed ;  and  the  governor,  garrison,  women  and 
and  children,  and  three  friars — Cadena,  Duran,  and 
Farfan — about  1,000  persons  in  all,  began  their  march 
on  foot,  each  carrying  his  own  luggage,  as  the  horses 
were  barely  sufficient  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
natives,  though  watching  the  fugitives  from  the  hills 
and  sometimes  being  seen  at  a  distance,  made  no 
attack.  Perhaps  they  had  not  yet  the  courage  to 
faee  the  desperate  valor  of  Otermin's  little  band,  or 

•  From  the  16th  to  mh.  or  7  days,  15th  to  20th.  Most  writers  make  it 
9  diiys,  that  is,  from  the  1st  alarm  on  the  10th  to  the  19th. 

''Miller  says  nothing  of  this  affair,  representing  the  Spaniards  as  having 
cnt  thoir  way  out.  Cavo.says  they  escaped  bv  stealth  when  hunger  and  the 
stomh  of  tload  Invlies  l>ooame  intolerable.  ViUacutierre  tells  us  that  Gov. 
O.  out  off  the  water  to  drive  the  Indians  out  of  the  fort  they  had  seized. 
Tho  o:\prives  said  the  plot  had  l>een  made  lone  ago  at  Tesuque;  but  that  the 
ro.il  loader  was  a  man  in  the  north  whom  Monteioma  had  left  behind  as 
lieutenant  on  his  dej>arture  for  Mexico, 
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they  waited  for  the  hardships  of  the  march  to  render 
their  deadly  task  less  difficult;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  content  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  now 
that  their  chief  object  had  been  eflFected  in  the  invad- 
ers' retreat. 

The  route  was  by  Santo   Domingo,  where  were 
found  the  bodies  of  three  padres  and  five  other  Span- 
iards who  had  been  murdered,  and  thence    to  San 
^Felipe  and  Sandfa,  whose  Spanish   inhabitants   had 
escaped,  though  all  these  pueblos  had  been  sacked  and 
partially  ruined,  all  vestiges  of  Christianity  having 
been  destroyed.     Several  haciendas  on  the  way  were 
found  in  ruins,  with  evidence  that  the  occupants  had 
teen  killed.     Isleta  was  reached  on  the  27th;  but  the 
xefugees  under  Captain  Garcia  had  left  this  pueblo 
thirteen  days  before  and  gone  south  to  Fra  Crist6bal.* 
^t  Alamillo,  in  the  region  of  Socorro,  the  governor 
-met  Garcia,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  his  messen- 
gers and  returned.      Legal  proceedings  were  begun 
against  him  for  having   left   Isleta  without  orders; 
l)ut  he  claimed  to  have  acted  from  necessity,  having 
neither  force  nor  supplies,  and  believing  that  all  in 
the  north  were  dead.     Here  also,  on  September  6th, 
was  met  Pedro  de  Leiva  with  thirty  men,  part  of  the 
escort  of  Padre  Ayeta's  supply  train,  sent  up  from 
El  Paso  by  the  procurador  to  aid  the  fugitives.     All 
went  south  to  Fra  Cristobal,  where  on  the  16th  a 
council  determined  that  under  the  circumstances  it 


*  Sept.  4th  Garcia  writes  from  Fra  CriBttShal  to  P.  Ayeta  at  El  Paso,  having 
JQst  received  news  from  the  gov.  N,  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  614-20;  also  P.  Sierra 
to  same  on  same  date,  giving  names  of  surviving  padres.  Id.,  570-5.  It 
appears  that  capt.  Seb.  Herrera  and  Fern.  Chavez,  retaming  from  the  Yuta 
eoantry,  were  at  Taos  when  the  revolt  occurred,  but  escaped,  reached  Sta  F6 
while  Uie  sieee  was  in  progress,  and  passed  on  to  join  Garefa  at  Isleta.  Aug. 
31st,  letter  o?  Ayeta  to  viceroy  when  he  had  heard  of  the  revolt,  but  sup- 

Ked  Otermin  and  all  in  the  N.  to  have  perished.  M.^  559-81.  He  says 
va  has  started  v.  on  the  30th  with  27  men  and  supplies;  thinks  a  stand 
most  be  made  at  £1  Paso  or  all  the  north  will  be  lost  to  Spain;  urges  that 
Ldva  be  made  ^ov.  if  Otermin  is  dead;  thinks  27  padres  have  perished.  It 
ii  a  long,  ramblmff  letter,  showing  the  vnriter's  natural  anxiety  at  such  a  time, 
•od  referring  to  the  auioa  for  more  details.  On  Sept.  11th  he  writes  again, 
when  be  has  heard  of  succor  having  reached  both  parties  of  fugitives.  He 
gives  names  and  brief  biog.  of  the  murdered  friars.  Id.,  525-41« 
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was  impracticable  to  return  to  Santa  Fe ;  and  before 
tlie  end  of  September  the  whole  force  was  encamped 
in  tlie  region  of  El  Paso  del  Norte,  where  for  twenty 
years  or  more  the  Franciscans  had  had  a  mission  of 
Guadalupe. 
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^*  Sept.  16th,  Otermin  writes  from  Salineta,  4  L  fromGaadalnpe,  and  speaki 
of  a  great  flood  which  makes  it  difficult  to  cross  the  river;  but  he  appareutly 
crosses  on  the  22<1  to  inspect  Ayeta*s  supplies.  Otermin,  Eximctoe^  llSS-4. 
Doc.  *JOth,  P.  Ayeta  writes  to  the  com.  gen. ,  chiefly  on  details  of  supplies.  He 
Biiys  the  army  is  now  encamped  in  tliree  divisions  on  the  river,  2  L  apart;  Ist 
tlio  gov.,  cabildo,  and  5  friars  at  S.  Lorenzo,  so  named  for  the  day  of  the 
great  revolt;  241,  the  camp  of  S.  Pedro  de  Alcantara  with  4  padres;  and  3d, 
tlie  camp  of  Sacramento,  under  P.  Alvaro  Zavaleta  as  prelate.  The  rest  of 
t!ie  i^adres  are  at  the  convent  <^  Guadalupe,  P.  NicoUs  Uurtado  l^^ng  l>een 
appointed  cu8to<lio.  X.  Mac.,  Doc,  MS.,  541-58.  Vetancur,  CArtm.,  9%^  teUi 
uj  that  Guadalupu  was  founded  by  P.  Garcia  de  Zdfiiga  among  the  Mansos 
in  1(^~*9,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  in  *68  by  P.  Juan  Talaban.  In  about 
1 G91  it  has  1 ,000  neophytes,  or  2,000  with  the  fu^tivee  from  N.  Mex.  Twelve 
1.  away  is  a  mission  station  of  S.  Francisco,  with  one  padre;  and  1|  L  from 
here  i  S.  Fran,  or  Guadalupe  ?)  is  the  Real  de  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  following  items  about  the  revolt,  collected  by  Davis  and  others,  but 
not  iioteil  by  K.'^calante,  may  in  a  few  instances  have  some  slight  foundation 
in  fict.  P.  Jesus  Morador,  of  Jemcs,  was  taken  from  bed,  bound  naked  on  a 
ho.<:'s  l>ack,  and  thus  with  blows  and  yells  paraded  through  the  town,  being 
afterwanls  hiaiself  ridden  and  spurred  till  he  fell  dead.  (Gregg  tells  the 
Kuno  story,  but  of  a  [)ailre  at  Cia,  on  the  authority  of  a  captive  named  Ojeda. 
Vetauour  savs  there  was  a  dispute  at  Jemes,  some  of  the  people  wishing  to 
save  Pa^lre  )uau  dc  Jesus,  who  was  finally  kdled  kneeling  in  the  plaza  and 
cTnbraoing  the  Clirist.)  At  Acoma  PP.  Maldonado,  Figueroa,  aiid  Mora 
(only  Maldonado  was  really  at  Acoma)  were  tied  together  and  inarched  naked 
through  tlie  strtH^ts  with  abuse  and  insult  of  every  kind,  till  Figueroa,  by 
oi»en  tIerianiH)  an  I  prc«lioting  the  tormentors*  downfall  in  3  years,  provoke 
t:ie:n  to  kill  all  thri-e  with  clubs  and  stones.  At  Zu&i  PP.  Analiza,  Espinosa, 
and  C\ilzid:i  (no  suoh  {Mulrcs  were  in  the  country  at  this  date)  were  shot  by 
A.'s  servant,  who  was  forced  to  do  the  deed.  Here  the  victims  were  buried 
in  the  church,  but  elsewhere  thrown  outside  the  imeblo  limits.  (There  may 
l>c  st^nie  vaijue  ref.  t<^  an  earlier  event.  D.,  in  El  Grimjo,  75-9,  mentions  a 
tra.l.  that  the  ZuAi  (>adre  was  not  killed — which  was  true — but  abjured  his 
faith.)  The  M(X|ui  (vadre^  Vallada  and  Lombarde  (names  incorrect)  were 
stoned  U^  dt^th  after  the  usual  insults;  and  the  P.  procurador  on  his  way 
from  Acoma  to  Zufti  was  killetl  while  kueelins  in  prayer.  Gregg  preserves 
tlie  tra4.lition  that  S.  Felii>e  remainetl  faithful  and  saved  also  the  padre  of 
another  ]>uel)lo,  who  when  water  faileil  and  all  were  about  to  perish,  prayer> 
fully  t»^H'ntHl  a  vein  in  each  arm,  from  which  flowed  water  in  copious  streams. 
Arlegui,  Cmn,  Zu:,  249-o0,  mentions  a  P.  Alonzo  Gd  who,  in  this  revolt  of 
»tonie  otluT.  api»eared  at  the  window  of  the  church  where  the  Christians  had 
taken  retuge.  an. I  w.is  shot  wliile  trying  to  appease  the  rebels.  At  S.  Juan, 
aoo.  to  Aiy-h.  X.  M'X.,  1*J*>.  three  Si>an.  women  were  kept  alive  and  kore 
enildren  tluring  their  captivity.  Villaseflor  and  others  state  that  S.  Juan  de 
los  CaKilliTiK*  was  so  named  for  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  its  people  in  this 
rt»volt,  but  the  n;Mne  had  really  l>een  given  81  years  before.  Pino,  Expos,,  5, 
and  Frejes  say  that  S.  Juan  anvl  Pecos  remaine*!  faithful  to  the  Span.;  and 
Kiudolier  thinks  this  may  l>e  true  of  Pec*is,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
origHal  reonls,  C'arleton,  Smi/hf.  InM.,  '54.  p.  313,  preserves  Uie  story  that 
the  7v>  )Ki4lre^  of  <^uivira,  only  2  of  whom  escaped,  buried  immense  treasnre, 
the  existence  of  which  was  revealed  later  by  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
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Father  Ayeta's  wagon-train  of  supplies,  the  depar- 
ture of  which  from  Mexico  has  been  noted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  a  veritable   godsend   to  the 
refugees,  without  which  many  must  have  perished, 
and  no  stand  could  have  been  made  at  El  Paso.    As  it 
was,  with  all  the  padre  procurador's  energy  and  liber- 
ality, distributing  from  his  store — most  of  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  friars — ten  head  of  cattle  and  ten 
fanegas  of  com  daily,  and  with  some  aid  from  the 
Ifueva   Vizcayan   authorities   at   Parral    and    Casas 
Orandes,  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  exiles. 
Jtfany  abandoned   the  company  and  were  scattered 
in  the  Chihuahua  settlements.     At  the  end  of  the 
^rear  Ayeta  went  to  Mexico  with  a  full  report  of  mis- 
"fortunes  and  a  petition  for  relief,  and  his  mission  was 
successful ; "  for  the  viceroy  not  only  took  steps  to  re- 
lieve present  necessities,  but  ordered  preparations  to 
lt)e  made  for  the  reconquest  of  the  lost  province.     Ayeta 
came  back  early  in  1681,  still  in  charge  of  the  royal 
interests,  bringing  cheering  news,  supplies,  and  reen- 
forcements.      Then — or  possibly   not    till    1682 — ^El 
Paso  was  founded,  at  or  near  the  temporary  camp  of 
San  Lorenzo,  as  a  kind  of  presidio  and  supply  station 
for  the  reconquest  and  protection  of  New  Mexico.^ 

extinct  race;  henoe  the  holes  made  by  treaanre-seekera  among  the  ruins.  Dam- 
pier,  Voy.f  L  27*2,  who  heard  of  the  revolt  when  cruising  on  the  Jalisco  coast 
m  1686,  learned  that  some  of  the  Span,  from  N.  Mez.  naA  fled  to  the  gulf  of 
CaL  and  escaped  in  canoes. 

^^In  Oiermin,  Eximctos,  MS.,  118&-1205,  is  a  documentunr  record  of 
Ayeta's  proceedinffs,  largely  filled  with  unimportant  details.  He  had  spent 
$29,250,  of  which  |9,625  was  from  the  royal  coffers.  He  had  an  appointment 
u  procurador  sen.  of  New  Spain,  and  was  ordered  to  Spain;  but  the  audiencia 
in  Feb.  '81  authorized  him  to  suspend  his  departure  in  order  to  go  on  with 
hia  N.  Mez.  enterprise.  On  March  20th  there  was  a  religious  service  at  the 
eoQvent  of  S.  Francisco  in  memory  of  the  21  martyrs.  Dr  Sariftana  preached. 
BMeM,  Diario,  319. 

^'  Davis  and  others  seem  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  £1  Paso  was 
ilready  an  old  and  flourishing  town,  which  idea  leads  them  into  some  con- 
fusion. As  to  ezact  localities  I  make  no  attempt  to  clear  up  the  matter.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  was  an  old  mission  of  Guadalupe  in  the  vicinity.  El  Paso 
vas  '  the  ford '  of  Oftate's  men  in  1598,  and  not,  as  Gregg  suggests,  '  the  pas- 
nge  from  the  north '  of  the  fugitive  Spaniards,  or  as  others  have  thought, 
'the  passage '  of  the  river  from  the  mts  into  the  broad  valley.  Kiel,  Apunt,, 
108,  tells  ns  that  Otermin  having  crossed  the  river  a  flood  occurred  that  pre- 
Tented  the  pursoing  Ind.  firom  crossing,  and  as  for  two  years  the  river  did  not 
mafar  (that  is,  I  suppoM,  retom  to  its  nomial  condition)  the  gov.  had  time  to 
Mfy  £1  Paso! 
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The  New  Mexicans  were  again  masters  in  their 
own  country,  free  to  use  or  abuse  the  liberty  they  had 
won.  Unfortunately,  they  had  a  leader  who,  like  the 
governor  he  had  deposed,  claimed  supreme  authority. 
WilUng  to  restore  the  old  faith,  or  estufa-sorcery, 
Pope  had  no  idea  of  surrendering  his  newly  acquired 
power  or  of  granting  independent  government  to  the 
pueblos.  Therefore,  or  because  of  other  remnants  of 
Spanish  influence,  perhaps  from  the  wrath  of  native 
dieties  or  retribution  sent  by  the  Christian  god,  abo- 
riginal prosperity  was  at  an  end.  Civil  war,  drought, 
famine,  and  pestilence  devastated  the  province  for  a 
decade.  Naturally,  we  know  but  little  of  what  hap- 
pened during  this  period  save  the  final  result;  and  to 
the  reconquest  itself  must  be  attributed  a  large  share 
of  the  devastation.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards,  who 
tell  the  story,  are  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  ruin 
that  followed  apostasy  from  the  faith. 

Pope's  first  task  was  to  obliterate  Christianity  with 
all  its  tokens.  He  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
crosses  and  church  implements;  forbade  the  naming 
of  Jesus  or  Maria ;  decreed  that  men  should  put  away 
their  wives  and  take  others  to  their  liking;  that  all  be 
cleansed  of  baptism  by  water  and  soap-weed,  baptis- 
mal names  being  dropped ;  that  churches  be  destroyed 
and  estufas  reopened ;  that  the  Spanish  language  be 
abandoned  for  native  dialects;  and  that  none  but  native 
crops  be  raised.  The  new  sovereign  travelled  from  pue- 
blo to  pueblo  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his  de- 
crees. Assuming  supernatural  powers,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  Christian  god  was  dead,  having  been  made  of 
rotten  wood,  and  powerless,  while  the  native  gods 
were  still  potent  to  make  the  New  Mexicans  a  pros- 
perous people.  The  Castillos  were  not  to  be  feared, 
for  he  had  built  walls  up  to  the  skies  to  keep  them 
away.  On  his  tour  Pope  dressed  in  full  Indian  cos- 
tume, and  wore  a  bull's  horn  on  his  forehead.  Every- 
where he  was  received  with  honors  similar  to  those 
formerly  exacted  by  the  governor  and  custodio,  scat- 
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tering  corn-meal  upon  the  people  as  a  token  of  his 
blessing.  The  destruction  of  Christian  relics  was  at- 
tended by  noisy  demonstrations,  processions,  dances, 
offerings  to  heathen  deities,  and  every  conceivable 
profanation  of  all  that  the  missionaries  had  held  most 
sacred. 

All  this  was  good  fun  during  the  insane  excitement 
of  victory  and  freedom  from  restraint ;  but  Pope's  rule 
became   oppressive.     He   not   only   threatened   ven- 
geance of  the  gods  on  all  who  refused  to  obey  his 
orders,  but  proceeded  to  execute  that  vengeance,  often 
inflicting    the   death    penalty.     The    most    beautiful 
^w-omen  were  taken  for  himself  and  his  captains.     Ex- 
cessive tribute  was  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
oentral  government.     Civil  discords  and  wars  followed, 
supplemented  by  drought,  which  was  less  adequately 
I>rovided  against  than  of  old.     The  pagan  deities  seem 
have  abandoned  their  worshippers,  and  caused  some 
ery  strange  phenomena.     The  Apaches  and  Yutas 
"•iook  advantage  of  the  situation  to  renew  their  raids 
^r  plunder.     Many  pueblos  were  abandoned,  sites  of 
thers  were  changed,  and  tribes  were  scattered.     Bar- 
V>arism  darker  than  that  of  aboriginal  times  settled 
down  upon  this  northern  land." 

"5U7I  Etcalante,  CaHa,  122-3:  *The  rebel  pneUoe  began  to  quarrel  and 
'^rwe  bitter  war.    The  Qneret,  Taoe,  and  Pecos  fought  against  the  Tehuaa 
^oa  Tanos;  and  the  latter  deposed  Pope — on  account  of  his  despotism,  etc. — 
electing  I^  Tupatd  in  his  place.     He  ruled  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  till 
1688,  when  P<^  was  aoain  elected;  but  died  soon,  and  Tupattl  was  again 
chosen.    Alooao  Catiti  died  earlier;  entering  an  estuia  to  sacrifice,  he  sud- 
denly burst,  all  his  intestines  coming  out  in  sight  of  many  Ind.     Later 
••ch  pueblo  of  the  Queres  governed  itself.     The  Apaches  were  at  peace 
T^th  some  of  the  pueblos,  but  in  others  did  all  the  damage  they  couUL     The 
i^atas,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  misfortune  of  the  Span.,  waged  ceaseless 
^  on  the  Jemes,  Taos,  and  Piourfes,  and  especially  on  the  Tehuas,  on  whom 
wey  committed  great  ravages.    Not  only  thus  and  with  civil  wars  were  the 
'P^itates  afflicted  but  also  with  hunger  and  pestilence.     The  Queres  and  Jemes 
J^vtroyed  the  Tignas  and  Piros  remaining  after  Otermin*s  eatrada  (of  *81,  to 
^<ieieribed  presentlv),  because  they  deemed  them  inclined  to  favor  the  Span. 
J^the  Tiguas  only  a  few  families  escaped  and  retired  to  the  province  of  Aloqui 
ij^oqnif);  of  the  Piros  none  escaped.     Davis  and  Prince  give  a  sood  account 
*  Uie  developments  of  this  period.    Kiel,  AputiL,  103-6,  says  that  for  seven 
y^  it  *  rained  ashes,'  while  for  nine  years  no  water  fell,  and  the  streams  all 
^^  up.    The  Tompiros  were  exterminated;  very  few  Tiguas  and  Jemes 
JJ^VM;  somewhat  more  of  the  Tehuas,  Taos,  and  Peoos  were  left;  and  the 
Vmm,  protected  l^  the  waUs  of  Sta  F6,  suffazed  least  of  ali    FinaUy,  by 
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It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1681  that  Grovernor 
Otermin  was  ready ;  or,  if  not  ready,  was  required  by 
the  viceroy's  orders  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  province.  While  the  record  is  meagre,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  there  was  much  opposition  to  this  at- 
tempt, there  being  two  parties  among  the  soldiers, 
officers,  colonists,  and  even  the  friars.  Many  be- 
lieved that  the  opportunities  for  missionary  work  and 
colonization  were  better  in  the  south  than  in  the  north ; 
they  had  lost  their  property  and  their  families  or 
friends,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  of 
the  massacre;  they  were  in  favor  of  utilizing  the 
funds  and  forces  lately  received  to  strengthen  their 
position  at  El  Paso,  and  of  putting  off  the  conquest 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  Otermin  himself  may 
have  been  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  but  if  so  the  vice- 
roy's instructions  left  him  no  choice.  Captain  Juan 
Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  who  had  served  in  New 
Mexico  from  his  boyhood,  had  retreated  from  Isleta 
with  Garcfa,  and  had  succeeded  the  latter  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  legal 
proceedings  had  on  that  account  been  begun  against 
him  and  others.^*  Most  if  not  all  the  friars  favored  an 
experimental  entrada  at  least,  hoping  that  the  natives, 

the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  water  was  restored  to  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
thus  life  was  saveil,  and  their  'stubborn,  insolent  apostasy*  was  confirmed. 
Niel  also  tells  a  curious  story  to  the  effect  that  of  the  Tanoa  after  the  revolt 
only  half  remained  to  quarrel  with  other  nations  for  supremacy,  while  the 
rest — 4,000  men,  women,  and  children — went  away  with  their  Spanish  j^nn- 
der  to  preserve  themselves  and  let  their  cattle  increase.  They  went  via  Znfti 
to  Moqui,  and  having  induced  that  people  to  ffive  them  a  home,  gradnally 
gained  possession  of  tne  country  and  towns,  reaucing  the  original  Moquis  to 
complete  subjection,  extending  their  conquests  far  to  the  s.  w.,  and  seating 
their  young  king,  Trasquillo,  on  the  throne  at  Oraibe.  They  brought  with 
them  many  who  ha<l  served  the  Span.,  and  learned  from  them  all  they  could, 
instead  of  avoiiliug  everything  Spanish  like  the  other  nations.  Certain  lin- 
guistic and  other  peculiarities  of  the  different  pueblos  are  sufficient,  if  not  to 
give  plausibility  to  this  story,  at  least  to  make  it  worth  preserving  here. 
Arricivita,  Cron.  St^ni/.^  199,  tells  us  that  the  Tanos  of  Galisteo  intrenched 
themselves  at  Sta  Fe.  Aec.  to  ArrL  I^\  Mfx.,  129,  a  good  authority,  the 
Tanos  of  S.  Oristul>al  and  S.  Lizaro,  south  of  Sta  Fe,  were  forced  by  hostili- 
ties of  A(>aches,  Queres,  and  Pecos  to  transfer  their  pueblos  to  the  region  of 
S.  Juan,  M'here  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names. 

**This  is  shown  in  the  tiscal's  report  of  *82,  N,  Mex.,  Doc,  MS.,  1623- 
1704.  Most  writers  say  nothing  of  these  troables.  Es<adante  says  'hnbo 
algunas  difionltades  que  causaron  una  dilacion  muy  nociva.* 
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prompted  to  revolt  and  apostasy  by  the  devil  and  a  few- 
sorcerers,  had  now  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
would  be  eager  for  peace  and  pardon. 

Otermin's  arrav  consisted  of  146  soldiers,  with  112 
Indian  allies,  975  horses,  and  a  supply  train  of  ox- 
carts and  pack-mules.^*  Juan  Dorainguez  de  Mendoza 
was  Ueutenant-general  and  maestre  de  campo;  Fran- 
cisco Javier  was  civil  and  mihtary  secretary;  and 
Padre  Ayeta,  the  procurador  general,  accompanied 
the  expedition  with  Padre  Antonio  Guerra,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  friars.'* 

The  start  from  Paso  del  Norte  was  on  the  5th  of 
November,  and  the  march  up  the  river  past  Estero 
Laivo,  Robledo,  Perrillo,  Cruz  de  Anaya,  Fra  Cris- 
tobal, and  Contadero,  presents  nothing  of  interest  ex- 
cept these  names. ^^  From  November  26th  to  the  4th 
of  December,  Otermin  visited  the  southern  group  of 
pueblos,  Senecii,  San  Pascual,  Socorro,  Alamillo,  and 
Sevilleta.  All  these  towns  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  native  Piros,  and  all  ranches  along  the  route 
had  been  pillaged.  Everywhere  there  were  clear 
traces  of  revolt  against  Christianity  in  burned  churches 
and  broken  images,  of  a  revival  of  pagan  rites  in  re- 
built estufas,  and   of  later  devastation,  perhaps   by 

^  Davis,  308,  notes  a  petition  of  the  old  residents  of  Sta  F^  that  during 
their  absence  on  the  campaign  their  families  be  supported  with  the  garrison 
tt  S.  Lorenzo.  This  was  dated  Sept.  18th  and  was  granted.  An  original  MS. 
of  the  Pinart  collection  shows  that  on  March  9,  lt>81,  at  'Paso  del  Rio  del 
Norte,  conversion  de  Nra  Sra  de  Guadalupe,'  Gov.  O.  took  testimony  of  4 
lai  lately  arrived  from  N.  Mex.,  who  said  the  Tiffuas,  Piros,  and  Apaches 
had  formed  a  plot  to  attack  El  Paso.  In  an  orig.  doc.  of  the  A  rch.  Sta  Fi^ 
the  aynntamiento  of  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  is  named,  consisting  of  Fran,  de 
Aoava  Almazan,  Oris.  K  de  Villanueva,  J.  Javier  de  Noriega,  Fran.  Romero 
de  Pedraza,  and  Ant.  de  Monroy;  escribano  mayor.  Ant.  Lucero  do  Godoy. 

'^The  sargentoe  mayores  amd  captains  named  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS., 
ISOO,  sre  Juan  Dominguez,  Pedro  Leiva,  Nicole  Rodriguez,  Juan  and  Diego 
Were  de  Crodoy,  Luis  de  Granillo,  Alonso  del  Rio,  ^bastian  de  Herrera, 
Nko  Lopez  iSambrano,  Luis  de  Quintana,  Pedro  de  Marquez,  Roque  de 
^Aorid,  Diego  Dominguez,  Ignacio  and  Cristdbal  Vaca,  Felipe  Romero,  Jose 
Ninraei,  Fran.  Anaya,  Fran.  Madrid,  Antonio  Marquez,  Gonzalo  Paredes, 
o4r»dor  Olgain,  Antonio  Dominguez,  Ant.  de  AvaJos,  Don  Jose  Chavez,  and 
*^  PadiUa.     Kscalante  is  the  omyaothority  for  the  exact  force. 

"  Diary  in  Ol^^ji,  Eatr€ieio$,  1207  etseq.,  followed  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq,, 
^  St  seq.,  with  some  slight  errors.  Escalante,  120,  gives  but  a  brief  out- 
1>B1  The  stretch  of  32  L  without  water,  from  Roblecb  to  Fra  Cristdbal,  is 
^M^  since  known  as  La  Jornada  del  Moerto. 
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northern  rebels  but  probably  by  Apache  raiders.    The 
Spaniards  completely  destroyed  all  that  was  lefL 

Isleta,  in  the  Tiguas  province,  was  the  first  pueblo 
whose  inhabitants  had  remained,  and  it  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  6th  of  December,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance. Next  day,  the  1,511  inhabitants  formally  re- 
newed their  allegiance,  received  pardon  with  much 
advice,  and  offered  many  children  for  baptism.  Here 
the  walls  of  the  burned  church  served  as  a  corral  for 
cattle ;  but  the  people  had  plenty  of  excuses  to  offer, 
attributing  all  that  was  unchristian  to  the  northern 
apostates,  who  had  come  to  attack  their  town  and  force 
these  faithful  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king  to  feign  a 
relapse  to  idolatry.  Indeed,  they  regarded  Otermin's 
arrival  as  a  most  fortunate  event,  for  they  had  plenty 
of  corn,  and  were  expecting  an  attack  from  the  famine- 
stricken  rebels  of  the  north.  A  few  Indians  had  es- 
caped before  the  town  was  taken,  and  had  gone  north 
with  news  of  the  Spaniards'  arrival ;  and  now  others 
were  sent  out  by  the  governor  to  notify  the  rebels  of 
his  friendly  intentions  if  they  would  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

From  Isleta  on  the  8th,  Dominguez  was  despatched 
with  seventy  men  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
northern  pueblos;  and  a  few  days  later  the  governor 
and  his  army  followed  up  the  river,  in  a  snow-storm, 
encamping  from  the  16th  to  the  23d  at  a  point  in  sight 
of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia.^^  These  pueblos, 
whose  inhabitants  had  fled,  were  found  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  below  Isleta,  except  that  they  con- 
tained large  stores  of  maize,  all  of  which,  with  the 
towns  themselves,  was  burned  by  the  governor's 
orders.     Dominguez  rejoined  Otermin  on  the   18th, 

^*  Alameda  seems  to  1)e  represented  as  6  1.  above  Isleta,  with  the  Etaancia 
de  Dominguez  (not  far  from  Alburquerque)  half-way  between.  The  3  pueblos 
in  tlie  order  named  were  near  together.  This  is  the  best  poosible  proof  that 
Coronado's  Tiguex,  Ro<.b*i^ez*  ruara,  and  £8X)ejo*s  Tiguas  prov.  have  been 
correctly  located  in  the  region  of  the  still  standing  Sandia,  and  Alameda  above 
Alburquerque,  though  of  course  it  is  not  certain  that  either  Isleta,  Alameda, 
or  Sandia  stands  exactly  on  its  original  site.  Everything  indicates,  however, 
that  they  all  stood  in  the  same  district  as  now. 
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having  visited  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Co- 
chiti,  which  he  had  found  abandoned,  lile  the  rest 
with  stores  of  maize,  but  which  he  had  not  burned. 
At  Cochiti  he  met  a  large  force  of  Indians,  who  ap- 
proached in  hostile  array,  but  finally  consented  to 
parley.  Catiti,  their  chief,  professed  deep  penitence 
for  his  sins,  shedding  tears,  and  promising  in  a  day 
and  a  half  to  bring  in  all  the  rebels  of  the  three 
towns  to  accept  pardon  and  renew  their  allegiance. 
He  failed  to  keep  his  agreement;  the  hostages  held 
were  strangely  allowed  to  depart ;  and  much  evidence 
was  obtained  to  show  that  Catiti's  penitence  was  but 
a  ruse,  to  gain  time  for  the  Moquis  and  other  distant 
tribes  to  join  the  rebel  force  at  Cieneguilla  for  a  com- 
biaed  attack  on  the  Spaniards.  Accordingly,  Domin- 
guez  returned  south  to  rejoin  the  governor,  who 
severely  criticised  his  management  of  the  expedition, 
blaming  him  for  not  having  burned  the  pueblos,  for 
not  having  sent  reports,  and  for  various  other  short- 
comings. 

Ot^rmin  spent  the  week  of  his  stay  near  Sandfa, 
chiefly  in  examining  witnesses  on  the  details  of  Do- 
minguez'  expedition,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  original 
revolt,  the  acts  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
and  their  present  disposition.     Among  the  witnesses 
were  two  half-breeds,  who  claimed  to  have  been  forced 
into  the  rebellion,  and  who  gave  themselves  up  volun- 
tarily.    The  record  is  very  voluminous,^*  and  many 
pages  might   be  filled  with  details  that  would  have 
more  interest   than  real   importance.     On  the  23d  a 
junta  de  guerra  was  held,  and  radical   differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed;  but  the  decision  was  that  in 
view  of  the  natives'  bitter  hostility,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  for  a  military  conquest,  the  bad  condition  of 
the  men,  and  especially  of  the  horses,  the  snow  and 
intense  cold  of  midwinter,  and  finally  the  news  that 
the  hostile  natives  under   Tupatti  were  threatening 

^Olermm,   SxiraeUm,  MS.,  1227-1680.    Davii,  Span.  Conq,,  31^-35,  re- 
prodnoM  many  particuliin. 
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the  faithful  Tiguas — it  was  best  to  retire  to  a  point 
opposite  Isleta,  which  was  done  on  the  24th  or  25th. 
Here  other  witnesses  were  examined,  and  evidence 
accumulated  to  the  effect  that  the  rebels  were 
preparing  to  run  off  the  horses  and  massacre  the  en- 
feebled Spaniards.  Matters  were  still  further  com- 
plicated by  the  defection  of  a  large  part  of  the  Isletas, 
who  fled  to  join  the  rebel  army.  Though  some  were 
nominally  in  favor  of  remaining,  it  is  clear  that  none, 
not  even  Otermin  or  Ayeta,  was  zealous  in  the  cause ; 
and  that  the  chief  anxiety  was  to  fill  the  autos  with 
evidence  that  should  justify  a  retreat.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  evidence,  if  somewhat  highly 
colored,  had  much  real  force. 

The  final  junta  began  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  on  January  1,  1682,  it  was  decided  to  march 
southward.  There  were  385  Indians  at  Isleta  who 
still  remained  faithful,  and  who  could  not  fairly  be  left 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  apostates;  therefore  they 
accompanied  the  army.  The  pueblo  having  been 
burned,  with  all  the  grain  and  other  property  that 
could  not  be  carried,  the  retreat  down  the  valley  began 
on  the  2d;  and  on  the  11th  of  February  Otermin 
reached  Estero  Largo,  only  a  few  leagues  from  El 
Paso.^  From  this  point  the  governor  sent  a  general 
report  to  the  viceroy,  accompanied  by  the  autos,  to 
which  he  referred  for  details.  In  this  document  he 
made  known  his  plans  for  settlement  and  missionary 
work  in  the  El  Paso  region,  asked  for  more  stringent 
regulations  to  keep  the  colony  together  and  bring  back 
fugitives  of  the  past  few  years,  and  also  for  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  Parral  for  medical  treatment.*^  On 
the  25th  of  June  the  fiscal  of  the  audiencia  in  Mexico 


^On  Jan.  15th  they  were  opposite  Socorro;  on  the  18th  at  Qualacu 
(one  of  OAate  8  names,  as  M'ill  be  remembered)  and  S.  Pascual;  19th,  SenectL; 
21  st,  Fra  Cristdbal;  Feb.  1st,  Robledo;  4th,  Dofta  Ana;  11th,  Estero  Largo. 
Otermin,  Extractos,  MS.,  159G-1612. 

^WUrnun,  ConsuUacU  Virey,  11  deFeb.,  1682,  in  Id.,  Extrados,  MS.,  1612- 
23. 
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made  a  report,  in  which,  after  a  careful  resume  of  the 

entrada  from  the  autos,  he  commented  in  severe  terms 

on  the  acts  of  Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  recommending 

criminal  prosecution  of  that  officer;  and  he  also  blamed 

Otermin  for  not  having  made  a  stand  at  Sandia  or 

some  other  convenient  point,  since  the  large  stores  of 

maize  destroyed  in  the  southern  pueblos  and  left  un- 

destroyed  in  the  north  would  have  sufficed  to  restore 

the  horses  and  support  the  army  until  help  or  new 

orders  could  be  received.     The  fiscal  favored,  however, 

the    proposed  settlement  and   presidio  at  El    Paso, 

though   the   New   Mexican   soldiers   should  not   be 

permitted  to  enlist  in  the  southern  presidial  company; 

and  he  also  approved  strict  measures  to  collect  and 

keep   together  all  fugitives  of  the  colony,  whether 

Spaniards  or  Indians.    The  governor's  leave  of  absence 

was  not  granted.^ 

With  the  termination  of  Otermin's  journal  in  the 
spring  of  1682,  the  record  again  becomes  fragmentary 
and  meagre.     We  have,  however,  some  items  of  mis- 
sion worK  in  the  El  Paso  region,  the  succession  of 
governors,  and  a  few  attempts  to  regain  lost  ground 
in  the  north.®     With  the  385  natives  that  had  come 
with  Otermin  from  Isleta,  a  few  who  had  accompanied 
the  original  refugees  of  1680,  and  some  who  came 
later,  the  padres  proceeded  to  found  three  new  mis- 
sion pueblos  in  the  south.     These  were  Senecii,  So- 
corro, and  Isleta.^     Not  much  is  known  of  what  was 

»Fiscal'8  report  of  Jane  25,  1682,  in  Otermin,  Extraetos,  MS.,  162.3-1704. 
The  copy  consulted  by  Davis  did  not  apparently  include  the  two  final  docu- 
ments. On  Jan.  1,  1682,  news  had  reached  Mex.  that  a  civil  war  had  broken 
oat  among  the  troops  in  N.  Mex.,  the  commander  being  killed,  but  P.  Ay  eta 
escaping.  Hobles,  Diario,  334. 

"Brevoort,  y.  Mex.,  83,  adds  a  discovery  by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Mina 
de  los  Padres,  all  traces  of  which  they  obliterated  later  when  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  Jesuits! 

**  S.  Ant.  de  SenectS,  of  Piros  and  Tompiros,  2  1.  below  El  Paso  (or  Guada- 
lupe); Corpus  Christi  de  Isleta  (Bonilla,  Apuntes,  MS.,  2,  calls  it  S.  Lorenzo 
del  Realito),  of  Tiguas  U  L  e.  of  Senecti;  and  Nra  del  Socorro,  of  Piros,  Tanos, 
and  Jemes,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  7  1.  from  Isleta  and  12  I.  from  El  Paso.  In 
"83  the  Ind.  of  Socorro  attempted  to  kill  P.  Antonio  Guerra  and  a  few  Span, 
famflim     The  plot  was  discovered,  and  those  involved  fled  to  K.  Mex.,  the 
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accomplished  in  the  following  years,  and  that  little 
belongs  mainly  to  the  annals  of  Chihuahua  and  Texas; 
but  there  were  many  troubles  with  converts  and  gen- 
tiles, and  most  of  those  who  came  from  New  Mexico 
gradually  disappeared  from  their  new  homes.  During 
most  of  the  decisule  Padre  NicoUs  Lopez,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Hurtado,  held  the  office  of  custodio  and  pro- 
curador  general.**  In  1687  there  was  a  royal  order 
that  twenty  new  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte.^ 

The  rule  of  Grovemor  Otermin  ended  in  1683,  and 
he  was  succeeded  the  same  year  bv  Domingo  Jironza 
Petriz  Cruzat,  though  Bartolom^  de  Estrada  Ea.mirez 
is  named  as  an  intermediate  ruler. *^  Cruzat,  or  Cru- 
zate  as  the  name  is  also  written,  held  the  office  four 
years,  though  involved  in  controversies  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  perhaps  temporarily 
suspended  in  1684-5.^     Captain  Mange,  the  explorer 

others  being  moved  to  a  site  nearer  Isleta,  where  the  pneblo  still  stood  ia 
1778.  In  '83  also  a  mission  of  the  Samas  was  estab.  at  Ojito  de  Samalajraea, 
8  1.  below  El  Ppso,  but  next  year  the  converts  apostatized  and  fled,  the  re- 
volt including  Sumas,  Janos,  and  the  Mansos  of  Guadalupe,  who  killed  P. 
Manuel  Beltran  and  were  not  reduced  till  *S6.  It  was  also  in  '83-4  that  the 
padres  made  a  visit  to  the  Tejas,  and  also  founded  the  ill-fated  mission  at  ths 
junction  of  the  Conchos.  EscalaiUef  Catiti,  120-2.  See  also  ffiat.  North  Mex, 
St.,  i.  364-6. 

^I^.  Mex.,  Cid.,  MS.,  14;  Fernandez  Duro,  48,  67-74.  In  '85  the  vice- 
custudio  and  juez  ecles.  was  P.  Juan  Mufloz  de  Castro,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  convent  of  Guadalupe  del  Paso  was  P.  Fran,  de  Vargas.  Arch,  Sta  Fi^ 
MS.  Papers  of  indulgence  for  N.  Mex.  friars  in  '85.  BobertBons  UinL  Amer., 
ii.  1017.  The  Jumanas  ask  for  padres  in  '84.  Vetaneur,  Chr6n.,  96-7.  By 
Fernandez  Duro,  134,  is  cited  from  Barcia  a  MS.  Beladan  que  ennd  el  gobr,  de 
N.  Mex.  al  virey  de  N.  Etfpafla  de  lox  Ind.  Xumamu  que  pedian  reliffiotoe,  in 
*84.  The  same  year,  ace.  to  BspinoscL,  Chr6n. ,  92,  the  friars  of  the  college  of 
Sta  Cruz  de  Queretaro  wished  to  enter  the  N.  Mex.  field  but  did  not  succeed. 

»«Cedula  of  Sept.  26,  '87,  in  N,  Mex.,  Cid.,  MS.,  14-16.  It  was  in  r«ply 
to  a  request  from  r.  Lopez. 

'^  Davis'  list.  *  Knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  ^v.  and  capt.  gen.  of  K. 
Mex.'  1683.  Estrada  may  have  ruled  for  a  short  time  ad  int.,  or  may  haw 
been  appointed  and  never  have  come.  I  am  not  certain  that  Otermin  ruled 
after  '82. 

^Escalante,  Carta,  115,  121,  says  that  Cruzat  succeeded  in  Aug.  'SS.  la 
the  col.  of  M.  Pinart  is  an  original  order  signed  by  Gov.  C.  on  Nov.  29tli» 
giving  instructions  for  an  entrada  about  to  be  undertaken  among  the  Juma- 
nas and  adjoining  nations.  Davis'  earliest  date  is  '84.  Vigil,  in  Sintpmm*9 
Jour.,  108,  tells  us  that  Garbaceo  de  Cruzat  y  G<5ngora  succeeded  Otermin  ia 
'81,  retook  Sta  Fe  the  next  year,  extended  his  conouest  till  '83,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Sta  Pe  !  The  troubles  with  the  gov.  of  JST.  Vizca]^^  are  indicated 
by  an  original  order  of  the  viceroy  on  Nov.  28,  *86,  that  Crowt  be  restond 
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and  writer,  nephew  and  eulogist  of  Don  Domingo, 
tells  us  that  he  ruled  con  aplauso,  chastised  the  apos- 
tates, routed  a  combination  of  ten  nations,  reduced 
Bouie  of  them  to  pueblo  life,  made  fifteen  campaigns, 
ruled  more  as  a  father  than  as  a  governor,  and  in  his 
final  residencia  was  pronounced  a  "  bueno,  recto,  y  limpio 
juez,"  and  thanked  in  the  king's  name  ;^  and  indeed, 
much  of  this  praise  seems  to  have  been  well  deserved. 
In  September  1683  the  king  approved  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  viceroy,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  presidio  of  50  men  at  El  Paso ;  and  he  ordered 
that  every  efibrt  should  be  made,  with  the  slightest 
possible  expense,  to  regain  the  lost  province.  In 
August  1684  a  force  of  50  Spaniards  and  100  Indians 
Was  sent  against  a  rancheria  of  apostate  and  gentile 
Apaches  to  kill  the  men  and  capture  the  women  and 
children.*^  In  September  1685  the  governor  issued 
strict  orders  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  all  fugitives. 
It  was  perhaps  in  connection  with  this  order  that  the 
troubles  witli  Governor  Josd  de  Neiva  of  Nueva  Viz* 
caya  occurred ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  same 
month  the  maestre  de  campo,  Juan  Dominguez  de 
Mendoza — befoi*e  involved,  as  will  be  remembered,  in 
serious  charges — ran  awav  from  El  Paso  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Mexico,  accompanied  by  several 
other  officers. •*  Alonso  Garcia  succeeded  Dominguez 
as  maestre  de  campo  and  lieutenant-governor. 

and  maintained  in  his  office,  with  all  its  titles  as  held  by  his  predecessor; 
while  the  gov.  of  N.  Viscaya  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  govt 
and  not  interfere  with  the  gov.  of  N.  Mex.   Doc  ,  in  Pinart  CoL 

**  Manff^,  NisL  PimeriOy  228.  Jironza  had  boon  sent  by  Cirlos  11.  from 
Gidia  in  "SO  as  visitador  of  the  Leaward  Isles,  with  a  force  of  50  men,  rank  of 
infantry  capt.,  and  instmc.  to  the  viceroy  to  nve  him  an  office  in  reward  for 
his  aervices  in  the  wars  against  Portugal.  He  was  made  alcalde  mayor  of 
Meatitlan,  and  soon  promoted  to  be  gov.  of  N.  Mex. 

^N.  Mex.^  CiduloM^  MS.,  11-14.  Orders  of  Sept.  4th.  There  had  1)een  a 
junta  in  Mex.  on  July  28,  '82,  and  the  viceroy  had  reported  to  king  on  Dec.  22d. 
*'  Ang.  liith.  Arch.  8t%  Fi,  MS.  Sargt.  Mayor  Roque  de  Ma<lrid  was  in 
covD.  Other  officers  named  are  Luis  Granillo,  Diego  Copoz,  Ign.  Vaca,  Felipe 
Booiero^  Sebastian  Gonzalez,  H.  Dominguez,  Alonso  Garcia,  and  Fran,  de 
Aaaya.     Pedro  Ladron  da  Guevara  is  named  as  sec.  in  *84-7,  at  dif.  times. 

"  A  rck.  8ia  /V,  MS.     The  proeeso  shows  many  charges  against  Dominguez* 
Imt  no  remit     The  others  were  Sargt.  Mayor  Juan  Lucero  ae  Godoy,  Regidor 
.4>  di  Mirqnfa,  Baltasar  Dominguez,  Juan  de  Anaya,  and  the  govt  sec^ 
Hist.  Aaiz.  amd  N.  Mbjl    IS 
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In  1686,  under  circumstances  that  are  not  explained, 
but  on  which  the  despatches  carried  by  Dominguez  and 
his  companions  to  Mexico  would  probably  throw  much 
light,  Cruzat  was  succeeded  by  l)on  Pedro  Keneros 
de  Posada,  who  ruled  till  1689."  Of  his  rule  noth- 
ing appears  except  that  he  seems  to  have  made  an  en- 
trada  to  the  towns  of  the  Queres,  and  that  according 
to  Mange  there  were  complaints  of  his  inefficiency, 
resulting  in  the  reappointment  of  Jironza  de  Cruzat.** 
The  latter  in  1688  or  1689  renewed  the  entrada  and 
fought  the  Queres,  with  other  tribes  fortified  at  Cia, 
killing  600  of  the  apostates  and  capturing  over  70, 
who,  except  a  few  old  men  who  were  shot  in  the 
plaza,  were  with  the  king's  license  sold  into  slavery 
for  10  years,  many  of  the  natives  having  been  burned 
to  death  in  their  dwellings  rather  than  submit  to  cap- 
ture.*^    Next  year,  or  in  1690,  the  governor  had  his 

Alfonso  Rael  de  Aguilar.  As  the  latter  was  again  sec.  in  *94t,  it  seema  chat 
the  coasec^uences  of  the  desertion  were  not  very  serious.  The  deaerters  are 
said  to  have  carried  despatches  from  the  padres,  which  may  indicate  a  con- 
troversy betweea  them  and  the  gov.  Davis,  337,  fonnd  a  doc.  showing  the 
presence  of  Gov.  C.  at  S.  Ant.  Sinoln  (Seneoti)  on  Nov.  26,  "85. 

^In  Arch.  Sta  Fi^  MS.,  is  an  order  signed  by  Reneros  on  Sept.  17,  '86; 
also  in  the  Pinart  Col.  a  doc.  showing  Cruzat  to  be  gov.  in  '86.  Kscalante, 
CarUiy  115,  says  that  R.  succeeded  in  *88.  Davis  does  not  include  R.  in  his 
lijt  of  gov.,  though  he  names  him  as  having  come  to  N.  Mex.  with  Cmiat. 
There  is  another  order  signed  by  him  on  Feb.  11,  *87,  in  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi. 

**  Manijty  Hist.  Pi/n.^  228.  On  Oct.  8,  *87,  a  town  of  the  Queres  (perhaps 
Cia)  was  attacked  and  fire  set  to  the  huts,  many  perishing  in  the  flames;  10 
were  captured  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in  the  mines  of  N.  Viz.  Arch.  Sta 
Ft!,  M8.  Escalante,  Carta,  123,  says  R.'s  entrada  was  to  Cia  in  '88,  nothing 
being  accomplished  except  the  taking  of  a  few  horses  and  cattle.  R.*s  exped. 
to  Sta  Ana  and  Cia  is  alio  noted  in  Sijiienzi,  Mercurio  VoUinU,  MS.,  595.  In 
1695  Keneros  was  alguacil  mayor  of  the  inquisition  in  Mex.  Arch.  Sia  Fi, 
MS. 

^  Davis  and  others  give  the  date  as  '88,  as  do  apparently  certain  doc  in 
the  A  rch.  Sta  Fe.  Mange,  who  says  that  90  captives  were  formed  into  a  new 
pueblo,  gives  no  date.  Escalante  says  it  was  in  Sapt.  '89.  SigUetiza,  Mer* 
cnriOy  MS.,  595-6,  says  the  battle  was  on  Aug.  29,  '89.  The  viceroy  reported 
the  entra<la  to  the  king  Feb.  9,  '90,  and  the  king's  cedulas  of  July  16  and 
21,  '91,  expressed  thanks,  etc., 'also  permitting  the  enslavement  of  the  70 
captives,  but  not  their  children  or  any  Ind.  under  14  years  of  age;  also  other 
matters,  as  in  my  text.  N.  Mex.,  CeduLia,  MS.,  23-8. 

In  the  (J.  S.  Larui  Off.  Bept,  '53,  p.  307-26,  is  printed  a  series  of  doc  from 
the  arch.,  with  translations,  wliich  are  regarded  as  the  original  titles  to  the 
pueblo  lands  of  several  pueblos,  the  others  having  lost  their  pwers.  The 
p  ipers  are  dated  Sept.  20-5,  '89.  Each  one  consists  of  the  formal  statement 
under  oath  of  Bartolome  Ojeda,  one  of  the  Ind.  captured  at  Cia,  and  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  fight,  to  the  effect  that  the  natives  of  Jemes — 
also  S.  Juaji,  Picuries,  S.  Felipj,  recoj,  Cochiti,  a.idSto  Domingo— were  so  ter» 
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preparations  made  for  another  effort  in  the  north ;  but 
a  revolt  of  the  Somas  demanded  his  attention. 

In  1689  Toribio  de  Huerta,  claiming  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  conquerors  of  New  Mexico,  applied 
to  the  king  for  authority  to  undertake  the  reconquest, 
>*ith  the  title  of  marques,  and  other  emoluments  as 
usually  demanded  for  such  service.  Of  course,  his 
chief  aim  was  the  saving  of  apostate  souls;  but  he 
also  reminded  the  monarch  that  between  Zufii  and 
Moqui  was  the  Sierra  Azul,  a  region  immensely  rich 
m  silver,  and  made  all  the  more  desirable  by  the  well- 
known  existence  of  a  quicksilver  mine  near  at  hand. 
This  picture  seems  to  have  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
king  and  his  counsellors,  for  he  instructed  the  viceroy 
to  give  the  subject  particular  attention,  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  Don  Toribio's  means 
for  accomplishing  it.  As  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  may  suspect  that  the  empresario  could  not 
support  all  his  allegations  about  northern  wealth.^ 

fified  by  the  event  of  '  last  year/  that  ib,  the  defeat  at  Cia,  that  they  would  not 

rt^Tolt  again  or  refuse  to  render  allesiance;  whereupon  the  gov.  proceeds  to 

Usiga  the  pueblo  boundaries,  senerafiy  4  sq.  1.,  with  the  church  in  the  centre, 

i>at  Bometuues   by  fixed  lanomarks.     In  the  case  of  Aconia  and  Laguna, 

Ojeda's  testimony  is  as  to  the  bounds  of  the  pueblos,  and  the  reasons  why 

Aooma  has  moved  to  the  peflol  (from  which  it  had  been  removed  in  1599), 

lod  why  Laguna  had  moved  near  to  Acoma.     It  also  is  implied  that  the  gov. 

iud  in  his  entrada  visited  other  pueblos  besides  Cia.     I  confess  that  these  doc. 

Are  very  mysterious  to  me;  and  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  gov.  on  suuh  an  occa- 

iton  at  El  Paso,  on  the  testimony  of  a  captive  that  the  rebels  were  disposed 

to  sabmit,  should  have  troubled  himself  to  fix  the  town  limits. 

Davis,  336,  found  in  the  archives  the  foundation  for  a  very  unintelligible 
story,  to  the  effect  that  Cruzat  was  accompanied  by  Reneros  and  Juan  de 
Oftate*  '  0.  took  with  him  70  Franciscan  fnars,  amon^  whom  was  one  Mar- 
cos de  Nixa  (!),  a  native  of  the  province.     The  latter  said  he  had  made  a  visit 
to  ZuAi,  called  the  bufialo  prov.,  durins  the  rei^  of  Philip  II.     At  the  first 
arrival  of  himself  and  people  in  N.  Mex.  the  inhab.  were  much  surprised, 
liMng  astonished  at  seeing  white  men,  and  at  first  believed  them  to  be  gods, 
mstd  reported  them  as  such.     After  the  surprise  had  worn  oS,  a  cruel  war 
broke  out,  the  gov.  and  most  of  the  priests  being  killed,  a  few  only  escaping 
to  the  pueblo  of  £1  Paso.     Amon^  those  who  escaped  was  a  Fran,  friar,  who 
irent  to  Mez.  and  carried  with  him  an  image  of  our  lauy  of  Macana,  which 
'WMM  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  of  that  city.*    On  this  ima^e  of 
Hrm  Srm  de  la  Macana  we  have  a  MS.  in  Papeles  de  JesuUaSf  no.  10,  written 
m  1754,  which  teUs  us  that  in  the  ffreat  N.  Mex.  revolt  of  '83  ('80)  a  chief 
raised  his  macana  and  cut  off  the  aesA  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady.     Blood 
flowed  from  the  wound;  the  devil  (!)  hanged  the  impious  wretch  to  a  tree; 
bat  the  image  was  venerated  in  Mez.  for  many  years. 
»/r.  Mex.,  Od.,  Ma,  16-23.    Order  of  Sept.  13,  '89. 
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Before  the  kin^  heard  of  Crozat's  zeal  and  snccess, 
he  had  appointed  as  his  successor  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  later  orders  of 
July  1691,  he  instructed  the  viceroy  that  if  Vargas 
had  not  taken  possession  of  the  office,  or  if  he  was  not 
ruling  successfully,  he  was  to  be  given  another  good 
place  and  Cruzat  retained  as  governor;  but  Vargas 
nad  begun  to  rule  early  in  1691,  and  Cruzat  was  a  few 
years  later  made  governor  of  Sonora.*'  In  the  orders 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  king  consented  to  raise 
the  pay  of  the  presidio  soldiers  from  315  to  450  pesos 
er  year,  declined  to  sanction  the  abandonment  of  the 
11  Paso  garrison,  and  suggested  that  Cia  might  be  a 
better  site  than  Santa  F^  for  the  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Spanish  villa. 

*^N.  Mex.,  aduias,  MS.,  23-S;  Mange,  HitL  Pmu,  22S-0. 
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RBC50NQUEST  BY  DON  DIEGO  DE  VARGAS. 

1692-1700. 

■^^^t^oRmis — EnTRADA  OF  1692 — OCCUPATION  OF  Sauta  Pi — A  Bloodubb 
Campaign — Tupat^'s   Efforts  —  Submission    of  thb  Pubblos—  To 

AOOMA,     ZUKI,     AND     MOQUI — QuiOKSILVBR — ^RETURN    TO     El     PaSO — 

Hnt&ada  of  1603 — Cool  Reception — Battle  with  the  Tanos  at 
Banta  F4— Seventy  Captives  Shot — Four  Hundred  Slaves — Events 
of  1694 — The  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso — Founding  of  La  Cai^ada — 
Humors  of  Trouble — A  Famine — Revolt  of  1696— Massacre  of 
pRiARs   AND   Settlers — A    New    Reoonqubst — Governor    Vargas 

SUCXTEEDED    BT    CUBERO    IN     1697 — A    BlTTER    QUARREL — CHARGES    OF 

THE  Cabildo — Vargas  in  Prison — Events  of  1698-1700 — The  MoQun 
— ^The  French — ^The  Peoos. 

Hecords  of  the  reconquest,  with  its  various  entradajs 
and  complications  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  are 
comparatively  complete  and  satisfactory,  containing 
naturallv  a  large  mass  of  petty  though  not  uninter- 
esting detail  that  cannot  be  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  chapter.*     The  new  governor  and  captain- 

,   'The  printed  Arckivo  de  JJ",  Mex.  (see  bibliog.  note  on  p.  20  of  this  yd.) 

n  the  njoet  complete  aathority;  bat  of  the  MS.  AreMvo  de  Sta  F^,  from  which 

tbe  former  was  drawn  in  the  last  century,  large  fragments  stiU  exist  and 

^ve  been  consnlted  by  me.     They  were  also  consulted,  when  probably  less 

imperfect  than  now,  but  with  too  little  care  in  some  matters,  by  Davis,  Span. 

^'oMy^  336  et  seq.,  whose  record  ends  practically  with  *96,  and  who  has  been 

Wwed  more  or  less  closely  by  Prince  and  other  late  writers.     Another 

excellent  and  contemporary  version,  founded  of  course  on  the  same  doc., 

or  Vtfgis'  reports  to  Mexico,  is  SigUema  y  06ngor%  Mercurio  VolarUe,  con  la 

^  la  rtcwperadon  de  la$  frovindas  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  conseguida  por  Don  Diego 

de  Vfirgas,  etc.,  written  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Conde  de  Galve,  and  printed 

St  Mexico  1693.     It  contains  a  brief  summary,  of  no  special  value,  of  the 

discovery,  conquest,  and  revolt  of  K.  Mex.     1  have  not  seen  the  original 

print,  but  have  a  MS.  copy  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc  HisL,  581-661.     Escalante,  in 

nil  dirta,  123-4,  brings  the  record,  with  few  details,  down  to  the  end  of  Sept. 

1^92.     SigUenza,  Carta  al  AlnmranU,  MS.,  6-7,  mentions  the  subject.     As  to 

Viiscellaneoiui  references  on  the  reconquest^  except  such  as  I  may  have  occa- 

(IW) 
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general  had  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
regaining  of  New  Mexico ;  but  on  account  of  troubles 
with  the  Sumas  and  other  tribes  nearer  El  Paso,  over 
a  year  passed  away  before  Vargas  could  give  his 
attention  to  the  far  north.  Then  so  great  was  his 
impatience  that  he  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  a 
reenforcement  of  fifty  men  from  Parral  assigned  to 
this  campaign  by  the  viceroy,  but  leaving  a  note,  in 
which  he  informed  the  conde  de  Gralve  that  he  pre- 
ferred  "antes  incurrir  en  la  nota  de  osado  que  en  la 
de  receloso,"  he  set  out  from  El  Paso  on  August  21, 
1692,  with  a  force  of  60  soldiers  and  100  Indian 
auxiliaries,  accompanied  also  by  padres  Francisco  Cor- 
vera,  Miguel  Muniz,  and  Crist6bal  Alonso  Barroso.* 
Tlie  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
uneventful;  all  the  pueblos  up  to  Sandfa,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  destroyed  years  before ;  and  no  Indians 
were  seen.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  baggage 
was  lefo  at  the  Hacienda  de  Mejfa  ,with  a  small  guard 
under  Captain  Rafael  Tellez;  Santo  Domingo  and 
Cochiti  were  found  entirely  abandoned;  and  at  dawn 
on  the  13th  Don  Diego's  little  army  appeared  before 
Santa  Fd,  surrounding  the  town  and  cutting  off  both 
the  water  supply  and  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side. Here  the  Tanos  of  Galisteo  were  strongly 
fortified,  but  were  apparently  taken  by  surprise.  At 
first  they  were  defiant,  and  declared  they  would  per- 
ish rather  than  yield  to  the  invaders,  or  rather,  that 
they  would  kill  all  the  Spaniards,  with  any  cow- 
ardly natives  who  might  join  their  country  s  foes. 
But  Vargas  and  the  friars,  while  preparing  "like 
brave  men  and  zealous  Christians  for  battle,"  also  re- 
newed their  offers  of  pardon  for  past  offences  and  their 
entreaties  for  peaceful  submission;  and  before  night 

sion  to  cito  on  Rpccial  topics  in  the  following  paffes,  th«re  is  no  occasion  to 
say  more  than  that  many  of  the  works  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the 
revolt  contain  also  l)rief  mention  of  succeeding  events  to  1700. 

■^  Vargas  in  a  letter  says  he  started  Aug.  21  st,  his  force  at  Sta  Fa  being 
40  Span,  and  50  Ind.;  while  SigUenza  notes  that  14  Span,  and  60  Ind.  were 
left  M-ith  the  baggage  at  Mejia.  Davis  says  the  force  waa  200  Spaiu  and 
less  than  100  Ind« 
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Hie  natives  yielded  without  a  blow.     Next  day  they 

were  properly  lectured  and  formally  absolved  from 

their  apostasy;  children  were  presented  for  baptism; 

and  thus  Santa  Fd  became  once  more  a  loyal  Spanish 

Don  Luis  Tupatii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebel 
oliieftains  since  the  death  of  Pope  and  Catiti,  pres- 
ently made  his  appearance  on  horseback,  clad  in  Span- 
isl  costume,  to  tender  his  allegiance  and  that  of  the 
Tehuas.      He  said  the   Pecos,   Queres,   Jemes,   and 
Taos  had  refused  to  recognize  his  authority  and  might 
"Resist  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  offered  to  accompany  the 
governor  on  his  tour,  and  aid  him  to  the  best  of  his 
«tbility.      The  fifty  soldiers  from  Parral  arrived   on 
tlie  21st,  and  joined  Vargas  at  Galisteo.     Pecos  was 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  in  five  days  could 
iiot  be  induced  to  return,  though  a  few  were  captured, 
and  released    bearing   offers   of    peace   and   pardon. 
Betuming  to  Santa  Fd,  Vargas  started  for  the  north 
on  the  29th,  visiting  all  the  pueblos  in  that  direction.* 
The  people  took  their  dose  of  absolution  with  a  good 
grace.     Those  of  Taos  ran  away  at  first,  but  were 
soon  induced  by  Tupatti  to  return;   and  they  soon 
revealed  a  plot  of  the  hostile  nations  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  from  an  ambush ;  but  also  joined  the  gov- 
ernor's force  in  considerable  numbers,  as  did  those  of 
other  pueblos,  to  act  as  warriors  or  messengers  of 
peace,  as  occasion  might  demand.     Returning  to  Santa 
ri  on  October  15th,  Vargas  wrote  next  day  a  report 
to  the  viceroy,  annoui^ping  that  he  had  ''conquered 
for  the  human  and  divine  majesties "  all  the  pueblos 
for  36  leagues,  baptizing  nearly  1,000  children  born 

'IWe  ii  no  foandation  whatever  for  the  bloody  battle  laatins  all  day, 
« the  allied  rebels  g^therinff  for  the  defence  of  Sta  Fe,  as  narrated  by  Davis 
*^  Prince.     There  was  no  blood  shed  during  all  this  campaign  of  1692. 

*S^  Gristtfbal,  8.  JAmbto,  Tesnqne,  Nambe,  Cuyammique  (?),  Jacona, 
^jvaqne,  8.  ndefonso,  Sta  Clara,  i.  Juan,  Picnrles,  and  Taos  are  named, 
^^nffment  of  the  original  MS.,  Vargas,  Beconqwia  de  N.  Ma:,,  llS-34,  ia 
^  ArdL  8ia  F4^  records  this  northern  tour,  and  on  following  pages  later 
<ierelopiiientB  are  recorded.  As  a  rule  I  shall  not  refer  to  these  original  frag- 
■MUi  unlf  i  thf<y  contain  something  not  in  the  printed  version. 
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in  rebellion.  To  hold  the  province  for  the  kin^ 
must  have  100  soldiers  and  50  families;  and  he  re< 
mended  the  sending  of  convict  mechanics  from  lid 
can  jails  to  serve  as  teachers  and  search  for  met 

Next  Pecos  submitted  on  the  17th;  but  Gali 
and  San  Mdrcos  were  found  deserted.  The  peopl 
Cochitl,  San  Felipe,  and  San  Mdrcos*  were  tc 
together,  and  persuaded  on  the  20th  to  reoccupv  t 
puebloa  Those  of  Cia  and  Santa  Ana  had  bui 
new  pueblo  on  the  Cerro  Colorado  four  leagues  f 
the  old  Cia;  and  those  of  Jemes  and  Santo  I)omL 
with  a  few  Apaches,  were  in  another  three  lea( 
from  the  old  Jemes.  All  submitted  after  some  si 
hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Jei 
Cold  weather  and  snow  had  now  become  troubleso 
and  on  the  27th,  from  the  Hacienda  de  Mejfa,  Va: 
despatched  for  El  Paso  his  artillery,  disabled  hoi 
Indian  auxiliaries,  ten  settlers,  and  a  party  of  rem 
captives,^  with  an  escort  of  soldiers.  A  junta  v< 
to  postpone  the  completion  of  the  campaign  to  ano 
year,  but  the  leader  refused  his  assent. 

Marching  on  the  30th  the  army  of  89  men  reac 
Acoma  on  November  3d.®  The  people  were  re 
for  defence,  slow  to  believe  they  would  be  pardoi 

*  Vargas'  letter  of  Oct  16,  1892,  in  Arch,  N.  Mex,,  129;  also  m  Are. 
¥i.  The  gov.  is  about  to  start  to  conquer  the  remaining  puebloa  ai 
look  after  the  quicksilver  mine.  The  mesbenger  bearing  the  letter  re^ 
Mex.  Nov.  21  st,  and  next  day  there  was  a  great  oelebration  of  the  ▼!< 
the  cathedral  being  illuminated  by  the  viceroy's  order.  Bohlea,  Diario^ 
ZamiWoU,  HisL  Mej.,  v.  468;  Sigiiema,  Merc  VoL,  MS.,  631.  Davis 
that  500  families  were  demanded. 

'  S.  Marcos  was  3  1.  from  Galisteo. 

^Acc.  to  Arch,  N.  Mex.,  132,  there  were  43  of  these  captives.  I 
Arch.  Stn  Fi  it  is  stated  that  they  numbered  17  males  and  40  females, 
glienza  gives  the  number  as  66  at  this  time,  but  in  all  77.  They  wen 
sons — mostly  half-breed  or  Ind.  servants,  and  including  no  Span,  exc 
few  women,  with  the  children  they  had  borne  in  capt»vity — that  had 
held  by  the  rel>el8  since  1680.  Davis  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  woma 
cliildren,  28  in  all,  whom  he  calls  prisoners,  but  cannot  understand  for 
offence. 

^lloute  from  Hac.  de  Mejia:  Islcta  5  1.;  Rio  Puerco  (perhaps  the  es 
mention  of  this  name  in  ArdL  Sta  Fi,  MS.);  the  Laguna  and  Arroyo 
FclijKi  are  named  between  the  Puerco  and  El  Pozo)  7  1. ;  El  Pozo  1 1  L ;  A 
1  1. ;  R.  Naciiniento  or  Cubero  5  1. ;  Ojo  del  Nacimiento  3  L ;  El  Morro 
Ojito  do  Zufii  6  1.;  Mesa  de  Galisteo  4  1.  (ZuJli>.     SigUenza  calk  the 
Caquima. 
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fltnd   fearful  of  being  killed  for  past  offences;   they 
vivisbed  Vargas  to  pass  on  to  Zufii,  and  give  them  time 
£br  deliberation;  but  finally  they  yielded  to  persuasion, 
i^kud   the  governor,  padres,  and  fifteen  men  were  ad- 
-Kiiitted   to  the  penol   summit,  where  the  ceremonies 
^3f  submission  were  performed,  and  87  children  bap- 
^Arized    on   the    4th.     At   Zufii   the   inhabitants  were 
:^ouDd  to  have  left  their  old  pueblo  and  built  a  new 
^3ne  on  a  lofty  mesa.^     Here  the  Apaches  made  a 
^ash,  and  drove  off  a  band  of  the  Spaniards   cattle; 
"fcut  Zufii  was  restored  to  loyalty  and  faith  on  the 
3lth,  about  300  children  being  baptized.     Here  the 
^sacred  vessels  and  all  the  property  of  the  martyr  mis- 
sionaries  had    been  carefully  preserved,  and   in  one 
"room  were  found  candles  burning  on  a  kind  of  altar, 
this  being  the  only  pueblo  that  for  the  past  twelve 
^ears  had  shown  the  slightest  respect  for  Christianity. 
Finally,  having  left  a  guard  at  Zufii,  Vargas  went 
on  to  the  Moqui  towns,  arriving  at  Aguatuvi  on  the 
19th. ^®     The   Moquis,  having   been  advised   by  the 
Navajos  not  to  trust  the  Spaniards,  came  out  in  hos- 
tile attitude  700  or  800  strong,  but  the  chief  Miguel 
^as  well  disposed,  his  people  required  but  little  per- 
suasion, and   the   invaders  were  ceremoniously  wel- 
comed on  the  20th.     Miguel  said  the  other  pueblos 
^ere  hostile,  yet  they  all  submitted  without  resistance 
except  Oraibe,  which  was  not  visited.     These  people 
had  a  kind  of  metallic  substance,  which  was  said  to 
come  from  a  Cerro  Colorado  across  the  great  river. 
The  indications  seemed  to  point  to  a  quicksilver  mine, 
and  specimens  were   brought  away  for  the  viceroy. 

*This  may  throw  lome  doabt  on  the  anti^aity  of  the  rains  known  aa  Old 
ZoftL  On  the  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  la  inscribed:  *Here  was  Clen.  D. 
^ode  Vairgas,  who  oonquered  for  onr  Holy  Faith  anil  for  the  royal  crown 
*I1  New  Mexico  at  his  own  cost  in  the  year  1692. '  Copied  in  Simpson's  Jour., 
pL  71;  Imt  S.'s  translation  is  inaccurate,  and  that  ox  Domenech,  DtaerU,  i. 
^16,  u  still  more  so. 

^Route:  Zufli,  Flia  Hinin,  to  a  waterless  monU^  6  L,  15th;  Aguage  del  £n- 
l^^^^miento,  6  L,  16th;  Chnpaderoe,  9  1.,  17th;  Magdalena  (only  in  MS.), 
j^^;  S.  Bernanlo  de  Agnatnvi,  10  1.,  19th;  S.  Bernardino  Gualpi,  22d;  S. 
"^-  de  Moesaqnavi  (or  Moxionavi),  22d;  S.  Bemab^  Jongopavi  (or  Xom- 
■^•n),23d. 
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The  horses  were  in  bad  condition,  some  alarming  re- 
ports of  Apache  raids  came  from  Captain  Tellez,  and 
Vargas  returned  to  Zuni,  whence  the  whole  army 
soon  started  for  the  east  and  south."  On  the  way 
there  occurred  two  attacks  by  Apaches,  who  wounded 
a  soldier  and  secured  some  horses;  but  one  of  the  gen- 
tiles was  caught,  exhorted,  baptized,  and  shot;  Var- 
fas  reached  El  Paso  on  December  20th;  and  Captain 
loque  de  Madrid  two  days  later  with  the  rear-guard 
of  the  army.  Thus  ended  Vargas'  first  entrada,  in 
which,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  bl(K>d  except  in 
conflicts  with  Apaches,  he  had  received  the  nominal 
submission  of  all  the  rebel  pueblos,  while  the  friars 
had  baptized  2,214  children. ^^ 

New  Mexican  submission  was  as  yet  but  a  formality, 
as  no  Spaniards  had  remained  in  the  north.  On 
receipt  of  Vargas'  letter  of  October  1692,  the  viceroy 
and  his  advisers  decided  to  supply  the  soldiers  and 
families  asked  for;'^  but  a  little  time  was  required  to 
fit  out  the  colony,  and  the  governor,  as  before,  started 
before  the  reenforcement  came.  With  about  100 
soldiers,  having  collected  all  the  volunteer  settlers  and 
families  he  could  at  El  Paso  and  in  Nueva  Vizcaya — 
70  families  witli  over  800  persons  in  all — he  set  out  on 
the  13tli  of  October,  1693,^*  accompanied  by  seventeen 

*^The  deserted  pueblo  of  Alona  was  left  on  Nov.  29th.  The  route  from 
the  Morro  to  S()C()rro  seema  to  have  been  a  new  and  direct  one  to  the  8. 
of  Aconia.  The  itinerary  is  sive:i.  On  the  Sierra  de  Ma^dalena  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  pueblo  were  found.  The  sierras  of  Sandia,  Ssuinas,  and  Ladroncs 
are  named  as  seen.  1  he  whole  didtance  was  13G  1.  This  ends  the  2d  cua- 
derno  of  Vargas  in  the  Arch.  K.  Mfx.^  137.  Of  the  original  in  the  Arch,  Sti 
Fd  there  ia  fol.  1 18-238  of  the  RecoiufuUUi  de  Ta/v/fw,  with  some  gaps. 

'^Simpson,  Jour.j  22,  gives  a  tradition  of  the  Jcmes  al)out  a  fight  with  the 
Span.,  au  a])paritiou  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalu])e  and  a  dispersion  of  the  tribe. 
Irejes,  Hitit.  Brei'Cf  14G,  and  Pino,  Erpoa.^  5,  NoiicUu,  2,  6,  relate  that  S. 
Juan  and  Pecos  remained  faithful  and  ci't^tly  aided  Vargas.  This  idea  re- 
appears in  various  forms  and  places,  but  has  apparently  no  foundation  in  fact. 
On  Dec.  27th  Gov.  V.  formally  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  missionaries 
the  Christian  relics  f«)un«l  at  Zuili.  Arcii,  Sta  Fe,  MS.  P.  Joaquin  de  Hino- 
josa  was  now  vice-custodio. 

'"Letter  of  viceroy  to  Gov.  V.  Sept.  4,  1693,  stating  that  he  had  obtained 
&)\  families,  apyregating  235  persons,  whom  well  suppued  for  the  journey,  he 
hail  sent  to  El  Paso.   Orig.  MS.  of  the  Phiari  Col. 

^*  Sept.  20th  V.  issues  a  bando,  making  known  the  viceroy  s  order  that 
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friars  under  Padre  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  as  cus- 
o.     Preparations  being  inadequate,  progress  was 
low,  and  30  persons  died  on  the  way  from  hunger 
nd    exposure.      The   start   was   in    three   divisions. 
Iliieutenant-general  Luis  Granillo  was  second  in  com- 
and,  and  Captain  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  l)ad  special 
barge  of  the  colonists."     From  the  deserted  hacienda 
f  Lopez,  near  Socorro,  Vargas  had  to  press  on  in  ad- 
^vance  with  his  soldiers,  leaving  the  colonists  to  strug- 
j^le  forward  as  best  they  could.     Details  of  the  march 
present  little  of  interest.^*     At  the  pueblos  the  Span- 
iards were  received  without  opposition,  but  with  more 
or  less  coolness.     Some  leading  men  said  the  people 
y^eve  afraid  of  being  killed,  founding  their  fears  on  a 
3)retended  statement  of  an  interpreter  during  the  pre- 
ceding visit.     There  were  signs  of  trouble,*^  but  the 
army  was  joined  by  the  lagging  immigrants,  and  on 
December  16th,  under  Onate's  original  banner,  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Santa  F^. 

The  Tanos  inhabitants  of  the  villa  were  polite  but 
not  enthusiastic;  and  the  army  encamped  outside  to 
avoid  a  rupture.  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia 
Were  reported  friendly,  but  the  rest  only  awaited  an 
opportunity  for  hostility — except  Pecos,  which  kept 
its  promise  of  the  year  before,  revealed  the  plans  of 
the  malecontents,  and  even  oflfered  aid.     Vargas  sent 

tile  100  aoldien  recruited  by  V.  for  the  Sta  Fe  presidio,  aad  all  the  original 
vocinos  of  Sta^e  now  at  £1  Paso,  should  go  to  the  north.  Atrfu  Sta  F^,  MS. 
lathe  later  proceedings  against  V.  in  1698  iu  the  same  Air/u,  it  appears  that  he 
listed  the  men  without  expense  to  the  treasury,  by  advancing  9]  50  to  each, 
^  1)6  deducted  from  his  later  pay.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  obtained  at  Zaca- 
^^cas,  Sombrerete,  and  Fresnillo  about  27  families  of  *  viudas  vie j as,  negras, 
«oyota»,  y  lobas.*  Ace.  to  the  ArrJi.  N.  Mex.,  13,  Davis,  37.V85,  makes  the 
*Wt  oa  OcL  1 1  Ui,  and  the  force  1,300. 

'^  Other  prominent  officers  were  captains  Roque  de  Madrid,  Jose  Arias, 
Atonic  Jor^o,  Ldzaro  de  Misquia,  Rafael  Tellez  Jiron,  Juan  de  Dios  Lucero 
<^^»odoy,  ^mando  Duran  y  Chavez,  Adj. -gen.  Diego  Varela,  Ailj.  Fran,  de 
^oayt  Almazan,  sergt.  and  sec.  Juan  Ruiz.  Alfonso  Rael  do  Aguilar  and 
^tonio  Valverde  figure  as  civil  and  mil.  sec.  in  1693. 
^  "The  authority  is  the  3^1  and  following  cuademos  of  Vargas  in  the  A  rch. 
^'Mex,:  also  fragments  of  each  cuademo  and  a  few  detached  doc.  in  the 
^^  Ski  /V,  MS.,  the  latter  followed  as  before,  sometimes  closely  and  ac- 
^itely,  sometimes  carelessly,  by  Davis. 

''There  was  also  some  discontent  in  the  ranks.     A  corporal  and  several 
MidiaB  deserted  and  started  for  £1  Paso  on  Dec.  3d.  Arch.  SUi  FS,  MS. 
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out  many  parties  to  reconnoitre,  but  the  Indians, 
though  not  very  liberal  with  their  com,  professed 
friendship,  and  in  turn  sent  their  chiefs  to  Santa  ¥6. 
During  their  visit,  Captain  Arias  of  the  rear-guard 
arriving,  the  governor  announced  the  receipt  of  news 
that  200  soldiers  were  on  the  way  to  New  Mexic9. 
This  made  a  good  impression,  and  a  quantity  of  food 
was  obtained.  But  the  Tanos  soon  began  to  show 
their  independence  by  declining  to  furnish  com  or  to 
bring  timber  with  which  to  repair  the  San  Miguel 
chapel.  They  offered,  however,  an  estufa — quite 
good  enough  they  said  for  divine  service  until  warm 
weather  should  come. 

Then  the  Picuries  and  others  bethought  them  of  a 
device  to  scatter  the  Spanish  force,  becoming  much 
concerned  for  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  asking 
for  an  immediate  distribution  of  the  padres.  On 
December  18th,  Padre  San  Antonio  and  his  compan- 
ions presented  a  formal  protest  against  the  distribu- 
tion. While  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  faith, 
they  were  not  willing  to  go  rashly  and  needlessly  to 
sure  death. ^'^  The  governor  acceded  to  their  views. 
Another  petition  of  the  colonists,  through  their  cabildo, 
represented  that  they  were  suffering  from  cold  by 
reason  of  insufficient  shelter,  twenty-two  children 
having  died  within  a  few  days,  and  asked  that  the 
Tanos  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  vacate  the  casas  reales 
and  dwellings  of  the  villa  in  favor  of  the  rightful  own- 
ers.    Though  dreading  a  conflict,  the  governor  was 

»« Dec.  18th,  i)etition  of  the  friars  in  Arch,  N.  Mkc,  142-3.  It  ia  foL  87 
of  the  original  MS. ;  but  only  fol.  37-79  of  this  cuademo  still  exist  in  the 
Arch.  Sfa  /V,  MS.  The  friars  who  signed  were  as  follows:  Salv.  de  S.  Antonio, 
Juan  Zivaleta,  Francisco  Corvera  (tne  name  seems  to  be  Cervera  in  MS.  rec- 
ord,s  of  the  entrada  of  '92),  Juan  Alpuente,  Juan  Ant.  del  Corral,  Juan  Mufioz 
de  Ciistro,  Antonio  Obrocon,  Juan  Daza,  Buenaventura  Contreraa,  Antonio 
Carbonel,  Joae  Narva^z  Valverde,  Diego  Zuinos  (sec),  Fran,  de  Jesus  Maria 
Casafles,  Gerdnimo  Prieto,  Antonio  Bahamonde,  Domingo  de  Jesus  Maria, 
and  Jose  Diez.  Tlio  last  6— with  3  others,  Miguel  Tncio  (or  Tirso),  Jose 
Garcia,  and  Bias  Navarro,  who  perhaps  arrived  a  little  later — were  from  the 
college  of  Sta  Cruz  de  Queretaro  (the  rest  being  of  the  Prov.  del  Sto  Evan- 
g'lio,  Mex.),  who  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  '93  and  departed  al>out  *96,  all  l>ut  one, 
who  '  rubricd  con  su  sangre  la  fe  que  predicaba.  £!«rmw)«a,  Cfnrm,,  92,  282-4; 
ArricivUa,  Croru  Sera/.,  176,  199-200. 
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obliged  to  call  a  junta  de  guerra,  which  decided  that 
the  Tanos  must  be  transferred  to  their  old  pueblo  of 
Galisteo.     The  natives  had  attributed  Spanish   for- 
bearance to  fear;  speakers  in  their  juntas  had  urged 
•war,  claiming  that  the  invaders  were  few  and  weak, 
their  governor  an  embnstero,  and  the  story  of  approach- 
ing reenforcements  a  lie.     The  order  to  quit  the  villa 
T)rcught  matters  to  a  crisis.     On  December  28th  the 
Tanos  closed  the  entrance  to  the  plaza  and  prepared 
for  defence.     Summoned  to  surrender,  they  demanded 
SL  day  for  deliberation,  and  then,  with  shouts  of  insult, 
proclaimed  their  purpose  to  resist.     El  Demonio  they 
said  could  do  more  for  them  than  God  or  Maria;  the 
Christians  would   be  defeated,  reduced  to  servitude, 
and  finally  killed.  ' 

Don  Diego  caused  prayers  to  be  read  for  his  kneel- 
ing soldiers,  raised  the  virgin's  picture  on  the  battle 
fl^,  and  then  the  army,  shouting  praises  to  the  Santo 
Sacramento,  rushed  in  two  divisions  upon  the  capital. 
This  was  on  the  29th,  and  the  conflict  lasted  all  day. 
Arrows,  stones,  and  boiling   water  rained   upon  the 
assailants  from  defensive  works  erected  by  the  Span- 
iards years  ago.     At  last  the  plaza  gate  was  burned 
and  the  new  estufa  captured;  but  Tehua  reenforce- 
ments appeared.     Twice  did  the  cavalry  charge  and 
scatter  this  new  foe,  but  night  had  come  and  Vargas 
could  do  no  more  than  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
enemy  from  abroad.     Next  morning  the  besieged  sur- 
rendered, their  losses  being  severe  and  their  wounded 
governor  having  hanged  himself     Seventy  surviving 
Warriors — only  nine  having  been  killed  in  the  fight — 
including  Antonio  Bolsas,  their  leading  spirit,  were 
immediately  shot,  after  an  exhortation  to  penitence 
J>y  Father  Alpuente.     The  women  and  children,  400 
m  number,  were   distributed    as  'hostages,'  to  serve 
iintil  the  viceroy  should   decide  their   mte — that  is, 
they  were  made  slaves."     This  ended  the  year  1693 
Ml  New  Mexico. 

'*The  Pecos  aided  the  Spaniards,  having  5  killed,  and  this  is  the  fonnda- 
te  of  the  current  mmor  that  they  were  faithful  from  *80.    Davis  says  noth- 
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The  Spaniards  had  now  better  protection  from  the 
cold  and  from  the  foe  in  the  dwellings  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  villa ;  moreover,  they  had  acquired  slaves 
and  a  large  quantity  of  corn ;  yet  their  prospects  as 
colonists  were  gloomy,  as  their  occupation  was  limited 
to  Santa  ¥6;  all  beyond  was  hostile,  raids  on  the 
cattle  were  frequent,  arms  were  broken,  and  ammuni- 
tion was  scarce.  The  season  was  not  favorable  for 
offensive  operations  with  so  small  a  force.  Pecos, 
Cia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe  remained  friendly, 
but  had  all  they  could  do  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  angry  neighbors.  Early  in  January  Juan  Ye, 
chief  of  the  Pecos,  applied  for  aid  against  the  rebels 
and  Apaches,  and  Captain  Madrid  was  sent  out  with 
thirty  men ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm  invented 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  Spanish  promises.  On  the  9th 
Vargas  marched  with  ninety  men  to  the  abandoned 
pueblos  of  Tesuque  and  Nambd,  and  thence  to  the 
mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  Tehuas  of  these 
tliree  towns  and  of  Pujuaque,  Cuyamanque,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Jacona,  with  the  Tanos  of  San  Crist6bal 
and  San  Ldzaro,  were  encamped.  They  prolnised  to 
come  to  the  villa  and  make  peace,  but  this  was  only 
a  device  to  gain  time  for  a  junction  with  the  Jemes, 
Picuries,  Taos,  and  others. 

On  the  23d  there  came  the  viceroy's  letter,  already 
mentioned,  sent  from  Cerro  Gordo  by  Padre  Farfan, 
the  ])rocurador,  who  asked  for  an  escort  under  which 
to  send  up  his  colony  of  seventy  families  from  El  Paso. 
Vargas  in  reply  explained  the  impossibility  of  sparing 
an  escort,  and  urged  Farfan  to  come  on  to  Santa  F6 
with  the  party,  at  tlie  same  time  sending  for  ammuni- 
tion.^ On  the  28th  he  marched  again  to  the  mesa 
with  offers  of  peace  and  pardon.     The  natives  professed 

ing  of  the  friars'  petition,  gives  the  date  of  assault  aa  Dec.  26th,  says  the  native 
gov.  was  hanged  by  the  Ind.,  and  puts  the  loss  at  160.  Ajrricivita,  Cron,, 
199-200,  gives  60  as  the  no.  executed,  and  says  that  60  of  the  women  and 
children  died  a  little  later  from  an  epidemic. 

**In  an  orig.  MS.  of  the  Pinart  CoLy  V.  seems  to  say  that  he  did  send  a 
guard,  and  that  they  had  a  fight  with  the  Apaches,  killing  two  and  captur- 
ing three,  who  were  shot. 
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repentance,  but  wished  the  governor  and  padre  to  come 
cdone  and  receive  tJieir  submission,  believing  that  if 
they  could  kill  the  leader  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards 
^'ould  leave  the  country.     Failing  in  this,  they  paid 
no  heed  to  entreaties  or  threats,  and  Vargas  returned 
lo  Santa  F6.     Captain  Madrid  attempted  to  get  mate- 
rial for  balls  from  a  lead  mine  that  had  been  worked 
by  his  father  near  San  Marcos ;  but  the  Indians  had 
filled   it  up.      Hostilities  now  became  frequent,  and 
through  messengers  sent  from  the  friendly  pueblos,  as 
from  occasional  captives,  always  questioned  and  shot, 
news  was  often  received  of  what  the  rebels  were  doing. 
It  seems  there  was  a  small  element  among  the  enemy 
favoring  surrender,  but  their  arguments  were  always 
answered  by  a  reference  to  the  seventy  Tanos  shot 
after  the  taking  of  Santa  F6.     Meanwhile,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  hostiles  to  get  aid  from  Acoma,  Zuiii, 
and  Moqui,  and  to  form  alliances  with  Apache  bands. 
Raids  on  the  Spaniards'  live-stock  were  frequent,  and 
sometimes  slightly  successful  in  February ;  while  Var- 
gas, on  the  other  hand,  had  sent  out  various  raiding 
parties,  taking  a  few  captives  and  obtaining  large  quan- 
tities of  maize  before  the  24th,  when  the  natives  be- 
gan to  destroy  all  the  supplies  they  could  not  remove." 
Late  in  February  the  governor,  resolving  on  a  vig- 
orous offensive  policy,  marched  with  about  100  sol- 
diers and  many  settlers  and  Indians  for  the  mesa  of 
San  Ildefonso.**     Encamping  at  the  pueblo  of  that 
name,  he  sent  Captain  Madrid  across  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  reconnoitre  and  recover  stolen 
animals,  and  finally  began  the  attack  on  the  4th  of 
March,  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  bursting  at  the  first 
discharge.     Charging  up  the  hill  in  two  divisions,  the 

^Airh,  N.  Mex.,  149-52;  Vctrgaa,  Campafias  de  *94,  MS.;  Arch.  Sta  F4, 
nS-    I>9i?i8  has  nothing  of  events  in  Jan. -Feb. 

"Ace.  to  Arch,  N.  Jfex.,  152,  and  Arch.  Sta  F^  (a  fragment  of  64  p.  of  a 
JQul  of  diary  of  events),  the  start  was  on  the  27th,  and  the  force  110  Span., 
^i^tuiet  Ind.  In  his  Ccanvpaiicut  de  *94 — an  orig.  MS.  report  to  the  viceroy  of 
events  from  Feb.  15th,  dated  June  2d  in  the  Pinart  Vol— the  date  is  Feb. 
^  snd  the  force  90.  Davis,  386  et  seq.,  makes  the  start  in  March,  and  is 
iii^ccarate  in  what  follows.    Most  details  are  omitted  by  me. 
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Spaniards  were  met  and  repulsed  in  a  fight  of  five 
hours,  fifteen  Indians  being  killed  and  twenty  Span- 
iards wounded,  eight  of  them  seriously.  Obtaining 
reenforcements  and  sending  his  disabled  back  to  the 
villa,  Vargas  repeated  the  assault  on  the  1 1th,  fight- 
ing six  hours,  without  gaining  any  advantage.  Next 
night  the  Indians  came  down  and  made  an  attack,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  siege  was  continued  till  the  19th, 
and  then  abandoned  on  account  of  bad  weather,  dis- 
abled horses,  and  lack  of  ammunition.  The  army  re- 
turned to  Santa  F^,  having  killed  about  thirty  Indians, 
recovered  100  horses  and  mules,  and  taken  a  large 
store  of  maize,  of  which  100  fanegas  were  sent  south 
for  the  approaching  families.** 

The  friendly  Queres  now  asked  for  help  against  the 
rebels  of  Cochitl,  who  were  said  to  be  intrenched  with 
others  on  the  mesa  of  Cieneguilla,  and  to  be  plotting 
an  attack  on  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies.  Accord- 
ingly, Vargas  marched  on  April  12th,  joined  the 
Queres  under  Ojeda  of  Santa  Ana — the  man  already 
named  as  one  of  Governor  Cruzat's  captives  of  1689, 
now  a  firm  friend  of  the  invaders^ — and  on  the  17th 
defeated  the  foe  at  their  new  pueblo,  capturing  and 
shooting  thirteen  warriors,  besides  the  seven  killed  in 
battle,  taking  342  women  and  children,  with  70  horses 
and  900  sheep,  and  next  day  sending  a  provision  train 
with  a  guard  of  twenty  soldiers  to  the  villa,  where  on 
the  17th  a  band  of  raiding  Tehuas  had  been  repulsed 
by  Lieutenant-general  Granillo.  The  governor  re- 
mained at  Cieneguilla  with  36  men;  and  the  natives 
were  now  very  penitent,  desiring  the  release  of  their 
women  and  children ;  but  Vargas  insisted  on  their  burn- 
ing the  new  pueblo,  and  returning  to  their  old  home 

"  March  30th,  V.  recM  a  letter  from  Farfan,  and  the  supplies  started  April 
3d.  Oil  April  3d  F.  wrote  again  from  Los  Patos,  not  apparently  having 
reached  El  Faso.     P.  Bueu.  Coiitreras  was  with  F.  Arch.  SLi  Fi. 

^^  A  ZuAi  chief  also  joined  V.  at  8.  Felipe  on  the  15th,  and  served  in  the 
exped.  ilo  was  friendly,  and  desired  aid  for  his  people  against  their  foes. 
V.  wished  the  ZuQis  to  move  to  some  of  the  abandoned  pueblos  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  chief  promised  to  consult  his  people  on  this  change.  ArdL 
8ia  /V,  MS. 
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cit  Cochitf.  On  the  20th  or  21st  the  Spanish  camp  was 
suddenly  attacked,  and  150  of  the  captives  were  lost, 
tiwo  soldiers  being  killed,  one  of  them  accidentally, 
^nd  Adjutant  Francisco  de  Anaya  Almazan  being 
<lrowned  a  few  days  later  in  crossing  the  river.  The 
mesa  pueblo  was  burned,  and  the  army  returned  to 
Santa  Fe  in  two  divisions  on  the  25th  and  27th.** 

Back  at  the  capital,  Don  Diego  gave  his  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  slaves  and  live-stock,  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  lands,  and  to  the  posting  of  guards,  and 
other  measures  to  protect  the  settlers  and  friendly 
natives  while  putting  in  their  crops.^ 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  hostiles  of  fourteen  towns, 
or  six  nations,  made  a  raid  on  the  real  de  caballada, 
or  grazing  camp,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  guard  ;^ 
whereupon  Vargas  marched  to  the  mesa  of  San  II- 
defonso,  where  he  had  several  skirmishes,  taking  48 
animals  and  a  few  captives,  and  returning  to  Santa  F6. 
The  Queres  had  also  sent  in  five  Jemes  prisoners,  two 
of  whom  were  not  shot — one  because  he  promised  to 
show  the  grave  of  a  martyred  friar,  and  the  other  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Pecos  chief  Juan  Ye.®  The 
families  from  Mexico  under  Padre  Far  fan  arrived  on 
June  23d,  and  were  lodsjed  in  the  villa  until  on  the 
close  of  the  war  lands  could  be  assigned  elsewhere. 
With  the  colonists  or  a  little  later -came  new  stores  of 
ammunition  and  other  needed  articles. 

The  Queres  had  again  applied  for  aid,  but  the  river 
Was  so  high  it  could  not  be  crossed.     On  June  30th 

^The  three  original  authorities  are  clear  enough  on  this  campaign^  but 
^Tu,  389  et  seq.,  confuses  it  most  inextricably. 

''April  28th,  Gov.  V.  gives  200  sheep  to  the  vice-custodio  for  the  two  mi»> 
^(ms  (oroposed)  at  Pecos  and  Cia;  also  100  to  the  padres  for  their  support, 
^^me  date,  V.  sends  a  letter  to  the  Zu&is  and  Moquis,  urging  the  people  to 
^Unit  and  resume  friendly  relations.  The  letters  were  sent  by  the  ZuAi 
^^  already  mentioned.  Arek,  Sta  FS,  MS.  Davis  mentions  the  comins  of 
*  pvty  of  Apaches  from  the  eastern  plains,  with  tales  of  silver  to  be  found  in 
*w  country. 

''It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  this  was  at  Sta  F^,  or  during  an  exped.  of 
tils  jov.  to  Tesuque  and  beyond. 

"^One  of  our  authorities,  Vargas,  Campafku  de  '9^  ends  with  June  Sd, 
theo  V.  was  confident  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  of  rebsl  pueblos^  wluoh» 
with  the  coming  of  rellnforcements,  would  end  the  war. 
Hist.  Abul  and  N.  Mbx.   14 
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Vargas  marched  northward,  killing  eleven  Tehuas  of 
Cuyamanque  the  first  day,  finding  Picurf  abandoned, 
and  reaching  Taos  on  the  3d  of  July.  This  pueblo 
was  also  deserted,  but  the  people  had  left  their  prop- 
erty protected  by  crosses,  which  they  supposed  the 
Spaniards  would  respect,  as  they  did  for  a  time.  The 
Taos  were  in  a  caiion  not  far  off,  but  after  a  compli- 
cated series  of  negotiations,  carried  on  chiefly  through 
Juan  Ye  and  a  band  of  friendly  Apaches,  nothing 
could  be  effected,  and  the  pueblo  was  sacked,  a  large 
amount  of  maize  being  taken.  To  reach  Santa  F6  the 
governor  took  a  roundabout  way  northward  into  the 
xuta  country,  across  the  river,  and  thence  southward 
to  Ojo  Caliente,  Rio  Chama,  and  San  Juan.  On  the 
way  he  had  several  skirmishes,  and  spent  some  days 
hunting  buffalo  for  meat.  In  the  night  of  the  12th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Yutas  on  a  stream  called  San 
Antonio,  losing  eight  soldiers  killed.  The  savages 
were  repulsed,  pardoned  on  the  plea  that  they  mistook 
the  Spaniards  for  hostile  Indians  who  had  often  in- 
vaded their  country  in  Spanish  dress,  and  became 
very  friendly.  Finally,  having  reconnoitred  the  mesa 
of  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  rebels  were  still  strongly 
posted,  he  returned  by  way  of  Pujuaque  and  Tesuque 
to  Santa  F(5,  arriving  on  July  16th.*® 

Grovernor  Vargas  marched  on  July  21st  with  120 
men  to  join  the  Queres  under  Ojcda  in  an  attack  on 
the  Jeraes,  who  after  his  start  assaulted  Cia  and  killed 
five  men,  but  whose  new  pueblo  on  the  mesa  Don 
Diego  carried  by  assault  on  the  24th,  after  a  hard  fight, 
in  which  the  allies  of  Santa  Ana  and  Cia  fought 
bravely,  Don  Eusebio  de  Vargas — perhaps  a  brother 
of  the  governor — greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
the  enemy  lost  84  killed  and  361  or  371  prisoners. 
The  pueblo  was  sacked  and  burned,  after  300  fanegas 

2»  There  is  much  confusion  in  details,  both  in  the  printed  orc^'vo,  which  is 
most  complete,  and  in  the  MS.,  which  contains  two  separate  but  Bimilar  re- 
ports, as  also  of  the  following  campaign.  V.  visited  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Oftate  s  S.  ( Jabriel,  near  the  stream  of  Ojo  Caliente  and  6  L  M. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chama,  which  is  not  very  intelligible. 
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of  maize  had  been  sent  to  the  villa,  the  rest  of  the 
plander  being  distributed  among  the  native  allies,  ex- 
<5ept  1 06  animals  given  to  Padre  Alpuente  for  his  pro- 
;gpoeed  mission  at  Cia.     Before  returning,  Vargas  went 
^ft;o  the  old  pueblo  of  Jemes,  where  he  recovered  the 
:sreniains  of  Padre  Juan  de  Jesus,  killed  in  the  revolt  of 
1.680,  deposited  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
«;hapel  at  Santa  F^  on  the   11th  of  August^     Six 
^ays  later  messengers  came  in  to  ask  pardon  for  the 
kernes,  attributing  all  their  bad  actions  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chief  Diego,  whom  they  were  willing  to 
jgive  up;  also  promising  to  return  to  their  old  pueblo 
^nd  to  render  aid  against  the  common  foe.     Their 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Diego  was  brought  in  on  the 
26th  to  be  sentenced  to  death — a  sentence  which  at 
the  last  moment,  on  the  intercession  of  his  people,  was 
commuted  to  ten  years'  labor  in  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.     The  Jemes  were  given  some  implements, 
promised  their  ckusma  when  they  should  have  proven 
their  good   faith,  ordered  to  be  ready  for  a  march 
against  the  mesa,  and  sent  home  to  rebuild  their  old 
town. 

Vargas  now  felt  the  importance  of  striking  a  deci- 
sive blow  against  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  before  the 
winter  should  set  in.  With  all  his  available  force,  in- 
cluding 150  Queres  and  Jemes,  he  marched  on  the  4th 
of  September,  assaulted  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
and  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  1 1  men  wounded, 
including  Captain  Antonio  Jorge  of  the  Santa  ¥6 
presidio.  On  the  5th  the  native  allies  with  three 
soldiers  and  an  arriero  marched  up  the  slope,  chal- 
lenged the  foe  and  were  put  to  flight,  the  muleteer  and 

*^rQJL  N,  Mex.,  15S-d2,  indad.  V.*8  Utter  describinff  the  finding  of  ttie 
M«'s  remains;  aUo  two  records  in  Arch,  8ta  Fi^  MS.  Many  details  of  the 
*Me  are  nven.  With  this  campaign  Dayis'  record  practically  ends,  though, 
*>  the  Sta  r  ^  documents  show  many  later  details,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
^7.  Tlie  Jemes  campaign  is  also  mentioDed  in  a  brief  report  in  the  PinaH 
OoL  In  the  ArdL  Sia  F4,  MS.,  Fr.  ¥Vsncisco  Farfan  is  named  as  procurador 
8*BttU,  Dim}  Varela  as  adjutant-sen.,  Fr.  Juan  MuAoz  de  Castro  as  vice- 
^Vitodio;  and  Vargas  signs  as  New  Mexico's  '  nuevo  reataurador,  conquistador 
^  R  oorta,  y  reooo^oistador  j  poblador  en  ^  y  castellano  de  sus  tuerzas  y 
pMailiiM  por  sa  maj^sted,'  benmi  being  gov.  and  ci^-gen. 
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one  soldier  being  killed.  For  several  days  Vargas 
now  gave  his  attention  to  the  cutting-off  of  supplies. 
At  sight,  however,  of  their  fields  of  corn  in  the  milk 
trampled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  native  foes 
dancing  round  the  scalp  of  a  fallen  warrior,  the  Tehuas 
several  times  came  down  and  engaged  in  desperate 
conflict;  but  they  were  repulsed,  soon  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  8th  began  to  treat  for  peace, 
sending  trifling  gifts  to  appease  the  governor's  wrath. 
Peace  and  pardon  were  granted  on  condition  of  return 
to  their  pueblos.  Thus  New  Mexico  at  last,  except 
the  towns  of  the  extreme  north  and  west — ^those  of 
the  south  being  annihilated — became  once  more  a 
Spanish  province." 

The  Jemes,  having  proved  faithful  allies  in  the  last 
campaign,  were  now  given  their  women  and  children 
at  the  politic  intercession  of  their  destined  missionary. 
On  the  13th  of  September  the  chiefs  of  San  Juan, 
San  Cristobal,  San  Ldzaro,  and  Santa  Clara  came  in 
with  some  mules  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Apaches,  reporting  that  all  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos 
were  hard  at  work  rebuilding  their  pueblos.  Vargas 
now  appointed  the  regular  pueblo  officials,  and  on  the 
17th  he  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  which  satisfied 
liim  that  the  natives  had  submitted  in  good  faith. 
Other  tours  followed,  during  which  occurred  the  formal 
submission  and  pardon  of  other  pueblos.  The  vice- 
custodio  was  notified  that  the  missions  were  ready  for 
their  respective  padres,  and  by  the  end  of  1694  the 
friars  were  distributed  and  at  work,  though  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  very  humble  quarters  while 
the  Indians  were  rebuilding  churches  and  houses.^ 

'•  The  Arrh.  X.  Mex.,  162  et  seq.,  is  the  only  authority  for  this  final  cam- 
paign, and  for  what  foUoweil  to  the  end  of  161H.     Davis  has  nothing  on  this 
ijuriod;  nor  for  the  rest  of  1694  is  there  anything  left  in  the  A rcL  Sta  Fi, 

^•'The  distribution  was  as  follows:  P.  Fran.  Corvera  at  S.  ndefonso  and 
Jacoiia;  P.  (ierdn.  Prieto  at  S.  Juan  and  (temporariU')  Sta  Clara;  P.  Ant. 
01>regon  at  S.  Cristobal  and  S.  Lorenzo  (Ldzaro?);  P.  Diego  Zeinos  at  Pecoe; 
P.  Juan  Alpuente  at  Cia;  P.  Fran.  J.  M.  Casafies  at  Jemes;  P.  Juan  Mufioi 
de  Castro,  vice-custodio  and  com.  de  la  inquisicion,  at  Sta  Fe;  P.  Jose  Diei 
atXesuque;  P.  Jose  Garcia  Mann  at  Sta  Clara;  P.  Ant.  Carbonelat  S.  Felipe, 
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The  several  tours  of  the  governor  and  custodian  to 
inspect  the  pueblos  and  settle  the  missionaries  need 
not  be  described,  though  some  particulars  are  preserved 
in  the  records.     The  natives  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  not  to  revolt  again 
xintil  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
The  women  and  children  taken  from  the  different  towns 
and  distributed  as  servants  among  the  colonists  and 
soldiers  were  now  gradually  given  up,  not  without 
much  regret  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 
Of  the  Tanos  chusma  taken  at  Santa  F^  45  ran  away, 
whereat   the   vecinos   complained   bitterly;    but   the 
chieftains  were  ordered  to  bring  back  the  fugitives, 
and  did  so,  which  so  pleased  Vargas  that  he  released 
the  45  and  promised  to  free  the  rest  soon,  proposing 
to  settle  with  them  the  village  of  Cieneguilla,  five 
lei^es  west  of  the  capital.       This  policy  naturally 
pleased    the  natives,  but  it  made   for  the  governor 
many  bitter  foes  among  the   colonists.     Padre    San 
Antonio,  who  had  gone  to  El  Paso,  resigned  his  office, 
and  Padre  Francisco  Vargas  arrived  as  custodio  on 
the  1st  of  November  with  four  new  friars.     Mean- 
while the  governor  sent  south  an  order  to  a  friend  to 
purchase  and  forward  3,000  fanegas  of  maize,  wishing 
to  relieve  the  Indians  of  excessive  taxation  for  a  time 
until  the  old  prosperity  should  return." 

In  1695  the  seven^  Mexican  families  who  had 
come  up  with  Padre  Farfan  were  settled  in  the  new 
villa  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Caflada,  founded  on  the  12th 
of  April,"  under  an  alcalde   mayor  and  capitan  i, 

Codiitf,  and  later  Tao«:  P.  Miguel  Tino  at  Sto  Dominffo;  P.  Jos^  Arbizu  at 
^  Crittdbal;  P.  Ant.  Moreno  at  Sta  Y4  (temporarily),  Xa  Cafiada,  and  later 
I^unU;  P.  Ant.  Acebedoat  Nambe;  P.  Fran.  Vargas,  custodio.  This  leaves 
*(Mne  of  the  original  friars  unaccounted  for,  and  also  one  of  the  4  who  came 
JnNov. 

.  ^Arck  N.  Mez.,  162-7.  On  Jan.  10,  "SS,  V.  wrote  to  the  viceroy,  thanli- 
iBg  him  for  the  provision  made  of  3,000  fan.  of  com;  and  again.  May  9th,  on  the 
t>«ible  he  had  had  in  transporting  that  com.  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  This,  how- 
*^,  mav  not  indicate  that  it  was  not  purchased  on  V.  's  account.  It  was 
<i»»rgbd  later  that  only  about  580  Uxl  ever  reached  N.  Mex.,  and  much  of  that 
*>•  vested  in  the  distribution. 
^  Tet  we  have  seen  indications  that  already  in  1680  there  was  a  settle- 
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[uerra,  sergeant,  four  corporals,  and  alguacil,  with 
Wre  Moreno  as  the  first  minister.  The  new  villa 
and  the  lands  assigned  to  the  vecinos  included  the 
sites  of  San  Crist<Sbal  and  San  L^iizaro,  the  TanoB  oi 
those  pueblos  being  deprived  of  their  homes  and 
lands,  very  injudiciously  as  the  friars  claimed  later 
and  perhaps  now.  Some  of  the  exiles  were  attached 
to  San  Juan,  and  others,  after  being  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent Tehua  pueblos,  were  later  united  and  sent  to 
rcpeople  Galisteo.  This  year  the  Picuries  and  Taoe 
were  peaceably  reduced  to  submission  and  put  in 
charge  of  missionaries;  but  hardly  had  the  friare 
begun  work  when  rumors  of  new  troubles  b^an  to 
circulate.  The  Indians  had  lost  little  of  their  hatred 
for  the  invaders,  and  now  that  the  padres  were  i^ain 
at  tlieir  stations  and  the  military  force  somewhat  scat- 
tered, there  were  chiefs,  especially  among  the  implac- 
able Teliuas,  who  began  to  dream  of  a  new  revolt  and 
massacre  like  those  or  1680,  by  which  once  more  to  rid 
their  country  of  the  tyrant  foreigners.  The  threat- 
ened dangers,  however,  took  no  definite  shape  this  year; 
altliough  the  natives  of  San  Crist6bal  and  San  L^lzaro, 
cJjafing  under  the  loss  of  their  lands,  ran  away  to  the 
sierra  in  December.  As  the  other  pueblos  did  not 
join  the  movement,  the  Tanoswere  persuaded  without 
much  difficulty  to  come  back  and  be  pardoned.** 

It  appears  that  in  1695-6  there  was  a  failure  of 
crops,  resulting  in  serious  privations,*^  or  even  in  a 

ment  at  La  Caflada  under  an  alcalde  mayor,  Luis  Quintana.  At  this  found' 
ing  of  1 095  thU  villa  was  given  the  'jpreeniinencia  de  antigUedad '  over  all  the 
st'ttlements  of  N.  Mex.  except  Sta  Fe.  The  poblaciones  of  Cerrillo  and  Ber* 
nalillo  are  also  nientione<l  in  records  of  this  year. 

^  Arch.  N.  Mex.f  1 08-9.  May  31st,  the  settlers  had  been  selling  arms  tc 
the  Ind. ,  which  Vargas  forbids  by  a  bando  of  this  date.  Padre  Zainos  shot  and 
killed  an  Ind.  at  Pecos;  but  it  was  accidental  and  he  was  not  blamed.  The 
piulre's  full  name  was  Diego  de  la  Cassa  Zeinos,  and  he  was  sec.  of  the  ens- 
toilia,  definidor,  com.  del  santo  oficio,  and  guardian.  Luis  Granillo  was  stil 
lieu t. -general.  Arch.  Sta  F^,  MS. 

**In  Nov.  1095,  Gov.  V.  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  petition  of  the  cabildo  anc 
vecinos  for  relief,  as  all  that  they  had  sown  had  been  consumed  by  the  worms, 
Tlie  viceroy  and  junta  in  Feb.  1690  decided  to  send  them  200  cattle  froir 
Parral,  with  some  arms  aud  ammunition,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  thai 
tliey  must  learn  to  rely  on  themselves  and  not  on  the  govt  for  succor.  Arch. 
Sta  F6,  MS. 
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terrible  famine,  if  we  credit  the  highly  colored  and 
partisan  statement  made  in  later  legiu  proceedings 
against  Yargaa  According  to  this  authority,  the 
people  were  forced  to  live  on  dogs,  cats,  horses,  mules, 
bull-hides,  'foul  herbs,'  and  old  bones;  finally  roaming 
over  the  fields  like  wild  animals,  and  many  of  them 
hiring  themselves  to  the  Indians  to  carry  wood  and 
water,  and  grind  com,  over  200  dying  from  the  effects 
of  insufficient  and  noxious  food.  Of  course,  the  gov- 
ernor's fiiilure  to  distribute  properly  the  stores  of 
maize  was  noted  as  one  cause  of  the  famine;  and  it  is 
also  stated  that  four  settlers,  driven  by  their  sufferings 
to  desert,  were  brought  back  and  hanged  without  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.  To  what  extent  these 
statements  were  founded  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  though  doubtless  exaggerated,  they  were 
supported  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  many  a  few 
years  later,  as  we  shall  see.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1696  the  missionaries,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  for  knowing  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  natives,  found  the  indications  so  alarming  in 
Various  quarters  that  the  custodio  on  March  7th  made 
known  to  Vargas  in  writing  the  imminent  danger  of 
^  revolt,  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  missions,  the 
l-isks  taken  by  the  padres,  and  the  incalculable  damage 
^hat  must  result  from  a  new  disaster  like  that  of  1680. 
IHe  concluded  by  begging  for  a  guard  of  soldiers  for 
^ach  mission.     Two  other  petitions  of  like  tenor  were 
ivritten   on   the    13th   and   22d,  and   from   different 
directions  came  reports  that  the  Indians  had  already 
committed  outrages  in  the  new  temples;  but  the  ffov- 
emor,  believing  that  the  natives  had  submitted  in 
sood  faith,  and  that  the  complaints  and  fears  had  no 
better  foundation  than  idle  rumor,  either  would  not 
or  cx)uld  not  furnish  the  desired  escoltas.     He  per- 
mitted the  friars,  if  they  were  afraid,  to  retire  to  Santa 

"  VargoM,  Acumuion  del  Cabildo  de  8ta  F6  conira  el  ex-gohemadoTt  in  Arch. 

*«  Fi,  MS. ;  followed  by  Daris,  Svan,  Conq. ,  412-13.     The  padre  cronigta  who 

Prepared  the  printed  ArdL  N.  Mea,  rather  strangely  says  nothing  of  thia 
fmune. 
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F^,  as  some  of  ihem  did  In  his  report  of  March 
28th  to  the  viceroy  he  not  only  stated  that  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  danger  imc^inary,  but  used  language 
which  the  padres  regarded  as  an  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice. Their  pride  was  touched,  and  they  returned 
to  their  stations  quietly  to  await  the  crisis.  It  came 
on  the  4th  of  June,  when  the  Taos,  Picuries,  Tehuas, 
Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitf,  and  the  Jemes 
rose,  killed  five  missionaries  and  21  other  Spaniards, 
in  most  cases  immediately  abandoning  their  pueblos 
and  fleeing  to  the  mountains.* 

The  governor  started  on  the  7th  for  a  tour  among 
the  deserted  towns,  and  "saw  to  regret  what  he  ought 
to  have  believed  to  remedy."  Pecos,  Tesuque,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia  had  remained  faithful, 
but  the  Acomas,  Zuiiis,  and  Moquis  had  aided  the 
rebels,  or  at  least  were  sheltering  the  fugitives,  and 
were  said  to  be  planning  new  attacka  The  chief  of 
Santo  Domingo,  a  leadmg  spirit  in  the  revolt,  was 
captured  and  shot  on  the  14th;  and  several  revolu- 
tionary agents  were  also  put  to  death  at  Pecos,  with 
the  governor  s  consent.  On  the  23d  of  July,  a  body 
of  rebels  was  attacked  and  10  of  the  number  killed.* 

^Arch.  y.  Afex,,  168-71,  and  several  records  in  the  Arch,  Sta  /V,  MS., 
including  the  gov.  's  report  of  July  27th.  In  the  A  cusacion  already  referred 
to,  followed  by  Davis,  the  no.  of  killed  is  siven  as  34  instead  of  21,  and  the 
famine  is  given  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  ot  the  revolt;  that  is,  the  Ind.  took 
advantage  of  the  enfeebled  and  scattered  condition  of  the  Span. 

The  padres  killed  were  Arbizu  of  S.  Cristdbal,  Carbonel  of  Taos,  Corvera 
of  S.  Ildefonso,  Moreno  of  Namb^,  and  CasaQes  of  Jemes.  Corvera  and 
Moreno  were  shut  up  in  a  cell  at  S.  Ildefonso,  and  burned  with  the  convent. 
P.  Cisneros  of  Cochiti  had  a  narrow  escape.  P.  Navarro  of  S.  Juan  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  La  Cafiada  with  the  sacred  vessels,  etc.  Ace.  to  Eapinoaa, 
Cron.  8ert\f.t  260-86,  P.  Casafies  at  Jemes  had  foreseen  his  fate,  and  asked 
the  Ind.  to  let  him  die  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  cross.  Summoned  to  attend  a 
sick  person,  he  was  led  into  an  ambush  of  Apaches,  who  killed  him  with  clubs 
and  stones  at  the  chosen  spot.  He  was  the  hrst  martyr  of  the  Queretaro  col- 
lege, and  Espinosa  gives  an  account  of  his  life,  including  his  miraculous 
transportation  by  an  ansel  on  mule-back  to  visit  unknown  Texan  tribes. 
Capt  Lizaro  Mizqula,  with  Alf.  Jose  Domingucz  and  12  soldiers,  escaped  from 
Taos  and  reached  8ta  Fe  in  9  days  after  in  a  sorry  condition.  Gregg,  Com, 
PrairieSf  i.  128,  dates  this  revolt  in  '98. 

^  July  27th  the  cabildo  asked  for  an  escort  for  a  bearer  of  despatches  to 
El  Paso  and  Mex.,  to  ask  the  viceroy  for  aid.  V.  replied  that  he  was  expect- 
ing 200  cattle  to  arrive  shortly.  On  Sept.  24th  the  viceroy  replied  to  V.*s 
letter  of  July  27th«  promising  aid  and  his  influence  in  obtaining  rewards  from 
the  king.  Arch.  Sta  F6,  MS. 
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At  the  be^nning  of  August  an  expedition  was  made 
to  Cia,  with  a  view  to   operate   either  against  the 
Aconias  or  Jemes;  but  Don  Diego  was  recalled  to  the 
capital  to  distribute   200  cattle,  which  now  arrived 
fn>m  the  south.^     On  the  8th  be  marched  for  Acoma, 
and  attacked  that  pueblo  on  the  15th,  capturing  five 
natives,  one  of  them  the  chief,  but  failing  to  reach  the 
pefiol  summit     Then  he  released  the  chief  and   re- 
sorted to  persuasion,  without  success,  finally  shooting 
the  captives,  ravaging  the  corn-fields,  and  retiring." 
Subsequently,  Adjutant  Juan  Kuiz  was  sent  against 
the  Jemes.     In  September  Don  Diego  attacked  the 
Taos  in  a  cation  not  far  from  their  town,  and  after 
several  skirmishes  they  surrendered   on   the  8th  of 
October,  returning  to  live  in  the  pueblo.    The  Picurfes 
and  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  feigned  a  desire  for  peace 
in  order  to  save  their  crops;  but  Vargas  discovered 
their  plans,  and  attacked  them  on  October  26th,  captur- 
ing  84  of  their  women  and  children,  to  be  distributed  as 
Servants  among  the  soldiers  on  his  return  to  the  capi- 
tal, eskvly  in  November.     There  were  other  campaigns, 
Productive  of  but  slight  results,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  considerable  number  of  the  rebels  together. 
CDn  the  24th  of  November,  the  date  of  the  governor's 
^*eport  to  the  viceroy,  all  had  been  reduced  to  nominal 
Submission   except  those   of  Acoma  and   the  west, 
^^ujuaque,  Cuyamanque,  and  Santa  Clara,  with  per- 
Inape  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitf.     Yet  many  of  the 
pueblos  contained  but  a  few  families  each.    The  rest  of 
^he  population  was  scattered  in  the  mountains,  among 
^the  gentile  tribes,  or  in  the  western  pueblos.*^     The 
surviving  Querdtaro  Franciscans  left  the  country  in 
"1696.    A  few  officials  of  the  year  are  named  in  a  note.** 

•  Ar^  8ia  Fd,  Ua. 

^^PlMirM  JoAn  de  Mata  and  Diego  Chavarrlai  new  names,  are  mentioned 
u  ehwlains  of  thia  expedition. 

*»irc*.  y,  Jfo.,  171-i;  goT.'a  report  of  Nov.  24th,  in  ArcL  Sta  Fi,  MS. 
^e  ilctlde  of  La  CaAada  in  an  inspection  found  at  S.  Ildefonso  17  men  and 
«6  vomen  and  children;  at  Jacona  10  and  19;  at  Nambe  4  and  10.  Davis 
^  that '  daring  the  rebellion  more  than  2,000  Ind.  perished  in  the  monn- 
*iBii  while  as  many  more  deserted  their  villages  and  joined  the  wild  tribes. ' 

"^ApoMia,  Cn^N.  ApoddL,  92,  284-6;  ISaeudero,  NoL  S<m.,  43-7.     Capt. 
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The  governor's  term  of  five  years  expired' in  1696, 
and  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  succeed  him.  Vargas  had  asked  for  re- 
appointment, but  though  the  kmg  was  favorably  dis- 
B^sed,  the  application  came  too  late.  Overruling  Don 
iego's  objections,  the  viceroy  sustained  Cubero,  who 
came  to  New  Mexico  and  took  possession  of  the  office 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1697.**  The  king  approved  when 
after  long  delay  the  matter  reached  him  in  1699,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thanked  Vargas  for  his  services, 
gave  him  the  choice  of  titles  between  marques  and 
conde,  and  granted  a  reappointment,  to  take  effect 
on  the  expiration  of  Cubero's  term  in  1702,  or  sooner 
if  the  office  should  become  vacant.*^  In  the  same 
cddula  was  approved  all  that  the  viceroy  had  done  in 
connection  with  the  reconquest;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  presidial  force  of  Santa  F^  should  be  raised 
to  100  men,  the  Parral  force  retiring;  that  the  force 
at  El  Paso  should  not  be  reduced,  as  had  been  pro- 
loosed  ;  ^  and  that  additional  families  should  be  sent^ 
not  from  Nueva  Vizcaya,  but  from  Mexico. 

Meanwhile  Vargas  was  involved  in  serious  troubles ; 
and  indeed,  at  the  date  of  being  thus  highly  honored 
by  the  kinff  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  Santa  F^ 
prison.  There  had  been  more  or  less  misunderstand- 
ing  between  him  and  the  cabildo  from  the  first.     En- 


Fern.  Dankn  de  Chavez  was  alcalde  mayor  of  S.  Felipe  and  the  *  puesto  de  Ei- 
pa&oles  (ie  Bernalillo;'  Capt.  Roque  Mfluirid,  lieut.-gen.  of  cavalry  and  alcalile 
mayor  of  'la  villa  nueva  de  los  Mexicanos  de  Sta  Cruz  (de  la  Cafiada);'  Do- 
minffo  de  la  Barreda,  sec.  de  ^obiemo  y  guerra;  CapL  Alonao  Rael  de  Agoi- 
lar,  lieut.-gov.  and  capt.-^en.  in  place  of  Granillo.  The  cabildo  of  Sta  Fe  was 
Alcalde  Lorenzo  de  Madrid,  Fran.  Romero  de  Pedraja,  L&zaro  de  Mizaufa, 
Diego  Montoya,  Jos^  Garcia  Jurado;  clerk,  Capt.  Lucero  de  Godoy.  Arch, 
Sta  F^,  MS. 

^  This  date  from  a  royal  c^dnla  of  Jan.  26th,  approving  the  viceroy's  act^ 
as  it  preceded  the  reappointment  which  it  had  been  intended  to  grant  to  V., 
and  V.  therefore  had  no  right  to  object.  N.  Mtaa,  CfduUut  MS.,  28-9.  Ace 
to  Arrh.  J\\  Mex.^  174,  the  date  was  July  4th.  Cubero's  accession  had  been 
made  known  in  tlie  viceroy's  letter  of  April  18,  16d8. 

*^June  15,  1699,  in  N.  Alex.  Cidulas,  MS.,  29-38.  I  find  no  foundation  for 
Davis'  statement  that  Vargas  was  removed  from  office  in  consequence  ol 
complaint  from  the  cabildo.     These  complaints  and  charges  were  of  later  date. 

^*^In  March  1699,  Don  Antonio  de  Valverde  y  Cosio,  later  gov.,  ¥ra8  w^ 
pointed  capt  of  the  £1  Paso  presidio.  /(/.,  34. 
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joying  the  confidence  of  the  viceroy,  he  had  been  given 
entire  control  of  the  expedition,  and  attending  in  per- 
eon  or  through  his  agents  to  all  details  financial  as 
well  as  military,  he  had  ignored  and  offended  the 
colony  officials.  Mo^^eover,  there  had  been  much  dis- 
satisfaction, as  we  have  seen,  at  his  poUcy  in  depriving 
the  settlers  of  their  Indian  slaves  by  restoring  these 
captives  to  their  pueblos  as  a  means  of  gaining  the 
good-will  of  the  natives.  Cubero  had  a  commission 
as  juez  de  residencia,  and  though  Vargas  is  under- 
stood to  have  passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  he  gave 
up  his  office  unwillingly  and  made  of  his  successor  a 
bitter  foe;  and  the  cabildo,  with  the  additional  incen- 
tive of  gaining  favor  with  the  new  ruler,  renewed  the 
quarrel  in  earnest. 

Formal  charges  were  presented  before  the  governor, 
whose  authority  to  consider  them  was  very  doubtful. 
The  ex-governor  was   accused  of  having   embezzled 
large  sums  of  money  furnished  him  for  the  recruiting 
And  support  of  the  colonists;  of  having  provoked,  by 
shooting  the  Tanos  captives  at  Santa  Fe,  and  by  other 
oppressive  acts,  all  the  hostilities  of  1694-6 ;  of  having 
<^used,  by  his  mismanagement  and  failure  to  properly 
<listribute  the  small   remaining  portion  of  the   food 
supply,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  king  but  sold 
by  Vargas  in  the  south  for  his  own  profit,  the  deadly 
famine  of  1695-6;  and  of  having  driven  away  by  his 
oppression  the  families  likely  to  testify  against  him  in 
his  residencia.     Juan  Paez  Hurtado  was  also  involved 
in  the  accusations,  as  Vargas'  accomplice,  and  as  prin- 
cipal in  other  serious  charges.*^     Cubero  gratified  his 

*'  The  charges  in  detail  are  recited  in  the  original  documents,  still  pre- 
served, though  not  complete,  in  the  Arch,  Sta  Fi.  The  accusation  of  the 
cabildo  is  not  dated,  but  waa  apparently  written  in  Oct.  1697.  Oct.  20,  1697, 
Got.  C.  ordert  Ci^t.  Granillo  at  H  Paso  to  arrest  Paez  Hurtado  and  send 
him  to  Sta  Fe.  At  the  same  time  Capt  Ant.  Valverde,  Alf .  Martin  Urioeto, 
tod  Adj.  Fdiz  Martines  were  exiled  from  N.  Max.,  probablv  in  connection 
with  the  same  affiur.  Hurtado  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the  colonists 
of  half  the  allowance  by  the  crown,  of  collecting  $100  each  for  38  settlers  who 
did  not  come;  of  hiring  vidoos  persons  for  |4  or  |6  each  to  personate  colo- 
nists, for  each  of  whom  he  collected  $100,  subsequently  filling  their  places  in 
psrt  with  negro  and  mixed-bireed  tramps;  of  collecting  the  $100  several  times 
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personal  enmity  and  that  of  the  cabildo  by  treating 
Vargas  in  a  most  harsh  and  unjust  manner.  He  was 
fined  4,000  pesos  for  costs  of  the  suit,  all  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  nearly 
three  years.  Few  even  of  his  own  family  were  al- 
lowed to  see  him,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
Srevent  the  sending  of  any  written  communication  to 
lexico  or  Spain.  Padre  Vargas,  the  custodian,  vis- 
ited Mexico  and  obtained  an  order  for  the  prisoner's 
release  under  bonds  to  defend  himself  before  the  vice- 
roy ;  but  Don  Diego  refused  to  accept  liberty  on  such 
conditions,  claiming  that  to  give  bonds  would  be  de- 
grading  to  a  man  of  his  rank  and  services,  especially 
in  view  of  the  king's  recent  orders  in  his  favor.  At 
last  came  an  order  for  his  release  without  conditions, 
and  he  started  for  Mexico  in  July  1700.  Here  the 
charges  against  him  are  said  to  have  been  fully  inves- 
tigated by  royal  order ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame,  and  his  reappointment  as  governor,  as 
we  shall  see,  remained  valid.  As  we  have  no  original 
records  in  the  case  except  the  partisan  chaises,  it  would 
perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  Don  Diego  en- 
tirely innocent;  the  cabildo.  however,  later  retracted 
its  accusations,  attributing  all  the  blame  to  Cubero; 
and  the  chronicler,  a  Franciscan  who  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  prejudice  in  Vargas*  favor,  states — doubt- 
less retlectiiig  the  views  of  his  order — that  Don  Diego, 
while  somewhat  over-enthusiastic,  disposed  to  promise 
more  than  he  could  perform,  and  to  ignore  in  his  re- 
jH)rts  many  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  New 
Mexico,  never  gave  the  Spaniards  any  just  cause  of 
enmity,  but  rather  merited  their  love  as  a  protector.*® 

of  one  person  under  different  names;  of  stealing  a  box  containing  $7,000;  of 
ai<liiig  (m>v.  V.  in  his  r<iSoalitieji,  etc.  All  his  proper^  was  confiscated,  but 
the  arresting  officers  seem  not  to  have  foond  him,  at  feast  not  at  first.  H. 
was  later  gov.  ad.  int. 

**Jrr/i.  ^V.  Mrx.,  174-7.  The  cabildo,  hearing  of  V/s  reappointment  on 
Dec.  U>.  1700.  petitioneil  the  king  against  permitting  him  to  return  and 
avenge  himst'lf;  Imt  the  king,  by  a  ce<iula  of  CVt,  10,  1701,  ordered  an  investi- 
gation: and  the  cabildo  s<^ni  In^gan  to  make  excuses,  etc.  Davis  in  his  list, 
like  M»>hno.  Princt\  and  other*,  names  several  viceroys  of  Mex.  aa  governors 
of  X.  Mex. :     Viceroy  Mcndoza,  coude  de  Galve,  figures  in  lt$9^-5  and  in  1722. 
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Of  Cubero's  rule,  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of 

"this  chapter,  there  is  little  to  be  said.     Father  Vargas 

resigning  the   office   of  custodio  was   succeeded    by 

padres  JDieffo  de  Chavarria,  Juan  Munoz  de  Castro, 

and    Antonio   Guerra.     A  document  of  May   1697 

indicates  that  the  number  of  settlers,  heads  of  families, 

in  the  province,  including  new-comers,  was  313.     This 

did  not  include  the  soldiers;  and  the  total  of  so-called 

Spanish  population  was  probably  not  less  than  1,500.** 

Early  in  the  same  year  Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo  was 

resettled  with  Tanos;  and  later  the  rebel  Queres  of 

Cieneguilla,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochitf  formed  a 

new  pueblo  four  leagues  north  of  Acoma,  on  the  stream 

called  Cubero.*^     In  July  1698,  it  was  decided  in  a 

junta  de  hacienda  at  Mexico  that  the  New  Mexican 

colonists  must  in  future  depend  on  their  own  exertions, 

since  the  aid  then  furnished  would  be  the  last;  yet 

this  regulation  was  not  strictly  enforced,  as  agricultural 

implements  at  least  were   afterward    supplied.      In 

July  1699,  the  governor  Cubero  made  a  tour  in  the 

ivest.     On  the  4th  the  new  pueblo  of  the  Queres  sub- 

iiiitted,  being  named  San  Jos^  de  la  Laguna;  two 

^ays  later  Acoma,  now  called  San  Pedro  instead  of 

an  Est^van,  renewed  its  allegiance ;  and  on  the  1 2th 

Purlsima  de  Zuni,  formerly  Asuncion  and  later 

djuadalupe,  followed  the  example  of  its  eastern  neigh- 


rs.^^ 


The  Moquis,  noting  the  submission  of  other  nations, 
nd  dreading  war  more  than   they  feared  or  loved 
Christians,  sent  ambassadors  in  May  1700  to  treat 
ith  the  governor,  professing  their  readiness  to  rebuild 
churches  and  receive  missionaries.     At  the  same  time 

•i4rcA.  S(a  FS,  MS.  Distrib.  on  May  Ist  of  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  and 
"▼Mtock,  inclading  600  cowa,  260  bulls,  3,300  sheep  and  rams,  2,200  goats; 
•«»«  of  which,  however,  had  been  left  at  El  Paso.     On  Dec.  10th  Gov.  C. 

^crt  the  auth.  of  £1  Paso  to  permit  no  maize  or  other  grain  to  be  carried 

^^  of  the  province,  aa  there  haa  been  a  failure  of  crops. 

^  ^ Named  for  the  gov.,  probably;  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name 

^ero  itill  applied  to  a  pueblo  in  that  vicinity. 

.  ^^Niel,  ApunL,  108-9,  says  that  Moqui  was  also  visited  at  this  time.     A 

^-  in  the  ^  rrA.  Sia  Fe,  MS.,  shows  that  during  the  gov.  s  absence  the  friends 

^  ^wgas  made  an  effort  to  cause  a  disturbance  and  make  V.  gov.    No  details. 
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Espeleta,  chief  of  Oraibe,  sent  for  Padre  Juan  Grarai- 
coechea  to  come  and  baptize  children.  The  friar  set 
out  at  once  with  Alcalde  Jos^  Lopez  Naranjo,"  and 
went  to  Aguatuvi,  where  he  baptized  73  young  Mo- 
quia  On  account  of  a  pretended  rumor  that  the 
messengers  to  Santa  F^  had  been  killed,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  Oraibe  or  the  other  pueblos  at  this 
time;  but  Espeleta  promised  to  notify  him  soon  when 
they  were  ready  for  another  visit,  Garaicoechea  re- 
turning to  Zufii  and  reporting  to  the  governor  on 
June  9th."  In  October  the  Moquis  were  c^ain  heard 
from,  when  Espeleta  came  in  person  to  Santa  F^  with 
20  companions,  and  with  somewhat  modified  views. 
He  now  proposed  a  simple  treaty  of  peace,  his  nation, 
like  Spain,  to  retain  its  own  religion  I  Cubero  could 
offer  peace  only  on  condition  of  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Then  the  Moqui  chief  proposed  as  an  ulti- 
matum that  the  padres  should  visit  one  pueblo  each 
year  for  six  years  to  baptize,  but  postponed  perma- 
nent residence  till  the  end  of  that  period.  This  scheme 
was  likewise  rejected,  and  Espeleta  went  home  for 
further  deliberation." 

There  were  in  tliose  days  fears  of  French  invasion. 
Padre  Niel  tells  us  that  among  the  captives  whom 
the  Navajos  were  accustomed  to  bring  to  New  Mexico 
each  year  for  Christian  ransom,  he  rescued  two  little 
French  girls.  In  1698  the  French  had  almost  annihi- 
lated a  Navajo  force  of  4,000  men;  and  in  1700  the 
Apaches  reported  that  a  town  of  the  Jumanas  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  same  foe.  Toward  the  Span- 
iards the  Navajos  were  friendly  down  to  1700,  but  in 

*^  p.  Antonio  Miranda  is  also  named  as  his  companion  in  Fernandez  Duro, 
Noticuis,  137. 

'^In  the  Moqui,  Noticias,  MS.,  6C9,  it  is  state<l  that  the  other  Moquis, 
angry  that  Aguatuvi  had  received  the  padres,  came  and  attacked  the  pueblo, 
killed  all  the  men,  and  carried  off  all  the  women  and  children,  leaving  the 
place  for  many  years  deserted.     I  think  this  must  be  an  error. 


pole, 

to  show  the  Jicarillas  and  other  gentile  nations  that  they  must  not  harbor 
fugitive  Span.  ArcL  Sta  Fi^  MS. 
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i;hat  year  they  committed  some  depredations,  and  the 
governor  started  on  an  expedition  against  them,  mak- 
ing peace,  however,  with  the  Navajo  chief  at  Taos. 
There   was  also   a   campaign    against    the    Faraon 
Apaches,  but  of  it  we  know  only  that  nothing  was 
accomplished.     This  same  year  there  was  trouble  at 
Pecos,  resulting  from  the  execution  by  Don  Felipe, 
the  chief,  of  five  rebels  in  the  war  of  1596.     There 
was  an  attempt  to  raise  a  revolt  against  that  chief, 
but  the  ringleaders  were  imprisoned  at  Santa  Fe  until 
they  escaped  and  joined  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.     The 
pueblo  became  divided  into  two  factions,  which  often 
came  to  blows,  until  at  last,  Don  Felipe's  party  hav- 
ing the  best  of  it,  the  other  asked  permission  to  live 
at  Pujuaque.     It  is  not  recorded  that  the  change  was 
actually  made. 
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The  submission  of  New  Mexico  in  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent; the  natives  were  now  too  few  and  weaK,  and 
the  Spanish  power  too  firmly  established,  for  any 
general  movement  of  revolt.  Petty  local  troubles  or 
rumors  of  troubles  in  the  different  pueblos  were  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence,  some  of  which  will  be 
noted  in  these  pages,  as  will  occasional  raids  of  the 
gentile  tribes.  These,  with  the  succession  of  gover- 
nors, now  and  then  a  political  controversy,  periodical 
renewals  of  efforts  to  make  Christians  of  the  Moquis, 
a  few  reports  of  mission  progress  or  decadence,  some 
not  very  important  expeditions  out  into  the  plains  or 
mountains,  feeble  revivals  of  the  old  interest  in  mys- 
terious regions  of  the  north,  rare  intercourse  with 
the  Texan  establishments,  fears  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish encroachment — make  up  the  annals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  archive  record  is  meagre  and 
fragmentary,  yet  in  respect  of  local  and  personal  de- 

(2M) 
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•tails  much  too  bulky  to  be  fully  utilized  within  the 
scope  of  my  work.  From  1700  New  Mexico  settled 
^own  into  that  monotonously  uneventful  career  of 
inert  and  non-progressive  existence,  which  sooner  or 
later  is  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  every  Hispano- 
American  province.  The  necessity  of  extreme  con- 
densation may  not,  therefore,  prove  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  Moqui  chief  did  not  decide  to  accept  the  Span- 
iards' terms ;  and  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Aguatuvi 
were  even  punished  for  past  kindness  shown  to  visit- 
ing friara     Grovemor  Cubero  therefore  marched    in 
1701  to  the  province,  killing  a  few  Moquis  and  cap- 
turing many ;  but  it  was  deemed  good  policy  to  release 
the   captives,  and  Cubero  returned  without  having 
accomplished  anything,  unless  to  make   the  natives 
more  obstinate  in  their  apostasy,  as  the  not  impartial 
Vargas  declared  later.^     In  the  spring  of  1702  there 
Were  alarming  rumors  from  various  quarters,  resting 
largely  on  statements  of  Apaches,  who  seem  in  these 
times  to  have  been  willing  witnesses  against  the  town 
Indians.     Cubero  made  a  tour  among  the  pueblos  to 
investigate  and  administer  warnings,  but   he  found 
slight  ground  for  alarm.     It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Moquis,  or  perhaps  Tehua  fugitives  in  the  Moqui 
towns,  were  trying  to  incite  the  Zunis  and  others  to 
i^volt ;  and  it  was  decided  to  send  Captain  Juan  de 
Uribarri  with  a  force  to  make  investigations,  and  to 
leave  Captain  Medina  and  nineteen  men  as  a  garrison 
*t  ZunL*     This   was  probably  done,  but,  all  being 

^Atrk.  y.  Mex,,  179;  Moqmi,  Nci,,  MS.,  669.  In  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  is 
^petition  of  the  cabildo  to  Gov.  0.  when  about  to  start  on  this  exped.,  ask- 
0|g  him  not  to  go,  referring  to  the  affair  of  '99,  and  expressing  fears  that  in 
hi*  absence  Vartns'  friends  would  succeed  in  creating  a  revolt;  or  perhaps 
JtoqM  go  to  El  raso  en  masse  to  represent  that  by  C.  's  harsh  treatment  th^ 
N  b©ea  forced  to  flee.  In  HeyUiCn  Coamog.,  1701-2,  is  a  mention  of  N. 
lltx.  and  itc  sopposed  boundaries  in  1701. 

^'Full  record  of  investigations,  etc.,  in  Feb. -Mar.  1702,  an  orig.  MS. 
^74  p.  in  the  Pinart  collection.  P.  Ant.  Guerra  is  named  as  custodio;  P. 
j**rtin  Hnrtado  took  part  in  the  councils;  also  Adj.  Jos^  Dominguez.  Uri- 
^^ffi  was  capt.  of  the  Sta  F^  company.  Among  the  measures  ordered  was 
«^tnuufer  of  the  Sta  Clara  Ind.  to  S.  IldefonBO,  where  lands  confiscated 
o'oai  foiiner  rebels  were  assigned  them. 
Hut.  Aux.  Ain>  M.  Mix.    15 
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quiet,  the  escolta  was  soon  reduced.  The  remaining 
soldiers  behaved  badly,  and  three  Spanish  exiles  from 
Santa  Fe  much  worse,  treating  the  Indians  harshl}^ 
and  living  publicly  with  native  women.  The  padre 
complained;  the  governor  failed  to  provide  any  rem- 
edy; and  on  March  4,  1703,  the  Indians  killed  the 
tliree  Spaniards,  Vald^s,  Palomino,  and  Lucero,  flee- 
ing, some  to  the  peiiol,  others  to  Moqui.  The  soldiers 
seem  to  have  run  away.  Padre  Garaicoechea  was 
not  molested,  and  wrote  that  only  seven  Indians  were 
concerned  in  the  aflair;  but  evidently  in  his  mission- 
ary zeal  and  sympathy  for  the  natives  he  underrated 
the  danger.  The  governor,  justifying  his  course  by 
the  viceroy's  orders  to  use  gentle  means,  sent  Captain 
Madrid  to  bring  away  the  friar,  and  ZuiLi,  like  the 
Moqui  towns,  was  left  to  the  aborigines.* 

In  August  1703,  Cubero,  learning  that  Vargas — 
whose  exoneration  and  reappointment  have  been  re- 
corded— was  on  the  way  to  succeed  him,  and  fearing 
retaliation  for  past  acts,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Vargas  brought  no  authority  to  investigate  his  acts, 
left  the  country  without  waiting  to  meet  his  rival 
He  claimed  to  have  retired  by  permission  of  the  vic^ 
roy;  it  was  said  he  feigned  an  Indian  campaign  as  an 
excuse  for  quitting  the  capital;  and  his  successor 
charged  that  he  ran  away  for  fear  of  the  natives, 
whose  hatred  he  had  excited.  Cubero  was  appointed 
governor  of  Maracaibo  and  given  other  honors,  but 
died  in  Mexico  in  1704.  Don  Diego,  now  marques 
de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas,  assumed  the  oflSce  of  governor 
and  captain-general  at  Santa  Fd,  on  November  10, 
1703.*     He  was  urged  by  Padre  Garaicoechea  to  re- 

^  Arch,  N.  Mex.,  180-6,  with  letters  of  P.  Garaicoechea  and  Miranda.  The 
latter  wrote  from  Acoma  that  all  the  Zu&i  property  had  l>een  stolen,  the 
missionary's  life  in  danger,  and  that  the  Ind.  of  Acoma  and  Cia  wished 
to  ^o  to  the  padre  8  rescue,  which  he  did  not  permit,  fearing  that  the 
hostiles  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  force  would  kill  the  padre.  He 
thought  the  Zufiis  might  be  easily  subdued,  having  no  water  on  the  pefiol; 
but  if  they  M'cre  not  conquered  the  whole  western  country  was  lost>  as  the 
Moquia  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

*  Davis,  Prince,  and  others  name  the  doke  of  Alburquerque  as  gow,  m 
1703-10|  another  viceroy  of  Mexico! 
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establish  a  mission  among  the  Zufiis,  with  whom  the 
padre  had  kept  in  communication;  but  the  governor 
lacked  faith  in  the  good- will  of  that  people,  or  at  least 
found  no  time  to  attend  to  the  matter  during  his  brief 
rule,  and  that  of  Padre  Juan  Alvarez  as  custodio. 
At  the  beginning  of  1704  there  were  more  rumors  of 
revolt,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  except  against  the 
ever-hostile  Moquis.  In  March  Vargas  started  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Apaches,  but  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  in  the  sierra  of  Sandfa,  died  at  Bernalillo  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  was  buried  at  Santa  F^  in  the 
parish  church.* 

Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  lieutenant-general  of  the  prov- 
ince and  an  old  friend  of  Don  Diego,  served  as  acting 
governor  till  the  10th  of  March,  1705,  when  Don 
Francisco  Cuervo  y  Vald^s  assumed  the  office  of 
governor  ad  interim,  that  is,  by  the  viceroy's  appoint- 
meni*  The  condition  of  affairs  was  not  very  encour- 
aging. Depredations  by  Apaches  and  Navajos  were 
frequent,  the  Moquis  were  defiant,  the  Zufii  rebels 
still  on  their  pefiol,  and  the  presidial  soldiers  in  great 
need  of  clothing,  arms,  and  horses,  their  pay  having 
been  cut  down  about  five  per  cent  in  support  of  the 
Chihuahua  mission  of  Junta  de  los  Rios.  Cuervo's 
Mile  was  marked  by  a  series  of  appeals  for  aid ;  but 
except  a  few  arms  and  implements — and  plenty  of 
censure  for  complaining  that  his  predecessors  had 
given  more  attention  to  their  quarrels  than  to  the 
country's  needs — nothing  was  obtained.  On  his  way 
north  he  had  to  stop  at  El  Paso  to  fight  Apaches ; 
wid  on  arrival  at  the  capital  he  stationed  his  garrison 
in  seven  detachments  at  exposed  points/     Early  in 

^Artk.  N,  Mtx.,  187. 

'In  a  letter  of  Oct.  11,  1704,  the  viceroy  notified  the  king  of  Cuervo's  ap- 
F<>nitiiient  on  aoooant  of  his  distinguished  services  and  merits.  On  June  25, 
'705,  the  king  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  announces  the  appoint- 
^tof  Chaom  as  proprietary  gov.  N.  Mtx,^  C^ulat,  MS.,  35.  The  mouth 
^Coerro's  arrivml  is  omitted  m  the  printed  Arch,  N.  Mex.,  188,  but  given  in 
^  MS.  copy,  p.  345.     It  is  noticeiwle  that  he  is  here  called  Cubero,  and 
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1705  Padre  Garaicoechea  went  back  to  ZufLi,  and 
brought  the  rebels  down  to  the  plain  to  submit  on 
April  6th  to  Captain  Madrid.  In  July  Don  Roque 
marched  against  the  Navajos,  who  were  incited  and 
aided  by  refugee  Jemes.  During  this  campaign  the 
horses'  thirst  was  miraculously  assuaged  in  answer  to 
the  chaplain's  prayers,  whereupon  the  foe  was  so  ter- 
rified as  to  surrender,  and  the  army  turned  back  to 
Cia  in  August.  In  September  the  finding  of  a  knotted 
cord  at  Zufii  recalled  the  dread  days  of  1680,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

In  1706  Governo  Cuervo  informed  the  viceroy  that 
he  had  founded  with  30  families  the  new  villa  of  Al- 
burquerque,  named  in  honor  of  the  viceroy;®  with  18 
Tanos  families  from  Tesuque,  he  had  resettled  Santa 
Marfa — formerly  Santa  Cruz — de  G^listeo;  trans- 
ferred some  Tehua  families  to  the  old  pueblo  of  Pu- 
juaque,  now  called  Guadalupe;  and  refounded  with  29 
fiimilies  the  old  villa  of  old  La  Canada,  long  aban- 
doned, renaming  it  Santa  Maria  de  Grado,  a  name 
that  did  not  last.  He  asked  for  church  ornaments, 
which  were  supplied;  but  he  was  blamed  for  founding 
the  new  villa  without  authority,  and  its  name  was 
changed  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Felipe  de  Albur- 
querque,  in  honor  of  the  king.  It  was  ascertained 
later  that  in  all  these  reports  Cuervo  had  considerably 
overstated  his  own  achievements.     Captain  Uribarri 

arms  in  April — 74  at  Sta  F^,  37  at  Bernalillo,  and  82  at  La  Cafiada.  Ardi, 
Sill  F^,  MS.  Sta  Clara,  Cochitl,  Jerae8,  and  Laguna  were  among  the  points 
where  guanls  were  stationed.  It  was  decided  to  bring  up  the  cavalry  at  £1 
Paso  to  Sta  F6.  P.  Juan  Alvarez  was  still  custodio;  P.  Juan  de  Zavaleta 
com.  del  sto  oficio.  Capt.  Valverde  was  lieut.-gen.  and  com.  at  EH  Paso; 
Juan  Pacz  llurta<lo  and  Juan  de  Uriharri  are  named  as  generals;  Lorenzo 
de  Madrid  maestro  de  cainpo;  captains  Felix  Martinez,  Juan  Lucero  Godoy, 
l)iei(o  do  Medina,  antl  Alf.  Juan  Rwiue  Gutierrez;  alcalde  Capt.  Dieco  Arias 
de  Quirds;  alguacil  mayor  Ant.  Aguilar;  regidores  Capt.  Antonio  Montoya, 
Capt.  Ant.  Lucero,  Fran.  Romero  de  Pedraza,  Alf.  Martin  Hortado;  es- 
crioano  Cristobal  (iongora,  all  at  Sta  F^.  At  Bernalillo,  captains  Fern. 
Chavez,  Dieco  Montoya,  Manuel  Vaca,  Alf.  Oris.  Jaramillo,  sergt  Juan  Gon- 
zalez. At\illanucva  de  Sta  Cruz  (La  Caflada),  captains  Silvestre  Pacheco^ 
Miguel  Tenorio,  Jose  de  Atienzia,  Nic.  Ortiz,  and  sergt  Bartolo  Melabato. 

^'The  name  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  written  Albuquerque  in  N. 
Mex.  Davis  and  others  erroneously  derive  the  name  from  a  governor. 
Some  authors  have  dated  the  founding  back  to  the  time  of  the  Ist  duke  of  A. 
who  served  as  viceroy. 
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marclied  this  year  out  into  the  Cibolo  plains ;  and  at 
Jicarilla,  37  leagues  north-east  of  Taos,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Apaches,  who  conducted  him  to  Cuar- 
talejo,  of  which  he  took  possession,  naming  the  province 
San  Luis  and  the  Indian  rancheria  Santo  Domingo. 
The  Moquis  oflben  attacked  the   Zufiis,  who  were 
now  for  the  time  good  Christians,  and  to  protect  whom 
Captain  Juan  Roque  Gutierrez  was  sent  in  April  1706 
with  eight  men.     With  this  aid  the  Zunis  went  to 
Moqui  in  May,  killed  two  of  the  foe,  and  recovered 
70  animals.     Captain  Tomds  Uolguin  was  sent  with 
a  new  reenforcement,  and  in  September  surrounded 
the  Tehua  pueblo  between  Gualpi  and  Oraibe,  forcing 
the  Indians  after  a  fight  to  sue  for  peace  and  give  hos- 
tages;   but  the  Tanos  and  other  reenforceraents  ar- 
rived,   attacked    the   Spaniards  and    allies  as    they 
retired,  and  drove  them  back  to  Zufii,  the  hostages 
being  shot.     Presently  the  Zunis — now  under  Padre 
Miranda,  who  came  occasionally  from  Acoma — asked 
to  have  their  escolta  removed,  a  request  which  aroused 
fears  of  a  general  rising  in  the  west.     A  junta  at  Cia 
ia  April  1707  resolved  to  withdraw  the  frontier  es- 
coltas  to  Santa  F6  for  recuperation  of  the  horses,  and 
thus  the  west  was  again  abandoned.^ 

It  was  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1707,  that  the  gov- 
ernor ad  interim  was  succeeded  by  the  admiral  Don 
Jos^  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasenor,  marques  de 
la  Penuela,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  in 
1705,  and  who  ruled  till  1712.  The  new  ruler  turned 
his  attention  like  others  to  the  Moquis,  toward  whom 
his  predecessors,  according  to  his  theory,  had  acted 
liarshly,  shooting  captives  and  exasperating  the  na- 
tives. He  sent  an  embassy  of  Zunis  ^®  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  peace  and  submission;  but  the  only  reply 

^Arck.  y.  Mex.,  194-5.  There  is  some  confusion  of  dafces.  P.  Jnan  Min- 
SjQit  named  as  a  member  of  these  exped.  MoquL  Not. ,  670;  Fernandez  Duro, 
^A,  137. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  abandonment  before  noted,  P.  Fran,  de  Irazdbal 
"^^Btt  to  have  been  now  in  charge  of  Alona,  one  of  the  Zufii  pueblos. 
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was  a  raid  of  refugee  Tanos  and  Tehuas  on  ZufiL 
Nothing  more  important  is  recorded  in  1708  than  the 
building  of  a  parish  church  on  the  site  of  the  one 
destroyed  in  1680.  It  was  built  by  the  marqu^  gov- 
ernor at  his  own  cost,  though  permission  was  obtained 
to  employ  Indians  on  the  work,  and  was  completed 
within  two  years."  The  year  1709  was  marked  by  a 
war  with  the  Navajos,  who  had  become  very  bold  in 
their  depredations,  sacking  the  pueblos  of  Jemes  in 
June,  but  who  were  defeated  by  the  governor  in  a 
vigorous  campaign,  and  forced  to  make  a  treaty  of 

1)eace.  This  year,  also,  the  custodio.  Padre  Juan  de 
a  Pefia,  collected  some  scattered  families  of  Tiguas," 
and  with  them  refounded  the  old  pueblo  of  San  Agus- 
tin  Isleta.  Padre  Pefia  engaged  moreover  in  a  spir- 
itual campaign  against  estufa-rites  and  scalp-dances; 
and  complaints  sent  to  Mexico  of  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  and  alcaldes  brought  from  the  viceroy 
stringent  orders  against  forcing  the  Indians  to  work 
without  compensation.^* 

Padre  Pena  died,  and  was  succeeded  as  custodio  by 
Padre  Juan  de  Tagle,  after  Padre  Lopez  de  Haro  as 
vice-president  had  been  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the 
office.  There  was  a  quarrel  in  progress,  of  which  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  between  the  marques  and  his 
predecessor  Cuervo ;  and  Tagle  with  other  friars  fa- 
vored the  latter,  and  were  the  objects  of  Pefiuela's 
complaints  in  Mexico.^*     In  1711  and  the  two  foUow- 

^' Prince,  Ilist.  SL,  22.V4,  notes  an  inscription  on  the  chorch,  'El  seftor 
marqaes  de  la  Peauela  hizo  esta  fibrica;  el  silfdrcz  real  Don  Agostin  Flores 
Vergara  sn  criado  aflo  de  1710/  Pefknela  was  not,  as  Prince  says,  later  vice- 
roy  of  N.  Spain. 

*^  Called  Tehuas  in  Arch.  N.  Mex.^  197-8;  bat  they  were  more  likely,  I 
think,  Tiguas,  the  original  occupants  of  the  town,  some  of  whom,  it  will  be 
reinembcre<l,  had  l>een  settloil  by  Gov.  Otermin  near  £1  Paso.  The  P.  Cronista 
seems  confused  himself  on  the  subject. 

"Revilla  Gigetlo,  Carta  de  179S^  441,  says  there  were  20,110  tax-payers 
registered  in  1710,  the  garrison  of  Sta  Fe  being  120.  Bve&ta  of  these  yean 
iu.4rr^  N.  Mex.,  197-9. 

**i4;-cA.  N.  Mex.y  198-9..  The  gov.  not  only  complained  of  Tkgle's  being 
kept  in  office  through  Cuervo's  influence,  but  that  he  had  done  great  harm  by 
roinoving  P.  Jivse  Lopez  lello  from  his  ministry.  He  also  charged  that  P. 
Fran.  Brotoni  of  Taos  had  ordered  his  Ind.  to  rebuild  their  estnCas.  His 
complaining  report  was  on  May  20,  '12,  and  it  was  referred  on  Aug.  13th  to 
the  com.  gen.  of  the  Franciitcans. 
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ing  years,  we  find  several  royal  orders  on  New  Mexi- 
can afiairs;  but  none  of  them  has  any  historic 
importance.  The  soldiers  had  asked  for  an  increase 
of  pay,  the  friars  for  reenforcements,  and  Governor 
Cuervo  had  reported  his  great  achievements  in  town 
founding;  the  c^ulas  were  routine  replies,  ordering 
the  viceroy  to  investigate  and  report,  but  always  to 
look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  northern  province. 
The  sum  total  of  information  seems  to  be  that  there 
were  34  padres  in  the  field,  which  number  the  viceroy 
deemed  sufficient,  though  he  was  authorized  by  the 
king  to  increase  the  missionary  force  whenever  it 
might  be  deemed  best" 

Juan  Ignacio  Flores  MogoUon,  formerly  governor 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  had  the  royal  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general;   and  the  marques  de  la 
Penuela  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  five 
years,  Grovernor  Flores  assumed  the  office  on  October 
5,  1712,  ruling  until  1715.'*     The  Sumas  of  the  south 
i^volted  in  1712,  but  were  reduced  by  Captain  Val- 
TerdOy  and  settled  at  Realito  de  San  Lorenzo,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  El  Paso,  probably  at  Otermin's  •  old 
camp  of  1681.     In  May  1713  the  natives  of  Acoma 
and  Laguna,  offended  by  the  anti-pagan  zeal  of  Padre 
Cdrlos  Delgado,  thought  favorably  of  a  proposition  to 
kill  him  at  the  instigation  of  a  Zuni  Indian — at  least 
80  Padre  Iraz^bal  reported;   but  nothing  could  be 

^N.  Mer.,  Oduku,  MS.,  35-42,  orders  of  Feb.  9,  13,  Jau.  17,  March  2, 

1711;  Dec.  10,  1712;  Ang.  4,  Sept.  27,   1713.     Gov.    Pefiaela  had  written 

direct  to  the  lung,  Oct.  SS,  1707,  on  Apache  troubles;  on  Nov.  25th,  had  for- 

'viided  a  petition  of  the  soldiers  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  pay,  and  that  it 

U|ht  be  paid  at  Mex.  instead  of  Guadalajara.     Gov.  Cuervo^  on  April  15, 

ITw,  had  forwarded  a  complaint  of  P.  Alvarez  on  neglect  of  the  missions;  on 

Aug.  18,  1706,  had  asked  for  more  friars;  and  on  June  13,  18,  23,  170G,  had 

isported  his  founding  of  Alburquerque,  etc.     The  cedula  of  Dec.  10,  '12,  asks 

hr  informatioii  on  the  pay  of  Capt.  Felix  Martinez  of  the  Sta  F^  companv. 

^  order  of  Aug.  4,  '13,  relates  to  the  soldiers'  petition,  but  does  not  clearly 

>^  whether  it  was  mnted  or  not. 

^Artk  2V.  Mex,,  199.  Davis,  IVince,  and  the  rest  find  room  for  another 
vietroy,  the  duke  of  Linares,  as  gov.  in  1712.  Prince,  HUtl,  Sk.,  224,  tells  ua, 
^•ccnrately  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Flores  was  commissioned  at  Madrid 
^  27, 1707,  for  5  years:  qualified  Oct.  9th;  did  not  come  to  Mex.  for  along 
JBM;  was  reoommiasioned  (?)  by  the  viceroy  Feb.  9,  '12;  and  installed  at  Sta 
'^Oetfith.    His  salary  was  |2,00a 
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proved.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Captain  Sema 
with  400  soldiers  and  aUies  defeated  the  Navajos  in 
their  own  country ;  and  besides  this  achievement  the 
Faraon  Apaches  were  warned  to  desist  from  their  dep- 
redations! In  1714  the  Yutas  and  Taos  had  many 
fights,  but  the  governor  restored  harmony  by  an  en- 
forced restitution  of  stolen  property.  Navajo  raids  on 
the  Jemes  had  again  to  be  checked  by  a  campaign  of 
Captain  Madrid,  while  Captain  Valverde  marched 
against  the  Apache  hoards  of  Pharaoh,  as  did  also  the 
French  from  Louisiana. 

A  junta  of  civil,  military,  and  missionary  authori- 
ties was  held  to  deliberate  on  two  questions  deemed 
momentous:  First,  should  the  Christian  Indians  be 
deprived  of  fire-arms  ?  The  military  favored  such  a 
policy,  but  the  friars  opposed  it,  both  to  avoid  offence 
and  afford  the  converts  protection ;  and  the  governor 
at  last  ordered  the  arms  taken  away  except  in  the  case 
of  natives  especially  trustworthy.  Second,  should 
the  converts  be  allowed  to  paint  themselves  and  wear 
skin  caps,  thus  causing  themselves  to  be  suspected  of 
crimes  committed  by  gentiles,  or  enabling  them  to 
commit  offences  attributed  to  gentiles?  Governor 
Flores  and  his  officers,  with  some  of  the  padres,  were  in 
favor  of  forbidding  the  custom ;  but  the  rest  of  the  friars 
took  an  opposite  view,  holding  that  no  Christian  Indian 
had  ever  been  known  to  use  his  paint  for  a  disguise  to 
cover  crime,  that  it  was  impolitic  to  accuse  them  of 
so  doing,  that  painting  was  the  native  idea  of  adorn- 
ment, and  in  that  light  no  worse  than  Spanish  methods; 
and  finally,  that  the  custom  was  objectionable  only  in 
connection  with  superstition,  in  which  respect  it  must 
be  removed  gradually  by  Christian  teachings.  The 
decision  is  not  recorded. ^^     Like  other  years  of  this 

^'  A  rch.  y.  Mex.j  201-4,  including  a  letter  of  P.  Miranda,  who  made  himself 
the  champion  of  the  Ind.  On  the  other  side  are  named  PP.  Lticas  Arevalo 
oi  Taos  and  Jose  Ant.  (Juerrero  of  Sta  Fe.  Tlie  junta  was  on  July  6,  1714. 
In  M.  Pinart's  col.  is  an  original  order  of  Gov.  F.  this  year,  that  a  new  estufa 
nt  TccoH  l>e  8uppre8i}ed  and  great  care  taken  by  all  alcaldes  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 
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and  most  other  periods,  1715  had  its  vague  rumors  of 
an  impending  revolt,  ever  dreaded  by  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, not  traceable  to  any  definite  foundation.     I  find 
also  the  record  of  one  of  the  typical  campaigns  against 
Apaches  on  or  toward  the  Colorado  River,  made  by 
Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  with  no  results  of  importance.^® 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nothing  was  heard 
from  the  Moquis,  for  I  find  original  records  of  five 
jontas  de  guerra  at  Santa  ¥6  on  their  account.^     In 
June  1713  an  Indian  named  Naranjo  was  refused  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Moquis,  but  in  December  two 
natives  of  Zuiii,  through  Padre  Irazd^bal,  obtained 
the  license  and  were  given  letters.     They  found  the 
JMoquis  eager  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Zufiis, 
V>ut  the  controlling  element  under  the  chief  of  Oraibe 
liiad  no  desire  for  the  Spaniards'  friendship.     In  March 
X715  a  Moqui  appeared  at  the  capital  with  favorable 
:K^port8,  and  was  sent  back  with  assurances  of  good- 
"^nll.     Next,  in  May  a  chief  from  Oraibe  came  to  make 
further  investigations,  reporting  that  a  grand  junta  of 
^all  the  towns  had  decided  on  peace  and  Christianity. 
This  chief  was  sent  back  with  gifts,  and  in  July  eight 
Acquis  came  to  amiounce  that  after  harvest  the  ror- 
'xnsl  arrangements  for  submission  would  be  completed. 
*Tbu8  all  went  well  so  long  as  the  Moquis  were  the 
embassadors;  but  when  the  governor  sent  messengers 
of  his  own  choosing,  the  truth  came  out  that  the  pre- 
tended ambassadors  were  traders,  who  had  invented 
all  their  reports  to  account  for  their  visits  and  insure 
their  own  safety,  the  Moqui  authorities  being  as  hos- 
tile as  ever! 

Governor  Flores  was  an  old  man  in  feeble  health, 
^ho  resigned  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Fdlix  Martinez,  who  assumed 

J^Hwiiado,  Cemipctfia  contra  hs  Apaches  Agoato-Set.  17  15^  MS.,  in  Pinarl 
^•1  iuclading  diario,  junta  de  guerra,  corresp.,  etc.     The  force  was  250  aol- 

.    ^*Moqui,  JuntoM  de  Guerra,  1713-16,  orig.  MS.  of  the  PinaH  CoL     The 
^^  were  on  Dec  26,  13,  Maioh  12,  May  3,  July  6,  Nov.  2,  16. 
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the  oflSce  as  acting  govemor,  or  perhaps  governor  ad 
interim  by  the  viceroy's  appointment,  on  October  30, 
1715,  and  who,  instead  of  permitting  his  predecessor 
to  depart  with  an  escort  for  Mexico  as  ordered, 
engaged  in  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  him,  keeping 
him  under  arrest  for  two  years."  During  Martinez' 
rule  of  two  years  two  campaigns  are  recorded.  In 
August  1716  the  governor  marched  in  person  against 
the  Moquis  with  68  soldiers,  accompanied  by  the  cus- 
todio,  Padre  Antonio  Camargo,  the  cabildo  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  a  force  of  vecinos  from  Alburquerque  and 
La  Canada.  Commissioners  were  sent  forward  from 
Alona,  and  some  of  the  Moquis  seemed  willing  to 
submit,  but  the  people  of  Gualpi  and  the  Tanos  pueblo 
refused.  Two  fights  occurred  in  September,  the  In- 
dians being  defeated,  if  we  may  credit  the  diary,  with 
many  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  army,  after  de- 
stroying corn-fields,  retreated  to  Santa  F6,  and  the 
pretended  victories  may  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.** 

^  ArrJk.  y.  Mex.,  105-6.  Martinez  bad  come  with  Vargas,  enlisted  as  a 
soMier,  became  cApt.  of  the  Sta  Fe  company  in  Pefinela^s  time,  was  forced  to 
resign  on  account  of  bis  somewhat  quarreisome  character  in  *12,  bat  in  *15 
bad  got  a  new  appoint  went  from  the  Ving  as  captain  for  life  and  regidor  per- 
petuo  of  the  rilla.  Flores  MoisoUon  was  a  native  of  SeviUa.  A  sierra  in  K. 
MeT.  preser^'es  bis  name.     l>ikvift.  Prince,  and  others  make  Capt.  Valverde 

Sov.  in  *14.  and  so  be  may  have  been  acting  gov.  at  some  time  daring  Flores* 
Ine^s.  The:se  writers  abo  state^  to  qnote  from  Prince,  that  Flores  *  was  ac- 
cused of  malefeasance  in  office,  but  tne  case  did  not  com3  on  for  trial  nntil 
atter  a  delay  of  some  yearsL.  By  the  king's  command  be  was  relieved  from 
his  position  Oct.  5.  1715,  after  serving  exactly  3  years^  His  trial  was  had  at 
Sta  Fe  in  171^1.  loni;  after  be  bad  left  N.  Mex.;  and  bis  sentence  was  sent  to 
the  vioer\\v  for  ci^nnruiation,  the  costs  being  adjudged  against  him.  The  oC- 
ticer  reported  that  neither  the  accused  nor  any  of  his  property  could  be 
found.*  I  supiHxse  that  tbe»e  statements  rest  co  some  aoc  of  1721  in  the 
ArcM,  St'i  Ff.  MS.,  which  I  have  n*>t  found. 

*•  Certified  c*>py  of  MArtinej*  diary,  in  Arek.  Sta  /V,  MS.,  the  original 
haviuij  been  came^i  by  M.  to  Mex.  The  return  to  Sta  F^  was  on  Oct.  8th. 
Acv\  to  A^rh.  y.  MfJT,,  21^7.  the  gv>v.  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  truth 
which  he  ov^nceiale^i  in  hi:»  vliary  caziie  out  m  bis  later  rvsidencia.  The  padre 
cronista  is  Ap(>art  ntiv  WTv>ng  m  naming  P.  Jose  Lopez  TeDo  as  custodio  at  this 
time  and  P.  Miran«\a  as  his  pre^iecessor.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  gov. 
deoi  iel  TO  w.i^^e  wxr  on  :ho  NKx^-wis  a:t«rr  consulting  the  viceroy,  but  before 
a^Tiitin^  his  nply.  la  ,V>;»t.  .V^.^n*,  MS,.  d71^  P.  l>omingo  Araos  is 
niaiei  as  a  ^^^nuv\:;il.^n  of  V  Cau:.\ivo:  and  an  account  is  eiven  of  the  pre- 
hm:n.%ry  :uv^^t'.AT:or.>,  l»ut  r.-t  o!  the  lights  that  ft^owe»l.  It  seems  that  the 
Mv^ju:s  .»:  r.r*:  |^Tv:<r.vu  I  :  •  W  «iU  a:>jH^9e«l  l>«t  required  time  to  delibe^ 
a; I,  siH  ;.viir.^  t*:  e  o  .';Ays  Al'ivrei  ;n  preparations  for  war.  The  exped.  is 
meiK-.v^no;  :i;  fr^-^i  i^z  TK-v.  .V.^i^-iw.  137.  ihi  this  trip  Gov.  M.  left  bia 
name  mscnUxi  v^  £1  Mvuro,  Aug.  :^6th,  with  a  record  that  he  was  on  the 
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Dnring  the  governor's  absence  in  the  west  the 
Yutas  and  Comanches — ^perhaps  the  first  definite  ap- 
pearance in  history  of  the  latter  nation — attacked 
Taos,  the  Tehua  towns,  and  even  some  of  the  Spanish 
settlementa  On  his  return  Martinez  sent  Captain 
Sema,  who  attacked  the  foe  at  the  Cerro  de  San 
Antonio,  thirty  leagues  north  of  Santa  F^,  killing 
many  Indians  and  capturing  their  chusma.  It  sub- 
aequentlv  came  out  in  the  governor's  residencia  that 
the  captives  were  divided  between  Don  F^lix  and  his 
brother,  and  sold  on  joint  account  in  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
the  Yutas  being  told  later  that  their  chusma  had  died 
of  small-pox  I** 

In  September  1716,  the  new  viceroy,  marques  de 
Valero,  informed  secretly  of  how  things  were  going  in 
New  Mexico,  ordered  Governor  Martinez  to  present 
liimself  in  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  directing  Captain 
Antonio  Valverde  y  Cosio  to  go  up  from  El  Paso,  as- 
iBume  the  governorship  ad  interim,  and  investigate 
<»rtain  charges.  Valverde  arrived  at  Santa  F^  the  9th 
'^f  December;  but  Martinez,  supported  by  the  cabildo, 
:irefused  to  give  up  the  office  or  presidio  books.  He 
<x)uld  not,  however,  disobey  the  viceroy's  summons, 
«nd  having  appointed  Juan  Faez  Hurtado  to  act  as 

5ovemor  in  his  absence,  he  started  on  the  20th  of 
anuary,  1717,  taking  with  him  apparently  Flores 
Mogollon,  his  predecessor.     Valverde  was  ordered  to 
accompany  him  to  El  Paso,  but  feigned  illness,  and 
took  refuge  with  his  friend.  Padre  Tagle,  at  the  con- 
vent of  San  Ildefonso.     As  to  resulting  complications 
between  Hurtado  and  Valverde,  I  have  found  no  rec- 
ord, but  suppose  that  the  former  ruled  but  a  few 
months,  and  that  before  the  end  of  1717,  as  soon  as 
orders  could    be   returned   from   Mexico,  Valverde 

^y  to  rednoe  the  Moqnis  with  the  ciutodio,  P.  Camargo,  and  Juan  Garcia 
Ofl  RiTaa,  aicalde  of  SU  F^.  Simpson's  Jour.,  104-5,  pi.  55,  67. 

''In  a  memorial  of  1722,  Arch,  8ta  /V,  MS.,  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
*^*ted  that  N.  Mex.  Mras  in  great  peril  daring  M.  's  role.  *  Con  su  insaciable 
y  ^ons  codiciA,  roboe  y  engafios  manlfieetoa,  estuvo  pendiente  de  un  cabello 
(^  Qua  total  asolacion.' 
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assumed  the  office,  which  he  held  for  four  or  five 
years." 

A  leading  event  of  Valverde's  rule  was  his  expedi- 
tion of  1719,  with  105  Spaniards  and  30  Indians,  being 
joined  also  on  the  way  by  the  Apaches  under  Captain 
Carlarua,  against  the  Yutas  and  Comanches,  who  had 
been  committing  many  denredations.  His  route  was 
north,  east,  south-east,  and  finally  south-west  back  to 
Santa  F6.  He  thus  explored  the  regions  since  known 
as  Colorado  and  Kansas,  going  farther  north,  as  he 
believed,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  did  not 
overtake  the  foe,  encountering  nothing  more  formida- 
ble than  poison-oak,  which  attacked  the  officers  as 
well  as  the  privates  of  his  command.**  On  the  Rio 
Napestle,  apparently  the  Arkansas,  Valverde  met  the 
Apaches  of  Cuartelejo,  and  found  men  with  gunshot 
wounds  received  from  the  French  and  their  allies,  the 
Pananas  and  Jumanas.**     An  order  came  from  the 

^  A  rck,  N.  Mfx.t  207-8.  This  invaluable  authority  comes  to  an  end  here, 
and  it8  absence  will  be  felt  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  Davis  and  the 
others  name  no  ruler  in  '19-20.  The  Arch.  Slfi  Fe,  MS.,  shows  V.  as  gov.  in 
'18-20,  and  he  probably  held  the  office  in  '17-21.  I  find  no  original  record 
of  how  the  troubles  of  Martinez  and  Flores  were  settled  in  Mexico,  but  there 
are  some  indications  that  a  juez  de  residencia  was  sent  to  Sta  Fe  in  "21  to  take 
testimony. 

^*  P.  Juan  Pino  was  the  chaplain,  and  the  start  was  on  Sept.  15th.  The 
men,  sutifering  terribly  from  poison-oak,  found  the  best  remedy  to  be  chewing 
chocolate  and  applying  the  saliva  to  the  parts  affected.  The  route  was  N. 
with  the  sierra  on  the  left  to  Oct.  10th,  the  names  given  being  Rio  S.  Jos^ 
at  Rosario,  Rio  Colorado  (an  arroyo)  or  Soledad,  Sacramento,  Kio  S.  Miguel 
(ptnsou-oak  experience),  Rio  Sto  Domingo,  S.  Lorenzo  at  junction  of  two 
streams,  Rio  S.  Antonio,  Rio  S.  Francisco  4  1.,  S.  Onofre,  Dolores  Spr.  4  L, 
Carmen  Spr.  G  1.,  Sta  Rosa  in  sand  dunes,  S.  Ignacio  more  eastward,  Sta 
Etigeaia  5  1.,  S.  Felipe  de  Jesus  Or.  61.  Thence  Oct.  1  lth-20th  down  the  river 
Sta  Maria  Mag<laleua  E.  and  s.  E.  to  S.  Nicole  Obispo  4  1.,  Pilar  6  1.,  Lft 
Cruz  4  1.,  Sta  Teresa,  Rio  Napestle  10  1.  Here  they  met  the  Apaches  Cal- 
chufiues,  ami  sent  P.  Pino  and  a  party  to  Taos  for  supplies.  Soon  they  met 
the  Apaches  of  Cuartelejo.  The  diary  ends  abruptly  when  they  started  back 
for  Sui  Fe.  Vdlivnle  y  C(mo  (Antonio)^  Duirio  y  DerroterOt  1719;  orig.  MS, 
writttMi  by  Sec.  Aloiiso  Riel  <le  Aguilar,  in  the  Pimirt  Col 

'•'  It  was  Hixid  the  French  ha<l  given  these  Ind.  fire-arms,  and  that  they 
ha<l  formed  two  large  towns.  I  suppose  the  Pananas  may  have  been  Pananas, 
or  P.iwnees.  Escalante,  Cnrta^  125,  tells  us  that  in  this  year,  1719,  a  com- 
pany mnler  Capt.  Villasur  was  sent  {i>erhaps  after  the  gov.'s  return)  to  find 
the  Pananas,  l^  I.  N.  E.  of  Sta  Fe.  He  reached  the  river  on  which  their 
towns  stood,  but  the  Pananas— who,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  the  Quiviras — 
attacked  Villasur  in  the  night  with  guns,  killing  V.,  P.  Juan  Mingiles,  and 
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viceroy  to  establish  a  presidio  of  25  men  at  Cuartelejo, 
some  130  leagues  from  Santa  F^,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apache  region ;  but  a  council  of  war  decided  this  to 
be  impossible,  believing  the  viceroy  had  meant  Jica- 
rilla,  some  40  leagues  from  the  capital,  as  the  site,  and 
that  even  there  25  men  would  not  suffice.  In  1719- 
20  the  governor  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  visiting 
every  pueblo  and  settlement  in  the  province.^  He 
also  sent  information  on  the  Moquis  for  which  he  was 
thanked  by  the  viceroy;  and  the  same  persistent 
apostates  were  mentioned  in  a  royal  order,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Jesuits  were  trying  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  Moqui  conversion,  a  phase  of  the  matter 
that  belongs  to  the  annals  of  Arizona  in  another  chap- 
ter of  this  volume.*'  From  the  same  document  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  bishop 

most  of  the  party,  including  the  French  ffuide.  Ritch,  Aztlaut  244,  mentions 
"thii  Pawnee  maasacre  as  havins  been  on  the  Missouri. 

In  a  letter  of  Feb.   1886,  Ur  J.  F.  Snyder  of  Virginia,  Cass  Co.,  Hi., 
informs  me  that  a  massacre  of  Spaniards  by  the  Miasouris,  mistaken  for 
X'awnees  by  the  victims,  in  1720,  is  mentioned  in  all  the  early  histories  of  the 
region.     He  cites  the  narrative  as  given  in  Reynolds*  Pioneer  HiH.  of  fUinoiSt 
94,  and  also  cites  Charlewk^  Journal,  that  author  having  obtained  some  Span- 
ish relics  in  the  north,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  a  great  massacre  of  the 
^ew  Mexicans.     There  is  much  variation  as  to  details,  but  the  general  ver- 
sion is  that  the  Spaniards  came  to  drive  out  the  French  and  met  ilisaster  by 
confiding  their  hostile  plans  to  a  tribe  that  was  friendly  to  the  French  and 
led  them  into  an  ambush.     Dr  S.  has  been  shown  the  spot  in  Saline  Co.,  Mo., 
^here  the  afiEair  occurred.     It  would  seem  that  the  expedition  must  have  1>een 
that  of  ViUasur,  or  one  sent  out  after  Valverde's  return,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  reports  abont  the  French.     It  is  unfortunate  that  no  original  records 
have  beoi  found.     It  is  possible  that  Villasur  reached  the  Missouri;  but  it 
is  strange  that  such  a  disaster  has  left  no  more  definite  trace  in  the  archives. 
^Areh,  8ta  AV,  MS.    In  these  years  Mig.  Tenorio  de  Alba,  Mig.  Enriquez 
de  Cabrera,  and  Alonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  appear  as  govt  secretary.     Capt. 
Fedro  de  Villasur  was  lieut.-gen.     The  alcaldes  may  ores  were  Alf.   Oris. 
Torres,  Sta  Cruz  de  la  Cafiada;  Capt.  Luis  Garcia,  Alburquerque,  Bernalillo, 
Sta  Ana,  Cia,  and  Jemes;  Capt.  Alonso  Garcia,  Isleta;  Capt.  Ant.  de  Uri- 
barri.   Lacuna,  Acoma,  Alona,  or  the  Zufii  region;  Capt.   Alonso  Kael   de 
Aguilar,  Pecos  and  Galisteo;  and  Capt  Misr*  Tenorio  de  Alba  at  S.  Gerdn. 
de  Taos.     In  1718  there  were  complaints  from  Cochitf  against  the  alcalde 
mayor,  Miguel  de  Vaca,  for  beating  and  otherwise  abusing  the  Ind.     They 
led  to  an  investigation  and  an  order  of  the  gov.  for  more  care  in  Ind.  treat- 
ment.    The  bnlky  record  \a  m  Arch,  Sta  F6,  MS. 

"AT.  ifcr.,  C6dulcui,  MS.,  42-4,  order  of  Feb.  11,  '19.  Arch,  Sta  Fe,  MS. 
At  the  end  of  *18  Gov.  V.  sent  some  Tanos  to  assure  the  fugitive  Tanos, 
Tehuas,  and  Tiguas  of  Mooui  that  they  might  return  without  fear  to  their 
poeblos.  He  was  ordered  by  the  viceroy  to  use  only  gentle  measures.  A 
voyal  cednla  of  March  7,  '19,  ordered  investigation  of  past  management  of 
Oipt  Felix  Martinez  and  other  presidio  com.,  especially  in  financial  matters. 
^.  JTec,  C4d.,  BAS.,  44-6. 
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of  Durango  and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  on  the 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico. 

Don  Juan  de  Estrada  j  Austria  seems  to  have 
come  in  1721  as  juez  de  residencia  to  investigate  the 
still  pending  charges  against  and  controversies  between 
ex-governors  Flores  and  Martinez;  and  he  may  have 
held,  as  was  sometimes  customary,  the  position  of 
acting  governor  during  the  performance  oi  his  duties 
as  judge  ;^  if  so,  he  turned  over  the  office  before  the 
end  of  the  year  or  early  in  the  next;  and  on  March  2, 
1722,  the  regularly  appointed  governor,  Don  Juan 
Domingo  de  Bustamante,  succeeded ;  ^  ruling  two  ftdl 
terms,  or  until  1731.  A  visitador  general,  in  the  per- 
son of  Captain  Antonio  Cobian  Busto,  came  in  1722 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  provincial  affiiirs.** 
Some  Spaniards  engaged  in  illicit  trade  with  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Liouisiana,  which  brought  out 

'^ Davis,  Prince,  and  others  represent  him  as  'his  Majesty's  residuaiy  (!) 
judge,  acting  gov.,  etc.,'  in  1721.  I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

^  Tlie  date  of  B.  's  assuming  office  at  Sta  F^  is  given  in  a  doc.  of  *22  in 
Arch.  St(i  /V,  MS.  On  March  15,  "22,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Sta  Fe  sign 
a  memorial  of  praise  in  favor  of  ex. -gov.  V.,  who  had  been  relieved  by  R  (no 
ref.  to  Estra<ia).  They  accredit  V.  with  all  kinds  of  good  conduct.  He 
had  built  at  his  own  cost  a  church  and  chapel  at  the  capital,  and  a  chapel  at 
S.  ndefonso;  paid  his  men  regularly  and  treated  them  welL  V.  was  capitan 
vitalicio  of  the  presidio  of  El  raso,  and  now  returned  to  his  post. 

^Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  Oct.  a  junta  was  held  at  Sta  Fe  to  explain  to 
Busto  for  the  king  s  edification  why  the  country  from  Chihuahua  up  to  K. 
Mex.  was  not  fully  settled  by  prosperous  and  tribute-paying  Spaniards.  The 
reason  was  found  in  the  small  number  and  poverty  of  the  settlers^  and  the 
fear  of  gentile  raiders.  The  remedies  proposeii  were  a  presidio  of  50  men  and 
a  settlement  of  200  families  at  Socorro,  and  another  presidio  of  50  men  at 
AguatuvL  The  country  was  rich  in  metals  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising;  and  any  expenditure  of  money  by  the  govt  would  be  a 
good  investment. 

Mig.  Enriqucz  was  now  sec.  Paez  Hurtado  and  Ant.  Becerro  Nieto  aie 
named  as  generals,  the  latter  of  Janos,  in  X.  Mex.  temporarily.  Capt.  Fran. 
Bueno  de  Bohorqucs  y  Corcuera  was  alcalde  mayor  of  Sta  Fe;  Aguimr  was  a 
sargento  mayor.  Captains  Ignacio  de  Roybal  and  Diego  Arias  de  Quirds  and 
Lieut.  Fran.  Montes  Vijil  are  named.     Hurtado  was  lieut.-gen.  in  "24. 

Padres  named  in  *22  are:  Juan  de  Tagle,  comisario  del  sto  oficio  andTisita- 
dor,  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  custodio  and  juez  ecles.,  Juan  Sanchez,  Diego  Espinosa 
de  los  Monteros,  Juan  de  Mirabal,  Juan  Ant.  de  Celi,  Manuel  de  Sopena, 
Carlos  Delga<lo,  Juan  del  Pino,  Fran.  Irazdbal,  Domingo  de  Araos,  Fran.  Ant 
Perez,  com.  sto  oficio,  Jose  Ant.  Guerrero,  guardian  of  the  Sta  F^  convent 
These  were  all  at  the  Sta  Fe  junta.  P.  Joe^  Diez,  who  left  N.  Mex.  in  1696^ 
died  at  Queretaro  in  *22,  age  65.  ArridniUL^  Cron.  Sen^f.,  u  189-206. 
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proliibitory  orders  from  the  king  in  1723;  and  orders 
regulating  the  trade  with  gentue  tribes  were  issued 
by  Grovemor  Bustamante  the  same  year.'^  Early  in 
1724  the  Yutas  committed  depredations  at  Jemes; 
and  the  Comanches  attacked  the  Apaches  at  Jicarilla, 
forced  them  to  give  up  half  their  women  and  children 
to  save  their  lives  and  town,  burned  the  place,  and 
killed  all  but  69  men,  two  women,  and  three  boys — 
all  mortally  wounded.^  In  1727  Bustamante  notified 
the  viceroy  that  the  French  had  settled  at  Cuartelejo 
and  ChinaJi,  160  leagues  from  Santa  F^,  proposing  an 
expedition  to  find  out  what  was  being  done,  and  asking 
for  troops  for  that  purpose;  but  it  was  decided  that 
such  an  entrada  was  not  necessary,  though  all  possible 
information  should  be  obtained  from  the  Indians." 
The  Jesuits  still  desired  to  convert  the  Moquis,  and 
obtained  in  1726  favorable  orders  from  king  and  vice- 
roy, of  which  they  made  no  practical  use.  Padres 
Miranda  and  Ira^bal  visited  the  province  in  1724, 
obtaining  what  they  considered  favorable  assurances 
for  the  future;  and  in  1730-1  padres  Francisco  Ar- 
chundi  and  Jos^  Narvaez  Valverde  seem  to  have  had 
a  like  experience.  The  Moquis  had  no  objections 
to  an  occasional  interview  so  long  as  they  could  put 
off  their  submission  to  a  convenient  time  not  the 
present** 

"^.  ifea^,  C^.,  MS.,  45-6,ordeno{Marohl0,'23,andMarch7,'24.  It 
was  chaived  that  !n.  Hex.  traders  went  to  La  and  bought  $12,000  worth  of 
Mode.  Got.  R's  order  about  trade  with  ff entiles,  Apr.  3,  ^23,  in  Arch,  Sta 
Fit  MS.  The  people  were  allowed  to  tnuM  with  gentiles  who  came  to  Taoa 
•ad  Pecos,  but  some  were  accustomed  to  ao  out  in  the  plains  to  meet  them. 

''Letters  of  PP.  Mirabal  and  Lnz^baC  in  ArcJu  Sta  FS,  MS.  The  padres 
thought  as  the  Jicarillas  were  Christians  and  the  Comanches  had  been  noti- 
fied of  it  war  on  the  latter  was  justifiable  ace  to  scripture.  Paez  Hurtado 
was  ordered  in  Feb.  to  make  an  exped.  with  100  men,  out  I  have  not  found 
SDv  report  of  resulca.  In  "ZG,  Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  23-9,  mentions 
Al.Nunquerque  as  a  viUa  of  mixed  Span.,  mestizos,  and  mulattoes,  mostly  scat* 
tered  aa  the  ranches.  Bonilla,  Apuntes,  MS.,  says  that  in  ^26  a  recnforce- 
ment  of  troops  was  ordered;  also  that  Brig.  Pedro  de  Kivera  visited  K.  Mex. 
to  reorganise  the  presidio,  tiie  force  being  consequently  fixed  at  80  men  with 
liOO  each.  P.  Niel,  ApuiU,,  96-100,  gives  some  geograpliio  notes  of  '29  for 
the  N.  Mex.  settlements  that  seem  to  ba  confused  references  to  earlier  records, 
iiid  are  so  fMilty  that  I  do  not  deem  them  worth  reproduction. 

"Orig.  MS.  in  Pinart  collection. 

^y,  Mex,,  Odd.,  MS.,  45-8,  order  of  March  20,  "26,  and  viceroy's  report 
d  Majr  H  ^     See  later  chap,  on  Ariz.;  ^.  Mer.,  Doc.,  MS.,  674-8,  stata- 
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There  was  a  complicated  controversy  in  these  and 
later  years  between  the  missionary  and  episcopal 
authorities.  The  bishop  of  Durango  claimed  New 
Mexico  as  part  of  his  bishopric,  insisting  on  his  right 
to  appoint  a  vicar  and  control  ecclesiastic  matters  in 
the  province,  which  the  friars  refused  to  recc^ize. 
Bishop  Crespo,  in  his  visita  of  1725,  reached  El  I^aso, 
and  exercised  his  functions  without  much  opposition; 
but  in  August  1730,  when  he  extended  his  tour  to 
Santa  F^,  though  he  administered  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation there  and  at  a  few  other  towns,  at  some  of  the 
missions  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  the  friars  ob- 
jecting by  instruction  of  the  custodio.  Padre  Andres 
Varo,  and  he,  of  course,  obeying  the  instructions  of 
his  superior  in  Mexico.  The  bishop  also  appointed 
Don  Santiago  Roybal  as  juez  eclesidstico,  whose  au- 
thority was  only  partially  recognized.  Crespo  began 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Franciscan  authorities 
in  Mexico,  and  besides  demanding  recognition  of  his 
episcopal  rights,  he  made  serious  charges  against  the 
New  Mexican  friars,  alleging  that  they  did  not  prop- 
erly administer  the  sacraments;  that  they  did  not 
learn  the  native  language;  that  the  neophytes,  rather 
than  confess  through  an  interpreter,  who  might  reveal 
their  secrets,  did  not  confess  at  all,  except  in  articulo 
mortis;  that  of  30  padres  provided  for,  onlj'  24  were 
serving;  that  the  failure  to  reduce  the  Moquis  was 
their  fault;  that  some  of  them  neglected  their  duties, 
and  others  by  their  conduct  caused  scandal ;  and  that 
tithes  were  not  properly  collected  or  expended.  These 
charges,  especially  those  connected  with  ignorance  of 
the  native  language,  were  supported  by  the  formal 
testimony  of  24  prominent  officials  and  residents, 
taken  by  the  governor  at  Santa  F6  in  June  1731. 

ments  of  PP.  Miranda,  Irazilxil,  Archundi,  and  Valverde.  The  latter  had 
eerred  in  N.  Mex.  since  '9*2.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  here  that  he  had  vis- 
ited Moqui;  but  Fernandez  iXiro,  XoticUis,  137,  cites  a  MS.  of  120  pp.  in  the 
Acad,  de  Hist.,  entitled  Valver^le,  Eucped.  a  laprov.  de  Moquiy  1730.  On  Ar- 
chun<li  8  entrada,  see  also  Crftrpn,  Mem.  Ajuat.^  51,  where  it  is  said  that  in  an 
entrada  of  *31  a  pa. Ire  sacriticed  his  life  (?).  Some  time  before  Nov.  *32,  P. 
Fran.  Tecbungui  entered  Moqui  and  brought  away  5  Tiguas  to  Isleta.  Id,,  54. 
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Details  of  the  suit  are  too  bulky  and  complicated  for 
notice  here.  There  was  a  royal  order  of  1729  favor- 
able to  the  bishop,  and  another  of  1731  to  some  extent 
sustaining  the  position  of  the  Franciscans;  but  the 
decision  in  1733  was  in  substance  that,  pending  a  final 
decision  on  the  great  principles  involved,  the  bishop 
had,  and  might  exercise,  jurisdiction  in  New  Mexico; 
and  as  we  shall  see,  he  did  make  a  visita  in  1737.  In 
Spain,  the  case  came  up  on  appeal  in  1736,  and  amain 
feature  of  the  friars'  plea  was  the  claim  that  the  testi- 
mony against  them  was  false,  having  been  given  by 
bad  men,  moved  by  prejudice  against  the  padres,  who 
had  opposed  their  sinful  customs.  To  prove  this,  they 
produced  the  evidence,  taken  by  the  vice-custodio, 
Padre  Jos^  Antonio  Guerrero,  m  July  1731,  of  an- 
other set  of  officials  and  citizens,  to  the  effect  that  the 
missionarie8  had  performed  every  duty  in  the  most 
exemplary  and  zealous  manner,  though  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  they  knew  the  native  dialects.  Counter- 
charges were  also  made  that  the  governor  and  his 
officials  abused  the  Indians,  forcing  them  to  work 
without  pay.  The  record  from  which  I  take  this  in- 
formation was  printed  in  1738,  when  no  permanent 
decision  had  been  reached.** 

^  CrftpOf  Memorial  ajutiado  que  de  Mien  dd  cofuefo  supremo  de  Indiaa  se  ha 
heeko  del  ple^fta,  que  mgw6  el  Illmo.  8or  Don  Benito  Crespo,  obi&po  que  fu6  de 
IhtranaOf  y  to  conlinua  el  Illmo,  8or  Don  Martin  de  Bikacoecheaf  su  succesnor  en 
dicho  ofiitpado.  Con  la  reli{fion  de  N.  P.  S,  Francisco,  de  la  Regular  Ohaervenda, 
p  su  mrocurador  general  tie  ku  fndiae.  Sobre  vUitar,  y  exercer  los  actoa  de  la 
Jmrvniedon  diocesana  en  la  atstodia  del  Nuevo  Mexico  en  la  Nueva  Eapafla,  poner 
wieario /oraneo,  y  otrae  eomu,  Madrid,  1738,  fol.,  64  1.  The  padres  accused 
of  neglect,  so  far  as  named,  were  PP.  Ant.  GaUsddon  of  Namue,  Juan  de  la 
€)rQZ  of  S.  Juan,  O&rlos  Delgado  of  Isleta,  Manuel  Sopena  of  Sta  Clara,  Jos^ 
Yriffoyen  of  S.  Ildefonso,  Dominffo  Araos  of  Sta  Ana,  Ant.  Miranda  of  Oia, 
Pe£o  Montano  of  Jemes,  Juan  Mirabal  of  Taos,  and  Juan  Ant.  Hereiza  of 
Picorfes.  Some  of  the  witnesses  against  the  padres  were  Capt.  Juan  Gonza- 
tex,  ale.  mayor  of  Alburqnerque;  Diego  de  Torres,  lieu t. -ale.  m.  of  Sta  Clara; 
Juan  Paez  Hurtado;  Ramon  Garcia,  ale  m.  of  Bernalillo;  and  Miguel  Vega, 
ale.  m.  of  Taos.  Witnesses  in  favor  of  the  padres  included  Capt.  Tom^ 
NuAez  de  Haro,  Capt.  Ant.  de  Uribarri,  Capt.  Sebastian  Martin,  Capt.  Alonso 
Raiel  de  Aguilar,  Andr^  Montoya,  aJc.  m.  of  S.  Felipe,  Capt.  NicoUs  Ortiz 
Nilks  and  some  of  the  opposing  witnesses  on  certain  points.  P.  Juan  Mig. 
Meocfaero  was  in  K.  Mez.  as  visitador,  and  took  some  part  in  this  afiEair. 
The  lMshop*s  visits,  both  in  *25  and  '30,  are  said  to  have  produced  copious 
nuDfl,  and  thus  greatly  benefited  the  province.  The  marriage  of  Manuel 
Armijo  and  Maria  Francisca  Vaca,  which  the  juez  ecles.  tried  to  prevent^ 
figured  largcfly  in  the  testimony. 

Hist.  Abiz.  AND  K.  Mkz.   lA 
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Governor  Bostamante's  rule  ended  in  1731,  and  the 
result  of  his  residencia  was  favorable,  though  on  one 
charge — ^that  of  illegal  trade,  admitted  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country — ^he  was  found  guilty  and  forced 
to  pay  the  costs  of  tnal.^  His  successor  was  Grervasio 
Cruzat  y  GtSngora,  who  ruled  for  a  full  term  of  five 
years.  The  period  was  a  most  uneventful  one  so  far 
as  we  may  judge  by  the  meagre  record  in  the  shape  of 
detached  itema  A  mission  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  was 
founded  on  the  Rio  Trampas,  three  or  five  leagues  from 
Taos,  in  1733,  prospering  for  a  time  under  Padre  Mi- 
rabal ;  no  Indian  campaigns  or  troubles  are  recorded, 
and  nothing  is  heard  even  of  the  apostate  M oquis.'^ 
From  the  governor's  part  in  taking  evidence  for  the 
bishop  in  the  great  controversy  already  noticed,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  friend  by 
the  friars. 

A  successor  was  i4)pointed — ad  interim,  by  the 
viceroy — on  May  17,  1736,  in  the  person  of  Enrique 
de  Olavide  y  Michelena,  who,  however,  may  not  have 
assumed  the  office  till  1737.  This  year  Bishop  Eliza- 
coechea  visited  the  province,  without  opposition  so  far 
as  is  known,  and  extended  his  tour  to  the  Zuni  towns. 
In  1738  Governor  Olavide  visited  all  the  pueblos,  at 
each  publicly  announcing  his  presence  and  calling  upon 
all  who  had  grievances  against  the  alcaldes  or  indi- 
viduals to  make  them  known ;  but  nothing  more  serious 
was  submitted  than  a  few  petty  debts  of  a  horse,  cow, 

**  BuMamarUe  {Juan  Dom.),  BfMdencia  del  gobemador  y  dxpUan  general  que 
fiU  (If  X.  Mfxiro.     Tonuida  por  D.  Fran,  de  ki  Sierra  y  CnstUlo,  17S1.     Ong. 
MS.  of  177  1.,  iu  Piuart  col.     One  witness  for  making  malicious  charges  was 
tineil  $100. 

'^  Founding  of  the  Apache  mission.  ViUaiteiiort  Tentrtt^  ii.  420;  Cregpn, 
Mem,  AJwt.,  Gl.  There  were  190  Ind.  at  this  mission  in  *34;  bat  few  or  none 
were  leu  iu  *48.  In  *33  an  Ind.  greatly  cxciteil  the  wrath  of  P.  Montafio  at 
Allmrquen^uc  by  presenting  himself  during  service  without  a  cloak  and  with 
braided  hair,  being  sustained  in  the  ensuing  quarrel  by  his  grandfather. 
Tlio  iNulre  complained  through  the  custoilio,  P.  Joe^  Ant.  Guerrero,  to  the  goT., 
and  declared  that  the  grandfather  should  be  shut  up  in  a  dunseon  with 
shackles  for  his  impious  conduct.  A  rch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  May  20i,  *3o.  Got.  C 
strictly  forbiils  the  sale  of  arms  to  gentiles,  under  severe  penalties — a  fine  of 
10.000  maraveilfs  for  Span.,  and  lOO  lashes  and  50  days  m  prisoa  for  Ind. 
Id,  July  14,  *3(),  Gen.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  inspector,  left  his  name  on  £1 
Mono.  &imp9(m'i  Jomr,,  pL  67.    P.  Joae  Ortii  VeUioo  was  custodio  in  'SS-^ 
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or  pair  of  drawers.  Let  us  hope  that  Don  Enrique's 
orders  for  payment  were  promptly  obeyed.  The 
governor's  residencia  was  prosecuted  in  January  1739, 
by  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  as  juez;  and  as  the  answers  to 
the  twenty-eight  routine  questions  by  twenty-four 
witnesses,  half  of  them  Indians,  were  uniformly  favor- 
able, the  decision  was  most  flattering  to  a  ruler  re- 
specting the  occurrences  of  whose  rule  little  is  known.^ 
The  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  on  May 
12,  1737,  and  assuming  office  in  January  1739,  was 
Graspar  Domingo  de  Mendoza,  who  ruled  till  1743. 
About  1740  a  small  party  of  Frenchmen  came  by 
way  of  Jicarilla  and  Taos,  two  of  them  remaining,  and 
the  rest  departing  by  another  route;  and  this  occur- 
rence is  rather  vaguely  connected  by  certain  writers 
with  a  plan  of  the  French  to  take  possession  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  region.^  In  1742  padres  Delgado  and 
Ignacio  Pino  went  to  the  Moqui  towns  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  away  441  Tiguas,  who  before  the  great 
revolt  had  lived  in  the  pueblos  of  Sandia,  Alameda, 
and  Pajarito,  which  the  friars  now  wished  to  rees- 
tablish, though  the  governor  declined  to  act  without 
special  instructions.     Meanwhile  the  recovered  neo- 

*"  Feb.  1,  'ST,  gov.  iisnef  a  bando  forbidding  trade  with  the  Ind.  except  by 
permiasion  of  the  proper  aathority,  under  penalty  of  fine,  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  fl<w^ing  in  the  case  of  a  naitiTe  offender.  A  rch,  Sta  Fe,  MS.  On  the  governor  s 
tour  ofinspection,  OiavicU  y  Mirhelena  {Henrique),  Autos  de  visUa  hechoavor 
tlffobr,  173s,  MS.,  38 1.,  in  the  Pinart  col.  The  bishop's  visUa  is  recordea  in 
aa  inacription  on  El  Morro  of  Dec.  2S-9th,  when  he  started  for  Zufii.  Simp9on*Ji 
Jour.  Prince,  HiM,  8L,  22d,  is  in  error  when  he  says  this  was  the  I  st  episcopal 
visit.  On  the  final  trial  of  Qav.  0.,  I  have  Olamde  y  MicheUna,  Autos  de 
rukUndOf  17S9,  an  orig.  MS.  of  178  L  in  the  Pinart  col. 

"Mention  of  the  arrival  of  9  Frenchmen,  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  Of  the  2 
who  remained,  one,  Jean  d'  Alay,  married  and  became  a  good  citizen  (and  bar- 
ber) of  Sta  Fe;  the  other,  Louia  Marie,  became  involved  in  troubles,  and  was 
ifaot  in  the  plaat  in  Mendoza's  time.  CodaUos  y  Rahal,  Testimonio,  etc.,  in  Id. 
The  French  criminal  sentenced  to  death,  *  sacado  el  corazon  por  las  espaldas,' 
ii  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  a  letter  of  '43.  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  C91.  Ace. 
to  thisy  the  Frenchmen  came  in  *39.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Menchero, 
lyeelaraehn,  MS.,  726,  who  says  that  for  their  country  a  settlement  near 
Isleta  was  named  CanadiL  Salvador,  CoiumUa,  662-3,  says  they  were  on  the 
way  to  settle  in  the  west;  and  Villasefior,  Teatro,  ii.  416,  tells  us  that  they 
settled  at  a  place  near  Alborquerque  called  Cafiada,  and  later  Limnia  Con- 
eepcion,  or  Faendara.  Ace.  to  records  of  land  grants,  published  with  transl. 
in  U.  8.  Lami  Off,  Bepts,  '56,  p.  291-8,  it  appears  that  the  settlement  of 
Tom^  DoauDgnex  was  founded  in  1739,  by  some  30  settlers  who  received 
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phytes  were  distributed  in  different  missions.^  Mota 
Padilla,  the  historian  of  Nueva  Galicia,  devotes  some 
attention  to  New  Mexico,  and  gives  its  population  of 
Spaniards  in  1742,  not  including  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  as  9,747,  living  in  24  towns/^  Mendoza's  rule 
ended  late  in  1743,  and  his  residencia,  conducted  by 
his  successor,  brought  to  light  no  complaints  or  un- 
favorable testimony.** 

Joaquin  Codallos  y  Rabal  was  the  next  governor, 
ruling  for  a  little  more  than  a  full  term,  from  the  end 
of  1743  to  1749.**  Colonel  Francisco  de  la  Rocha 
was  appointed  in  1747  or  earlier  to  succeed  Codallos 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  but  Rocha  declined  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  The  viceroy  wished 
to  appoint  a  substitute,  but  the  king  would  not  permit 
it,  appointing  to  the  office  Tomds  Velez  Cachupin,  who 
took  command  as  early  as  May  1749,  and  ruled  to  and 
beyond  the  end  of  the  half-century  covered  by  this 
chapter.  New  Mexican  affairs  in  these  years,  some- 
what more  fully  recorded  than  for  the  preceding,  may 
be  most  conveniently  grouped — except  a  few  detached 
items  given  in  a  note** — in  four  or  five  topics,  to  each 
of  which  I  devote  a  jmragraph. 

^Letters  of  gov.  M.,  and  PP.  Delgado,  Pino,  and  Oris.  Yraeta  (at  El 
Pa«o)  in  '42-3.  Mouiti^  Xoticia^,  MS.,  678-92.  P.  Gabriel  Hoynela  ia  named 
as  custodio  (still  holding  the  office  in  '45  with  P.  Juan  Garcia  as  sec.),  and  P. 
Fran.  Bruno  dc  la  PeQa  is  mentioned,  and  P.  Jos^  M.  Lopez.  P.  Yraeta 
blames  the  aov.  for  not  aidins  the  missionary  projects,  ana  says  twice  aa 
many  might  liavc  been  rescued  from  Moqui  with  proper  aid.  It  was  pro- 
positi to  try  aL'ain  the  next  year.  The  gov.  unintelligibly  mentions  missions 
c:i1UmI  Vini  and  Sargarria.  Villaseftor,  TtiUro,  iL  416,  mentions  the  entry  of 
tlie  2  i^adres,  and  notes  that  in  Oct.  440  Moquis  came  to  Sta  Fe  to  ask  for 
protoctiiMi  and  friars.  They  were  settled  in  different  pueblos  and  given 
^,(XK)  in  live-8tock»  etc. 

♦>  J/.yn  Piidillu  Cotuj.  X.  Gal,  319,  515-16.  He  calls  Alburquerque  the 
capital,  with  a  j;;arnson  of  80  men.  Tlie  Apaches  and  Comanches  are  constant 
ill  tiu'ir  raiils:  the  presidios  are  expensive  and  of  little  use.  The  estimate  of 
pop.  is  more  than  twice  too  large. 

*-'  Mcm/iizi  (OdMp'ir  Domintfo),  Remlencia contra  el  Uniente  coronet dft 

tJc/npo  tpif/uv  ijnhr  y  cap.'ifcn.  de  fiU<'  reino. .  ,.1744j  MS.  of  133  I.,  in  the  Pinart 
col. 

*^Tliat  is  of  course  excepting  1747,  when  ace.  to  Davis,  Prince,  and  others 
another  viceroy,  Giiemes  y  Horcasitas  ruled  ad  interim!  Gov.  C.  was  a 
major  in  the  army. 

'*The  viceroy  in  a  report  of  Nov.  8,  *47,  notified  the  kin^  of  Rocha's  in- 
abdity  to  serve,  and  the  king  iu  an  order  of  Jan.  20,  *49,  forbids  the  appoint- 
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But  for  the  route  from  El  Paso  up  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  the  region  between  Santa  F^  and  ZufLi  on  the 
north  and  the  frontier  presidios  of  Janos,  Corodegua- 
chi,  and  Guevavi  on  the  south  was  a  tierra  incognita 
occupied  by  savage  tribes.  In  1747  the  viceroy  or- 
dered a  combined  movement  or  campaign  in  this 
country.  Thirty  soldiers  and  as  many  settlers  and 
friendly  Indians  were  to  march  north  by  separate 
routes  from  each  of  the  four  southern  presidios  to 
meet  a  corresponding  force  sent  south-westward  from 
Santa  F6.  Thev  executed  the  movement  and  reached 
the  Acoma  region  late  in  the  year;  but  Grovemor 
Codallos  was  unable  to  cooperate,  on  account  of  a 
Comanche  raid,  not  reaching  Cubero  until  the  others 
had  departed.  Therefore  nothing  was  effected  against 
the  Indians,  at  which  the  viceroy  was  angry,  and  de- 
ducted $8,000  from  the  New  Mexican  sitwado,  though 
he  later  accepted  the  governor's  excuses.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  no  details  of  the  explorations,  except 
that  Padre  Menchero  was  with  the  El  Paso  company, 
turning  to  the  west  from  the  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
reached  the  upper  Gila,  and  thence  went  north  to 
Acoma  through  an  entirely  new  region.** 

The  prospect  of  having  to  surrender  the  Moqui  field 

ment  of  a  sahititate.  N.  Mex.,  C4d.^  MS.,  54-5.  The  king  in  thiscedula  says 
nothing  of  a  new  appointment,  and  if  at  that  time  he  had  appointed  Cachupin 
the  latter  could  not  have  been  at  Sta  Fe  so  earlv  as  May  '49;  so  that  after  all 
C.  may  have  been  the  snbstitute  confirmed  by  the  king. 

Dec.  24,  '44,  order  of  the  viceroy  to  suppress  5  plazas  of  the  Sta  F^  presi- 
dio, reducing  the  force  to  80  men,  its  former  number.  MS.  of  Pinaii;  coL 
In  '44  a  Frenchman  named  Velo  arrived  at  Pecos.  He  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Mex.  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  In  Id.,  for  this  and  following  years  there  are  va- 
rious orders  of  the  gov.  against  gambling,  maltreating  Ind.,  etc.;  also  appeals 
to  Mex.  for  arms,  etc  In  '47  r.  Mixr.  Menchero  m^e  another  tour  as  visi- 
tedor;  and  oominx  from  £1  Paso  witn  a  large  party,  they  turned  west  from 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  reached  the  upper  Gila,  and  thence  went  m.  to 
Acoma,  thus  exploring  a  new  region.  Tamaron,  VufUa^  MS.,  97-8.  In  '48  cit- 
iiens  called  to  serve  against  gentiles  and  failing  to  obey  had  to  pay  a  fine. 
Arck.  Sti  Fi,  MS.  Tms  vear  33  Frenchmen  visited  the  Comancnes  at  the 
Rio  de  Jioanlla  and  sold  them  muskets.  The  gov.  thought  that  in  this  party 
must  have  been  some  of  those  who  visited  N.  Mex.  before,  and  that  the 
French  had  hostile  designs.  Id.  The  gov.  recommended  a  presidio  of  50  men 
it  J.,  bat  the  viceroy  <&clined  to  authorize  it  now.  Id.  Taking  of  a  census 
ordered  by  viceroy.  I<L  Royal  order  against  gambling  and  other  excesaea 
tab.  by  Gov.  C.  in  '49.     MS.  of  Pinart  col. 

^Oiiginal  oorresp.  of  gov.,  viceroy,  etc.,  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.;  Tamar<mf 
ruta,  Mk,  97-S. 
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to  the  Jesuits  was  a  tliom  in  the  flesh  of  the  Francis- 
cans. Their  great  achievement  to  prevent  the  change 
was  the  entrada  of  1742,  in  which  441  apostates  were 
recovered,  as  already  related ;  but  they  continued  their 
efforts,  mainly  with  the  pen,  the  venerable  Delgado 
being  the  leading  spirit.  In  1743,  and  again  in  1744, 
they  wished  to  make  a  new  entrada,  but,  as  they 
claimed,  could  not  get  the  governor's  permission  and 
aid.  In  1745,  however,  padres  Delgado,  Irigoyen, 
and  Juan  Josd  Toledo  got  the  required  license,  with 
an  escort  of  80  Indians  under  an  ex-soldier,  and  vis- 
ited all  the  Moqui  towns,  counting  10,846  Indians, 
who  listened  gladly  to  their  preaching.  Of  course 
they  made  the  most  of  their  success,  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  natives  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  padres  prietos  instead  of  the  padres  azaleSj  and  they 
even  sent  in  glowing  reports  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Sierra  Azul  and  grandeur  of  the  great  city  or  empire 
of  Teguayo,  with  a  view  to  reawaken  interest  in  the 
Northern  Mystery.  Meanwhile  the  king  was  induced 
to  change  his  mind  and  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
grossly  deceived  respecting  the  geographical  situation 
of  Moqui,  the  hostility  and  power  of  its  people,  and 
the  vain  eff.^rts  of  the  soldiers  and  friars  to  reduce 
them.  Surely,  if  two  missionaries  could  go  alone,  with- 
out a  cent  of  expense  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  bring 
out  441  converts,  the  Moquinos  could  neither  be  so 
far  off  from  New  Mexico,  nor  so  confirmed  in  their 
apostasy,  as  had  been  represented.  So  reasoned  the 
kin^:  and  in  a  royal  cedula  of  November  23,  1745,  he 
explained  his  views,  took  back  all  he  had  said  in  favor 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  support  the 
Franciscans  in  every  possible  way.  Thus  the  azides 
won  the  fight,  though  the  Moquis  were  not  much 
nearer  Siilvation  than  before.  In  1748,  however,  the 
resc^ued  Tiguas  of  1742,  or  some  of  them,  were  united 
at  Sandia,  and  their  old  pueblo  was  rebuilt  at  or  near 
its  orii^inal  site.*^ 

**  In  *43  P.  Delgatlo  not  allowed  to  riait  Moqui;  sends  a  Relcbdon  de  la 
S terra  Azul,  oa  gathered  from  4  Ind.  Menchera,  Declaraekm^  MS.,  769-73. 
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The  Navajos  attracted  still  more  attention  than 
the  Moquinos.  Padres  Delgado  and  Irigoyen  started 
in  March  1744  by  way  of  Jemes  for  the  Navajo 
country,  and  found  the  Indians  apparently  eager 
to  become  Christians  and  receive  missionaries,  4,000 
of  them  being  'interviewed,*  They  promised  to 
come  the  next  full  moon  to  see  the  governor,  and  did 
so,  being  received  with  flattery,  gifts,  and  promises  of 
protection,  as  well  as  salvation.  The  padres  wrote  of 
this  in  June;  the  governor  advised  the  sending  of  sev- 
eral new  missionaries,  and  prospects  were  deemed  ex- 
cellent, though  as  usual  there  were  vexatious  delays. 
The  viceroy  ordered  a  complete  investigation ;  and  in 
1745  a  dozen  witnesses  formally  told  the  governor  all 
they  knew  about  the  Navajos,  which  was  not  much. 
The  king  heard  of  the  *  conversion '  of  5,000  gentiles, 
and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  sustain  the  friars  and  help 
along  the  good  work.  The  viceroy  authorized  the 
founding  of  four  missions  in  the  Navajo  country,  with 
a  garrison  of  thirty  men  for  their  protection.  This 
was  in  1746,  and  Padre  Menchero,  the  visitador,  took 
up  the  enterprise  with  much  zeal,  visiting  the  gentiles 
in  person,  and  inducing  some  500  or  600  to  return  with 
him  and  settle  temporarily  at  CeboUeta  in  the  Acoma 
region.  The  hostile  Apache  bands  in  various  direc- 
tions made  it  impossible,  in  Grovernor  Codallos'  opin- 
ion, to  spare  the  mission  guard  required ;  and  a  year 
or  two  later  a  bitter  war  between  the  Navajos  and 

*44,  D.  intends  to  go  in  July  to  bring  out  the  remainB  of  the  martyred 
padres.  Moqtu^  JioUdas,  MS.,  700.  June  18,  D.  writes  to  his  superior  on 
the  risks  the  Jesuits  will  run  in  entering  Moqui.  If  they  go  with  soldiers  and 
Uoster,  all  will  be  lost.  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  779-83.  Sept.  14,  *45,  Gov. 
Codallos  at  ZuAi  permits  an  entrada,  but  has  no  soldiers  to  spare.  Arch.  Sta 
Fi,  MS.  Visit  of  the  3  padres  in  Sept.  '45.  The  Ind.  told  of  Jesuit  efforts 
fitnn  Sonora,  in  which  they  had  been  driven  back  by  another  tribe  (see  later 
chap,  on  Ariz.).  N.  Mt£.,  Doc.,  MS.,  786-90.  P.  Delgado*s  Notida  del  Oran 
Tegua^,  200  1.  N.  w.  of  N.  Mex.,  where  the  padre  proposes  to  go  the  next 
year.  Id.,  790-5.  Royal  cAlubi  of  Nov.  23,  '45,  in  N.  Mex.,  Cid.,  MS.,  40- 
54.  It  is  a  long  doc.,  in  which  the  king  gives  a  long  account  of  preceding  or* 
ders,  etc.  Refonndins  of  Sandfa  (Dolores)  in  '48,  at  the  petition  of  P.  Men- 
chera  Ardi,  Sta  Fi,  MS.;  Prwce's  Hist.  Sk.,  38;  Meiine'a  £,000  Miles,  214-20. 
In  Memehero,  It{formit  1749,  MS.,  the  writer  says  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
Tint  Moqui,  as  he  had  intended;  but  that  the  natives  had  3  times  come  to 
Saodla  to  ask  him  when  he  was  coming  to  bring  them  away  from  their  apos- 
tssy. 
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their  foes,  the  Yutas  and  Chagoaguas,  interfered 
with  the  conversion  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
in  1749,  in  response  to  Menehero's  petitions,  a  new 
governor  advised,  what  a  new  viceroy  approved,  the 
founding  of  the  missions,  not  in  the  (ar  north  or 
Navajo  country  proper,  but  in  the  Acoma  district; 
and  this  was  done,  some  additions  being  made  to  the 
converts  already  there,  and  two  missions  of  CeboUeta 
and  Encinal  being  established,  under  padres  Juan  de 
Lezaun  and  Manuel  Bermejo.  All  went  well  for  a 
verj'  brief  time;  but  in  the  spring  of  1750  there  was 
trouble,  which  Lieutenant-governor  Bernardo  An- 
tonio de  Bustamante,  with  the  vice-custodio.  Padre 
Manuel  de  San  Juan  Xepomuceno  de  Trigo,  went  to 
investigate.  Then  the  real  state  of  affairs  became 
apparent  Padre  ^[enchero  had  been  liberal  with 
his  gifls,  and  still  more  so  with  promises  of  more; 
hence  his  success  in  bringing  the  Navajos  to  Cebo- 
Ueta. But  thev  said  thev  had  not  received  half  the 
j(ift6  promised,  and  their  present  padres — against  whom 
they  had  no  other  complaint — were  too  poor  to  make 
any  gifts  at  all.  What,  then,  had  they  gained  by  the 
change  i  At  any  rate,  pueblo  life  and  Christianity 
had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  remain.  Thev  would  still  be  friends  of  the 
Spaniards  and  trade  with  them,  and  would  always 
welcome  the  friars,  who  might  even  baptize  and  teach 
their  children :  perhaps  the  little  ones  might  grow  up 
to  like  a  different  life,  but  a5  for  themselves,  they  had 
been  born  fn^e,  like  the  deer,  to  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  thev  were  too  old  to  learn  new  wavs.  Indeed, 
thev  tiK^k  a  verv  sensible  view  of  the  situation.  Thus 
stood  the  matter  in  1750,  and  the  Xavajo  conversion 
was  a  failure.*' 

*'  In  43  a  Chrlstisin  Ayache  reported  a  moontain  of  silver  in  the  Navajo 
country,  ana  a  lar^ie  (vu-ty  went  to  find  it,  withoat  success;  indeed,  the 
Xavji;.^  had  nevor  heanl  oi  it.  f\Wi/iv,  Rfiiwri>n^  MS.  EUitrada  of  *4i. 
A ^'\.  ,v  I  /'••,  MS. :  al*<^  loiters  o:"  PP.  iVlgado  and  Irigoyen,  in  X.  Jiex,,  Doc, 
MS  .  6'>J-7«>4.  777.  eto.  IKlca  lo  g.iv.>  away  his  clothes,  and  begs  his  snpe- 
ri.^r  tV>r  inort — kM  ones,  not  new — so  that  he  may  with  decency  meet  people. 
He  tLi:ik.»  hi:i  U:e  achieve  Jients  will  shat  the  months  of  the  bishop  and  Jesoifei 
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Of  the  Yutas  and  Apaches  during  this  period  we 
know  nothing  definitely,  except  that  in  most  years 
they  gave  trouble  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  respect- 
ing the  Comanches  our  information  is  somewhat  less 
incomplete.     In   Jime    1746    thej^   made   a   raid   on 
Pecos,  killing  12  inhabitants  of  that  pueblo,  and  also 
committed  hostilities  at  Galisteo  and  elsewhere.     The 
popular   clamor   for  a   campaign   against  them  was 
great,  and  the  governor  asked  for  increased  powers. 
The  auditor  in  Mexico  made  a  long  report  in  October 
on  the  preliminary  efforts  that  must  be  made  before 
war  could   be  legally  waged,  and   corresponding   in- 
structions  were   sent   by   the  viceroy.     In    October 
1747  Codallos,  with  over  500  soldiers  and  allies,  over- 
took the  Comanches  with  some  Yuta  allies  beyond 
Abiquiii,  and  killed  107  of  them,  capturing  206,  with 
nearly  1,000  horsea     Four  Yuta  captives  were  shot. 
In  January  1748,  with  a  smaller  force,  he  repulsed 
the  foe  at  Pecos,  though  with  some  loss  of  Indian 
allies ;  yet  a  month  or  two  later  he  gave  a  friendly 
reception  to  600  Comanches  at  Taos,  on  their  assur- 
ance that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.     Later 
in  the  year,  by  the  viceroy's  orders,  a  junta  was  held 
at  Santa  F6  to  determine  whether  the  Comanches 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  fairs  at  Taos  for 
purposes  of  trade.     All  admitted  the  unreliable  and 
treacherous  character  of  the  tribe;   but  a  majority 
favored   a  continuance   of  trade   because   the  skins, 
meats,  and  horses  they  brought  for  sale  were  much 
needed  in  the  province ;  and  moreover,  their  presence 
at   the  fairs  would  bring  them  within  Christian  in- 

^t  least.     Taking  of  testimony  in  *45.  CodaHoa  y  Rabal  {Joaquin),  Reduccion 

c^  2m  Indiot  gentiles  de  la  Provinda  de  Navajo,  1745,     Testinionio  a  li  letra  tie 

'o*  Auto$,  etc.,  MS.,  in  the  Finart  coL     Royal  order  of  Nov.  23,  *45,  in  N, 

-^ex,,  CSd.,  MS.,  48-9.     Viceroy's  order  of  June  28,  *46,  and  record  of  later 

^^▼ebpments,  in  Arch,  8ta  F4,  MS.     Letters  of  PP.  Mirabal,  Irigoyen,  and 

j^dedo  to  their  superior  on  Menchero's  efforts.  N.  Mex,,  Doc.,  MS.,  795-802. 

-^^Mord  of  '49,  petition  of  P.  Menchero,  and  orders  of  gov.  and  viceroy.  Men- 

^^erv  {Jmm  Migtiel)^  Petieion  sohre  Converdon  de  lo8  Navajdes,  con  otros  fxipdes, 

^^SS.,  in  the  Pinart  ooL    Troubles  of  *50,  with  official  recorvl  of  the  investiga- 

'^ioos  and  report  of  P.  Trigo  to  Mex.   Trigo  {Manuel  de  S.  J.  N.),  Ir^forme 

^^  kit  Mmomet  de  la  CtMleta  y  Endnal  y  tus  aoaednUentoe  en  eate  Afk>  de 

^750,  Ma,  in  .y.  Mex.,  Doe.,  1090-1134. 
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fluences,  especiaUy  the  captives  they  brought  for  sale, 
who  uiight  otherwise  be  killed.  The  governor  decided 
accordingly,  against  the  views  of  the  padre  custodio.*® 
The  bishop,  who  had  practically  won  his  case,  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  in  these  years  any  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  authority;  but  the  quarrel  started 
by  Crespo's  charges  was  still  in  progress,  as  appears 
from  two  long  reports  of  1750.  Juan  Antonio  de 
Ordenal  y  Maza  in  some  secular  capacity  visited  New 
Mexico  in  1748-9,  and  made  a  report  to  the  viceroy, 
in  which  in  a  general  way  he  represented  the  padres 
as  neglectful  of  their  duties,  oppressive  to  the  Indians, 
often  absent  from  their  posts  to  engage  in  trade, 
neither  learning  the  native  dialects  nor  teaching 
Spanish  to  the  natives.  Don  Juan  ad\ased  that  the 
number  of  missions  should  be  reduced  by  consolida- 
tion, and  that  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  should 
be  put  under  curates.  This  being  referred  to  the 
Franciscan  provincial  brought  out  from  him  a  long 
reply,  in  which  he  denies  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
defends  his  friars,  and  impugns  Ordenal's  motives, 
accusinjLi:  him  of  being  merely  the  mouth-piece  through 
which  Governor  Cachupin  expressed  his  well-known 
hatred  of  the  padres.^  The  other  report  was  one 
written  by  Padre  Delgado,  who  had  served  40  years 
at  Islcta,  and  was  now  in  Mexico,  being  called  upon 
probably  to  write  something  that  would  counterbal- 
ance current  charges  against  the  friars;  and  the 
veteran    missionary   did   so  w^ith   a   vengeance.     He 

**  (i Hemes  y  Horctmitas^  Medioa  para  lit  pacificacion  de  2m  gentiles  Cumanchet. 
Decrfto  lOi  rirey  Ji6  de  Oct.  1740,  MS.,  in  the  Pinart  col.  Codallos  p  Rabal^ 
TtMiiinonio  d  la  litra  soffre  CawancheSy  17 48,  MS.,  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi. 

**  A.  J/ex. ,  Inf^wme  del  R.  P,  Provincial  al  virey  impugnando  el  que  did  con- 
tra loM  tulMioNcron  de  N.  Mex.  Don  Juan  de  Ordenal  y  Maza,  1750,  in  A^  Mex,, 
Doc.,  MS.,  1-99.  I  have  not  seen  Ordenal's  report,  but  its  substance  is  given 
in  this.     There  is  not  much  of  value  in  the  reply;  indeed,  the  writer's  main 


position  is  that  O.'s  charges  are  general,  vague,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 

who  had  no  authority,  faci- 
ei superficial  partisan  rei 
!.     It  appears  that  there 
Laimed  tne  right  aa  vice-pat 

chai.ire:^  o(  friars  from  mission  to  mission.     Later,  in  the  California  missioni^ 


<ivi«lenth'  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  no  authority,  facilities,  or  ability  to 

^  , .  ^  „  ppears  that  there  liad  been  a  co      . 

versy  with  the  gov.,  who  had  claimed  tne  right  aa  vice-patrono  to  direct 


make  an  investigation — in  fact,  a  superficial  partisan  report  worthy  01  no 
reply,  though  hu  writes  a  long  one.     It  appears  that  there  nad  been  a  contro* 


the  riglit  was  recognized,  and  changes  could  not  be  made  without  the  goww 
aor's  consent. 
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represented  the  governors  and  alcaldes  mayores  of 
New  Mexico  as  brutal  tyrants,  who  treated  the  natives 
as  slaves,  forcing  them  to  work  without  compensation, 
or  accomplishing  the  same  result  by  appropriating  the 
product  I  of  their  corn-fields,  obliging  the  friars  to  keep 
silent  by  refusing  otherwise  to  sign  the  warrants  by 
which  their  sfnodos  were  collected,  and  thus  driving 
the  converts  into  apostasy,  and  effectually  preventing 
the  conversion  of  gentiles.  There  are  indications  in 
other  correspondence  that  Delgado  was  more  or  less  a 
*  crank';  and  it  is  certain  that  in  this  instance  he 
overshot  the  mark;  for,  if  true,  his  charges  were  in 
reality  almost  as  damning  to  the  padres  who  sub- 
mitted to  these  atrocities  as  to  the  officials  who  com- 
mitted them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natives  here 
as  ehewhere,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  many 
provinces,  were  the  victims  of  oppression  from  Span- 
ish officials,  many  of  whom  were  bent  on  pecuniary 
gain,  and  were  favored  by  their  isolated  position ;  but 
I  find  in  the  records  nothing  to  support,  and  much  to 
contradict,  the  sup|x>sition  that  the  rulers  were  for  the 
most  part  blood-thirsty  brutes,  practically  sustained  in 
their  rascalities  by  the  Franciscans." 

*•  Delgado  {Cdrlos),  Ir\formt  que  hko  el  R,  P.  d  N.  R,  P.  Jimeno  sohre  laa 

axerahlei  hotUUdcuies  y  UnnnAoB  de  laa  gofjemadores  y  alccUdea  mayores  contra  los 

imUo*  en  eorutemacion  de  la  euHodia,  afio  de  1750,  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS., 

9^128,  dated  March  27,  '50,  at  Tlateloloo.     The  alcaldes  are  creatures  of  the 

gov.,  aopointed  on  condition  of  making  all  they  can  and  dividing  with  the 

goy.     t*rom  each  pueblo  they  take  a  squad  of  30  or  40  Ind.  to  do  all  their 

Work  of  tilling  the  soil^  making  adobes,  building,  etc. ;  others  are  employed 

to  trade  with  gentiles  and  drive  live-stock  to  Chihuahua,  none  receiving  other 

pay  than  an  occasional  handful  of  tobacco  or  glass  beads.     Those  left  at  the 

pQeblos  have  to  weave  each  year  for  their  oppressors  400  manUia  and  400 

•libawaSj  besides  tilling  their  own  mUpas.     When  harvest  time  como3  they  are 

forced  to  transport  nearly  all  their  maize  to  the  villas  and  sell  it  on  credit, 

tlie  payment  oi  worthless  trinkets  being  in  three  instalments  tarde,  mal,  y 

numea.     The  Ind.  women  are  used  for  the  gratification  of  lust.     Once,  in  the 

Padre's  presence,  a  woman  came  to  upbraid  the  ^ov.  for  taking  her  daughter, 

^Whereupon  he  gave  her  a  bnffido-skin  to  make  it  all  right.     Any  slight  dis- 

obedience  is  punished  by  the  stocks  and  ilogginff.     In  hia  visits  to  the  gentiles 

tlM  padre  has  found  apostates  generally  covered  with  scars  and  refusing  to  be 

Oinstians  affain  at  such  cost.     On  an  unsupported  charge  of  stealing  3  ears  of 

«om  an  In£  was  shot  by  orders  of  a  capt.     On  a  march  3  Ind.  who  were 

footsore  and  coold  not  keep  up  were  killed  and  their  children  sold  as  slaves 

tor  the  oommander's  profit,    ror  a  somewhat  similar  and  famous  report  from 

CsL  in  1796^  see  ffid.  CaL.  i  687-97.     P.  Andres  Varo,  who  had  been  twice 

fWitodics  Mme  to^ez.  in  '40  and  made  a  report    He  was  sent  back  for  a  3d 
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The  standard  work  of  Villasefior,  published  in  1748, 
and  the  manuscript  report  of  Padre  Menchero  in  1744, 
contain  some  statistics  and  other  general  information 
on  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  about  the  middle  of 
the  century.  Descriptive  matter  cannot  be  presented 
in  the  space  at  my  command,  but  I  append  a  statistical 
note.  On  population  Villasefior  ana  Menchero  agree 
in  some  pomts,  but  differ  widely  in  others.  Bonilla, 
however,  gives  a  table  of  1749  which  agrees  tolerably 
well  with  the  general  conclusions  of  the  others.  The 
Spanish  population  was  3,779 — too  small  a  figure,  I 
think — and  the  number  of  Christian  Indians  12,142, 
besides  about  1,400  Spaniards  and  the  same  number 
of  Indians  at  El  Paso.  This  is  Bonilla's  statement. 
Villasefior  and  Menchero  give  the  population  as  536 
to  660  families  of  Spaniards,  and  1,428  to  1,570  fami- 
lies of  neophytes,  besides  220  and  330  families  in  the 
district  of  El  Paso.  Mota  Padilla's  estimate  of  about 
9,500  Spaniards  in  1742  was  an  exaggeration.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  so-called  Spaniards  were  of  mixed 
breed.  I  attach  to  the  statistical  note  a  chronologic 
list  of  governors  from  the  beginning  down  to  1846." 

term,  and  was  still  living  in  '61,  having  come  from  Spain  in  48.  Serrano^ 
In/briTie.^  MS.,  17G-7. 

^*  Menchero  (Juan  Miguel),  Declaracion,  174i,  in  N.  Mex,,  Doc.,  MS.,  704-73; 
BoniUii,  Apuntrs,  MS.,  376-81;  Villcuefior,  Teairo,  ii.  409-23.  In  Span, 
Empire  in  America,  89-94,  is  a  slight  descrip.  of  N.  Mex.  in  '47.  In  what 
follows  the  figures  in  brackets  are  from  Bomlla;  those  in  parentheses  from 
Menchero;  the  rest  chiefly  from  Villasefior. 

Sta  Fe,  villa  [965  Span.,  570  Ind.],  300  (127)  Span.  fam.  and  a  few  lad. 
under  a  curate  (2  PP.,  M.).  Sta  Cruz  de  la  Caftada,  villa  [1,205  Span.,  580 
Ind.,  including  mission  and  ranchos],  260  (100)  fam.;  1  padre;  new  church 
heing  built  in  44.  Alburquerque,  villa,  with  suburb  of  Atrisco  and  mission 
[500  Span.,  200  lud.],  100  fam.;  1  padre.  Concepcion,  or  Fuenclara,  Span. 
settlement  of  50  faui.,  under  padre  of  Isleta.  M.  calls  it  Gracia  Real  or  later 
Canada,  from  the  Cana<lians  who  settled  here  in  '40;  not  mentioned  by  B.  It 
was  prob.  the  Tome  of  '39.  The  following  ranchos  are  named  by  M.  and  V., 
their  pop.  being  included  in  B.'s  figures:  Chama,  17  fam.,  and  Sta  Rosa  Abi- 

?[uiiS,  or  Kosa  Hawicuii,  20  fam.,  under  padre  of  S.  Ildefonso;  Ojo  Caliente,  46 
am.,  and  4  other  ranchos  10  fam.,  umlcr  padre  of  Taos;  Soldedad,  40  fam., 
under  padre  of  S.  Juan,  7  1.;  Embudo,  8  fam.,  under  padre  of  Picurles;  Bocaa^ 
10  fam.,  under  padre  of  Sta  Ana;  and  Alame<la,  8  fam.,  under  padre  of  Albur- 
querque.    Few  of  these  are  named  by  V. 

MisHions,  each  with  one  padre,  mcluding  some  ranchos  of  Span.:  Taot 
[125  Span.,  541  Ind.],  80  (170)  fam.;  witli  an  alcalde  mayor;  the  mission  of 
Jicarilla,  5  1.  N.,  being  al)andoned  in  '44.  Picuries  [64,  322],  80  fam.  S.  Joaa 
[346,  404],  60  fam.     Sta  Cruz,  included  in  La  Caftada.     S.  Udefonso  and  its 
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▼ifita,  Sta  Clara  [89, 631],  100  lam.  Teraqne  and  Pujoaque  [507  IncL],  50  and 
18  (30)  fam.,  both  yUitas  of  Sta  F^.  Kamb^  [100,  350],  50  fam.  Pecos  (1,000 
Ind.),  125  faoL;  curate,  V.;  2  padres,  M.;  fine  church  and  convent.  Galuteo 
rasO  IntL],  50  fam.;  ranchoe.  Coohitl  [25.  400],  85  (80)  fam.;  ranchos.  Sto 
bomingo  [3(K)  Ind.],  50  (40)  fam.  S.  Felipe  [70,  400].  60  (70)  faoL;  ranches. 
Jemes  [574  Ind.],  100  fam.  Sta  Ana  [100,  606],  50  fam.;  on  Rio  Bernalillo. 
Cia  [100,  606],  50  fam.;  2  ranches.  Laguna  [401  Ind.],  CO  fam.;  3  ranches. 
Aconia  [750  Ind.],  110  fam.  Zufti  [2,000  Ind.],  150  fam.;  2  padres.  Isleta 
noO,  250],  80  fam.  Sandfa,  not  founded  till  '48,  and  not  mentioned  by  M.  or 
N.     R  gives  it  a  pop.  of  4(X)  Ind.  in  '49. 

Tom6,  or  Valencia^-called  by  V.  Genizaros,  made  up  of  ill-treated  neo- 
phytes— is  mentioned  by  M.  as  a  settlement  of  40  Ind.  tam.,  who  were  cap- 
tives of  the  Apaches  and  Comanches,  sold  to  the  Span.,  and  released  from 
lenritude  by  the  gov.  in  '40  to  form  tiiis  visita  of  Isleta,  beins  2  1.  8.  of  that 
mission.  See  note  39  of  this  chap,  for  origin  of  another  Tom^  The  El  Paso 
ejtablishments,  presidio,  and  5  missions,  not  included  in  the  figures  of  my 
text,  included  about  220  Span.  fam.  and  330  Ind.  fam.  [1,428  Snan.,  1,431 
Ind.  in  '49.  B<mUla].  Villaseflor  tells  us  there  were  a  few  unprofitable  and 
abandoned  mines  in  the  country;  the  Ind.  rode  horseback  and  saluted  the 
Span,  with  '  Ave  Maria ';  the  route  up  the  river  to  Alburquen^ue  was  infested 
"With  savaffes;  and  there  was  some  trade  via  £1  Paso,  where  fairs  were  held. 

In  *48  r.  Juan  Jos^  Perez  Mirabal  was  custodio;  Man.  Zambrano  vice-cus- 
iodic  and  ex-visitador;  Man.  Sopefla  discreto  and  min.  of  Sta  Clara;  Ant. 
Crabaldon  ex-viaitador,  discreto,  and  min.  of  Sta  Cruz;  Juan  Ant.  Ereiza 
ex-vice-cust.  at  S.  Ildefonso;  Ant.  Zamora  at  Namb^;  Juan  Martinez,  sec; 
Toledo  at  Zufti;  Irigoyen  at  Alburqueraue;  and  Delgado  at  Isleta.  Arch, 
^ti  Fi.  Additional  padres  named  by  Menchero  in  the  reports  of  '50,  some 
of  theia  doubtful,  were  Andres  Varo,  cust,  Pedro  Pino,  Man.  Bermejo,  Mig. 
Collaela,  Jos^  Urquiroj,  Jo3^  Tallo,  Marcelino  Album,  Ant.  Roa,  Fran.  Con- 
cepcion  Gonzalez,  Triffo,  Guzman. 

Liat  of  Span,  and  Mex.  governors  and  captain-generals  of  N.  Mex. : 

Joan  de  Oftate,  1598-1608.  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero,  1G97-1703. 

Pedro  de  Peralta,  1608-  Die^o  de  Vargas,  etc.,  marques  de  la 

Felipe  Zotylo,  (1621-8).  Nava  de  Brazinaa,  1703-4. 

Manuul  de  Silva,  1629.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  acting,  1704-5. 

Tern,  de  ArgUello,  1640  (?).  Francisco  Cuervo  y  Valdes,  ad  int., 

Lai«  de  Rwas,  1641.  1705-7. 

• — -  Valdes,  (1642).  Jose  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  v  Villa- 

Alonso  Pacheco  de  Heredia,  1643.  sefior,  marqu^  de  la  Pe&uela,  1707 

»ra.  de  ArgUello,  1645.  -12. 

Laid  dj  Guzman,  (1647).  Juan  Ignacio  Flores  MogoUon,  1712- 

Hemando  de  Ugarte    y  la  Concha,  15. 

1650.  Felix  Martinez,  ad  int.,  1715-17. 

Joaa  de  Samaniego,  l(>53-4.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  acting,  1717. 

Hnriqae  de  Avlla  y  Pacheco,  1656.  Antonio  Valverde  y  Cosio,   ad  int., 

Bernardo  Lcpez  de    Mendizibal,    to  1717-22. 

1661.  Juan  de  Estrada  y  Austria  (?),  ad  int., 

IH.^0  de  Peftalosa  Bricefto,  1661-4.  1721  (?). 

Fern,  de  Villanueva.  Juan  Domingo  de  Bustamante,  1722- 

Joaade  Medrano.  31. 

«^Qaa  de  Miranda.  Gervasio  Cruzat  y  G<5ngora,  1731-6. 

J^uii  Francisco  de  Treviflo,  1675.  Enrique  de  Olavide  y  Michelcua,  ad 

Aiitonio  Otermin,  1679-83.  int.,  1736-9. 

^^ingo  Jironza  Petriz  Cruzat,  1683  Caspar  Domingo  de  Mendoza,  1739- 

_-4  43. 

[edro  Reneros  de  Posada,  1686-9.  Joaquin  Codallos  y  Rabal.  1743-9. 

'^Qgo  Jironza  Petriz  Cruzat,  1(^9  Francisco  de  la  Rocha  (appt'd),  1747. 

~»1.  TomAs  Velez  Cachupin,  1/49-54. 

^^i^  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Valle, 

<ULeoo,  1691>7.  1754-60. 
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Mateo  Antonio  de  MendQaft»  acting, 

1760. 
Manuel  Portillo  UrrisoUi  acting,  1761 

-2. 
Tomis  Velez  CachQ|»in,  1762-7. 
Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendmneta,  1767-78. 
Franciaco   TreUd    NaTarro^    acting, 

177a 
Juan  Bantiito  de  Anza,  1778-89. 
Manuel  Flon  (appt'd),  1785. 
Fernando  de  la  Concha,  1789-9i. 
Fernando  Chacon,  1794-1805. 
Joaquin  del  Real  Alencaster,  1805-8. 
Alberto  Mainez,  acting,  1807-8. 
Jos^  Manrique,  1810-14. 
Alberto  Mainez,  1815-17. 
Pedro  Maria  de  Allande,  1816-18. 
Facundo  Melgares,  1818-22. 
Francisco  Javier  Chavez,  1822-3. 
Antonio  Vizcarra,  1822-3. 


Bartolom^  Vaca,  1823-^. 
Antonio  Narbona^  1825-7. 
Manuel  Armijo,  1827-8. 
Antonio  Vizcarra,  acting,  1828. 
J(m6  Ant  Chaves,  1828-31. 
£Untiago  Abren,  1831-3. 
Frandaoo  Sarracino^  1833-5. 
Jnaa  Rafael  Ortiz,  acting,  1834. 
Mariano  Chavez,  acting,  1835. 
Albino  Perez,  1835-7. 
Pedro  Muftoz,  acting,  1837-8. 
Joe6   Gonzalez^    revolutionary    gov., 

1837-8. 
Manuel  Armijo,  1838-46. 
Antonio  Sandoval,  acting,  1841. 
Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanza,  acting, 

1844-5. 
Joe^  Chavez,  acting,  1845. 
Juan  Bantista  Vigd  y  Aland,  actin^L 

1846. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LAST  HALF   OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1751-1800. 

Sequencb  of  Evknts — Rule  of  Cachupin  and  MAnnr  del  Valle — Indian 
Campaigns — Mendoza  and  Ubrisola — CoifANCHEs — Cachupin  again — 
Visit  of  Rubi— Flood  at  Santa  Fft— Reglamento  de  Presidios— 
MoQCis — Escalante's  Writinos  and  Explorations — ^Tour  of  Padre 
GiRcis — Bonilla*s  Report — Provincias  Internas — Governor  Anza 
—Comanche  Campaign  of  79 — ^The  Moqui  Famine  and  Pestilence— 
Flon,  Concha,  and  Chacon— Morfi  on  Reform— Friars  versus 
Governor— The  Mission  System — Consolidation  of  Missions — Sech- 
larization — college — list  of  padrss — industries  of  the  prov- 
INCE— Agriculture — Stock-raising — Trade  or  Barter  —  Annual 
Fairs  at  Taos  and  Chihuahua — Imaginary  Money— Commercial 
Evils — Statistics  of  Population  and  Local  Items. 

Existing   records  for  these  fifty  years  are   much 
'^ore  voluminous,  and  in  several  important  respects 
j^  ore  satisfactory,  than  for  the  preceding  half-century. 
^hey  include  several  general  reports  of  secular  and 
^^issionary   authorities,    with   statistical    information 
^  Viat  is  comparatively  complete.     They  throw  much 
*  ^ght  on  the  mission  system,  on  the  condition  of  the 
ueblo  Indians,  on  the  Franciscan  friars  and  their  con- 
Toversy  with  governor  and  alcaldes  mayores,  on  the 
^^^mmerce  and  other  industries  of  the  province ;  but 
^liese  and  other  general  topics  will  be  detached  from 
^he  chronologic  narrative  and  presented  in  a  later  part 
of  this  chapter.     As  to  the  series  of  happenings  from 
year   to   year — ^the   succession   of  rulers,   campaigns 
against  the  various  gentile  tribes,  the   never-endmg 
question   of  Moaui  conversion,  and   occasional  com- 
plaints of  impendmg  ruin,  with  corresponding  projects 
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THE  BISHOP'S  TOUR.  857 

The  leading  event  of  Valle's  rule  was  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Tamaron  of  Durango,  who  at  the  different 
settlements  confirmed  11,271  persons,  besides  2,973  in 
the  district  of  El  Paso.  The  visita  was  from  April  to 
July  of  1760,  and  met  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries.*  Later  in  the  same  year  Mateo  Antonio 
de  Mendoza  acted  as  governor  for  a  few  months,  and 
in  1761-2  the  position  was  held  by  Manuel  Portillo 
Urrisola.*  Don  Manuel  distinguished  himself,  if  we 
take  his  word  for  it,  by  killing  400  Comanches  in  a 
fight  at  Taos  in  December  1761.^  The  governor  had 
hoped  that  this  victory  would  settle  the  Comanche 
question  and  strike  terror  to  all  gentile  raiders;  but 
was  disappointed  at  finding  his  successor  averse  to  en- 
ergetic and  warlike  methods,  and  the  country  conse- 
quently not  yet  saved. 

That  successor,  who  took  command  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1762,  was  no  other  that  Cachupin,  who, 
^iespite  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Franciscans,  had 
heen  appointed  by  the  king  for  a  new  term/     During 

« TamarvH  {Pedro),  Vinta  del  Obiapo  de  DuranffO  1759-68,  MS.,  p.  12S-^3, 
160-1.  There  were  64  in  the  party  irom  El  Paso  in  Apr.,  including  the  P. 
coftodio  and  a  guard  of  22  men.  The  bishop's  carriage  was  once  oyertumed, 
liQt  he  fell  on  top  of  the  custodio  and  was  not  hurt !  At  Pecos,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  grand  ceremonial  reception,  which  an  Indian  a  little  later  pro- 
ceeded to  burlesone,  plajring  himself  the  part  of  bishop;  whereupon  to  punish 
lua  impious  conduct  a  l)ear  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  chewed  up 
^  head  in  a  fatally  effective  manner.  On  the  return  the  season  was  so  wet 
"^  water  was  found  eyen  in  the  Jomarda  del  Muerto. 

^Mendosa  is  named  only  bv  P.  Serrano,  Informt,  MS.,  266,  269,  writing  in 
^I,  who  says  he  ceased  to  rule  in  Dec  '60  or  Jan.  '61.  His  successor  m  a 
^  of  the  Pinart  ooL  is  called  Francisco  PortiUa.  Serrano^  276,  notes  the 
^liDost  complete  dispersion  of  mission  Ind.  of  the  El  Paso  estab.  in  '60-1. 

'In  Aug.  '60  the  Comanches  made  a  raid  on  Taos,  and  attacking  the  people 
"tho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  Villalpando,  killed  all  the  men 
^  carried  off  50  women,  thouffh  losing  49  of  their  own  force.  Grov.  Valle 
pvirnied  them  200  L  in  40  di^s,  out  accomplished  nothing.  Tamaron,  VisUa, 
«&,  141.  The  sequel  is  told  in  a  letter  of  Urnsola  to  the  bishop,  dated  Feb. 
2i,  '62,  in  Id.,  141-4.  In  Aug.  '61  the  Ind.  came  back  to  trade  as  if  nothing 
Qaosual  had  oocnrred,  but  were  not  admitted.  They  returned  again  in  Dec 
in  Ur^  force  to  insist  on  the  privilege  of  trading,  eyen  offering  to  giye  up  7 
<tf  tb^  captiyes.  Qoy.  U.  with  60  men  hastened  to  Taos,  and  engaged  in 
complicated  negotiations  and  wrangles  witii  the  warlike  traders,  whose  inde- 
pQMlence  and  insolence  soon  result^  in  a  fight,  with  the  result  as  siyen  in  my 
text  During  the  battle,  howeyer,  the  Yutas  took  advantage  of  the  opportn- 
Bitj  to  driye  off  1,000  horses  1  I  haye  not  much  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  this 
nport,  and  suspect  that  Uie  soy.  may  haye  been  an  embustero. 

'Appointment  March  5,  1761,  with  orders  to  the  yioeroy  to  put  0.  in  pos* 
Hist.  Abix.  akd  N.  Mix.   17 
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this  second  rule  of  five  years  Don  Tomds  sent  a  party 
to  search  for  mines  in  the  San  Juan  and  Gunnison 
regions  of  what  was  later  Colorado,*  attended  to  the 
routine  duties  of  his  position,*  and  waged  legal  war- 
fare on  certain  Indians  accused  of  witcncraft  at  Abi- 
quiii,  the  whole  affair  presenting  a  striking  picture  of 
silly  superstition — on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.^®  In 
1766  the  Marquds  de  Rubf  visited  New  Mexico  in  his 
tour  as  inspector  of  frontier  presidioa" 

Colonel  Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendinueta  succeeded 
Cachupin  as  governor  and  captain-general— being  the 
last  to  hold  the  latter  title — in  1767."     In  that  year 

session  of  the  office  withont  delay,  '  con  pretexto  ni  motiTO  aknino.'  On  Aug. 
30,  '62,  the  king  has  rec'd  viceroy's  report  of  Dec.  17,  '61,  wiui  copy  of  secret 
instructions  to  Gov.  C.  iV.  Mex.,  CVa.,  MS.,  66.  At  the  tine  of  Urrisola's 
Comanche  campaign  an  escort  of  22  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  El  Paso  for  the 
new  sov.  Tamaron^  VisUa,  MS.,  141-4. 

*  Dommguez  and  EtcaiarUe,  iHariOf  388-9, 409-10.  Ace.  to  this  printed  disry 
of  an  entrada  of  1776,  Joan  Maria  Rivera  visited  the  region  (about  the  junction 
of  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre)  in  1761 ;  it  was  visited  by  a  party  sent  by 
Gov.  C,  and  the  name  of  La  Plata  given  to  a  sierra  and  river,  from  silver  dis- 
covered at  that  time;  and  perhaps  a  3d  visit  made  in  1775.  But  Femandes 
Duro,  NoUciaSf  139,  142,  who  consulted  a  MS.  copy  of  the  diary  in  the  Acad. 
Hist.,  makes  the  date  of  Rivera's  tour  1765.  Domingnez  saw  rtivera's  derrth 
tero. 

*  In  '62  some  50  citizens  of  Alburquerque  protest  their  inability  to  com- 
ply  with  the  gov.'s  orders  to  keep  horses,  etc,  in  readiness  for  Ind.  service; 
and  in  May  are  chided  by  the  gov.  for  their  lack  of  patriotism.  They  must 
obey  and  stop  selling  their  arms  and  animals  to  avoid  service.  In  1763,  40 
citizens  of  the  same  town  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  their  alcalde  mayor. 
Ant.  Vaca,  and  33  other  citizens  protested  that  V.  was  a  goo<l  official,  though 
the  object  of  the  enmity  of  a  tew.  To  keep  the  peace  Mig.  Lucero  was 
appointed  temporarily  to  fill  the  office.     MSS.  of  Pinart  col. 

^A u(08  contra  unos  Indioa  Jenizctroa  del  jnuMo  de  Abiquiii  sohre  ter  ocusadM 
de  hechiceros  malt/icos  por  su  minUtro  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Joseph  de  Toledo  y  d 
indio  Juackinillo.  MS.  of  the  Pinart  col.  The  case  dated  in  1760-6,  but  the 
trial  was  chieflv  in  1763.  One  effect  of  the  alleged  sorcery  was  a  sad  con(U- 
tion  of  the  paare's  stomach.  The  trial  was  before  the  ale.  mayor  of  La  Ca- 
fiada,  CArlos  Fernandez,  and  over  100  pp.  are  filled  with  testimony.  The  re- 
sult was  that  7  or  8  Ind.  were  condemned  to '  become  the  servants '  of  certain 
Span,  families.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  to  Abiquid  to  destroy  relics 
of  supposed  idolatrous  worship,  inclucung  a  stone  with  hiero^yphics,  etc, 

"  La/ora  (Xicolds),  V^iage  del  ingeniero  a  Sta  Fi,  1766,  MS.  m  Pinart  coL 
L.  accompanied  Rubi  and  kept  the  diary,  which  contains  little  or  nothing 
of  interest  except  statistics  utilized  later.  L.  also  made  a  map,  which  so  far 
as  I  know  is  not  extant. 

^''Morfi,  DesdrdeneSy  MS.,  407,  writes  the  full  name  Lara  y  Mendinueta, 
and  calls  him  brigadier.  Davis  and  Prince  represent  him  as  ruling  also  in 
1759  and  1762,  and  Cachupin  in  1773,  all  of  which  must,  I  think,  be  wrong. 
They  mention  the  fact  of  his  l>eing  the  last  capt.-gen.;  and  certainly  no  one 
had  that  title  after  him;  but  1  am  not  Quite  sure  that  all  his  predecessors 
held  it,  and  I  have  seen  no  doc.  in  which  he  uses  that  title.  M.  was  a  knight 
of  Santiago. 
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there  was  a  great  flood  at  Santa  F^  in  October,  the 
course  of  the  river  being  turned  into  the  Rio  Chi- 
quito  and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  public  build- 
ings." Against  this  ruler  and  his  successors  I  have 
found  no  complaints  from  the  missionaries.  In  1771 
he  announced  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Co- 
manches  on  the  3d  of  February;^*  and  the  viceroy, 
replying  with  thanks,  called  for  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  province,  which  was  furnished 
in  March  1772.  Mendinueta  declared  that  the  force 
of  80  soldiers  at  Santa  F^  was  not  sufficient  to  protect 
so  broad  a  territory,  raided  by  savage  foes  from  every 
side.  True,  there  were  about  250  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  among  the  settlers,  besides  the  pueblo 
Indians;  but  these  were  poorly  supplied  with  weap- 
ons, and  could  not  leave  their  homes  unprotected  to 
engage  in  distant  campaigns.  The  governor's  pro- 
posed remedy  was  a  new  presidio  at  Taos,  and  an  en- 
forced law  requiring  the  Spaniards  to  live  in  compact 
pueblos  like  the  Indians.^ 

The  subject  of  northern  frontier  defences  received 
much  attention  in  these  years,  and  in  1772-3  the  new 
rtglamerUo  de  presidios  was  published.  The  only 
change  ordered  in  New  Mexico  proper  was  the  de- 
tachment of  thirty  soldiers  from  Santa  F^  to  join 
thirty  citizen  auxiliaries  from  El  Paso,  forming  a  gar- 
rison at  Robledo,  which  was  to  protect  the  route  up 
the  river  and  serve  as  a  base  for  reestablishing  the 
niined  pueblos  of  Senecti,  Socorro,  Alamillo,  and 
Sevilleta.  For  the  protection  of  El  Paso  the  militia 
Was  to  be  organized,  the  presidial  company  being 
transferred  to  Carrizal  on  the  frontier  of  Nueva  Viz- 

^8ta  Fd,  fmmdaehnes  de  1767,  MS.  of  Pinart  col.  The  gov.  in  decree  of 
Hot.  7Ui  orders  all  citizens  to  turn  out  by  liat  under  certain  superintendents 
ud  work  to  restore  the  river  to  its  original  bed.  Fran.  Guerrero  was  alcalde 
Bttyor.  July  15,  '69,  orders  of  viceroy  to  gov.  M.  about  a  projected  cam- 
pii£&  against  the  Apaches.  MS.  in  Id. 

'*A^il  25,  71,  Uov.  M.  to  the  people,  announcing  the  treaty,  and  urg- 
ing all  to  use  the  utmost  care  to  treat  tne  Ind.  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
conditions.  MS.  in  Pinart  coL 

'^March  26,  1772,  Gov.  M.  to  Viceroy  Bucareli,  in  Doc,  Hist,  Mex.,  3d 
Mr.,  iv.  720-3;  BomUa,  AjmnUi,  MS.,  352-6. 
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aya."  Nothing  of  all  this  was  carried  into  effect,  ex- 
cept the  transfer  of  the  presidio — or  of  the  main  force, 
a  detachment  being  always  or  generally  stationed  at  El 
Paso — the  governor  very  properly  protesting  against 
the  division  of  the  force  at  Santa  F^,  and  some  con- 
venient excuse  being  always  ready  for  failure  to  or- 
ganize the  militia.  /- 

The  conquest  or  conversion  of  the  Moquis  was  a 
matter  still  kept  in  view,  though  for  about  twenty 
years  no  practical  efforts  in  that  direction  are  recorded, 
down  to  1774-6,  when  the  project  was  revived  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  expeditions  from  Sonora. 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  made  an  experimental 
or  exploring  trip  by  way  of  the  Gila  to  California  in 
1774;  and  it  was  desired  that  in  connection  with  his 
second  expedition  the  region  between  the  Gila  and 
Moqui  towns  should  be  explored.  This  region  had 
not  been  traversed  since  the  time  of  Coronado  in 
1540-3,  except  by  Onate,  whose  journey  was  practi- 
cally forgotten.  The  country  and  its  people  were 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  were  the  objects  of  much 
curiosity  and  theorizing.  To  find  a  way  to  Moqui 
was  deemed  important,  especially  as  it  was  proposed, 
if  possible,  to  occupy  the  Gila  valley  and  some  of  its 
branches. ^^     The    New    Mexican    friars   were    called 

^^  Presidio*,  Reglamento  €  Instruccion  177S'3,  p.  11,  16-18,  llS-22;  given 
also  in  whole  or  in  part  in  several  works.  See  HiM.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  646,  668. 
The  Sta  Fe  presidio  as  reorganized  was  to  have  1  capt.  (the  gov.)  at  a  salary 
ot  $4.(KK).  2  lieut.  at  $700,  2  sergt.  at  $3d0,  6  corp.  at  $300,  and  68  sold,  at 
S21K>:  there  was  to  be  a  lieut. -gov.  at  £1  Paso,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  the 
30  veciiioa  auxiliaries  at  Robledo  were  to  receive  $15  per  month  for  10  years, 
to  he  armed  like  soldiers,  to  be  free  from  cuartel  duty,  and  finally  to  have 
land-grants.  Bonilla,  Apuntes^  MS.,  gives  some  particulars  about  the  non-exe- 
cution  of  the  reglamento  and  the  orders  following  it.  Antonio  Marfa  Daroca 
w.us  made  lieut. -gov.,  but  died  soon  from  wounds  received  in  an  Apache  cam- 
pai|jn;  and  wa8  succeeded  by  Manuel  Arrieta,  and  he  by  Narciso  Mufiiz. 

*'  Creftjto  {Fran.  Ant.),  Infonne  qite  fiizoalvirfj/  el  ffobr.  de  Sonora  acerra  del 
deAcuhritntPtUo  dv  N.  Mex.  para  Monterey,  in  X.  Mex.,  Doc,  MS.,  802-23. 
The  details  pertain  to  Ariz,  rather  than  N.  Mex.  The  writer  proposes  a 
branch  expecf.,  after  Anza's  return  from  Cal.,  to  the  Colorado,  that  is,  from  the 
Mojave  region  to  MfMjui  and  N.  Mex.  This  doc.  is  cited  under  a  di£ferent 
title  by  Fernandez  Duro,  Nat.,  141,  as  in  the  Acad.  Hist.  He  also  cites  Oar^ 
res,  Dlirio  dende  N.  Mej.,  d  la  Cal,  which  may  be  a  ref.  to  Garces*  jonmal  of 
Anza's  1st  trip,  or  of  (t.'s  trip  of  76  to  N.  Mex.,  to  be  noticed  later.  On 
Anza's  exi)ed.  of  74  and  70,  see  Hid,  Cal,  i.  220-4,  257-78. 
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upon  for  their  views,  and  Padre  Escalante  developed 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.     In  June  1775,  or 
possibly  1774,  he  spent  eight  days  in  the  Moqui  towns, 
trying  in  vain  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cosninas 
beyond.     In  a  report  to  the  governor  he  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  pueblos — where  he  found  7,494  souls, 
two  thirds  of  them  at  Oraibe,  in  seven  pueblos  on  three 
separate  mesas — and  his  ideas  of  what  should  be  done. 
He  earnestly  recommended — subsequently  writing  to 
his  superior  a  long  argument  in  support  of  his  position 
— that  the  Moquis  should  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms 
and  a  presidio  established  there.     The  Moquinos,  he 
said,  were  well  disposed,  but  their  chiefs  had  deter- 
mined not  to  ffive  up  their  power,  not  only  keeping 
their  own  people  from  submission,  but  the  Cosninas  as 
well,  who  were  eager  to  be  Christians.     As  to  the 
routes,  Escalante  thought  from  what  he  could  learn 
by  Indian  reports  that  the  way  from  Terrenate  by 
the  Gila  and  thence  north  to  Zufii  would  not  be  very 
difficult;  that  the  central  route  from  the  Colorado  to 
Moqui  would  probably  be  found  impracticable;    but 
that  the  best  of  all  was  one  leading  from  Monterey 
eastward  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  Santa  F6.^^ 

Alas  for  the  good  padre's  geographic  theories !  In 
1776,  with  a  party  of  nine,  including  Padre  Francisco 
Atanasio  Dominguez,  he  attempted  to  reach  Monterey 
from  Santa  F^  by  the  northern  route.  This  tour  be- 
longs mainly  to  the  annals  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  as 
recorded  in  other  volumes.  The  explorers  reached 
Utah  Lake  and  thus  accomplished  results  that  should 
make  their  names  famous ;  but  fortunately — else  they 
^ould  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  story — when  on  the 
approach  of  winter  provisions  became  scarce  and  the 

^Bteakmte  {Sihutre  Velez),  lT{forme  y  Diario  de  la  Entrada  que  en  junto  de 
^Shkoen  taprov,  de  Moqui.  MS.,  in  N.  Mex,,  Doc.,  1022-^7;  abo  without 
^in/d.,  951-S4.  It  is  dated  Oct.  28,  1775.  The  author  has  heard  of 
MM  vhite  men  in  the  west  before  the  founding  of  Monterey,  and  thus  intro- 
vM6i  the  Northern  Mystery,  shipwrecked  Spaniards,  etc.  Garces,  Diario, 
^fSri,  alludes  to  a  nmUar  report--perhap8  the  same — written  by  Escalante 
o»  Ang.  18,  1775.  Becakmte,  Carta de*76aobre  Moqui,  in  y.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS., 
W^IOIS,  is  the  argument  alluded  to  in  my  text  to  prove  the  justice  and 
poliey  of  using  force. 
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natives  showed  no  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  the 
west,  lots  were  cast,  and  fate  decided  that  the  ioumey 
to  Monterey  should  be  postponed.  Accordingly,  they 
returned  south-eastward,  forded  the  Colorado,  came 
to  the  Moqui  towns,  and  returned  to  Santa  F6.  The 
Moquinos,  though  furnishing  food  and  shelter,  would 
not  receive  presents.     A  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  { - 

submission,   but  while  willing  to  be  friends  of  the  1- 

Spaniards,  the  people  proudly  refused  to  be  subjects  1  - 

or  Christians,  preferring  to  *go  with  the  majority'  V 

and   be  gentiles,  as  the   traditions  of  their   fathers  | 

directed  them.^^  Not  only  did  Escalante  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  his  favorite  northern  route, 
but  earlier  in  the  same  year  the  central  one  was 
proved  to  be  practicable;  and  this,  so  far  as  the 
Moqui  question  was  concerned,  was  the  only  result 
of  Anza's  California  expedition.  Padre  Francisco 
Garcds,  leaving  Anza  at  the  Gila  junction,  went  up 
the  Colorado  to  the  Mojave  region  with  a  few  Indian 
servants,  and  after  making  important  explorations  in 
California  started  eastward  for  Moqui,  which  he 
roacbod  without  any  special  difficulty  in  July.  The 
Moquis,  however,  would  not  admit  him  to  their 
houses  or  receive  his  gifts,  cared  not  for  his  painting 
of  heaven  and  hell,  and  refused  to  kiss  the  image  of 
Christ.  After  passing  two  nights  in  the  court-yard 
he  wrote  a  letter  for  the  padre  at  Zufli,  returned  in 
sorrow  to  the  Yamajabs,  or  Mojaves,  and  went  down 
the  (^olorado,  finding  his  way  to  Bac  in  September. 
His  was  a  wonderful  trip,  though  not  very  effective 
in  respect  of  Moqui  salvation.*^ 

^*  Domintjufz  and  £^«calanU^  Diario  y  Dtrrotem^lTIQ;  also  inoompleta  MS. 
copy  in  X.  Mrs.,  l>nc.,  IT'ilMHJ;  and  in  Id,,  831-42,  a  letter  of  Domineaes  in 
*M).  ^iviui^  a  n>£(uine  of  the  trip.  See  also  IliM.  Utah  and  JlisL  Cohrado^  thii 
Bcrios,  wiih  map.  The  start  was  on  July  29th,  the  arrival  at  Moqui  Nor. 
ititii,  and  the  return  to  8ta  Fe  J.m.  3,  77.  The  Coloiado  was  forded  about 
on  the  Utah  and  Ariz.  line,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  four  territories. 

••  <Mirot*  (Fmm'iitco),  Jti^trh  y  Ih  nxdtro  qtie  si'^pud, ,  .d  loiptieNoM  del  Moqid 
df  X.  M'^jr.,  /?>;.  In  /'.v.  J/iU.  Mrx,^  2d  ser.,  l  225  et  seq.,  the  Moqui  trip 
Wini;  de«K.*ril>eil  on  pp.  3(>i>-37.  F'or  some  additional  details,  see  chap.  xvi.  m 
thi.H  vol.  on  Ariz,  history.  The  |tadre  visited  Oraibe,  or  Muca,  and  one  other 
pueblo,  and  he  gives  a  giHxi  dedcrip.  of  the  towns  and  people.     Ue  found  a 
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It  was  in  1776  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Antonio 
Bonilla,  of  Coahuila,  embodied  in  a  formal  report,  not 
only  a  r^sumd  of  New  Mexico's  past  history,  but  his 
views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  avert  impending 
ruin.  He  believed  that  as  a  frontier  outpost  among 
gentile  tribes  who  had  now  lost  all  the  fear  and  respect 
inspired  by  the  first  conquerors,  and  who  themselves 
used  fire-arms  and  horses,  the  holding  of  the  province 
had  an  importance  far  bevond  its  direct  value  as  a 
Spanish  possession,  since  if  it  were  lost  the  savage 
hordes  would  direct  their  whole  force  against  Nueva 
Vizcaya  and  Sonora.  Therefore  a  vigorous  warfare 
should  be  waged  by  veteran  troops  from  New  Mexico 
as  a  centra** 

It  was  also  in  1776-7  that  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  were  organized  as  the  Provincias  Intemas, 
under  the  Caballero  de  Croix  as  comandante  general, 
independent  of  the  viceroy.  This  change  and  the  fol- 
lowing complications  of  the  military  and  civil  status 
of  the  various  districts  have  but  slight  direct  bearing 
on  New  Mexico,  simply  depriving  the  governor  of  his 
title  of  captain-general,  and  making  him  subordinate  at 
times  to  itie  comandante  general  instead  of  the  vice- 
roy, and  they  cannot  be  properly  presented  here  in  the 

2SaAi  Ind.  who  oonld  speak  Spaniah,  as  oonld  some  of  the  Moqnis.  His  letter 
to  the  Zofii  padre  of  Jaly  3d  is  copied  in  N.  Mex,,  Doc.,  MS.,  828-30.  It 
does  not  m>ear  that  Escalante  received  it  before  starting  on  his  northern 
trip.  In  Iremanda  Duro,  Not,,  141,  is  cited  a  letter.  Oarc^,  Exped,  deadt 
8taF4d  Col.,  etc.,  in  the  Acad.  Hist. 

^Bomlla  {Antonio),  Apuntes  Higt<h-ico9  wbrt  etN.  Mex,,  1776,  MS.  in  N. 
Mfx,,  Doc,  327-81;  also  as  a  preface  to  N,  Hex.,  CiduUu,  MS.  Besides  the 
sending  of  veteran  troops,  R  recommends  as  necessary  measures  the  reforma- 
tioQ  of  Span,  settlements  in  compact  form,  the  organization  of  the  militia,  a 
prrison  at  Robledo  without  reducing  the  Sta  F^  force,  the  execution  of  ez« 
isting  orders  respecting  the  Paso  del  Norte  district,  and  more  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  Christian  Ind.,  perhaps  including  measures  of  secularization  to 
get  rid  of  the  friars.  R  did  not  favor  the  presidio  at  Taos,  because  he 
thought  it  better  to  spend  money  at  present  on  active  measures  rather  than 
OQ  permanent  establishments. 

Uwfi,  Viaje  de  IndioB  y  Diario  del  N.  Mex,,  is  misleading  in  its  title.  It 
is  a  diary  of  the  visita  of  the  Caballero  de  Croix  in  77,  but  does  not  include  K. 
Hex.,  at  least  as  printed  in  Doe.  HisL  Mex.,  3d  ser.,  iv.  306.  In  Nov.  77 
there  was  a  fight  with  the  Comanches  and  Apaches,  who  in  one  of  their 
raids  had  killed  11  persons,  and  who  now  lost  30  killed  and  40  horses.  The 
fov.  was  ordered  to  make  peace,  if  possible,  with  the  Comanches,  so  as  to  hm 
&em  aguatt  the  Apaches.  JrdL  ^to/Vi,  MS.;  MSa  in  Pinart  coL 
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space  at  my  command;  yet,  as  they  are  in  a  general 
sense  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  all  the  northern 
regions,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  annals  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  and  Sonora  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  as 
compactly  presented  in  another  volume  of  this  series." 
Governor  Mendiuueta  retired  in  March  1778,  leav- 
ing Francisco  Trebol  Navarro  in  command  as  acting 
governor;**  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  successor 
came,  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza.  as  political  and  military  governor.**  Anza, 
whose  Califomian  expeditions  have  been  noticed,  was 
a  native  of  Sonora,  a  man  of  excellent  ability  and 
character,  and  of  wide  experience  in  Indian  warfare. 
He  seems  to  have  proved  m  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Caballero  de  Croix's  high  esteem;  yet  with  all  his 
energy  he  effected  but  slight  change  for  the  better  in 
New  Mexican  affairs.  His  first  recorded  enterprise 
was  a  campaign  against  the  Comanches  with  a  force 
of  645  men,  including  85  soldiers  and  259  Indians. 
His  course  was  north  and  north-east  for  some  95 
leagues,  and  the  result  was  the  killing  of  Cuemo  Verde, 
the  famous  Comanche  chieftain,  with  four  of  his  lead- 
ing sub-chiefs,  his  high-priest,  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
and  32  of  his  warriors.^ 

"See  Hist  North  Mex,  States,  i.  636-91. 

^  March  14,  78»  Gov.  Mendinueta's  instrnc  to  his  snocessor.  MS.  in  the 
Pinart  col.  Ind.  affairs  and  care  of  the  presidio  horses  demand  chief  atten> 
tion.  There  is  no  use  in  pursuing  Ind.,  unless  there  is  a  possibility  of  catch- 
ing them.  Pecos  and  Galisteo  as  frontier  posts  require  special  care.  The 
Yutas  have  been  at  peace,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  so,  no  at- 
tention  being  paid  to  petty  offences.  The  Navajos  are  at  peace,  but  are  said 
to  join  the  (jrdefto  Apaches  in  raids.  No  peace  should  be  made  with  the 
Apaches,  but  always  war.  The  Comanches  should  be  drawn  to  peace,  but 
never  trusted,  for  their  custom  is  to  be  at  peace  with  Taos  and  at  war  with 
other  parts.  In  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  and  Pinart  col.  are  several  minor 
commun.  of  Croix  and  Kubio  to  the  gov.  on  details  of  Ind.  policy.  In  the 
same  year  P.  Eacalante  writes  very  sensibly  on  Teguayo,  which  is  the  Yuta 
country,  shown  by  ruins  an<l  pottery  to  have  been  once  the  home  of  pueblo 
Ind.,  the  stories  of  white  bearded  men  in  the  N.  w.  being  proven  false  by  K  i 
late  trip;  also  on  Quivira,  which  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  Panama 
or  Pawnee  villages.  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  ser.,  iv.  124-6;  Fernandez  Dura,  NoL, 
146-7. 

**  Anza  was  appointed  in  June  77.  Cidulario,  MS.,  iii.  9.  The  date  of  his 
arrival  does  not  appear;  but  he  signs  orders  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  79.  Arch.  Sta 
/V,  MS.  One  doc.  seems  to  show  him  in  com.  in  June  78.  Davis  and  Prince 
make  his  rule  begin  in  '80. 

'^Ataa  {Juan  B,)^  Diario  de  la  Expedidon  que  9ale  d  pracOcar  contra  la  no- 
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Back  from  this  campaign,  Governor  Anza  gave  his 
attention  to  the  Moquis.     A  failure  of  crops  had  re- 
duced that  people  to  such  straits  that  the  time  was 
deemed   most  favorable   for  their  conversion,  even 
Christianity  being  perhaps  preferable  to   starvation. 
Many  of  them  were  said  to  have  abandoned   their 
towns  to  seek  food  in  the  mountains  and  among  the 
Navajos,  and  these  fugitives  were  reported  as  disposed 
to  submit,  though  the  others  still  preferred  death.     It 
was  feared  that  if  something  were  not  done  now  all 
the  Moquis  might  quit  pueblo  life  and  join  the  hostile 
gentilea     Anza  wrote   repeatedly  to  Croix   on   the 
prospects,  enclosing  letters  from  the  padres,  and  ad- 
vising that  an  effort  should  be  made  either  to  establish 
missionaries  at  the  towns,  which  would  require  some 
additional  force,  or  to  induce  the  natives  to  migrate 
en  masse  and  settle  in  new  pueblos  nearer  the  Spanish 
centres. *•     In  reply,  the  comandante  general  did  not 
favor  the  use  of  force,  but  advised  that  Anza  on  some 
pretext,  as  of  an  Apache  campaign,  should  visit  the 
Moquis,  give  them  some  food,  and  persuade  them,  if 
possible,  to  settle  in  New  Mexico;  otherwise  the  foun- 
dation might  be  laid  for  future  conversion.     The  gov- 
ernor continued   his  efforts,  and  in  August  1780  a 
message  came  that  40  families  were  ready  to  migrate 
if  he  would  come  in  person  to  bring  them.     He  started 
in  September  with  padres  Fernandez  and  Garcia,  vis- 


CofiMmeAa,  1779,  MS.    In  N,  Mex.,  Doc,  861-922,  preceded  by  Anza's 

T  of  Nov.  let  and  Croix's  letter  of  thanks  Jan.  1,  m     The  campaign 

in  Ang.-Sept.  79;  200  Yntas  and  Apaches  joined  the  army  as  allies  on 

way;  &  women  and  children  with  500  horses  were  captured.     Names  on 

'^lie  way  and  return  above  Taos,  are  Paso  de  S.  Bartolom^  on  the  Rio  del 

liorte,  15  L  from  its  source,  Ci^n^za  de  S.  Luis,  Arroyo  de  S.  Gines,  Agua^^e 

€le  Yntas,  Rio  S.  Agustin,  Lomas  Perdidas,  Rio  Sta  Rosa,  Sierra  de  Almagre, 

Alt.  de  Cristo,  Rio  Dolores,  Rio  Culebra,  and  Rio  DuctiL 

^Moqm,  ProMencku  tamadcu  d  consemeneia  de  lo8  avisos  eomunicadospor 

ilna,  1779,  in  N,  Afex,,  Doc.,  MS.,  922-1022.     Letters  of  Anza  to  Croix,  Nov. 

Uti,  13th,  with  a  letter  of  P.  Andr^  Garcia,  who  had  made  some  vain  efforts  to 

^  the  Moqui  fugitives  among  the  Navajos^  also  Escalante's  letters,  already 

iMitioed,  and  Croix's  reply  of  I^.  31st. 

In  cooneetion  with  Ansa's  operations,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  the  same 
^  had  tried  to  manufacture  cannon,  and  a  member  of  the  exploring  party 
^  I>oaiin|^ez  and  Escalante,  made  two  maps,  covering  all  the  settlements  of 
[(•Hex.  in  79,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Acad.  Hist,  at  Madrid,  but  which 
IwreooiieeQ.  Femcmda  Duro,  IfoL,  143. 
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iting  all  the  towns,  two  of  which  were  completely 
abandoned.  The  40  families  had  been  forced  by  hun- 
ger 15  days  ago  to  go  to  the  Navajo  country,  where 
the  men  had  been  killed  and  the  women  and  children 
seized  as  slaves.  Moqui  affairs  were  indeed  in  a  sad 
condition.  Escalante  in  1775  had  found  7,494  souls; 
now  there  were  but  798 ;  no  rain  had  fallen  in  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  deaths  had  numbered  6,698. 
Of  30,000  sheep  300  remained,  and  there  were  but 
five  horses  and  no  cattle.  Only  500  fanegas  of  maize 
and  beans  could  be  expected  from  the  coming  crop. 
Pestilence  had  aided  famine  in  the  deadly  work ;  raids 
from  the  Yutas  and  Navajos  had  never  ceased.  There 
were  those  who  believed  their  misfortunes  a  judgment 
for  their  treatment  of  Padre  Garc^s  in  1776.  The 
chief  at  Oraibe  was  offered  a  load  of  provisions  to  re- 
lieve immediate  wants,  but  he  proudly  declined  the 
gift,  as  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return.  He  refused 
to  listen  to  the  friars,  and  in  reply  to  Anza's  exhorta- 
tions declared  that  as  his  nation  was  apparently 
doomed  to  annihilation,  the  few  who  remained  were 
resolved  to  die  in  their  homes  and  in  their  o\^n  faith. 
Yet  his  subjects  were  free  to  go  and  become  Chris- 
tians if  thfey  chose  to  do  so;  and  finally  80  families 
were  induced  to  depart  with  the  Spaniards,  including 
the  chief  of  Gualpi.*'  I  find  no  record  as  to  what 
became  of  these  converts,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
with  them  and  others,  a  little  later,  the  pueblo  of 
Moquino,  in  the  Laguna  region,  may  have  been 
founded. 

Not  only  among  the  Moquis  did  pestilence  rage, 
but  small-pox  carried  off  5,025  Indians  of  the  mission 
pueblos  in  1780-1;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of 
population,  Governor  Anza,  by  consolidation,  reduced 
the  number  of  missions,  or  of  slnodos,  to  20,  a  change 
which  for  the  next  decade  provoked  much  protest  on 

^  A  nza,  Dinrio  de  la  exjoedicion  que  hare  d  la  provincia  de  Moqtd,  1780,  Orig, 
MS.  iu  the  Pinart  col.  The  start  was  on  Sept.  10th  from  Sta  Fe,  Zufli  17tE, 
Moqui  2(>^th,  back  at  Sta  Fe  Oct.  1st. 
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the  part  of  the  friars.*®  Pino,  followed  by  other 
authors,  gives  1783  as  the  date  of  a  long  effective 
treaty  with  the  Comanches ;  but  as  he  mentions  the 
defeat  of  Cuerno  Verde  in  the  same  connection,  this 
may  be  a  reference  to  an  earlier  event.^  In  1786 
Viceroy  Gralvez,  in  his  instructions  to  Greneral  Ugarte, 
introduced  a  new  Indian  policy  in  the  north,  a  policy 
of  extermination,  the  main  features  of  which  were  to 
be  unrelenting  warfare  on  all  tribes  to  secure  treaties, 
free  trade  and  gifts  to  tribes  at  peace,  the  creation 
among  the  savages  of  needs  that  could  be  supplied  only 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  distribution  of  guns  and  powder 
of  inferior  quality,  the  liberal  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
to  demoralize  the  Apaches,  and  constant  efforts  to 
promote  a  war  of  extermination  between  the  different 
tribes.  Little  or  nothing  appears  respecting  the 
carrying-out  of  this  policy  in  New  Mexico ;  but  the 
instructions  in  some  parts  had  special  reference  to 
that  province. "^ 

'Ansa's  report  of  Iday  6,  *81.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.;  RetHOa  Oigedo,  Carta  de 
1793,  p.  443. 

*  Atno,  Exposickm,  39,  43;  Id.,  NoUekts,  87-S;  VeUuco,  Not.  Eitad.  de  Son., 
2G2;  Dans*  M  Oringo,  82.  Yet  a  mention  of  the  campaign  appears  in  the 
Oaeeta  de  Mex.,  L  131-2.  It  may  be  that  a  treaty  was  mtule  in  83  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  rictory  of  79.  Davis,  El  Gringo,  82-3,  also  describes  a  later 
battle  of  "SS  with  the  Comanches  at  Rabbit  Ear,  the  Span,  leader  being  Lient. 
Guerrero,  and  the  foe  being  bo  effectually  defeated  tnat  they  sned  for  peace 
and  made  a  permanent  treaty.     I  have  found  no  original  record  of  this  affair. 

**  Inatrucdonf armada  en  vhrtud  de  real  (Men,  1786.  See  also  Hut.  North 
Hex.  States^  i.  648.  The  N.  Mez.  troops  were  to  be  aided  by  settlers  and 
Ind. ;  movements  were  to  be  made,  when  possible,  in  conjunction  with  forces  of 
N.  Vis.  and  Sonora;  all  to  be  directed  by  the  gov. ;  hostilities  between  Apaches 
and  Navajos  to  be  promoted;  the  peace  with  Yutas  to  be  scrupulously 
observed,  and  they  to  be  used  against  the  others;  also  peace  with  tne  Jica- 
rillas;  Comanche  otiEers  of  peace  at  Taos  not  to  be  rejected,  but  encouraged 
by  trade;  areportontheMoqui  condition  to  be  made.  Oct.  6th,  Gren.  Ugu^ 
to  Anza,  will  devote  $6,000  a  year  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  Gilefios  and 
keeping  peace  with  the  Comanches,  Yutas,  and  Navajos.  Four  hundred 
horses  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
A  salary  to  be  paid  the  Com.  chiefs  for  their  services.  Oct.  25th,  he  com- 
plains that  certoin  Navajos  aided  the  Gilefios  in  an  attack  on  Arizpe.  Jan. 
17,  1787,  Anisa  says  that  gentle  measures  with  the  Moquis  have  been  successful 
and  should  be  continued.  Over  200  are  content  in  their  new  homes.  June 
13,  1789,  Ugarte  orders  active  operations  against  the  Apaches  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  with  Comanche  aid.  July  4th,  gov.  reports  a  campaign  in  May, 
in  which  he  killed  6  Apaches.  Asainst  orders  he  has  consented  to  a  truce 
with  the  .^Mches  at  xeoolote  wno  promise  well,  and  will  be  watched, 
MSS.  in  Pinart  coL  Navajos  reduced  to  peace  in  '88.  Enudero,  Not.  (7hih,, 
227.    Ind.  ci  N.   ICex.  at  peace  June  'So,  aoo.  to  viceroy's  r^ort  Com, 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Manuel  Flon  came  from  Spain 
in  1785  with  a  commission  as  governor,  and  started 
for  New  Mexico;  but  there  are  no  indications  that  he 
ever  assumed  the  office.*^  Anza's  successor  was  Fer- 
nando de  la  Concha,  who  arrived  after  the  middle  of 
1789,  and  ruled  for  a  full  term  of  five  years.**  Concha 
was  succeeded  in  1794  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Fernando 
Chacon,  whose  rule  continued  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury and  later.**  For  the  last  years  of  the  period  I 
find  many  items  in  the  archives;  but  nearly  all  are  of 
so  trivial  and  unimportant  a  nature  that  they  are  not 
worth  reproduction.  They  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  all  the  tribes 
were  behaving  tolerably  well,  except  the  Apaches, 
against  whom  constant  warfare  was  waged,  with  re- 
sults not  clearly  shown  by  the  records.** 

Evidently  not  much  had  been  effected  in  the  way 
of  general  reform;  for  in  the  last  decade  we  have  from 
the  pen  of  Padre  Juan  Agustin  Morfi,  not  one  of  the 

Trts  SvjIm,  iii.  77.  About  ^90  a  Comanche  chief,  Maya,  put  his  son  at 
scliool  in  8ta  Fe  under  Lieut.  Troncoso.  The  son  later  became  chief  and  a 
firm  friend  of  the  Spans.  Pino,  Expo.,  38. 

^^  Gomez,  Diarin,  214-1 6;^ rc/i.  Col.,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  181.  Flon's 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  vireina;  and  he  was  later  prominent  in  Mex. 

'^  Aug.  10,  '89,  Gen.  Rengel  notifies  Anza  from  El  Paso  that  Concha  is  on 
the  way  to  succeed  him.  A  rch,  Sta  Fe,  MS.  Davis  and  Prince  make  his  rule 
'88-93,  and  again  in  1800.     He  was  prob.  appointed  in  '88. 

^  July  21,  1794,  Gen.  Nava  notified  the  lieut. -gov.  at  El  Paso  of  Chacon's 
appointment  and  coming.  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS. 

'•^*  In  May  1793  there  was  a  suspicious  meeting  of  the  Ind.  at  S.  Hdefonso^ 
leading  to  some  arrests  and  long  investigations.  Nothing  definite  was  proven, 
tiiough  half  a  dozen  Ind.  were  flogged  or  condemned  to  several  months  in 
chains.  Arch.  St  i  Fi,  MS.  Lieut.  Fran.  Javier  de  Uranga  is  named  as  lieut. • 
gov.  at  KI  Paso  in  1794.  Id.  In  Aug.  1795  Cren.  Nava  ordered  a  cen.  move- 
ment from  Chih.,  Coalmila,  and  N.  Mex.  against  the  Apaches,  to  be  made  in 
Sept. -Nov.  and  again  in  the  spring;  no  gawiuUs  to  be  spared.  MS.  of  Pinart 
col.  In  July  1795  Gov.  Chacon  reporte  the  Navajos  as  friendly  to  Span., 
foes  to  the  Apaches,  occupied  in  agric,  fond  of  wearing  jewelry  and  speaking 
Span. — yet  a  any  is  always  kept  among  them  to  watch  and  report  their  plans. 
Arch.  St  I  /V,  MS.  In  Aug.  Gen.  Nava  complains  that  of  five  Ind.  killed 
the  ears  were  not  brought  in  as  proofs,  *  que  es  la  practica  quo  se  observa  en 
esta  provincia.'  /(/.  Lieut.  Ca&uelas  sent  with  1(30  men  against  A()aches,  who 
had  raided  Alburquerque.  /(/.  In  '90  the  gov. 's  inspection  of  Abiquitl  and 
Sandfa  is  preserved,  mere  formality,  nothing  of  importance.  Id.  In  May 
1800  the  gov.  and  500  men  made  a  campaign  against  the  Apaches  Navajos  (?), 
20  chiefs  appearing  to  make  peace,  giving  up  28  animals.  Another  exped.  of 
Lieut.  Jose  Slanrique  with  250  men  to  the  sierras  of  S.  Mateo  and  Magdalena 
recovered  two  animals.  Gen.  Nava  in  July  complains  that  so  little  has  been 
effected.  MS.  of  Pinart  coL 
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New  Mexican  friars,  an  able  presentment  of  the  coun- 
try's ills  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  earUer  writers. 
Chief  among  the  evils  to  be  remedied  were  the  lack 
of  order  in  Spanish  settlements,  the  houses  being 
scattered,  and  the  settlers  beyond  the  reach  of  law 
and  religion,  besides  being  exposed  to  Indian  raids ;  a 
vicious  svstem  of  trade,  and  absence  of  money,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently;  the  free  admission  of 
Spaniards  and  castcis  to  live  in  the  Indian  pueblos, 
these  penniless  intruders  generally  succeeding  in  mak- 
ing the  industrious  native  proprietors  practically  slaves 
through  debt,  or  in  driving  them  away  to  live  among 
the  gentiles,  the  remedy  being  to  forbid  the  Spaniards 
to  live  in  the  pueblos  or  own  property  in  them  except 
by  marriage;^  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  alcaldes 
may  ores,  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter; 
and  finally  the  unsettled  and  unfortunate  status  of 
the  Grenfzaros,  or  rescued  Indian  captives. *• 

Before  1750,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 

the  padres  were  charged  by  secular  and  ecclesiastic 

Authorities  with  culpable  neglect  of  their  duties  as 

inissionaries,  notably  in  their  failure  to  acquire  the 

Native  languages,  or  to  speak  Spanish  to  the  Indians, 

^lie  result  Deing  that  their  preaching  and  religious  in- 

^^truction  had  no  real  effect,  that  the  neophjrtes  were 

^II!hristians  only  in  name,  and  that  confession  of  sins 

lirough  interpreters  was  generally  postponed  until 

lie  approach  of  death.     While  this  matter  did  not  in 

his  half-century  assume  a  controversial  aspect,  yet 

be  chaises  are  sustained  by  such  evidence  as  exists. 

^Bishop  Tamaron  in  his  visit  of  1760  had  occasion  at 

xnany  points  to  administer  severe  reproof;  and  the 

'^A  mulatto  felt  insulted  because  a  pueblo  Ind.  wished  to  marry  his 
^Uoghter!    This  absurd  pride  of  the  castas  and  their  assumed  superiority 
over  the  natives  should  be  discouraged.     Ind.  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or 
Bu>rtgage  their  lands.     The  laws  on  these  matters  are  not  observed. 

^Morfi  {Jwan  AgutUn),  Dett&rdenet  que  ae  advierten  en  el  N,  Mex.  y  medioa 

Sf  fejuzgan  cporinnoe  para  meforar  su  conetUudon  { 179IS).  MS.  in  N.  Mex. ,  Doc, , 
1-450.  P.  Moilfi  declares  that  the  New  Mexicans  are  much  worse  off  than 
j^fore  the  coming  of  the  Span,  or  than  jbhe  Moquis  who  have  retained  their 
ladependMioa. 
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friars,  while  making  various  excuses  for  their  remiss- 
ness, denying  some  of  its  worst  results,  and  even 
promising  reforms,  did  not  claim  the  ability  to  com- 
municate with  their  neophvtes,  except  through  inter- 
preters. Charges  of  neglect  in  other  matters,  of 
oppressing  the  natives,  of  being  frequently  absent 
from  their  posts,  and  of  undue  fondness  for  trade  are 
not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  this  period.*^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  New  Mexican  missions 
were  radically  different  from  the  Californian  estab- 
lishments of  later  yeara  Practically,  except  in  being 
subject  to  their  provincial  and  paid  by  the  king,  in- 
stead of  being  under  the  bishop  and  supported  by 
parochial  fees,  these  friars  were  mere  parish  priests  in 
charge  of  Indian  puebloa  There  were  no  mission 
estates,  no  temporalities  mans^ed  by  the  padres,  and 
except  in  petty  matters  of  religious  observance  the 
latter  had  no  authority  over  the  neophytea  At  each 
pueblo  the  padre  had  a  church,  where  he  preached, 
and  taught,  and  said  mass.  With  the  performance  of 
these  routine  duties,  end  of  those  connected  with  bap- 
tism, marriage,  and  burials,  he  was  generally  content. 
The  Indians,  for  the  most  part  willingly,  tilled  a  little 
piece  of  land  for  him,  furnishing  also  a  few  servants 
from  week  to  week  for  his  household  service  and  that 
of  the  church.  He  was  in  most  instances  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  a  friend  of  his  Indians,  spending  much 
of  his  salary  on  them  or  on  the  church.  If  sometimes 
reproved  by  conscience  for  having  lost  something  of 
the  true  Franciscan  spirit,  he  redoubled  his  zeal  in 
petty  parish  duties  for  a  time,  bethought  him  of  ad- 

*'  Tamaroriy  Vi^it^i,  MS.,  passim.  The  bishop  offered  to  print  eof{fe»ionario§ 
in  native  lang.  if  the  friars  would  write  them.  Some  promises  were  made, 
and  some  later  corresp.  had,  but  nothing  effected  down  to  1763.  Nov.  13, 
1764,  the  viceroy  orders  Gov.  Cachupin  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ind.  learn  Span., 
and  that  the  padres  attend  zealously  to  their  duties.  Recent  reports  mdi> 
cateii  that  the  friars  were  not  careful  enough  to  destroy  idob  and  heathen 
temples,  or  to  study  the  native  character.  MS.  of  Pinart  col.  Bonilla, 
Aptt)itt;.%  MS.,  368-9,  ill  1776  advises  a  careful  investigation  of  the  friars' 
treatment  of  Ind.,  with  a  view  to  learn  if  the  missions  should  not  be  secular- 
ized. In  1784  Gov.  Anza  was  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ind.  were  pro- 
tected in  all  their  rights.  ArcL  Sla  iV,  MS. 
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verse  circumstances  and  of  the  'custumbre  del  pafs/ 
aad  relapsed  into  the  customary  inertia.  If  reproved 
by  the  governor  or  bishop  or  provincial — for  even  the 
latter  occasionally  complained  that  the  New  Mexican 
friars  were  beyond  his  control — he  had  stored  up  in 
his  memory  no  end  of  plausible  excuses  and  counter- 
charges. The  Indians  were  in  no  sense  Christians, 
but  they  liked  the  padres  in  comparison  with  other 
Spaniards,  and  were  willing  to  comply  with  certain 
harmless  church  formalities,  which  they  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  to  understand.  They  had  lost  all 
hope  of  successful  revolt,  but  were  devotedly  attached 
to  their  homes  and  their  ancestral  ways  of  pueblo  life; 
dreaded  apostasy,  because  it  involved  a  precarious 
existence  among  hostile  tribes  of  savages ;  and  thus,  as 
a  choice  of  evils,  they  lived  and  died  as  nominal  Chris- 
tians and  Spanish  subjects,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
slaves.** 

**  Trigo  {Mcmud  de  8.  J,  JV.),  Fnforme  Kbre  las  MisUmea  del  N,  Mex,,  1754, 
Ms.,  in  N,  Mex,  Doe.,  283-326,  U  devoted  mainly  to  unimportant  descrip. 
matter  on  each  miuion,  with  particular  ref .  to  the  personal  service  rendered 
by  the  Ind.  to  the  padres  instead  of  obvrnciones,  fees,  or  taxes.     Many  details 
of  the  mission  rontme  are  found  in  Ruiz  {Joaquin  de  J. ),  Oobiemo  de  las  Mi- 
^iones^  177S,  MS.,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  1059-76;  and  also  in  Serrano,  hxforme,  of 
*61.     Humboldt,  Ess.  PoL,  305-6,  gives  some  attention  to  the  condition  of 
"tlie  N.  Mex.  missions.    Davis,  Sfon,  Conq.,  416,  notes  a  decree  of  the  audien- 
^ia  of  Mex  in  "81,  prohibiting  the  Ind.  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
"^lieir  lands.     Uzarbe,  li^ormt  del  P.  Provincial,  1787,  MS.,  in  Pinart  col., 
^:omplain8  somewhat  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  reports  from  the  N.  Mex. 
Criars,  but  praises  the  efficiency  with  which  they  perform  their  duties  as  mis- 
^onariee  and  teachers.    At  Sta  Fd  the  padre  was  supported  by  fees,  elsewhere 
\3y  the  sinodos  of  $330  per  year.     I.  says  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  mis- 
sions or  of  salaries  is  a  wrons  to  the  friars,  and  interferes  considerably  with 
Knissiom  discipline.     His  complaints  are  more  strongly  urged  in  his  Estado  of 
1788;  and  the  bishop,  Durango,  Informt  del  Obispo  aobre  Misiones,  1789,  MS. 
«f  Pinart  coL,  declares  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  reports  from 
the  N.  Mez.  custodio.     Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo,  in  his  Carta  de  1793,  443,  etc., 
gives  much  information  on  the  condition  and  management  of  the  missions. 
The  pueblo  is  ruled  in  local  matters  by  a  native  gov.,  or  alcalde,  war  captain, 
mad  various  subordinates  elected  each  year  under  the  supervision  of  the 
alcalde  mayor,  with  approval  of  the  gov.     These  officials  also  render  aid 
against  the  gentile  foe.     In  internal  affairs  they  often  act  arbitrarily.     There 
is  no  community  property  or  formal  distribution  of  landi,  each  fam.  regarding 
as  its  own  the  land  held  by  its  ancestors,  cultivation  it  ace.  to  needs  or  fancies; 
yet  as  the  pueblo  lands  are  the  best,  the  Ind.  got  aliving  more  easily  than  the 
Span.,  the  latter  having  sometimes  to  rent  land  of  the  Ind.,  or  even  to  work 
for  them  in  bad  years.     €k>od  crops  and  much  live-stock.     The  Ind.  do  not 
generally  dress  in  Span,  style  or  speak  Spanish,  though  many  of  them  under- 
stand it.    lliey  hnnt  deer  and  buffalo,  or  barter  for  them  with  the  gentiles. 
No  brotherhoods  or  aifiradUu;  churches  generally  in  a  state  of  decadence; 
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Countercharges  of  the  friars  against  the  governors 
and  alcaldes  mayores,  as  embodied  in  Padre  Delgado's 
letter  of  1750,  were  repeated  in  this  period,  especially 
in  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  provincial.  Padre  Pedro 
Serrano,  in  1761,  which  included  long  quotations  from 
a  letter  of  Padre  Varo,  the  custodio,  and  from  state- 
ments of  other  friars.  The  last  governors,  Cachupin, 
Marin  del  Valle,  and  Mendoza,  are  represented  as  the 
worst,  but  all  as  speculating  tyrants,  without  skill  or 
experience  in  matters  of  Indian  warfare  or  government, 
habitually  sending  to  Mexico  reports  of  campaigns 
never  performed,  bent  only  on  enriching  themselves, 
treating  the  pueblo  Indians  most  inhumanly  as  slaves, 
using  their  women  and  all  female  captives  for  the 
gratification  of  their  lusts,  cheating  the  gentiles,  and 
by  outrageous  treatment  keeping  alive  their  hostility. 
The  alcaldes  are  mere  tools  or  accomplices  of  the  gov- 
ernors, and  jueces  de  residencia  are  also  in  the  ring  of 
oppressors.  The  Indians  are  the  chief  victims  of  these 
rascals;  but  the  Spanish  settlers  are  hardly  less  unfor- 
tunate, and  even  the  soldiers  are  cheated  out  of  half 
their  pay.  The  padres  are  the  objects  of  hatred,  and 
if  they  open  their  mouths  in  protest  are  by  perjured 
and  suborned  testimony  made  the  victims  of  outra- 
geous calumnies,  their  reports  to  Mexico  being  inter- 
cepted on  the  way.  The  partisan  bitterness  and 
prejudice  of  the  writers,  with  their  allusions  to  offences, 
terrible  only  in  the  eyes  of  friars,  and  the  sicken- 
ing cant  and  priestly  verbiage  in  which  they  clothe 
their  charges,  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  accusa- 
tions are  too  sweeping,  and  often  grossly  over-colored ; 
yet  enough  of  candor  and  honest  evidence  remains  to 

Ind.  ignorant  of  the  faith.  The  child  is  baptized,  but  does  not  keep  his  bap- 
tisinal  name;  he  attends  doctrina  from  the  age  of  6  or  7  years,  but  soon  for- 
gets after  marriage  the  little  he  has  learned,  and  dies  for  the  most  part  like 
the  pagans.  The  Span,  are  but  little  better.  The  Arch.  Sta  FS,  MS.,  contains 
records  of  various  formal  inspections  of  the  missions  by  the  gov.,  who  finds 
affairs  in  tolerable  condition,  though  the  Ind.  are  much  too  fond  of  their  old 
ways.  Gov.  Chacon,  in  his  report  of  '99,  says  each  pueblo  has  1  league  of 
land  assigned,  though  at  some  pueblos  more  is  cultivated.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  in  the  preceding  century  4  sq.  1.  had  been  assigned  to  some  of 
the  pueblos. 
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justify  the  conclusion  that  New  Mexican  affairs  were 
in  a  sad  plight,  and  that  the  pueblo  Indians  were  little 
better  than  slaves.  With  all  their  shortcomings,  the 
padres  were  better  men  than  their  enemies.  After 
1761  not  much  is  heard  against  the  governors,  though 
the  friars  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  reappointment 
of  Cachupin.  Probably  there  were  reforms  in  some 
directions  under  the  later  rulers;  but  if  we  may  credit 
Padre  Morfi's  statements,  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
was  but  sHghtly  bettered,  since  the  alcaldes  may  ores, 
through  the  creation  of  debts,  a  vicious  commercial 
system,  and  various  abuses  of  their  official  authority, 
still  kept  the  natives  in  their  power  as  before.^ 

^Serrano  (Pedro\  Ir\forme  del  P.  Provincial  sobre  loa  males  de  N,  Mex., 
17€I,  MS.,  in  N.  Mex,,  Doe.,  173-283,  addressed  to  the  viceroy  and  founded 
oa  various  reports  in  the  archives.     One  of  these  reports  is  Lezaun  (Juan  Sans), 
XotirJas  lanientfihles  aeaecidcu  en  la  N,  Mex.,  y  airasoa  que  coda  dia  ae  eooperi- 
neninn  ngi  en  lo  enpiritual  como  en  lo  temporal,  1760,  MS.  in  Id.,  128-73.     A 
loinewhat  more  temperate  and  later  statement  of  the  case  is  Morfi  {Juan 
AjHittin),  DeMirdenes  que  fte  advierten  en  el  N.  Mex.,  1792,  MS.  in  Id.,  381-450. 
I  give  a  few  details  of  the  accusations,  but  have  no  space  for  most.     Eighty 
t^dres  have  lost  their  lives  in  N.  Mex. ;  yet,  by  the  governor  s  fault,  little  has 
oe  jn  accomplished.    At  Zu&i  4,000  Ind.  live  without  religion,  the  single  padre 
ej(pocting  death,  and  the  gov.  refuses  an  escort.     The  gov.  and  his  friends 
isiterrupt  padres  during  divine  service,  declaring  the  lung  to  be  the  pope*s 
^>naal,  entering  church  on  horseback  after  accused  persons  or  even  triars, 
often  threatening  to  put  padres  in  chains.     In  '50  the  gov.  forbade  the  issu- 
^nce  of  any  certihcates  to  friars,  so  that  they  can  send  no  reports;  before  that 
m?  reports  were  doubtless  stolen  on  the  way,  except  a  few  sent  by  returning 
bdres.     The  gov.  had  threatened  to  turn  out  all  the  padres  and  substitute 
esuits  or  Franciscans  of  2^acatecas.     The  gov.  collects  all  the  wool  he  can, 
d  divides  it  among  the  pueblos  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  Ind.  have 
transport  the  product  to  Sta  Fe.     All  agric.  work,  shelling  and  grinding 
m,  building,  tending  stock,  etc.,  must  be  done  by  the  IncC  withput  pay; 
d  the  slight  product  of  his  own  fields  must  be  sold  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for 
half-price  in  ffimcracks.     The  cream  of  all  barter  with  the  gentiles  is  taken 
%:>y  the  gov.,  ana  the  people  have  to  live  on  what  is  left.     Girl  captives  are 
^^isold  alter  a  time,  with  the  recommendation, '  que  ya  estan  buenas;    the  best- 
booking  women  are  selected  for  service  at  the  palacio,  and  usually  return  to 
^%heir  pueblo  enceinte.     Many  Ind.  refuse  to  marry  because  ashamed  of  their 
"drives  having  children  of  light  color.     When  anything  is  accomplished  against 
'^he  gentiles  it  is  by  vecinoe,  not  the  soldiers.     Militiamen  are  selected,  not  for 
military  service,  but  aa  cheap  servants  of  the  gov.     Once  the  gov.  sold  all  the 
powder  and  left  the  militia  without  any.     Tlie  artillery  at  Galisteo  was  dia- 
mounted,  and  the  iron  made  into  implements  for  trade  with  the  Ind.     Morfi 
tells  us  that  the  alcaldes  mayores  are  rarely  of  Span,  blood,  the  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  of  all  the  inhabitants.     They  rarely  visit  the  towns  under  their 
charge,  requiring  all  they  need  to  be  brought  to  them.     They  aru  tlie  only 
ones  who  trade  with  the  pueblo  Ind.,  and  get  all  their  property  for  little  or 
nothing.     Few  girls  escape  infamy.     The  worst  of  the  gan^  have  been  Clo- 
mente  Oaticrrez,  Fran.  Trebol  (once  acting  gov.),  Baltasar  Vaca,  Pedro  Pino, 
Nerio  Montoya,  Manuel  Vigil,  Oris.  Vigil,  and  Jos^  Mig.  de  la  Pefla.     Mar- 
Hist.  Auz.  akd  X.  Mbx.   18 
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The  population  of  pueblo  Indians  decreased  by 
about  2,400  during  these  50  years,  local  particulars 
and  approximately  exact  figures  being  presented  in 
the  final  note  of  this  chapter.  Of  mission  history 
proper  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  other 
connections,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  In  1767  the 
four  establishments  of  Santa  F^,  La  Canada,  Albur- 
querque,  and  El  Paso  were  ordered  to  be  put  under 
secular  curates,  and  this  was  perhaps  done,  though 
later  records  seem  to  indicate  that  friars  were  still 
stationed  at  those  places.  The  founding  of  a  mission- 
ary college  was  ordered  by  the  king  and  pope  in 
1777-9,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1780-1,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  number  of  missions  was  reduced 
by  consolidation  in  1782,  Jemes,  Santa  Ana,  Acoma, 
Nambd,  Tesuque,  Pecos,  San  Felipe,  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  visitas,  a 
savinj:?  of  about  $4,000  in  sfnodos  being  thus  effected. 
The  friars  were  naturally  displeased,  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century  were  constant  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  missionaries,  or  of  salaries,  or 
the  privilege  of  collecting  parochial  taxes,  but  without 
success.  In  addition  to  some  references  and  particu- 
lars of  these  and  other  matters,  I  give  in  the  ap- 
pended note  a  list  of  friars  serving  in  1751-1800, 
including  all  the  names  I  have  found  in  the  various 
documents  consulted,  but  doubtless  far  from  being 
complete.**^ 

tincz  {Damian),  Carta  nl  P.  Morfi,  1792,  MS.,  in  X.  J/cr.,  Dor.,  450-83,  con- 
tains many  of  the  items  on  which  Morti*B  ro])ort  rests,  and  also  coiisiilerable 
information  on  minerals,  etc.,  of  the  province. 

*'*S\ntiago  Roybal  was  still  vicar  antl  juez  ecles.  in  *56,  and  apparently  in 
Y>0.  MS.  of  Pinartcol. ;  Tmmiron  Vufita,  MS.  Ace.  to  an  article  in  the  Soe. 
M<.r.  <Mf)/.,  Bolrtin,  2da  op.,  i.  571-2,  the  6  doctrinas  of  the  El  Paso  district 
were  secularized  in  '.'>(>,  Imt  the  curates  were  replaced  by  friare  again  in  71. 
The  siiularization  onKrs  of  '07  for  the  3  villas  and  EH  Paso  api>ear  in  original 
communications  of  tht'  viceroy  and  com.  gen.  tie  Indias  in  July  of  that  year. 
MS.  tif  Pinart  col.  Tlie  expense  of  supporting  the  friars  in  76  was  10,473 
p'sos  pvr  year.  /\'rillt  (r/'/ff/o.  (^firta,  44*2.  Pino,  Expoticion,  35-6,  cites  a 
n»yal  onUr  oi  June  'M,  77,  and  a  jape's  brief  of  Nov.  17,  79,  for  the  mission- 
ary  colleco.  He  say.s  a  convent  was  built  and  lands  were  assigneil,  but  noth- 
ing more  ilone  th)wn  tt>  1812.  (.'n>ix  in  77  or  78  asked  the  king  to  employ 
Zacatocau  friars  in  N.  Mcx.,  ace.  to  the  bishop's  statement  of^l.  Mb,  of 
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New  Mexican  industries  were  acrriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  barter.  There  was  no  mining,  though 
occasional  indications  of  mineral  wealth  were  found. 
Manufactures,  beyond  the  preparation  of  skins  for 
home  use  or  a  southern  market,  the  weaving  of  cot- 
ton in  small  quantities  at  a  few  pueblos,  and  the 
making  of  pottery  at  others,  were  confined  to  the 
fabrication  of  coarse  woollen  blankets  by  the  pueblo 
Indians.     Agricultural  products,  chiefly  from  irrigated 

Pioart  col.  In  '81  Gov.  Anza  by  Croix's  order  distributed  to  the  other  estab. 
the  sacred,  vessels,  etc.,  that  had  been  provided  for  the  Navajo  missions. 
Atrh.  Sta  Fe,  MS.  Revilla  Gigedo,  Caria  de  '93^  p.  443,  gives  most  particu- 
lars al>out  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  padres  with  the  reduction  of  missions 
for  '82;  but  in  the  Arch,  Sta  /V,  MS.,  is  a  record  of  troubles  at  Sta  Clara  and 
8.  Ildefonso,  where  the  padre  objected  to  serving  both  places  because  the  river 
flowiuff  between  them  was  often  not  fordable,  and  because  8to  Domingo  and 
Cochiti,  though  nearer  together  and  on  the  same  sitle  of  the  river,  hail  not 
been  united,  on  account  of  the  gov.'s  unfair  favoritism  to  the  padre  there. 
There  was  more  controversy  in  *8*5.  1790,  petition  for  a  vicario  castrense  and 
juez  ecles.  in  N.  Mex.  Id.  In  '91  there  was  an  order  for  an  examin.  of  all 
doctrineros  for  the  position  of  curate;  but  the  bishop  writes  that  in  N.  Mex. 
there  are  no  examiners  but  the  padres  to  be  examined;  besides,  the  order  is 
contrary  to  law.  MS.  of  Pinart  col. 

Alphabetical  list  of  friars  serving  in  N.  Mex.  in  1750-1800:  PP.  Manuel 

Isidoro  Aliadiano  before  '61.     Rafael  Benavidfs  at  Zufii  '88.     Bias  Benitez  at 

Alburquerque  '88.     Joan  Bermejo  Nuflez,  chaplain  at  Sta  Fe  and  cust.  from 

"Sri.     (Andres  B.  before  *61  and  Jose  B.  at  Aoiquiti  in  '88  may  be  diflferent 

nien. )     Cayetano  Jos^  Ign.  Bemal  at  Isleta  '82,  at  Senecti  '88.     Jos^  Bilchia 

at  Tao-3  '88.     Francisco  Bueno  at  Cafiada  '88.     Fran,  de  Btirgos  at  Sandfa  '88. 

(Manuel  de  B.  of  '65-70,  perhaps  the  same.)    Ant.  Caballero  at  Cochiti  '82, 

Alburquerque  '88.     Oris.   Calvo  before  '61.     Ant.  Campos  at  El  Paso  '88. 

Jacobo  Castro,   custo<lio  *55.     Ant.  Cenizo  at  Cochiti    88.     Jos6  Corral  at 

I-Aguna  '88.     Patricio  Cuellar  '65-70.     Fran.  Javier  Ddvila  at  Picurles  '82. 

^ran.  Atanasio  Domim^ez,  visitador  70-6,  at  Cia  '88.     Fran.  Dueflas  at  Sta 

CJlara  *88.     Silvestre  \  elez  Escalante  at  Zufli  '74-8.     Ign.  Estarrona  before 

'61.     Seliastian  Fernandez  '80,  at  Cochiti    '88.     Tomis  Salv.  Fernandez   at 

Acoma  '82.     Ant.  Galfarzozo  at  Sta  Fe  '88.     Andres  Garcia  '65-70,  at  Zufli 

*l9-80.     (Angel  Garcia  perhaps  the  same.)     Fernando  Ant.  Gomez,  sec.   75. 

'fiaiQon  Ant.  Gonzalez  at  Sta  Clara  '82,  at  S    Juan  '88.     Ambrosio  Guerra 

at  Pujuaque   '88.     Juan  Jos^   Hernandez  before   '61.     Hezio,    see    *Osio.* 

Agnstin  Ant.  Iniestra  '65-70.     Juan  Jose  Inojosa,  cust.  71.     Joaquin  Jerez. 

JoM  Janguera  at  S.  Juan  '62.     Diego  MuQoz  Jurado  at  Abiquiii'  82,  at  Sta 

CUra '88.     Juan  Labora  before  '61.     Gabriel  Lago  at  Pujuaque  '88.     Juan 

Sam  <le  Lezaun  '61.     Fran.  Marifio.     Dan.  Martinez  at  Zufli  and  El  Paso 

Vrfwe  ^92.     Jose   Medrano  at  Sto  Domingo   '82.     Juan   Miguel  Mom-liero 

52-71.     Diego  Mnfloz  at  Picurles  '88.     Tomds  Murciano.     Fran.  Osiu  at  Sta 

"  '82,  Taos  '88,  custodio  '98.     Juan  Jose  Oronzo  from  '32,  at  Laguna  '60 

Med  aUo  Orontaro).     Jose  Paez  before  '61.     Jose  Palacios  at  Laguna  '82. 

^ro  Ign.  Pino  at  Acoma  '60.     Jos^   Prado   El  Pciso   dist.   '88.     Gal.riel 

yintana  '65-70.     Manuel  Rojo  at  Alburquerque  '60.     Joaquin  Rodriguez. 

wiano  Roaete  at  Isleta  '88.     Fran.  Sanchez  before  '61.     Santiago  Fernan- 

«2  d«  la  Sierra  at  Sta  Clara  and  S.  Juan  '82-8.     Juan  Jose  1  oledo  at  Abiquid 

^^    Mariano  Ro<lriguez  de  la  Torre  '55-70,  vice-cust.   '70-1,   76,   cust. 

<5.    Manuel  de  S.  Juan  N.  Trigo,  vice-cust.  '51-61.     Tomds  Valencia  at 

&F«lipe'6a    Manuel  Vegi^  at  Zufli '88. 
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lands,  were  maize,  wheat,  and  beans  in  the  north,  or 
New  Mexico  proper,  with  a  little  cotton,  fruits  for 
home  consumption,  and  an  inferior  species  of  tobacco 
known  as  punche;  while  the  southern  district  of  El 
Paso  was  famous  for  its  fruit  orchards,  vineyards, 
wine,  and  aguardiente.  Of  live-stock,  sheep  formed 
the  chief  element,  these  animals  being  raised  in  large 
immbers,  both  for  their  wool  and  meat,  though  there 
are  no  reliable  statistics  extant.  Horses  and  cattle 
were  also  raised,  but  the  former  were  always  scarce 
in  the  province  on  account  of  the  numbers  sold  to 
and  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians.  I  find  no  definite 
indications  that  cattle  were  raised  to  any  great  extent 
for  their  hides  and  tallow. 

But  all  was  subordinate  to  the  commercial  indus- 
try/^ and  all  trade  was  camhalache^  or  barter.     Each 

*'  Nov.  '54,  Gov.  Valle  orders  that  the  price  of  a  horse  be  fixed  at  12  to 
15  Hkiiis;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  weitfhiue  10  arrobas  for  2  pack-horses,  or 
ail  iron  knife  for  a  skin.  Arch.  Sta  Fe,  MS.  No  mares,  mules,  asses,  or  ofifens- 
ivc  weapons  to  be  sold  tlie  Ind.  hi.  Bishop  Tamaron,  ViMta,  MS.,  99-100, 
151,  ^ives  some  account  of  the  annual  caravans,  and  notes  that  the  one  of  '00 
was  attiicked  by  Ind.  between  El  Taso  and  Chih.,  losinc^  their  horses.  Mar- 
tint'/.  ('nrffif  MS.,  473-7,  gives  many  details  of  tratle.  He  notes  that  inClov. 
Cacliupin's  time  line  golil  was  assayed,  but  no  mines  worked;  also  silver,  cop- 
per, and  quicksilver.  Jn  (tov.  Mendinueta*s  time  a  ball  of  fine  silver  was 
found.  In  '<)7  the  gov.  objected  to  the  viceroy's  proposition  to  enforce  the 
tob:i(co  cstaiiro,  as  verv  little  real  tobacco  was  used  in  N.  Mex.,  only  pu?icht, 
and  I»y  the  Ind.  a  leaf  called  maUi:  yet  in  70  the  eaUmco  was  ordered  to  be 
enforiM'd,  and  the  planting  of  fmncfw  prohibited.  MS.  of  Pinart  col.  In 
Doihfiiicli'H  IhAtrtA^  i.  1812-3,  W  izlizenus  Tour,  25,  are  found  more  or  less 
absurd  rumors  of  an  earlier  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  Si>ain,  with  re- 
ports that  the  (iran  Quivira  ruins  represented  a  former  mining  city,  where 
tln^  ]»»'<)ple,  ])eing  attiicked  by  Ind.,  buried  an  immense  amount  of  treasure, 
to  tiiid  which  some  expeditions  were  made  later.  This  is  all  hundmg.  Oct. 
14,  '7."),  gt»v.  forbid.s  citizens  of  any  class  to  visit  the  Yutas  for  trade.  MS.  in 
Piiiart  ot»l.  Boullhu  Ajmntes^  MS.,  contains  some  commercial  matter.  Sept. 
'77.  <  i«'n.  Croix  refuses  to  abolish  the  2  percent  tax  on  exports,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  simply  athled  to  ])rice8,  and  is  therefore  borne  by  the  Chih.  traders. 
Ai'i'h.  Sta  /•'/,  MS.  Ort.  25,  '88,  (ien.  Ugarte  makes  a  long  report  on  N.  Mex. 
Iridf.  reoonmienilini;  tlio  encouragement  of  Chih.  industries,  now  being 
alKiiidoiKMl  on  account  of  the  decadence  of  mining;  also  the  sending  of  artisan 
instructors  to  N.  Mix,.  exemption  from  taxes,  etc.,  so  as  to  increase  mauuf. 
an<l  Liive  thcprov.  a  ]»alanco  of  money,  hi.  In  Aug.  '89  M.  Louis  Blanc,  com. 
at  Natcliidoches,  writes  to  (ien.  Uuarte,  urging  the  opening  of  trade  bet.  N. 
Mex.  and  Louisiana,  by  estiiblishing  a  presitlio  among  the  Jumauas.  This 
MtiuM  ]»rcvent  sniu^'uling  and  tend  to  keep  the  peace  with  Ind.  tril)es  like 
the  O-agcs.  The  journey  with  freight  was  only  40  days,  through  a  fertile 
ct)unti  \ .  Pierre  Vial  an«l  a  i)arty  ha<l  recently  ma<le  tho  trip.  Gen.  U.  sends 
the  letter  to  <  rov.  Conclia  for  his  consideration  and  report.  /'/.  A  little 
money  after  '98.  Pino,  Not.,  04.  Slight  ment.  of  N.  Mex.  resources  in 
AitiiurtiCs  Chic,  Hist.f  ix.  500.    J/or/i,  DesOrdenes,  MS.,  contains  the  best 
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year  in  July  or  August  the  people  met  the  Comanches 
and  other  tribes  of  the  plains  at  Taos,  where  a  grand 
fair  was  held.     Some  trade  was  done  at  other  frontier 
points,  and  also  by  citizens  and  pueblo  Indians,  who 
went  out  in  various  directions  to  meet  customers,  but 
this  was  discouraged  and  at  times  forbidden.     To  this 
fair  the  wandering  gentiles  brought  skins  of  deer  and 
buffalo,  with  Indian  captives  to  barter  for  knives  and 
other    iron  implements,  horses,  beads,  and  trinkets, 
and  to  some  extent  blankets.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
New  Mexicans  went  in  caravans,  sometimes  of  500 
men,  to  attend  the  January  fair  at  Chihuahua,  where 
they  exchanged  the  skins,  Indian  servants,  blankets, 
and  to  slight  extent  other  products  of  the  province  for 
cloths,  groceries,  and  various  articles  for  the  years 
Indian  trade.     The  value  of  each  year's  exports  was 
estimated   by   the   comandante   general    in    1788    at 
$30,000.     The  departure  and  return  of  the  caravan 
were  the  great  events  of  the  year.     In  1776  the  gov- 
ernor delayed  the  publication  of  an  important  bando 
till  the  people  had  returned  from  their  'ordinaria  an- 
Ual  salida;'  and  the  provincial  in  1788  explains  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  reports  from  New  Mexico 
Until   the   people   come   down    to  the   January  fair. 
There  was  no  trade  as  yet  with  the  French  in  Louis- 
iana, or  with  the  Spaniards  in  Texas.     There  was  no 
coin  or  other  money  in  New  Mexico,  but  the  traders 
for  their  accounts  invented  a  system  of  imaginary  cur- 
rency, including  four  kinds  of  dollars — i>esos  de  plata^ 
"Worth  eight  reales;  pesos  de  proyecto,  six  reales;  pesos 
nntiguoSy  four  reales ;  and  pesos  de  la  tierra,  two  reales. 

geoenl  preeentment  of  the  country's  commercial  condition  and  needs,  ex- 
pLuning  the  system  of  imaginary  money,  and  giving  instances  of  enormous 
profits.  Kevilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  ^93,  444,  gives  this  picture  of  the  sei^eral 
eondiUon:  'Ko  son  mejores  [in  oomp.  with  the  lud.]  respectivamente  las  cos- 
tombres  de  los  vecinos  espaftoles  y  demas  castas,  cuyas  poblacioues  consisten 
tti  cuas  6rancho8  dispersos,  donde  no  tienen  testigos  que  descubran  los  vicios 
7  U  ditolocion  en  que  se  prostituyen,  imitando  d  los  indios  en  la  viila  ociosa,  y 
v^nciendose  todos'  sns  afanes  y  comercio  d  la  permuta  usuraria  de  semillas 
7  bvtos,  y  i  la  venta  que  hacen  ellos  en  la  villa  de  Chihuahua,  adonde  l>ajan 
tt  cordon  cada  alio  y  se  proveen  de  los  generos,  efectos,  y  utensilios  para  sus 
▼•rtoirioi^  atenciones  domiaticas,  y  labores  del  campo/ 
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The  b»:rautv  of  this  svstem  was  that  the  traders  al- 
ways  bought  for  the  cheap  pesos  and  sold  for  the 
dearer    kinds,    all    being    'dollars'   to    the     ludiaDs. 

Profits  wi-ri:*  enormous,  a  trader  bv  two  or  three   L>ar- 

ft 

ters  in  a  year  often  getting  $G4  for  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  cost  iiiin  six.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the 
Indians'  weakness  fvr  baubles  and  ignorance  of  their 
real  value.  Senor  Trebol  bought  a  guacamaya^  or 
macaw,  for  eight  dollars,  and  sold  the  gay  feathers  for 
$492.  Another  system  of  swindling  commerce  was  the 
habitual  selling  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  in  future  pro- 
ducts. Thus,  for  a  little  seed  grain  six  fanegas  at  har- 
vest were  promised ;  or  for  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  holy 
week  a  barrel  was  exacted.  The  natives  through 
debt  became  practically  slaves,  besides  losing  their 
land,  and  the  poor  settlers  were  hardly  less  the  vic- 
tims of  commercial  oppression.  While  the  settlers  and 
pueblo  Indians  were  always  in  debt  to  the  traders,  the 
latttT  in  turn  were  debtors  to  or  aofents  for  Chihua- 
hua  merchants,  who  thus  monopolized  all  the  profits, 
and  iiotliinLf  was  left  for  New  Mexico,  except  for  cer- 
tain traders,  who  as  alcaldes  mayores  utilized  tlieir 
political  authority  for  private  gain.  Padre  Morfi^s 
]iro[>()S(u]  rcmt'dy  for  tliese  evils  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  manufactures  by  sending  artisan  teachers 
and  macliinery  to  the  province,  with  a  view  to  render 
tlie  inluibitants  independent  of  Chihuahua.  His  plan 
was  to  send  criminals  of  the  better  class,  whose  offences 
were  ehii^tly  due  to  drink  and  the  temptations  of  a 
city,  from  Mexico  to  the  far  north,  and  through  them 
to  reform  the  New  Mexican  industrial  system.  This 
exptMlieiit  was  tried  in  California  later  without  any 
brilliant  success. 

The  population  in  1750  has  been  given  as  3,779 
Spaniards  and  1*2,142  jmeblo  Indians,  a  total  of 
I.)/.)2l  in  Xe\v  Mexico  proper,  or  18,721  including 
tlie  distiiet  of  l']l  I^iso.  In  1760  official  reports  show 
that  the  number  of  Spaniards  had  increased  to  7,666, 
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that  of  Indians  decreased  to  9,104,  and  the  total  was 
16,770,  or  21,752  including  El  Paso.  Down  to  1788 
there  was  slight  change  in  the  figures,  but  in  the  final 
decade  there  was  an  inexplicable  doubling  of  the 
Spanish  population ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  figures  stood  as  follows:  Spaniards,  including  of 
course  the  cast<i8  or  negroes  and  mixed  breeds,  18,826, 
Indians  9,732,  total  28,558,  or,  including  El  Paso, 
34,138.  Details  are  shown  to  best  advantage  in  the 
appended  table,  though  some  of  the  figures  are  con- 
fusing, in   consequence   of  varied   groupings   of  the 

)ueblo8  in  the  different  reports.     I  also  add  some 

ocal  items  not  given  in  the  table.*^ 


'^  Table  of  population  in  N.  Mex.,  ] 

1750-1800: 

176a 

1788. 

1798. 

1798. 

1799. 

Settlements. 

Span. 

Ind. 

TotaL 

Span. 

Ind. 

Span. 

Ind. 

Span. 

Ind. 

Albnrquerque.. . . 
BtnlaF* 

1,814 

...     •  > 

2.146 

1.650 

.■•••• 

2,279 

.  •  .  •  . 

4,020 

608 

1.286 

2,244 

2,419 

•  • 

4.194 

814 

UCafiada. 

1,515 

816 

1,076 

1.060 

2,594 

- 

?,a')l 

1,079 

Ablquirt    

617 

166 

1,1«1 

1.147 

216 

1,573 

17G 

Tftos.  .     

160 
208 

fi06 
828 

578 
212 

403 
1,310 

518 
254 

78J 
666 

631 
251 

1,351 

782 

Picurles.. 

8*n  'nan 

675 

816 

1,566 

2,173 

260 

1,971 

202 

tenia  Clara.    

277 

257 

452 

635 

139 

1.840 

118 

San  Ildefonso  

80 

484 

>  .  .      •  • 

...      •  ■ 

240 

225 

251 

Pujuanue.  

Nambe      

...■•• 

99 

868 

806 

63 

22) 

7,* 

118 

204 

..... 

■  ■  •     •  ■ 

155 

20 

178 

Te^uque 

232 

200 

138 

148 

155 

Pecos  and  Gallsteo. 

699 

. . . » . 

152 

150 

18J 

Coehiti.       .      

140 

450 

. .  •  .  • 

400 

720 

425 

5U5 

Santo  Domingo 

.   >  >     •  • 

424 

608 

...••■ 

650 

257 

1,488 

San  Felipe. 

458 

.  •  •     •  . 

632 

424 

282 

Jemea 

•  •   ■  •  • 

878 

876 

485 

814 

272 

898 

1,166 

CU.        

.  .  «  - 

668 

1,085 

....•• 

275 

262 

Santa  Ana    

404 

...     •  • 

■>•.•• 

8.% 

84 

634 

Sandf a  (Alameda)  . 

222 

291 

506 

810 

804 

884 

236 

1,490 

1,518 

Iflleta.  Tom«,  Belen. 

620 

804 

2,108 

2,680 

410 

1,771 

603 

Acoma. 

.  .  .  .  •  . 

1,062 

...     •  • 

10 

820 

757 

liacnna 

85 

600 

1.868 
1,617 

6 

668 

15 

802 

15 

1,659 
2,716 

Zafii 

664 

10 

9,275 

7 

2,716 
10,762 

7 

Total 

7,f.66 

9.104 

17.158 

16.156 

16,065 

18.82:. 

9,732 

El  Paso  district.     .. 

o,vtK) 

1.824 

4,927 

8,622 
19,778 

1,900 



4.'./43 

€37 

Grand  Total    .. 

11,254 

10,498 

22,080 

11,175 

23,769    10.Sfi9 

The  6  reports  embodied  in  the  table  are  as  follows:  Tamaron,  VisUa^  1760, 
MS.,  in  which  the  bishop  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  padron  of  Sta  Fe  does 
itot  show  more  than  half  the  real  pop. ;  flzarbe  {JocunUn),  Eatado  d^  lis  Mi- 
thne4.  178S,  MS.,  in  Pinart  col.,  the  writer — provincial  of  the  Sto  Evangelio 
province — stating  that  there  were  18  missions  (the  omissions  in  his  list  as  per 
table  showing  the  consolidation  effected  by  Anza),  1 1  annexes,  24  padres  (who 
tre  named),  5,508  fauL,  and  for  the  ^ear  1,254  baptisms,  438  marriages,  and 
M  deathly  thti  author  making  no  distinction  of  races;  RevilU  Oijedo,  Carta 
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de  1793,  aobre  mitkmea,  441-2,  also  MS.,  the  viceroy  giving  the  latitude  of 
each  settlement  and  the  tribe  inhabitiue  it,  anil  being  followed  in  hia  statis- 
tics  by  Humboldt,  Essai  Pol.,  57,  and  through  H.  by  several  others;  the 
report  of  the  custodio,  F.  Fran.  Osio  (called  Hezio),  for  ^98,  as  given  in 
Melines  2,000  Milfs,  208-9,  the  totals  as  printed  and  followed  by  Prince,  ITuL 
8k.,  2*27,  being  apparently  erroneous,  the  report  including  also  the  totals  for 
*9(3,  Span.  14.16/,  Ind.  9,453;  also  baptisms  for  '9&-8,  Ind.  708,  Span.  1,283; 
marriages,  Ind.  170,  Span.  226;  deaths,  Ind.  469,  Span.  522;  and  finally.  Gov. 
Chacon  s  report  of  IK),  in  Meline*s  2,000  MUes,  220,  this  doc  giving  only  the 
totals  for  each  jurisdiction. 

A  doc.  of  *90,  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.,  gives  the  total  pop.  as  30,955,  and  adds 
'  que  por  los  enlaces  que  han  tenido  nnos  con  otros,  i  penas  se  hallan  indivi< 
duos  que  no  sean  parientes.'    In  ^94  Gk>v.  Chacon  gave  the  pop.  as  follows: 

Men.  Women.  Boys.  Girls.  Total 

Span 7,502               5,912  2,153  1,763  17,330 

Ind 4,343               4,267  1,539  1,219  11,368 

Castas 1,941                1,601  792  1,224  5,558 

13,786  11,780  4,484  4,206  34,256 

In  *93  a  similar  statement  is  given,  the  figures  varying  but  slightly  from  the 
al)ove,  and  the  grand  total  l)eing  34,201.  Tlie  castas,  I  think,  cannot  here 
include  the  mixed  Span,  and  ImL,  but  perhaps  neffro  mixtures.  There  were 
but  very  few  full-bloo<led  Span.  Arch.  Sta  F4,  MS.     In  Lnfara,  VUuk^  the 

n.  for  *G6  in  37  settlements  of  15  nations  is  given  as  10,524  Span,  and  9,580 
.,  including  El  Paso.  Tlie  extent  of  N.  Mex.  is  given  by  Lafora  as  lat. 
32*  to  38";  long.  258"  to  264**  from  Teneriflfe;  and  by  RaviUa  Gigedo  as  lat.  34* 
to  37.^'';  loiiff.  268**  to  274**.  The  jurisdictions,  or  districts,  as  given  in  the 
Arch.  Stii  /v,  MS.,  in  '93-4,  were  Sta  Fe,  Cadada,  Alburquerque,  Queres; 
ZuAi,  L:iguna,  and  Acoma;  and  El  Paso.  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  6  are  the  same  in 
all  reports,  but  the  others  vary.  Revilla  Gigedo  gives  Taos,  S.  Felii)e,  Queres, 
Sandia,  Lacuna,  and  Zufli.  Gov.  Cliacou  in  '99  gives  Alameda  (Sandia),  Taos, 
Jeiiies  (Queres?),  Laguna,  and  Zufti.  In  N.  E-^jHifla^  Brciv  lie^iameu,  MS.,  ii. 
321-2;  and  in  Viujero  Unii\^  xxvii.  144-r)2,  are  brief  descrip.  and  historic 
sketches  of  N.  Mex.  for  '67  and  '99  resi^octively. 

Local  items  in  addition  to  pop.  as  given  in  the  table:  Abiquid  (Sto  Toin^), 
a  pueldo  of  genizaros,  or  rescued  captives,  yet  having  a  large  Span.  pop.  It 
w:is  in  the  jurisd.  of  La  Cdflada.  In  1771  the  citizens  wished  to  abandon  the 
placo,  but  (iov.  M<;ndinueta,  through  the  alcalde  mayor,  Marcos  Sanchez,  for- 
i>ade  it,  an  all  danger  from  the  Comanches  was  past.  The  pop.  of  this  and 
otlior  settlements  includes  that  of  scattered  ranchos  in  the  vicinity.  In  ^88 
there  M'ere  54  baptisms,  10  marriages,  and  17  deaths. 

Acoma  (S.  Estevan),  pueblo  of  Queres  Ind.,  but  with  a  few  Span,  in  the 
last  (leca<le;  a  visita  of  lliguna  in  '88,  and  prob.  had  no  padre  later. 

Alburquerque  (S.  Felipe  Neri),  villa  of  Span.,  with  a  friar  acting  as  curate, 
and  a  vioar  appointed  by  the  bishop  in  '60.  Militia  force  80  in  *G6.  Though 
nominally  a  villa,  it  was  scattered  many  leagues  up  and  down  the  valley,  the 
people  living  on  their  raiiclios,  chiefly  at  the  Alameda,  and  only  coming  to  the 
town  on  Sunilajrs.  Two  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  89,  marr.  21,  deaths  26.  In  '60 
tlie  ])ishop  confirmeil  IWI. 

Bclen,  Span,  settlement  of  38  fam.  in  '66,  included  in  pop.  with  Isleta.  A 
consi'lerablo  number  of  geuizaro  fam.  lived  hero  also,  and  at  the  settlement  of 
Tome,  near  by,  00  in  all  in  'i)2,  having  nmch  troul)le  with  the  Span.,  who,  like 
the  Cliristian  Ind.,  looked  down  upon  these  sons  of  gentUcs.  They  wished  to 
form  a  pueblo  at  Sabinal,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Caftada  (Sta  Cruz  de  la),  largest  of  the  Span,  villas,  1,517  confirmations  in 
'60,  and  a  vicar  appointed;  97  bapt.,  23  marr.,  35  deaths  in  '88,  when  P. 
Fran.  Hueno  was  in  charge. 

Cc])olleta.  in  the  Laguna  region,  abandoned  Navajo  mission;  a  few  Nava* 
jos  and  Apaches  wore  still  living  in  a  raucheria  ia  the  vicinity. 
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Oia  (Asuncion),  xnission  of  Qaeres,  with  Jemes  acd  Sta  Ana  as  risitaa 
after  ^82;  99  bapt,  32  marr.,  56  deaths  in  '88. 

Cochitf  (S.  Buenaventura),  pueblo  of  Queres,  viaita  of  Sto  Domingo  after 
•82. 

Cubero,  or  Covero,  pueblo  in  the  Laguna  region,  not  mentioned  in  this  half- 
century;  prob.  abandoned. 

Galisteo,  visita  of  Pecos,  with  255  Ind.  in  '60;  not  mentioned  in  later  re- 
ports; prob.  abandoned. 

Isleta  (S.  Agustin),  mission  pueblo  of  Tehuas(?),  whose  padxe  had  charge 
of  Belenand  Tom^;  bapt.  74,  marr.  25,  deaths  31  in  '88. 

Jemes  (S.  Diego),  pueblo  of  Jemes,  Pecos  laag..  a  visita  of  Cia  after  *82. 

La^na  (S.  Jose),  mission  of  Queres,  with  some  lam.  of  hadf-nouverted  Na- 
Tajos  and  Apaches  in  vicinity;  had  Acoma  as  a  visita  after  '82;  bapt.  33, 
marr.  24,  deaths  12  in  '88. 

Moquino,  pueblo  of  the  Laguna  region,  not  mentioned  in  this  period,  but 
perhaps  estab.  with  Moqui  fam.  now  or  a  Uttle  later. 

Nambe  (S.  Fran.),  pueblo  of  Tehuas,  visita  of  Pujuaque  after  '82. 

Pecos  (Los  Angeles),  visita  of  Sta  Fe,  and  rapidly  declining  in  pop. 

Picurfes  (S.  Lorenzo),  mission  with  many  Span,  settlers  in  the  vicinity; 
bapt  15,  marr.  6,  deaths  8  in  '88. 

Pujuaque  (Guadalupe),  pueblo  of  Tehuas,  visita  of  Namb^  in  '60,  but 
after  '82  mission  with  visitas  of  N.  and  Tesuque;  2  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  42, 
marr.  13,  deaths  14. 

S.  Felipe,  mission  of  Queres;  visita  of  Sto  Domingo  after  '82. 

S.  Udefonso,  mission  of  Tehuas;  visita  of  Sta  Ana  after  '82. 

S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  mission  of  Tehuas,  with  many  Span,  in  the  vi- 
cinity; 2  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  16,  marr.  19, deaths  25. 

S.  Bafael  de  los  Gentiles,  15  settlers  of  this  place,  location  not  given,  pe- 
titioned for  and  obtained  in  '65  arms  to  defend  themselves. 

%Sandia  (Asumpcion  or  Dolores),  mission  of  96  Tehuas  (?)  and  196  Moquis 

'60;  bapt.  57,  marr.  27,  deaths  18  in  '88. 

Sta  Ana,  pueblo  of  Queres,  had  a  padre  in  '69;  visita  of  Oil  after  '82. 

Sta  Clara^  mission  of  Tehuas,  with  S.  Udefonso  as  visita  after  '82;  bapt. 

marr.  22,  deaths  98  in  '88. 

Sto  Domingo,  mission  of  Queres,  called  Sto  Dom.  de  Cochitf  after  '82;  with 

Felipe  and  S.  Buen.  (Gochitl)  as  visitas;  bapt.  124,  marr.  25,  deaths  31 

'SS,  having  2  padres. 

Sta  Fe,  capital  villa,  with  garrison  of  80  soldiers,  but  no  fortifications;  2 

'^Mtdrea,  1  acting  as  vice-custodio  (the  custodio  generallv  living  at  El  Paso),  and 

^•ecular  priest  paid  by  tithes;  2  churches  and  another  almost  completed  in 

*60,  built  by  Gov.  Mann  del  Valle.     Pop.  2,324  in  '66.  LfyTora.     In  ^88  Gen. 

TJgarte  approved  Gov.  Concha's  project  of  reforming  the  villa  and  building  a 

^usrtel,  or  presidio,  $2,000  beinff  assigned  for  the  work.     There  had  been  some 

talk  of  building  the  cuartel  at  the  suLurb  of  Analco,  and  even  of  moving  the 

"▼ilU  to  Sto  Domingo,  though  both  vecinos  and  Ind.  objected.     The  gov.  was 

^tborijBed  to  use  his  judgment,  and  the  villa  was  not  moved.  Arch.  Sta  Fi, 

JiS. 

Taos  (S.  GenSnimo),  mission  pueblo,  with  a  large  Span.  pop.  on  ranches  in 
the  vicinity;  2  padres  in  "SS;  bapt  65,  marr.  43,  deaths  41.  Taos  was  the 
great  trading  rendezvous  for  the  tribes  of  the  plains;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
■ereral  bloody  fiffhts  took  place  in  that  region  during  the  half -century. 

Tesuque  (8.  Diego),  pueblo  of  Tehuas;  visita  of  Sta  Fe  in  '60,  and  of  Pu- 
i^e  alter  *82. 

Tom^  (Concepcion),  settlement  of  Span,  and  genfzaros;  70  vecinos  in  '66; 
^  confirm,  in  '60;  had  a  good  church  under  padre  of  Isleta  or  Alburquerque. 

Zofti  (Guadalupe),  mission  pueblo  of  many  Ind.,  though  a  largo  part  of  the 
pop.  was  usually  scattered;  2  padres  in  '88,  bapt.  35,  marr.  23,  deaths  47. 
*Ji'90,  with  its  6  ranches,  had  a  pop.  of  1,121.  Arch,  Sta  F6,  MS. 

Ea  Paso  (Nra  Sra  del  Pilar  y  S.  Jos^),  presidio  and  later  town,  with  2 
^Rtts  and  2  priests;  captain  and  alcalde  mayor,  later  lieut  -gev.     £1  Paso  was 
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famous  for  its  vineyanU  an<l  orcharda;  and  except  the  raids  of  hostile  gen- 
tiles, its  chief  concern  was  alK>ut  ita  irrigating  ditches  and  the  dam  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  which  supplied  them.  This  dam  was  usually  carrie<l  away  by  the 
floods  of  May-July.  A  doc.  ia  the  Pinart  col.  shows  the  constant  but  futile 
efforts  of  the  authorities  ia  *d4-62  to  collect  a  special  tax  of  50  cents  on  each 
100  viiie8  to  budda  solid  dam.  Thure  M'ere  250,000  vines,  but  the  owners  de- 
clared they  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  tax  eitlier  in  money  or  work.  lu  thid 
district  were  S.  Lorenzo,  Senecil,  Isleta,  and  Socorro,  respectively  1,  3.  5,  and 
6  1.  eastward  down  the  river;  also  Carrixal,  3G  1.  toward  Chihuahua,  founde^l 
in  '5S;  ]>op.  IGl  Span,  in  *G0,  with  a  guard  of  20  soldiers  from  El  Paso;  later 
site  of  the  presidio. 
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The  same  kind  providence  that  causes  rivers  to  flow 
^^ar  large  towns,  the  moon  and  stars  to  shine  at  night, 
^Vlien  their  feeble  light  is  of  some  use,  sends  snow  only 
^^:i  the  winter,  when  there  is  no  hot  sun  to  melt  it,  and 
l^vrforms  other  beneficent  acts,  is  not  always  unmind- 
Vil  of  the  annalist's  needs.     Thus,  when  the  history  of 
^lie  last  years  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico  seemed 
likely  to  resemble  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes  in 
Ireland,  not  only  was  it  put  into   the  head  of  the 
Xjnited  States  government  to  send  an  explorer  to  this 
Tar-ofl*  province,  and  of  the  people  to  send  a  delegate 
^>  the  cortes  of  Spain,  but  both  explorer  and  delegate 
"Were  inspired  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  book,  as  the 
friar  Benavides  and  the  conqueror  Villagrd  had  been 
in  earlier  times;  and  the  result  was  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  goes  far  to  make  this  chapter  as  long 
and  as  interesting  as  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

(288) 
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For  this,  as  for  earlier  periods,  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  consider  here  the  complications  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  government  in  the  Provincias  Internas 
of  northern  Mexico,  a  subject  that  is  as  fully  treated 
as  the  meagre  records  permit  in  another  work  of  this 
series.^  There  was  always  a  governor  or  acting  gov- 
ernor in  New  Mexico,  subordinate  to  the  comandante 
general  of  the  Provincias,  a  state  of  things  which  has 
led  modern  writers  into  some  confusion,  causing  them 
to  include  some  of  the  southern  officials  in  their  lists 
of  governors,  just  as  they  brought  sever  1  viceroys  of 
Now  Spain  to  rule  the  province  in  earlier  times. 
Governor  Chacon  ruled  until  the  spring  of  1805,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Joaquin  del  Real  Alen- 
castor.^  The  latter's  name  does  not  appear  after  1808, 
and  Alberto  Mainez  is  named  as  acting  governor  in 
1807-8,  and  next  in  the  list  is  Lieutenant-colonel  Jose 
Manrique,  ruHng  in  1810-14,  perhaps  ad  interim  for 
part  of  that  period.  Mainez  ruled  again  in  1815-17,'* 
Pedro  Maria  de  Allande  in  1816-18,  and  Facundo 
^Melofaros — wlio  as  a  lieutenant  servin<x  in  Chihuahua 
had  visited  New  Mexico  before — in  1818-22.  Mel- 
gares  was  tlie  last  governor  under  Spain,  and  was 
succct'dod  on  Julv  5,  1822,  by  Francisco  Javier  Chavez 
as  jrfc  ])()litic(),  ruling  in  1822-3,  though  Antonio  Viz- 
carra  also  held  the  otfice  for  a  time  in  1822.* 


* ///x/.  Xm'th  3/i.'jr.  StiUft^  i.,  ii. 

'1  find  ill  the  Arrh.  Sf't  /V,  MS.,  an  order  of  Chacon  in  March,  and  of 
AlencaMttT  in  Miy  ISOo.  The  latter  name  is  a  for.n  of  the  English  Laiicas- 
ter,  more  often  written,  except  in  N.  Mex.,  Alencastre,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
viceroy  of  that  name.  Pino,  Ei-ffVi.,  40,  seems  to  say  thai  A.  was  gov.  from 
Ibi).")  to  isl'J,  and  this  may  indicate  that  his  successor  in  1808-12  was  only 
actine  ^<>v. 

^Also  in  '14,  ace.  to  Davis.  El  Grimjo,  83,  who  says  that  in  that  year  a 
Cfunpiracv  wa^i  formed  l»y  (.'orp.  Antonio  Armijo  and  Diouisio  Valdes,  who 
were  exiled  for  10  years  to  (.Miilinahua. 

*In  tlie  (fuufi'tlt'  Mrs.  of  March  7.  *10,  the  governorship  of  N.  Mex.  ia 
declaretl  vacant,  and  aspirants  are  m»tiHed  to  send  in  their  petitions.  Mel- 
f^ares,  in  tlie  d«>cuinents  of  'ID  'J<).  is  called  gt>v.  ad  interim.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  in  this  period,  as  I  liave  h 'en  in  earlier  ones,  to  correct  from 
original  sources  tlie  li>t  i>f  governors,  and  an  obliged  to  follow  Davis,  Meline, 
Hitch,  Prince,  etc.,  though  there  i^  evitlently  a  little  confusion  of  datej. 
Thi-y  take  their  information  from  lantl-grants,  etc.,  in  the  archives,  and  in 
the  L\  S,  Land  h^qwrtf,  and  my  original  notei  add  nothing  of  importance. 
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Troubles  with  the  Indians  were  much  less  serious 
and   constant   than   in   former  years,  the   combined 
efforts  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  with  a  consistent  sys- 
tem of  treaties  and  gifts,  producing  apparently  excel- 
lent  results.     The    Comanches,   in    particular,  were 
friendly,  being  zealous  in  bringing  information  and 
mmors  respecting  the  movements  of  Americans  in 
the  north-east,  and  even  eager  to  aid  Spain  in  crush- 
ing the  insurgents   under  Hidalgo;   and   the   other 
tribes  were  often  in  the  same  mood.^     The  Navajos 
were  hostile,  however,  in   1803-5,  having  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  canon  de  Chelly— since  famous  for 
its  ruined  pueblos — where  they  deemed  their  position 
impregnable.     Governor  Chacon  led  several  expedi- 
tions against  them,  as  did  Lieutenant  Antonio  Nar- 
bona  after  Alencaster's  accession,  and  in   1805  they 
Avcre  reduced  to  submission  and  friendship.*     In  1806 
Xiieutenant  Melgares  was  sent  up  from  Chihuahua 
>vith  100  dragoons  to  join  a  force  of  500  militia  in  an 

*P»«o,  Expos,,  42-4.     This  author  aays  the  Ind.,  by  gifts,  etc.,  had  been 
&ept  friendly  for  the  moet  part  since  Anza's  time  down  to  1811. 

•Jan.  25,  1805,  Narbona  to  gov.  reports  from  Zufli  a  fight  in  Chelly  caAon, 
'^rhere  he  killed  90  bucks,  with  25  women  and  chiUlren,  besides  capturing  36, 
"^-ith  30  women  and  children;  alao  30  horses  and  350  sheep.     He  hatl  only  one 
3ad.  chief  killed  and  64  wounded.     Clielly  is  a  very  strong  position,  and  a 
larger  force  will  be  required  for  further  movements.  A  rch,  St  i  /V,  MS.     In 
1804  the  com.  sen.  refuses  to  grant  a  request  of  the  Navajos  to  settle  at  Cebo> 
lleta.  MS.  of  Fiuart  col.     March  25,  1805,  Gov.  C.  announces  the  termd  to 
be  grante<l  the  Navajos.     They  shall  have  no  claim  to  CeboUeta  or  to  live- 
stock in  possession  of  the  Span.;  for  their  2  captives  4  women  might  be  re- 
leased; they  must  not  go  with  their  live-stock  beyond  the  caflon  de  Juan 
Tafoya,  Rio  del  Oso,  and  S.  Mateo;  whenever  they  commit  any  robbery  or 
aggression  they  are  to  be  punished  by  force  of  arms,  unless  they  return  stolen 
property  and  surrender  the  aggressors;  when  visiting  Sta  F6  they  must  ex- 
pect no  gifts  except  sustenance;  and  they  must  give  up  4,000  sheep,  150  cat- 
tle, and  60  horses  which  they  have  stolea.  Arch.  Stci  /V,  MS.     Pino,  Expos., 
40  1,  Xot.,  85-6,  narrates  in  general  terms  tlie  final  eflforts  and  success,  the 
fall  of  Chelly,  and  the  treaty  of  1805.     It  seems  that  Lieut.  NarUma  was 
•cat  up  from  Chih.  to  join  Gutierrez,  Vaca,  and  others.     Lieut.  Vicente 
lop^i  also  defeated  the  foe  at  Chacd,  but  was  suspended  for  some  intrigue  in 
1808.     April  1806  the  Navaio  chief  complains  that  he  receives  no  gifts  from 
the  king,  as  do  other  friendly  tribes;  but  is  informed  by  Gen.  Salcedo  that 
^y  must  depend  on  their  own  industries  for  sustenance,  though  later,  when 
wey  shall  have  shown  their  good  faith  by  abstaining  from  petty  robl>erie3, 
^.  they  may  obtain  some  gifts.  Arch.  Sia  Ft,  MS.     I  think  that  Prince, 
"^  St.,  232,  exaggerates  the  magnitude  and  constancy  of  Navajo  troubles 
^this  and  later  periods,  though  they  doubtless  gave  more  trouble  than  other 
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expedition  out  into  the  north-eastern  plaina  This  was 
not  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  but  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration, undertaken  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
natives  and  to  look  out  for  American  explorers  and 
filibusters;  for  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
plore their  newly  acquired  Louisiana  territory  had  been 
announced,  and  there  were  also  reports  of  Burr's  con- 
spiracy as  likely  to  affect  the  Spanish  frontier.  Mel- 
gares  went  down  the  Red  River,  held  a  council  with 
the  Comanches,  crossed  northward  to  the  Arkansas, 
made  a  visit  to  the  Pawnee  nation  on  the  Kansas, 
distributing  medals  and  flags,  and  thence  perhaps 
went  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mountains,  returning  to 
Santa  F6  in  October.  He  did  not  find  any  Ameri- 
cans, of  whose  doings  in  that  region  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  presently.^ 

Pino,  in  his  report  of  1812,  declares  the  system  of 
treaties  and  gifts  as  a  feature  of  the  new  Indian  policy 
to  have  been  a  grand  success  in  every  way.  He  also 
relates  tliat  in  1811  Jose  Rafael  Sarracino  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Yuta  country  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  their  reports  respecting  a  Spanish  people 
dwelling  in  the  far  north-west.  In  three  months  he 
readied  a  region  where  the  natives  had  knives  and 
other  implements  of  European  manufacture,  obtained, 
as  they  said,  from  a  people  living  beyond  a  great  river, 
which  Sarracino  could  not  or  did  not  cross.^  In  1818 
-19  the  Navajos  renewed   their  hostilities.     It  was 

^Pikrs  Acrt.  of  Erped.,  142-3,  206;  Prince's  Hist.  Sk.,  231,  and  other 
works.  I  bavo  fouihl  no  information  of  this  exped.  except  that  originatiiicf 
from  Pike's  book.  A  treaty  with  the  Mescalero  and  Gileflo  A]>ncliej}  is  noted 
in  1810,  no  rations  hciug  grante<l,  and  their  hunting-grounds  being  clearly 
desiLiiiated.   MS.  of  '32  in  Pinart  col. 

•^  /V/<.»,  KqHu.^  41-4;  XoL,  84-8.  P.  notes  that  the  Comanche  chief  at  this 
time  was  a  son  of  the  old  chief  Maya,  educated  at  Sta  Fe,  and  a  tinn  friend 
of  tlie  Span.  Ho  also  says  the  Americans  ha;l  established  gnn  factories  (?) 
amo.ig  the  Jumanas  and  Cahiguas,  and  muskets  and  powder  from  tliis  source 
were  obtaini-d  for  N.  Mux.  (Tliis  is  in  a  note,  wliich  may  possibly  be  of  later 
date.)  In  connection  with  Sarracino's  cxpcd.,  resi>ectiiig  tiie  date  of  which 
Pino  may  be  in  error,  it  is  wi'U  to  note  that  in  Aug.  1808  an  Ind.  from  the 
Tularos  arrived  at  S.  Fernantlo,  C:d.,  with  a  Hog  that  had  been  sent  tlirough 
fa  oor«lilhra  of  10  tribes  by  a  captain  who  wished  to  know  if  it  were  true  that 
thrre  WiiVii  pailres  and  (jenf*'  (If  ntz^m  west  of  the  sierra,  Hijtt.  Cal.^  ii.  85.  I 
may  nf»tice  also  that  in  1H()1  a  project  for  opening  commun.  bet.  Cal.  and  N. 
Mex.  by  laud  wad  discussed  and  dismissed  iu  Mex.  Id.,  3-4. 
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reported  in  Mexico  in  January  1819,  that  Governor 
Melgares  had  in  December  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  defeated 
twice  more  in  February  and  March,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  finally  signed  on  August  21st.®  A  notable 
feature  of  this  affair  is  the  fact  that  the  Navajos,  being 
hard  pressed,  settled  diear  the  Moqui  towns,  and  the 
Moquis  sent  five  of  their  number  to  ask  aid  from  the 
Spaniards.  This  was  deemed  a  most  fortunate  occur- 
rence, opening  the  way  to  the  submission  of  this  nation 
after  an  apostasy  of  139  years.  It  was  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  of  the  practical 
result  nothing  is  known,  since  this  is  the  only  mention 
of  this  remnant  of  a  valiant  and  independent  people 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  records  of  the 
period. 

Under  the  decree  of  the  'junta  central  de  las  Es- 
panas,'  dated  February  14,  1810,  New  Mexico  was 
entitled  to  a  diputado  in  the  Spanish  c6rtes.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  August  the  alcaldes  and 
leading  men  of  the  province — there  being  no  ayunta- 
mientos — assembled  at  Santa  ¥6,  Governor  Manrique 
"presiding,  to  select  a  delegate. ^^     From  the  three  can- 

*Oaceta  de  Jfex.,  x.  (xxxix.-xl.)  186,  550-62,  1127-30;  Notidoso  Oen.,  June 

14,  Oct.  29,  *19.     In  the  2d  exped.   33  were  killed  and  14   captured,  with 

460  sheep  and  24  hones.     The  treaty  ia  given  in  IS  articles,  being  signeil  by 

h Navajo  chiefs.     A  native  general  was  to  be  appointed  aid  to  five  aa  near 

Jemes  as  possible,  being  held  responsible  for  hia  nation;  4  youths  or  one  chief 

were  to  be  held  as  hostages;  the  xi".  were  granted  all  their  old   territory  to 

cafioD  Largo,  boca  del  cafion  de  Chaci,  and  Agua  Azul;  and  they  bound 

themselves  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Moquis.     Notwithstanding  this  treaty, 

we  are  told  by  Davis  and  Prince,  But,  Sk.,  232,  El  Griwjo,  83^,  that  in  1820 

a  party  of  Navajos  coming  into  Jemes  to  make  a  treaty  were  foully  murdered 

h'the  inhab.,  under  their  aloalde,  Juan  Ant.  Vaca.     The  ringleaders  were 

^nested,  but  the  proceedings  dragged  along  till  *24,  when  they  were  released, 

^y  to  be  killed  oy  the  Navajos  10  years  Uter.     I  am  disposed  to  question 

the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 

^  These  representative  men  were  Jos^  Pino,  capt.  of  militia  and  ex-alcalde 
of  AlWrquerque;  Ant  Ortiz,  alferez  real;  Diego  Montoya  Ist  ale.  of  Sta  Fe; 
*^  Garcia  de  Mora,  retired  lieut.,  representing  Sta  Cruz  de  la  Cafiada;  Jose 
^igoel  Tafoya,  2d  ale.  of  Sta  F^,  for  29  years  corp.  in  the  compailia  veterana; 
Joie  Ant  Chavez,  1st  ale.  of  Alburquerque;  Manuel  Garcfa,  for  24  years  ale. 
of  La  Cafiada  and  partido;  Mig.  Ant  \aca,2d  ale.  of  Alburquerque;  Cleto 
Miera  y  Pacheoo,  ale.  of  S.  C&rlos  de  la  Alameda;  and  TomiU  Ortiz,  ale.  of 
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didates  receiving  the  higliest  number  of  votes  the 
delegate  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  honor  fell  to  Pe- 
dro Bautista  Pino,  an  old  and  influential  resident. 
Provided  with  instructions,  not  only  from  the  junta 
that  elected  him,  but  from  several  prominent  men, 
Don  Pedro  started  on  his  mission  in  October  1811, 
being,  as  he  believed,  the  first  native-bom  New  Mexi- 
can to  visit  Spain.  He  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  journey;  but  the  patriotic  people  contributed 
$9,000  as  a  donativo  to  the  cause  of  Fernando  VII." 
Of  Pino  s  labors  in  Spain  we  have  no  other  record 
than  his  report  of  November  1812  to  the  c6rtes,  pub- 
lished at  Cddiz  the  same  year,  and  37  years  later  at 
Mexico.  This  report  is  by  far  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  New  Mexico  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter,  being  a  very  complete  de- 
scription of  the  province,  with  its  institutions,  C(jndi- 
tion,  and  needs.  Of  course,  much  of  its  contents  is 
only  confirmatory  of  what  appears  from  other  original 
sources  in  earlier  chapters,  but  the  rest  is  utilized  in 
different  parts  of  this  chapter.  The  author  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  country  and  its  people, 

{)raising  in  high  terms  their  purity  of  blood,^"'  their 
oyalty  to  Spain,  and  their  bravery  in  defending  their 
homes  against  tlie  savage  tribes.  He  exaggerated — 
and  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  best  means  of  arous- 
ing the  attention  of  the  government — the  danger  of 
atrcrression  from  the  Americans  in  union  with  the  In- 
dian  tribes  of  the  plains. ^^     The  military  defence  of  the 

"The  other  two  candidates  were  Antonio  and  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz.  Pino 
took  with  him  hia  grandson  Juan  de  los  Reyes  Vaca  v  Pino,  aged  1  l.Bartolo- 
m^  Fernaiulcz  as  clerk,  who  died  on  the  voyage,  and  the  retired  soldier  Sal- 
vatlor  Leiva  y  Chavez.  Padre  Fran.  Osio  (Hocio),  for  2G  years  chaplain  at 
Sta  Fe,  fiiriii8he<l  a  Prottpecto  6  plun  »ohre  di/erentfs  soUciUuUs;  also  written 
suggestions  from  Mariano  de  la  Pefia,  Ignaoio  Sanchez  Vergara,  ale.  of  Jomes, 
Jose  (iutierrez,  Capt.  Bart.  Vaca,  and  Juan  Jose  Silva.  To  raise  the  ^,000 
some  of  the  citizens  are  said  to  have  *  sacrificed  the  liberty  of  their  sons. ' 

**  Ho  says  there  were  al>solutely  no  negro  ccuft^u  in  N.  Mex.,  only  Span, 
and  Ind.  blood.  This,  I  think,  is  not  strictly  true,  as  in  earlier  time^  there 
hail  been  complaints  of  inii^ed-breed  colonists  and  a  vicious  mulatto  element  in 
the  i>opulation. 

"Pino  states  that  the  Amer..  noting  how  N.  Mex  is  neglected  by  Spain^ 
have  tried  in  various  ways,  by  ofTers  of  liberal  and  protecting  laws,  adT«ii^ 
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country  was  naturally  held  out  as  the  great  object  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  accordingly  Pino  demanded,  not 
only  a  reorganization  of  the  military  service,  including 
the  payment  of  citizens  doing  duty  as  soldiers,  but  the 
founding  of  five  new  presidios,  or  rather  the  transfer 
to  the  north  of  frontier  presidios  no  longer  needed  in 
the  Provincias  Intemas.     Other  demands  were  for  a 
separate  bishopric,  with  a  college  and  system  of  schools 
to  be  supported  by  the  tithes;   and  for  a  civil  and 
criminal  audiencia  at  Chihuahua,  that  of  Guadalajara 
being  too  distant  for  any  practical  benefit  to  New 
Mexico.^*     Except  that  the  establishment  of  a  bishop- 
ric was  ordered  the  next  year,  no  special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  delegate's  demands.     Don  Pedro  Bautista 
came  home  and  was  reelected  for  1820-1.     The  sum 
of  $6,000  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  pay  his  expenses,  but 
on  reaching  Vera  Cruz  he  could  only  obtain  of  this 
Bum  enough  to  pay  for  his  journey  to  that  point;  and 
^s  his  arrival  in  Spain  would  be  late  in  any  event,  he 


OS  commerce,  etc.,  to  attract  the  people,  with  a  view  of  joining  N.  Mex. 
their  Louisiaaa  purchase;  they  have  also  tried  with  much  success  to  con- 
'V^ince  the  Ind.  that  the  Span,  are  by  no  means  invincible,  but  that  with  Amer. 
eapons,  etc.,  they  may  hope  to  conquer  the  province;  yet  the  people  of  N. 
ex.  have  never  yielded  to  the  temptation. 

**  Pino  (Pedro  Bautista),  Exposidon  sucinta  y  aencilla  de  la  provincia  del  N. 

(ex.;  hecJta  por  9U  diputado  en  cdrtes. .  .con  arreglo  d  sus  mstrucdoneA.     Cddiz, 

.  $12,  8vo,  48  p.,  21.     Also  republished  with  various  additions  by  Jose  Ag'as> 

^in  de  E^udero,  at  Mex.,  1S49,  as  NoUdaa  histdricas  y  esladisticas  de  la  anlUjua 

»rnmncpi  del  Nuevo- Mexico,  presetUadaa  por  au  diputado  en  ctkies  D.  Pedro  Bau- 

Pino  en  Cadiz  el  ailo  de  181S,     Adicionadas  por  el  Lie,  D,  A  ntonio  liarreiro 

1830,  y  uUimamente  anotadaa  por  el  Lie.  Don  Jos^  Ayustin  de  Escudero,  para 

comiition  estadigtica  mUitar  de  la  Repuhlica  Mexicana,    Mex.,  1849,  8vo,  98  p., 

I.    The  work  of  Barreiro  alluded  to  I  have  not  seen,  but  have  his  Ojeada 

Xnevo- Mexico,  of  1832,  in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  Pino,  though  his 

ork  may  have  been  nsed  as  a  base.     Juan  Lopez  Cancelada  is  sail  to  have 

Ben  the  writer  of  the  Exposidon,  using  information  supplied  by  Pino;  a  i^ 

^"^  U  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  paragraph  entitled  Regahx  que  ne  hacen  d  los  gen- 

^^tt  (Noticias,  p.  87-8),  the  initial  capitals  of  the  sentences  spell  C.'s  name. 

^^  The  five  presidios  asked  for  were  to  be  at  M  Paso,  Rio  de  Pecos,  Socorro, 

^^•08,  and  (as  a  depot  of  supplies,  etc. )  at  S.  Crist<51>al.     The  term  of  service 

■  or  tetUera  should  be  reduced.     Through  Pino  the  people  also  asked  that  the 

p'^vince  should  be  divided  into  3,  each  with  a  cov.     These  positions  should 

5^  o^  3  grades,  in  resfiect  of  salary  and  rank,  and  each  gov.  should  begin  with 

**«  lowest  grade,  being  promoted  for  good  conduct  and  experience.     The 

*^W-iei  shonld  be  $25,000,  $35,000,  and  §45,000,  respectively,  which  in  the 

^SKi^g&te  would  not  be  much  more  than  the  govt  now  costs,  and  besides 

Sych  larger  savinss  mieht  be  effected  by  suppressing  useless  positions  in 

inch  as  wX  of  viceroy!    Clearly  Don  Pedro  was  a  man  of  some 

%fr.  Asn.  AKD  N.  Mix.   19 
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decided  to  return  home,  'no  obstante  sua  descos  de 
servir  i,  la  patria.'^** 

All  of  the  old  Louisiana  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762-3  and  re- 
turned to  France  in  1800,  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  From  this  date  to  1819  the 
question  of  boundary  between  United  States  territory 
and  Spanish  possessions  was  an  open  one.  Negotiations 
on  the  subject  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  Texas, 
and  are  treated  in  another  work  of  this  series. ^^  Near 
the  coast  the  line  between  Louisiana  and  Texas  had 
by  long  occupation  been  practically  settled  for  many 
years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  partisan  theorists; 
out  in  the  interior  no  boundary  had  ever  been  fixed  or 
needed,  and  indeed,  little  was  known  geographically 
of  that  region.  An  equitable  line  would  have  been 
one  from  a  point  on  Red  River  above  the  settlements 
extending  north-westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  New  Mexican  outposts.  By 
way  of  bluster,  the  Americans,  without  a  shadow  of 
riglit,  sometimes  claimed  all  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Spaniards,  with  but  slightly  better  reasons,  all  to 
the  Missouri;  but  the  real  ideas  of  the  two  nations  did 
not  differ  materially.  The  Americans  thought  that 
Red  River  might  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  south- 
eastward, so  as  to  constitute  in  itself  the  proper  boun- 
dary;^' the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  in  a  sense 
regarded  the  Arkansas,  or  Napestle,  as  the  practical 
limit  of  tlie  territory  explored  by  them  in  their  Indian 
campaigns;  and  thus  the  territory  tliat  might  plausibly 

^'•"Diarhdc  CorUn  EdrtmnUnnruiA,  Oct.  21,  1821,  vol.  ii.,  MS.,  10;  Arisspe, 
hha  ijrni-'raly  50.  lu  Piao's  letter  to  the  Cortes  explaining  his  non-attendance, 
he  coinpLiiiis  that  the  (lecreus  of  that  hotly  in  response  to  his  i&rjxxtciow,  though 
conlinucd  hy  royal  onliT  of  May  9,  '13  (probably  on  the  bishopic,  etc.),  had 
not  boeii  curried  into  etlect. 

^*^Sce  Jli^.  Noi'fJi  Mix.  SkUcfi,  ii.,  with  references  to  the  original  correspond- 
ence. 

*"  Pike's  narrative,  to  be  noted  presently,  shows  this  general  idea;  yet  some 
earlier  maps — see,  for  instance,  that  of  Lj  Page  du  Pratz,  1757,  in  Hist.  N.  W, 
Coa^it,  i.  GOl — represent,  not  only  the  Red  River,  but  the  Arkansas,  as  too  far 
south  in  the  interior  to  serve  the  purpose,  having  their  sources  south  of  Santa 
Fe. 
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be  the  subject  of  dispute  was  of  slight  extent  and  value, 
and  would  disappear  when  on  exploration  Red  River 
should  be  found  not  to  have  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  far  south  of  the  legitimate  Spanish  boun- 
dary. And  indeed,  in  the  final  settlement  of  1819, 
the  Spanish  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas from  the  mountains  down  to  longitude  23''  became, 
and  most  equitably,  the  permanent  dividing  line. 

Between  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  there  had 
been  no  trade  or  habitual  communication  before  1800, 
though  some  slight  efforts  had  been  made  to  open 
such  intercourse.  From  both  directions,  however,  a 
flourishing  trade  with  the  Indians  had  grown  up.  In 
1804  William  Morrison  of  Kaskaskia,  despatching 
the  Creole  trader  Baptiste  Lalande  up  the  Platte, 
instructed  him  to  carry  his  goods  to  Santa  F^,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  commercial  prospects  in  that  direction. 
Obeying  his  instructions,  Lalande  succeeded  in  being 
arrested  by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  to  the  capital. 
The  New  Mexicans  liked  the  goods,  and  Baptiste  liked 
the  country  so  well  that  he  resolved  to  settle  there, 
and  even  omitted  the  formality  of  accounting  to  Mor- 
rison for  the  consignment.^*  In  1805  James  Pursley, 
a  Kentuckian  who  left  St  Louis  three  years  before, 
after  many  adventures  among  the  Indians,  was  sent 
by  the  latter  to  negotiate  for  Spanish  trade,  and  after 
succeeding  in  this  mission  he  also  settled  at  Santa  F^, 
working  as  a  carpenter." 

Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the  sixth  United 
States  infantry,  after  an  exploration  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  while  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  engaged  in 
their  famous  expedition  to  the  far  west,  was  sent  with 
twenty-two  men  in  1806  to  explore  the  country  of  the 
Red  and   Arkansas  rivers,  and  to  establish  a  good 

"/Sfa**  AceL  qf  Bxped.,  1»6,  210.  P.  found  L.  at  Sta  F^  in  reduced 
eircnmstanoes  in  1807.  Escndero,  in  Pino^  Not.,  74,  saysL.  died  inN.  Mez., 
leavinff  a  Urge  family  and  great  wealth. 

^Flke^M  Acct,  Ejpped.,  app.  iii.  16-17.  Pike  seems  to  be  the  sonrce  of  all 
that  ii  known  of  Ponley  and  Lalande,  being  followed  by  Gregg,  Prince,  and 
others  who  have  written  on  the  Sta  Fd  trade.  Prince,  however,  has  a  few 
•iabarmtioiw  of  petty  items  that  may  possibly  come  from  other  sources. 
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understanding  with  the  Indians,  especially  with  the 
Comanches.  His  mission  was  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Melgares  from  the  opposite  direction, 
though  his  force  was  much  less  imposing.  His  pre- 
liminary and  successful  negotiations  with  the  Osages, 
Pawnees,  and  other  nations,  from  the  start  in  July  from 
the  Missouri  River  at  Belle  Fontaine,  have  no  special 
connection  with  the  annals  of  New  Mexico.  In 
October  he  was  on  the  Arkansas,  where,  as  before 
reaching  that  stream,  he  found  frequent  traces  of  the 
Spaniards'  recent  visit.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  with  a  part  of  the  men,  embarked 
in  boats  on  the  river  to  follow  it  down  to  the  Missouri 
junction ;  while  Pike,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  started 
up  the  river  for  the  mountains,  intending,  according  to 
his  instructions,  to  return  by  the  Red  River  to  Natchi- 
toches.^ 

Pike  had  no  serious  troubles  with  the  Indians; 
neither  did  he  accomplish  anything  in  his  mission  of 
conciliating^  their  good-will.  Late  in  November  he 
was  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  peak  which  has  since  borne 
his  name.  Then  followed  two  mhnths  of  winter 
wanderings  in  the  snows  and  mountains  and  parks  of 
what  is  now  Colorado,^*  marked  by  the  most  terrible 
sufferings  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  all  did  not  perish.  Crossing  the  range  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modern  Leadville,  Pike  thounrht  himself 
on  the  Red  River;  but  after  a  perilous  descent  though 
the  canon,  found  himself  back  at  his  old  camp  on  the 
Arkansas.  Again  he  struggled  on,  over  another  series 
of  ranges,  and  at  the  end  of  January  1807  succeeded 
with  part  of  his  eornpanious — the  rest  being  left  behind 
with    frozen    feet — on  reaching   another  large    river, 

*'Tlie  company  after  the  separation  consisted  of  Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  Dr 
John  H.  Robinson,  Sergt.  Win  E.  Meek,*  Corp.  Jeremiah  Jackson, *  private 
H(;nry  Kennerinan,  John  Brown,  Jacob  Carter,*  Thos  Dougherty,*  \Vm 
(lorden,  Theodore  Miller,*  Hugh  Menaugh,  Jacob  Mountjoy,  Alex.  Roy,' 
John  Sparks,*  Fat.  Smith,*  Freegift  Stoute,  and  Baroney  Vaaquez*  as 
int(>rpreter.  Those  marked  with  a  star  did  not  reach  Sta  Fe  and  Chihus^uA 
with  rike,  as  explained  later. 

■'^  Sec  Hint,  ColoradOf  this  series. 
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which  must,  he  thought,  be  the  Red  at  last.  His  plan 
was  to  descend  the  stream  in  boats  or  rafits  to  Natchi- 
toches ;  therefore  he  sought  a  suitable  spot  for  a  for- 
tified camp,  where  the  necessary  preparations  might 
be  made,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  the  party  might  be 
brought,  as  a  few  of  them  soon  were.*^  I  give  a  copy 
of  the  western  portion  of  Pike's  map,  showing  his 
route  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  lieutenant's  instructions  required  him  to  be 
very  cautious  as  he  approached  the  Spanish  frontier.^ 
His  idea  of  the  boundary,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar,  for  he  built  his  fort,  not  on  the  eastern 
or  American  side  of  his  Red  River,  but  five  miles  up 
a  western  branch  I  Here  he  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  desired  to  extend  his  exploration  into 
Spanish  territory,  or  at  least  to  learn  the  geographic 
relation  of  his  fort  to  Santa  F^ ;  and  he  had  a  pretext 
ready,  for  he  had  brought  William  Morrison's  bill 
against  Lalande,  and  with  this  document  Dr  Robinson 
started  alone  on  February  7th  for  the  city  of  Holy 
Faith.  Ten  days  later  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  an 
Indian  made  their  appearance,  regarded  by  Pike  as 
spies,  who  said  they  had  come  from  Santa  ¥6  in  four 
days,  and  that  Robinson  had  arrived  in  safety;  learned 
the  location  of  the  fort,  and  Pike's  intention  to  de- 
scend the  river  to  Natchitoches ;  and  departed.  An- 
other ten  days  passed,  and  then  came  a  force  of  50 
dragoons  and  50  militia  under  lieutenants  called  in 
the  rarrative  Imiacio  Saltelo  and  Bartolomd  Fernan- 
dez.     Now  Pike  was  informed  that  he  was  not  on 

"  The  8  names  marked  with  a  ttar  in  note  20  are  those  who  did  not  come 
to  the  camp  before  Pike's  departure.  They  were  brought  into  Sta  Fe  a  little 
later,  bat  I  find  no  definite  record  of  what  became  of  them.  P.  had  8  men 
vith  him.    The  map  is  taken  from  the  French  edition. 

**  'As  your  interview  with  the  Oomanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the 
head  branches  of  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers,  you  may  find  yoursefjf  approxi- 
mated to  the  settlements  of  N.  Mex.,  and  there  it  will  be  necessary  yon 
•boold  more  with  great  circumspection,  to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reoon- 
nnitrim^  parties  from  that  provmce,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  offence;  because 
file  ainirs  of  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  amicable 
adjustment,  and  moreover  it  is  the  desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  harmonious  intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
parfeiciilarly  our  near  neighbors,  the  Spaniards.'  Pike's  AccL  Exiped.,  108. 
taie  instroe.  were  given  by  Oen.  James  Wilkinson. 
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Red  River,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  his  camp  being 
on  the  Conejos  just  above  the  junction;  whereupon 
he  at  once  lowered  his  flag,  for  he  could  but  admit — 


PlKK'a    KXPEUITIUN,    1806-7. 


especially  in  the  presence  of  100  soldiers— that  the 
Spaniards  might  have  some  legitimate  claim  to  terri- 
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tory  occupied  by  them  for  over  two  centuriea  The 
Spaniards  were  most  courteous  and  kind,  supplying 
the  half-starved  and  half-naked  explorers  with  food 
and  blankets;  but  the  oflScers  presently  admitted,  what 
Pike  had  supposed  from  the  first,  that  the  Americans 
must  go  to  Santa  F^.  Accordingly,  they  started  on 
the  27th,  part  of  the  Spanish  force  remaining  behind 
to  bring  in  the  eight  explorers  who  had  not  yet  reached 
the  fort.^ 

The  route  from  the  Conejos  was  across  to  the 
Chama  and  down  that  stream  past  Ojo  Caliente  and 
San  Juan.  The  people  were  uniformly  kind  and  hos- 
pitable in  their  treatment  of  the  strangers,  though 
their  nondescript  and  ragged  apparel,  consisting  of 
overalls,  breech-cloths,  ana  leather  coats,  without  cov- 
ering for  the  head,  prompted  the  inquiry  if  the  Amer- 
icans were  a  tribe  living  in  houses  or  wearing  hats. 
Baptists  Lalande  and  another  Frenchman  tried  to 
gain  Pike's  confidence,  but  were  regarded  by  him  as 
spies.  Solomon  Colly,  one  of  the  Nolan  party,  was  liv- 
ing in  New  Mexico,  and  served  as  interpreter.*^  The 
arrival  at  Santa  F^  was  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  the 
adventurers  were  questioned  by  Grovemor  Alencaster, 
whose  conduct  was  courteous  and  dignified,  but  who 
said  that  Pike  and  his  men  must  appear  before  Gen- 
eral  Salcedo  at  Chihuahua.     Pike  denied  that  Dr 

**  Pike  aocoaes  the  Spaniah  lient.  of  deceiving  him,  by  claiming  at  first  to 
hare  come  from  Gov.  Alencaster  simply  to  aid  ine  unfortunate  explorers  and 
to  escort  them  via  Sta  Fe  to  the  real  Ked  River.  Possibly  there  was  some 
foundatioa  for  the  charge,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  Pike,  full  of  the  preju- 
diees  of  his  time  and  race,  regarding  himself  as  the  victim  of  outrage  on  ac- 
eoont  of  an  innocent  blunder,  exa^erates  the  matter.  The  fact  is,  that 
orders  from  the  com.  sen.  of  Provincias  Intemas  required  the  gov.,  and  very 
properly,  to  arrest  and  send  to  Chihuahua  any  Amer.  who  might  be  found  in 
Span,  territory,  always  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  violent  measures.  Pikers 
entry  may  have  been,  as  he  claims,  an  innocent  error,  yet  the  location  of  his 
fort,  as  already  noted,  even  on  the  Red  River  theory,  and  Robinson's  cominji^ 
alone  to  Sta  Fi§  as  to  a  place  not  far  off  or  very  difficult  to  find,  were  suspi- 
cious circumstances  strengthened  by  minor  details  of  Pike's  later  conduct. 
We  are  told  that,  while  the  leader  recognized  the  necessity  of  submittinff, 
some  of  the  men  were  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to  test  the  atrengui 
of  tbeir  fort  against  the  foe— or  having  a  dust  with  the  Spaniards.  Commu- 
nication was  chiefly  in  French,  Pike  knowins  but  few  words  of  Spanish. 

*Hee  HiaL  North  Mex.  Statea  and  Texaalot  NoUn's  adventures  in  Tezaa 
andChih. 
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Robinson  was  a  member  of  his  party;  attempted  by  a 
ruse  to  prevent  the  examination  of  his  papers,  deem- 
ing himself  sadly  *  deceived'  when  the  ffovemor 
shrewdly  prevented  the  success  of  his  trick;*"  and 
occasionally  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a  firee-born  Ameri- 
can to  ]>e  suspicious,  independent,  and  disagreeable  to 
the  vei^e  of  insolence.  It  was  never  quite  clear  to 
any  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  a  Spanish  oflScial 
might  rightfully  interfere  with  his  personal  freedom 
to  do  as  he  pleased.  Yet  Pike  frankly  admits  the 
kindness  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  says  much  in 
praise  of  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico.  As  men,  he 
and  his  party  were  well  treated ;  as  Americans,  they 
must  needs  have  a  grievance.  Though  assured  he 
was  not  a  prisoner.  Pike  insisted  on  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Chihuahua. 

Thev  left  the  capital  on  March  4th,  after  a  dinner 
given  by  the  governor  in  their  honor,  Alencaster  tak- 
ing Pike  in  his  coach  drawn  by  six  mules  for  three 
miles.  Captain  Antonio  Almansa  commanded  the 
escort,  and  the  route  was  by  way  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Alburquerque  to  a  point  below  Isleta,*^   where 

'"Pike  distributed  the  important  papers  among  his  men,  showimr  his 
trunk  contaiuing  the  rest  to  the  gov.,  who  seemed  satisfied  and  returned  the 
trunk.  Then  P.  collected  the  papers,  fearing  the  men,  who  were  drinking 
pretty  freely,  might  lose  them  or  sive  them  up.  But  next  morning  tlie  gov. 
callea  for  the  trunk  again,  and  Zcoulon  was  outwitted  I 

*'  The  pl;ioe8  named  by  P.  below  Alburquerque  are  Tousac,  S.  Fornandei^ 
Sabinez  (Siibinal),  Jacales,  an<l  Sibilleta  (Sevilleta,  or  CeboUeta,  ace.  to  Prince). 
These  may  be  supposed  to  include  Isleta,  Tom^,  and  Belen,  Sabinal  being  the 
only  name  which  may  be  approximately  correct.  Sibilleta,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  described  as  a  fine  and  regular  village,  and  such  a  place  it 
mentioned  in  several  Span,  records  as  the  startins-point  of  the  caravaiifl» 
sometimes  garrisoned  by  7  men.  Of  its  founding  1  find  no  record,  nor  is  it 
menti()ne<l  in  statistical  lists  of  '20-1. 

At  8 to  Domingo  rich  paintings  and  images  were  noted  in  the  church;  at 
S.  Felipe  a  fine  bridge  across  the  river.  Here  Pailre  Rubi  was  found  to  be  a 
liberal  and  educated  man,  showing  a  valuable  statistical  table.  Sandfa  is 
called  St  Dies.  At  Alburquerque  P.  Ambrosio  Guerra  was  hospitable,  though 
sadly  disappointed  that  he  could  not  make  a  Christian  of  Pike.  Here  a  pai^ 
of  beautiful  ^irls  contributed  to  the  entertainment,  including  two  of  English 
parentiige,  who  had  been  rescued  from  Ind.  captivity.  Apparently  at  Isleta 
(not  named)  Dr  Robinson  was  added  to  the  party,  and  tola  the  story  of  his 
adventures.  Tliey  were  welcomed  with  a  dance  at  Tousac  (Tome  ?);  and  at 
S.  Fernandez  met  Melgares,  who  sent  out  an  order  for  the  handsomest  eiria 
of  the  region  to  be  sent  in  for  a  fandango,  *  which  portrays  more  clearly  uiaa 
a  chapter  of  observations  the  degraded  state  of  the  common  people. 
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Lieutenant  Facundo  Melgares,  returning  southward 
with  his  dragoons,  took  charge  of  the  party.  For 
Almansa  and  Melgares  Pike  has  nothing  but  words 
of  praise.  Starting  on  March  11th,  they  reached  El 
Paso  on  the  21st  and  Chihuahua  on  April  2d.  Here 
Greneral  Salcedo  treated  them  much  as  Governor 
Alencaster  had  done,  but  insisted  on  retaining  Pike's 
papers.  The  Americans  were  finally  sent  home 
through  Coahuila  and  Texas  under  an  escort,  leaving 
Chihuahua  at  the  end  of  April,  and  reaching  Natchi- 
toches in  July.  Pike's  book  was  published  in  1810; 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  lost  his  life 
at  the  taking  of  Toronto  in  1813.  His  narrative  was 
interesting,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  of  much 
value.  Naturally,  it  adds  but  little  if  anything  to  in- 
formation derived  from  Pino  and  the  archive  records, 
yet  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ci^e  it  on  several  points.** 

Moved  by  Pike's  account  of  the  New  Mexican 
country,  and  entertaining  an  idea,  perhaps,  that  Hi- 
dalcro's  revolution  had  removed  the  old  restrictions  on 
trade,  Robert  McKnight,  with  a  party  of  nine  or  ten, 
crossed  the  plains  in  1812,  and  reached  Santa  F^. 
The  result  was  that  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
they  were  arrested,  being  held  in  Chihuahua  and 
Durango  as  prisoners  untU  1822,  when  they  were  re- 

**  Pike  {Zefmhn  Montgomery).  An  account  qf  expeditions  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mmmssippij  and  through  ike  western  parts  qf  Loutsiana  to  the  sources  qf  tJie  Arkan- 
mw^  Kcms,  La  Platte,  and  Pkrre  Jaun,  rivers;  performed  by  order  qfthe  govern- 
ment qf  the  Ufuted  States,  during  tfie  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807.  And  a  tour 
tkromgh  the  interior  parts  of  New  Spain,  when  conducted  dirough  these  provinces, 
ijf  order  qf  the  eaptain-general,  in  the  year  1807.  By  Major  Z.  M.  Pile.  libtS' 
trated  by  maps  and  charts,  PhiL,  1810,  8vo,  with  portrait.  Parts  ii.,  iii.,  con- 
tain the  exped.  to  N.  Mex.  and  Chih.,  from  p.  107;  also  descriptive  and 
docunentary  appendices  to  parts  ii.,  iii.,  separately  paged.  Also  an  English 
edition,  from  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections  and  notes  by 
the  editor,  Thomas  Rees,  under  the  title  Pike*s  Exploratory  Tinvels,  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1811,  4to;  and  the  French  translation  of  M.  Breton,  Pike,  Voyage  au 
Notaeau  Mexique,  Paris,  1812,  8vo,  2  vol.  See  also  Warren's  Memoir,  20-1 ; 
Primee's  HisL  8k.,  246-^5;  Pino,  Expos.,  14-15;  Barreiro,  OJeada,  30  (Pike 
being  'Paykie'to  the  Span.);  Sta  Fi  Conquest,  9;  instructions  in  Annals  of 
Omq.,  1806-9.  app.  1789-»4;  Sta  Fi,  N.  Mex.  Review,  July  29,  '83;  Binglev^s 
Tnueis,  228-39;  also  Meline,  Gregg,  and  all  the  well-known  writers  on  N. 
MeoL  sabjects.  There  is  no  other  soorce  of  real  information  than  Pike's  origi- 
mlaarrstiTe, 
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leased  by  Iturbide's  order.  Efforts  had  been  made  in 
1817  in  their  behalf,  at  the  intercession  of  John  Scott, 
the  Missouri  congressman,  by  Secretary  Adams, 
through  the  Spanish  minister  Onis;  but  though  the 
latter  wrote  on  the  subject  both  to  king  and  viceroy 
nothing  could  be  effect^** 

In  1815  Auguste  P.  Choteau  and  Julius  de  Mun 
formed  a  partnership,  and  went  with  a  large  party  to 
the  upper  Arkansas  to  hunt  and  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. They  claim  to  have  confined  tlieir  operations 
to  American  territory,  which  was  perhaps  somewhat 
elastic  in  their  eyes;  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  their 
version.  Visiting  Taos  and  Santa  F6  in  1816  they 
were  most  favorably  received  by  Grovemor  Mainez,  a 
very  polite  old  gentleman,  who  said  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  their  trapping  and  trading  east  of  the 
mountain.^  and  north  of  Red  River.  He  even  thought 
he  might  get  from  the  general  for  them  a  license  to 
hunt  beaver  on  the  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Re- 
tiring to  the  north  to  await  the  desired  permission, 
they  were  often  visited  by  parties  from  the  settlements, 
who  came  to  trade.  But  earlv  in  1817,  after  Gk)v- 
ernor  Allande'd  accession,  there  was  a  decided  change 
of  Spanish  policy.  A  force  of  200  men  under  Lieu- 
tenant Francisco  Salazar,  marched  out  to  search  for 
an  American  fort,  said  to  exist  on  the  Rio  de  las 
Animas,  with  cannon  and  20,000  men!  This  fort  was 
not  found,  but  in  June  Sergeant  Mariano  Bernal  was 
sent  out  to  arrest  the  Americans,  and  not  only  did  he 
bring  in  Choteau,  De  Mun,  and  24  men  as  prisoners, 
but  opened  their  caches  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  and 

^Stn  /V,  Mv  Mage  from  the  president  cf  the  IT.  S.^  trangmiUing. .  ,ir\formatkm 
rrUitiir  to  Uie.  nrrr^t  and  imprisonment  qf  certain  American  citizens  at  Sta  Fi, 
Waah.,  April  IT),  '18,  8vo,  2:^  p.;  also  Amer.  Sl  Pap.,  xii.  435-52;  U.  S.  Oori 
/)or.,15th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  319,  471;  Id.,  18th  Cong.  2d  Seas.,  Sen.  Doc  7,  p. 
3:  AnnaU  of  CowpeM,  1817-18,  ii.  1954-66;  Oregg'aConLqf  the  Prairies,  i.  ls>- 
20;  and  other  works  on  the  Sta  Fe  tnule.  The  names  as  given  by  Scott 
were  R<)lu;rt  McKnight,  Benj.  Shrive,  James  Baird,  Alfred  Allen,  Michael 
M'Donou^'h,  Win  Miues,  Samuel  Chambers,  Peter  Banm,  Thomas  Cook,  and 
Micr8,  an  interpreter,  with  perhaps  others.  It  is  said  that  2  of  them  escaped 
in  a  canoe  down  the  Canadian  in  ^1.  Foster,  Lob  Anq.  m  '47,  MS.,  3-4,  sayi 
that  in  '45  McKnight  was  one  of  the  ownen  of  the  Sta  Rita  copper  mines. 
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took  goods  to  the  value  of  $30,380.74^.  At  Santa 
Fe  the  prisoners  were  tried  by  court-martial,  kept  for 
48  hours  in  jail,  and  then  dismissed  without  their 
property.  In  September  they  were  back  at  St  Louis 
appealing  to  congress  for  relief.  In  1825-6  their 
claim  for  $50,000  damages  was  still  being  urged;  and 
ill  1836  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  reported 
"that  the  demand  ought  to  be  made  and  pressed  with 
an  earnestness  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
injury  and  the  unreasonable  delay  which  has  arisen  in 
making  satisfaction  for  it."  Ex  parte  testimony  in 
such  claims  for  damages  must  of  course  be  taken  with 
due  allowances.*^ 

With  the  independence  of  1821-2  the  Santa  F^  trade 
proper — legitimate  but  for  some  liberties  taken  with 
Mexican  custom-house  regulations,  and  unobstructed 
except  by  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey  across 
the  plains — may  be  said  to  have  begun;  and  it  will 
be  a  prominent  topic  of  later  annals.  Captains  Glenn, 
Becknell,  and  Stephen  Cooper  were  the  men  who  in 
1821-2  visited  Sante  ¥6  with  small  parties,  making 
large  profits  on  the  limited  quantities  of  goods  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  market,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  future  success.  About  these  earliest  trips 
we  have  but  little  information,  except  that  the  traders, 
uncertain  as  to  the  best  route,  endured  terrible  suffer- 
ings from  thirst  Becknell  made  two  trips.  Major 
Cooper  still  lives  in  California,  as  I  write  in  1886; 
and  from  Joel  P.  Walker,  one  of  his  companions,  I 
have  an  original  narrative  of  their  adventures.*^ 

^Sta  /V,  Me88,,  etc,  as  in  note  29,  a  larger  part  of  the  pamphlet  being 
deroted  to  ^e  Ohoteau  claim  than  to  the  McKni^ht  amiir.  The  doc. 
include  a  long  narrative  by  Jnlins  de  Man,  at  St  Liouis,  Nov.  25,  '17,  and  a 
■worn  statement  of  11  members  of  the  party — French  Canadians  all  signing 
with  a  *X'— dated  Sent  25,  17.  On  the  claim  in  1825-36,  see  U,  8.  Govt 
Doc,  24th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  nos.  400,  424.  Mention  in  NiUs*  Reg., 
xiv.  47;  zri  272;  zzyii.  312.  There  was  another  claim,  for  the  imprisonment 
of  J.  Farro,  bat  no  particolan  are  given. 

A  WaSbtr  {J.  P.),  Narraikfe  qfa  Pioneer  qf  '41,  MS.  For  details  of  their 
adfOitiifM  with  Ind.  and  saflEerings  for  want  of  water,  I  have  no  space. 
dpi.  Joe  Walker,  brother  of  Joel,  with  a  party  of  trappers,  joined  Cooper 
«■  ^M  wmr  and  acoompaiiied  him  to  Taos.  See  also,  on  these  exped.,  Gregg's 
CUm.  Pfnirlm.  L  20-4;  Mtendem,  in  Pino,  Noi,,  75;  N'M  Reg.,  xxiii  16,  177; 
aBf&  Sift}  xJEViiL  M;  iVteoe*«  HiaL  8k.,  271-3. 
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• 

The  general  subject  of  early  exploration,  hunting 
and  trapping,  and  Indian  trade  and  warfare,  in  the 
great  interior,  though  one  that  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  each  of  these  Pacific  States,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  fully  treated  in  any  one  of  my  vol- 
umes. In  each  I  note  those  expeditions  that  directly 
concern  its  territory,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  annals 
of  other  territories,  as  given  in  different  volumes  of 
this  series.  Some  chapters  on  Colorado  and  the  regions 
farther  north  will  be  found  useful  in  connection  with 
New  Mexican  history ;  and  matter  that  is  especially 
interesting  may  be  found  in  my  volumes  on  the  North- 
west Codst.^* 

During  these  22  years  the  population  of  gevie  de 
razon  may  be  said  to  have  increased  from  19,000  to 
30,000  in  New  Mexico  proper,  excluding  the  El  Paso 
district;  while  the  number  of  pueblo  Indians  remained 
practically  unchanged,  between  9,500  and  10,000.  Offi- 
cial reports  establish  these  figures  witli  tolerable  accu- 
racy, but  afford  no  satisfactory  basis  for  more  detailed 
classification.**     The  capital  villa  of  Santa  Fe  reached, 

^'^Coynera  LoH  TrafjprrSf  Cm.,  1859,  is  a  little  work  containing  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  uetaiU  of  the  early  trappers'  experieaces;  but  i  i  the 
part  concerning  N.  Mex.  there  is  evidently  a  serious  error  in  dates.  Work- 
man and  Spencer  in  1807-9  are  represented  as  having  crossed  from  the  upper 
Arkansas,  south  of  Pike  Peak,  to  the  Colorado,  descended  that  river  to  the 
ford,  started  on  the  Span,  trail  for  Sta  Fe,  met  a  caravan  from  that  town, 
acco:npanied  it  to  CaL,  and  returned  with  it  to  Sta  F^  in  1810,  and  lived 
there  for  15  years,  until  the  traders  came  often  from  the  east.  Bat  no  cara- 
vans croHHcd  from  N.  Mex.  to  C'al.  ia  Span,  times,  or  before  '22,  so  that  the 
date  must  be  wrong,  and  much  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  general  accuracy  of 
this  part  of  the  narrative.  The  northern  Sta  Fe  trail  to  Cal.  was  first  fol- 
lowed by  \Volf:.'dll,  in  '31,  and  the  trading  caravans  were  of  later  date. 

**  A  report  of  (rov.  Alencaster  in  1805,  given  in  Melinen  2,000  Miles,  212, 
gives  a  total  |>op.  of  20,626  Span,  and  8,152  Ind.,  besides  6,209  Span,  at  El 
Paso;  and  reports  of  Gov.  Melgares  in  '19-20  give  Span.  27,214  and  28,436; 
Ind.  8,626  and  9,923.  ArcL  SUi  Fi,  MS.  Reports  ot  the  custodio,  P.  Jose 
Pedro  Rubin  de  Cdis,  for  '20-1,  not  including  the  large  towns,  gives.  Span. 
17,401  and  10,174;  Ind.  7,840  and  9,0*4.  Id,  These  are  the  only  exact  re- 
ports that  are  reliable.  There  are  general  estimates,  for  the  most  part  includ- 
ing El  Paso  and  Ind.,  as  follows:  1803,  pop.  40,200,  ace.  to  Humuoldt,  Esttai 
Pol.,  155,  and  other  works,  followed  by  a  dozen  or  more  writers;  1804,  Gov. 
Chacon,  in  Arrh.  Sta  FS,  followed  by  Pino;  28,798  in  1801.  Prince's  Hist. 
SL'.,  230-1;  39,797.  Soc  Mex.  Gto^f.,  ii.  20.  Al)out  30,000,  half  Ind.  Pike, 
34,205  in  1810.  8oc.  Mex.  Oeo<j.,  vii.  138;  2da  ep.,  i.  291.  40,000,  perhaps 
60,000,  in  1811.  Pino,  Expos.,  44-5;  Not.,  14-17.     30,825.  HumboldL 
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perhaps,  a  population  of  6,000  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity; but  on  account  of  the  meagre  records,  frequent 
discrepancies,  and  irregular  grouping  of  the  settle- 
ments in  partidos,  local  items  of  population  have 
little  significance.  In  number,  location,  and  in  all 
respects  except  an  increase  of  Spanish  population  at 
certain  points,  the  settlements  remained  as  before,  and 
I  refer  to  the  final  note  of  the  preceding  chapter.** 

Commercial  methods  continued  as  before.  Pre- 
sumably, fairs  were  still  held  at  Taos  for  trade  with 
the  Indians,  though  I  find  no  direct  indication  of  the 
fact  in  this  period;**  each  autumn  the  great  caravan 
departed  for  the  south ;  at  El  Paso,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before,  the  company  was  divided,  small  parties 
seeking  difierent  markets;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
were  now  driven  from  the  province.  In  1805  the 
viceroy  decreed  that  all  goods  bartered  by  New  Mexi- 
cans at  the  annual  fair  in  San  Bartolomd  valley  from 
the  18th  to  the  23d  of  December  should  be  free  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  or  duties.**     Down  to  about  1798 

**  According  to  the  oflScial  reports  cited  in  note  33,  the  Span.  pop.  of  the 
leiding  towns,  most  or  all  including  outlying  ranchos,  in  iS05  aad  1820  was 
u  follows:  Sta  Fe,  3,741,  6,038;  La  CaAackK  2,188,  2,633;  Alburquerque, 
4,2M,  2,564;  S.  Juan  de  los  CabaUeros,  1,888,  2,125;  Abiquiti,  1,218,  2182 
(3,029  in  '21);  Belen,  1,588,  2,103  (1,766  in  '21);  Taos,  1,337,  1,252;  SUQara, 
%7,  1,116;  Isleta,  378,  2,324;  Picnrles,  17, 1,041.  In  the  report  of  '21  Socorro 
U  given  with  a  pop.  of  1,580.  The  largest  Ind.  puebloa  in  20-1  were:  Taos, 
731;  S.  ndefonso,  527;  Cochiti,  653;  Sta  Ana,  527;  Laguna,  950;  Acoma,  829; 
Zafli,  1,597;  and  Isleta,  513.  Humboldt  for  1803  gives  Sta  Fe  a  pop.  of  3,600, 
Alburquerque,  6,000,  Taos,  8,903;  Pike  in  1807,  with  a  good  oescrip.,  gives 
Su  Fe  4,50J  souls,  and  Pino  in  181 1  a  pop.  of  5,000.  Pocoa,  ace.  to  Pino,  was 
on  its  last  legs,  having  but  30  fighting  men  in  '11,  and  in  *2J  its  pop.  was  58. 
An  official  report  of  the  ayuntamiento  gives  the  pop.  of  £1  Paso  in  '22  as 
8,384  souls,  of  which  married  couples  101,  single  men  2,267,  single  women 
3,173,  widowers  305,  widows  4l7,  farmers  2,072,  artisans  681,  laborers 
269,  teachers  8,  priests  2,  merchants  5,  manuf.  6,  retired  soldiers  6,  stu- 
dents 3,  treasury  officials  2;  total  value  of  property  $234,018.  ArcL  Sta 
Fe,  MS.  Pike  describes  Ojo  Caliente  as  a  town  of  500  inhab.  and  a  mill;  and 
hi4  mention  of  several  unknown  names  in  the  south  has  been  noticed. 

^  April  24,  1806,  Gen.  Salcedo  orders  the  trade  with  Ind.  at  the  settle- 
ment j  to  be  encouraged.  A  rrh.  St  t  /V,  MS.  Possibly  the  Taos  trade  declined, 
or  was  more  scattered  to  other  points. 

'^Dec  18,  1805,  oriffinal  decree  of  the  viceroy  in  behalf  of  N.  Mex.  trade. 
Dinpos,  Varku,  L  131;  D^rio  de  Mex,,  i.  353.  All  duties  were  paid  ia  the 
south,  there  being  no  custom-house  in  N.  Mcx.  In  1803  Gov.  Cliacon  made 
a  report  on  the  indastries  of  N.  Mex.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  He  notes  the  divis- 
ino  of  the  caravans,  and  the  export  of  25,000  sheep  per  year  (Pike  makes  it 
30,000).     Interior  trade  is  earned  on  by  12  or  14  merchants,  only  2  or  3  of 
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no  coin  was  known,  but  later  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
soldiers  were  paid  in  money,  furnishing  a  supply  by 
no  means  adequate  to  provincial  needs.  The  govern- 
ment estanco  on  tobacco,  powder,  and  playing-cards, 
especially  the  first,  was  a  great  burden  for  the  people. 
The  total  value  of  imports,  as  given  by  Pino  from  an 
official  report  of  the  vera  Cruz  constdado  in  1804,  was 
$112,000  in  a  year;  while  the  exports,  chiefly  wool, 
wine,  and  peltries,  were  only  $60,000,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  $52,000  against  New  Mexico.  Ex- 
ports might  easily  be  tripled,  as  Pino  thought,  by 
proper  encouragement,  including  the  opening  of  ports 
on  the  Texas  and  Sonora  coasts.'^ 

There  were  no  new  developments  in  agricultural 
industries.  Products  in  New  Mexico  proper  were 
wholly  consumed  at  home,  and  irrigation  generally 
protected  the  inhabitants  against  drought,  as  in  1803 
and  1820-2;  and  the  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  tried 
to  follow  their  old  custom  of  storing  the  products  of 
plentiful  harvests,  though  the  improvident  settlers 
were  sometimes  caught  napping  and  suflTered  from 
scarcity.  All  reports  praise  the  agricultural,  and 
especially  the  stock-raising,  advantages  of  the  prov- 
ince, under  proper  encouragement.^*     Spanish  artisans 

them  using  their  owa  capital.  Everybotly  trades  iu  his  own  way,  often  a 
very  l>ad  way.  Pino  describes  the  preparations  and  outfit  of  the  caravans, 
starting  500  strong  from  La  Joya  dc  Sevilleta  in  Nov. ;  and  he  notes  that  a 
smaller  force  starting  in  1809  was  attacked  by  Ind.,  losing  several  kdlcd  and 
300  horses.  For  Pike's  statement  that  two  caravans  left  N.  Mex.,  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  autumn,  I  find  no  foundation;  and  the  satne  remark 
may  be  made  of  his  assertion  that  30,000  sheep  are  driven  each  year  from  the 
province.  Pike  gives  some  current  prices  as  follows:  flour,  1^2  i>er  100  lbs.; 
salt,  §5  per  mule-loa^l;  sheep,  $1  each;  pork,  25  cts  per  lb.;  baeves,  $5  each; 
wine  del  Paso,  $15  per  bbl. ;  horses,  $11  each;  mules,  $30  each;  superfine 
clt)ths.  ^J.')  per  yd;  fine  do,  $20;  linen,  $4;  and  other  dry  goods  in  proportion. 
An«l  Pino:  native  tobacco,  4  realos  per  lb.;  wheat  and  maize,  $1  per  fauega; 
cotton.  $,S  per  fimcga(I). 

^'  The  imports  included  $61,000  of  European  goods,  $7,000  Asiatic,  $34,000 
American,  and — though  N.  Mex.  was  a  stock-raising  country — $10,000  of 
liorses  and  mules.  Yet  the  gov.  in  1803  says  that  600  norsesand  moles  were 
annually  sent  away. 

^  C/^acor^  {Fernando),  Informe  del  (joheimador  sohrm Imltutrias  del  N,  Afex., 
1S03.  in  Arch.  Stn  /V,  M.S.,  dated  Aug.  23th.  Tobacco  raised  for  home  con- 
sumption oven  by  the  padres,  and  but  tor  the  estanco  on  cigars,  snuff,  etc.,  the 
pro«hict  niivrht  be  viustly  increased.  Books  on  agric.  and  stock-raising  much 
needed.     Wool,  sheep,  and  a  little  cotton  exporteX     No  use  male  of  timber. 
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included  a  few  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  nearly 
all  mechanical  and  other  work  was  done  by  the  In- 
dians, who  still  made  pottery  for  home  use,  tanned 
leather,  from  which  bridles  were  made,  and  wove  large 
quantities  of  coarse  blankets.  They  also  made  some 
prepress  in  weaving  cotton  textures  of  low  grade  under 
an  instructor  from  Mexico.^  Governor  Chacon,  in 
1803,  says  that  copper  is  abundant,  and  apparently 
rich,  but  no  mines  are  worked,  though  there  is  much 
coal  of  good  quality.  Pino,  in  1812,  also  notes  the 
existence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver, 
of  which  no  use  is  made;  but  Pike,  in  1807,  states 
that  a  copper  mine  west  of  the  river,  in  latitude  34^ 
yields  20,000  mule-loads  of  metal  annually,  while  ves- 
sels of  wrought  copper  were  among  the  country's  ex- 
ports. Bartlett  tells  us  that  the  Santa  Rita  mine — 
really  just  below  33** — was  worked  from  1804;  and 
Prince  gives  more  details,  to  the  effect  that  the  mine 
was  discovered  in  1800  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrisco, 
who  sold  it  in  1804  to  Francisco  Manuel  Elguea  of 
Chihuahua,  by  whom  work  was  at  once  begun,  100 
mules  being  constantly  employed  to  transport  the 
metal  to  Mexico  for  use  in  the  mint.^  I  think  there 
is  room  for  some  doubt  as  to  the  early  working  of  this 
mine,  though  a  beginning  was  probably  made  before 
1822.  Pino  says  that  old  silver  mines  were  found 
closed  up,  with  the  tools  inside,  and  doubtless  the 
prospect-holes  made  by  the  Spaniards  before  1680 
were  thus  found  occasionally;  but  there  is  little  or 

Fino  teUs  ns  that  maize  yields  50  to  1 00  f oliL  Tithes  amount  to  about  $10,000, 
uid  are  distributed  as  follows,  giving  an  idea  of  the  country's  products: 
maize  3,000 fanegas,  wheat 2,000  fan.,  vegetables  1,000 fan.,  wool  1,000  arrobas, 
cotton  40  arr.,  wine  400  arr.,  sheep  5,000,  ca.>es  200,  ffoats  500.  As  we  have 
leen,  there  are  some  slight  indications  that  each  pueblo,  in  earlier  times,  had 
4  sq.  leagues  of  land  assigned;  but  Pino  states  tnat  in  1811  a  pueblo  has  but 
1  league,  and  for  this  should  properly  have  500  Ind.  As  few  nave  over  300, 
there  is  much  land  not  used,  on  which  Span.  shouM  be  allowed  to  settle.  See 
mention  of  agric.  topics  in  Nottr.  A  nn,  Voy. ,  xxvi.  409;  Gordon  a  Hist,  and  Otog. 
Mem.,  S5-6;  Nika*  Reg.,  zzui.  16. 

^Pimo,  Brpoti.,  13;  Id.,  Not.,  10-20;  Pike's  Erphr.  Tmv.,  336. 

^BarileU's  Pen.  Narr.,  L  227-9;  Prince's  Hint.  Sk.,  241;  Sti  Fi,  N.  Mcx. 
Seriew,  July  29,  *S3.  In  1804  a  Comanche  reported  a  gold  mine  in  a  cerro  15 
d.  from  Pecos,  and  was  ordered  to  bring  in  some  of  the  ore.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS. 
Coal  meat  in  Soe,  Mex,  Otog,,  ii  20»  in  1805. 
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nothing  to  show  that  any  practical  mining  was  ever 
doDe  in  New  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule.  Stone  was 
not  used  for  building,  but  only  adobes;  yet  a  semi- 
transparent  yeso,  or  gypsum,  was  quarried  near  Santa 
Fe  and  used  for  window-panes.  Pike  calls  it  a  flex- 
ible talc."  Pino  tells  us  that  roads  in  the  province 
were  good,  but  he  did  not  allude  to  artificial  improve- 
ments. 

There  were  no  colleges  or  public  schools,  and  no 
professional  man — except  of  the  military  profession — 
or  priest  had  been  produced  in  New  Mexico.  There 
were  a  few  private  teachers  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
at  El  Paso  from  1806-7  a  school  seems  to  have  been 
maintained."  The  only  medical  man  in  the  country 
was  the  presidial  surgeon  at  Santa  F6.  Of  social 
manners  and  customs  we  have  nothing  pertaining  es- 
pecially to  this  period,  except  thie  somewhat  superficial 
observations  of  Pike.  He  represents  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, however,  as  brave,  industrious,  and  above  all 
hospitable,  but  somewhat  loose  in  their  ideas  of  moral- 
ity, implying  that  on  this  point  he  could  say  much 
more  than  would  be  in  good  taste,  considering  the 
kindntss  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  In  most 
social  respects  this  province  closely  resembled  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  condition  of  affairs  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  other  volumes  in  this  series. 

The  government  and  administration  of  justice  were 
still  essentially  military,  as  they  had  always  been,  the 
governor  being  also  military  chief  There  were  no 
ayuntaniicMiU)s  or  other  municipal  bodies,  no  courts, 
no  taxes,  no  treasuries  or  municipal  funds.  Each  of 
the  ei<j^]it  alcaldes  attended  to  all  local  matters  in  his 
own  alcalillay  being  responsible  to  the  governor,  from 
whose  decision  the  only  appeal  was  to  the  audiencia 
of  Guadalajara.  An  audiencia  at  Chihuahua  was 
dcHMned  an  urii^ent  necessity.  The  governor,  with  a 
salary  of  §4,000,  had  no  legal  adviser  or  notary,  but 

*^Tln'  yoso  is  mentioned  by  Chacon  and  Pino. 

*^  Five  hundred  and  eighty-four  children  in  attendance  in  1S06;  460  in 
1S07.  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.     Pino  says  there  were  no  beggars  or  vagrants. 
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was  aided  by  two  lieutenants  and  two  alfereces.  The 
alcaldes  were  vecinos,  who  got  no  pay.  A  lieutenant 
of  the  governor  in  his  military  capacity  ruled  at  El 
Paso  for  a  salary  of  $2,000.** 

The  regular  military  force  supported  by  the  royal 
treasury  was  121  men,  forming  the  presidial  or  veteran 
company  of  Santa  F^.**     But  Pino  states  that  an  av- 
erage force  of  1,500  men  had  been  required  to  defend 
the  province,  which  the  settlers  had  furnished  without 
pay,  and  even  armed  and  equipped  at  their  own  cost, 
thiis  saving  the  king  $43,090,000  in  the  past   118 
years. *^     There  was  probably  a  degree  of  exaggeration 
in  this,  but  the  deputy  complained,  with  reason,  that 
this  system  was  an  intolerable  burden,  urging   that 
New  Mexico  should  be  put  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  provinces;  that  the  militia  should  be 
properly  organized,  paid,  and  armed ;  and  that  five  pre- 
sidios shomd  be  established  or  transferred  from  the 
south.     In  January  1813  Pino  urged  this  part  of  his 
scheme  anew  in  the  c6rtes;  it   was  referred  to  the 
maision  ultra  marina;  and  in  May  some  kind  of  an 
order  had  been  issued  by  the  regency  to  the  viceroy, 
probably  one  to  investigate  and  report. *•     A  year  later 
Don  Simon  Elias,  being  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  re- 
ported against  the  transfer  of  the  southern  presidios 
to  New    Mexico,  but  favored   the    establishment  of 
Wo  new  ones  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  Sevilleta 
and  El  Paso.*^     So  nothing  was  done.     At  this  time 

**  Davis,  El  Grinffo,  83,  notes  the  execution  of  a  soldier  in  '15  for  a  petty 
theft  'as  an  evidence  of  the  iron  role  that  prevailed  in  those  days.*  By  the 
coQstitation  a  prov.  of  less  than  60,000  pop.  was  to  be  joined  to  the  adjoiuinff 
Prav.  for  the  election  of  a  dipntada  Sto  Domingo  wan  an  exception,  and 
Pino  argaed  that  N.  Mex.  should  be  another. 

^  Distrib.  as  follows,  aco.  to  Pino:  39  in  the  real  de  caballada,  or  movable 
detachment,  12  on  guard  at  the  capital,  7  at  Sevilleta  on  the  southern  frontier, 
ind  the  rest  scattered  at  various  points  with  the  militia.  The  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier was  1240.     Pike,  Bipplor,  Trav.,  344,  talks  of  a  force  of  1,000  dragoons  at 

*^  Pma,  ExDM,,  14-20;  Id.,  NoL,  41  4.  In  1808,  3  companies  of  militia  were 
organixed  unaer  captains  Lorenzo  Gutierrez,  Jos6  Fran,  rino,  and  Bartolome 
Vaca,  61  men  in  each  comp.;  but  down  to  1812  they  had  received  no  pay. 

«•  Diario  de  C&ries,  181^  xviL  60;  xix.  307. 

«  34ay  20,  '14,  jwport  of  Elias,  in  PinaH,  Doc.  HUt.  Ch%,  MS.,  15-24.    Coat 
oiBUYi  comp.,  127  men,  in  '14,  $36,644.  M^.  of  Pinart  CoL 
Hist.  Abu.  avd  H.  Xbx  .    29 
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the  presidio  of  Carrizal,  formerly  at  El  Paso,  was  no 
longer  considered  as  belonging  to  New  Mexico. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  christianized 
pueblo  Indians  neither  increased  nor  diminished  per- 
ceptibly in  these  22  years ;  nor  were  there  any  changes 
in  the  system  of  mission  management.  There  were 
from  19  to  22  Franciscan  friars  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions ;  but  they  lived  chiefly  at  the  places  having  a 
large  Spanish  population.  Pino  states  that  in  1811 
in  19  purely  Indian  pueblos  there  were  but  five  mis- 
sionaries. There  was  one  secular  priest  at  Santa  F6, 
and  there,  as  at  Alburquerque  and  Santa  Cruz,  the 
friars  were  supported  by  fees ;  the  rest  by  their  sinodos 
of  $330  from  the  royal  treasury.**  On  one  phase  of  the 
earlier  controversy — complaints  of  the  padres  against 
the  governor  and  alcaldes  for  ill-treating  the  Indians — 
I  find  nothing  new,  though  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  practical  reform  had  been  effected. 
Lieutenant  Pike  found  the  natives  virtually  slaves,  and 
cruelly  treated  by  the  Spanish  ofiicers.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  friars'  shortcomings  were  still  a  current  topic 
of  dispute.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
natives,  the  exact  purport  of  which  is  unknown  to  me, 
Protector-general  Andrade  at  Guadalajara  in  1810 
appointed  Felipe  Sandoval  'protector  partidario'  of 
the  New  Mexican  Indians.  Sandoval  in  his  report 
stated  that  the  padres  were  content  with  simply  saying 
mass,  and  the  neophytes  were  in  reality  deprived  of 
spiritual  instruction.  This  brought  out  a  reprimand 
from  the  bishop  of  Durango;  and  the  vice-custodio. 
Padre  Sebiistian  Alvarez,  called  upon  the  friars  for  a 
defence  in  ISIS.  Thev  indi^^fnantlv  denied  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  declaring  that  the  *  protector   was  not 

*^  Piu'K  -V«^.,  KVIO.  8S:  ErfKii*.,  7-8.  He  notes  that  an  Ind.  woman  will 
n<>t  K-ir  more  than  4  chiMrt?n,  taking  preventive  drinks.  In  '20-1,  there 
Wire  li)  *J1  pudres,  witli  11  suuvlos,  amounting  to  $3,289  or  $3,9(X).  iltocon, 
I'lr'o-n.f,  MS.  1  make  no  attempt  toreoonl  the  names  of  pa<irea  serving  dur- 
ing this  and  later  pt  nods,  thougn  many  of  them  might  probably  be  obtained 
from  old  mi3:>iou  registers  and  other  recordi  still  existing. 
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only  iDfluenced  by  evil  motives  but  was  a  thief.*®  No 
bishop  visited  the  province  after  1760,  and  therefore 
there  were  no  confirmations.  Delegate  Pino,  a  New 
Mexican  50  years  of  age,  had  never  seen  a  bishop 
until  he  came  to  Spain  in  1812.  He  urgently  de- 
manded the  erection  of  his  province  into  a  separate 
bishopric,  and  the  carrying-out  of  the  royal  order  and 
papal  bull  of  1777-9  in  favor  of  a  college.  His  idea 
was  that  the  tithes,  yielding  $9--l  0,000,  as  disadvan- 
tageously  rented,  were  ample  to  pay  the  episcopal 
salary  and  all  other  necessary  expenses;  besides,  the 
sfnodos  of  six  missions  might  justly  be  added,  since  the 
fees  at  Belen,  Isleta,  Abiquiii,  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan, 
and  Taos  would  suffice  for  the  friars'  support.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  26,  1813,  the  erection  of  a 
bishopric  and  establishment  of  the  college  were  de- 
creed by  the  c6rtes;  and  some  supplementary  instruc- 
tions were  issued  in  May;  but  practically  nothing  was 
done  under  Spanish  rule.^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of  polit- 
ical events  and  sentiments  in  New  Mexico  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  1811-21.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  great  national  struggle  sent  even  a  ripple 
of  excitement  to  the  northern  interior;  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  officials  and  people  here,  as 
in  California,  were  content  to  await  the  issue,  in  which 

^Appointment  of  Sandoval  Aug.  20,  1810,  in  Arch.  8Ui  F^,  MS.  Develop- 
ments of  1818.  N.  Mtx.y  Dd'civtas  dt  Mmtmerm^  in  Id.  On  March  26,  '18,  the 
^OT.  anil  bishop  were  asked  by  the  audiencia  to  see  that  the  Ind.  of  Jemes 
ishnuld  receive  proper  Christian  instruction  in  Spanish.  Id.  The  friars  who 
signed  the  D^tMOA  were  Mariano  Peflon,  Laguna;  Jose  Pedro  Rubf,  Belen; 
Joee  Ign.  Sanchez,  Isleta;  Dieso  Martinez  de  Arellano,  Sandia;  Gcrdnimo 
Riei^o,  S.  Felipe.  In  1805  Pa£re  Prada  asks  the  gov.  for  relief  for  ZuAi, 
where  the  position  of  the  padre  in  time  of  peace  was  intolerable,  and  in  war 
most  perilous.  The  Zufiis  have  no  inclination  to  Christianity,  and  only  a  few 
pay  any  attention  to  its  rites.  They  were  friendly  to  the  hostile  Navajos, 
who,  on  their  visits  to  Zufii,  were  always  furnished  women  with  whom  to  sleep; 
and  similar  privileges  were  offered  to  Lieut.  Narbona  and  his  men.  Arch.  Sta 
Ft,  MS 

^Pina,  Not.,  19.  22,  31-3,  90-2;  Id.,  Expos.,  7-8,  25-7;  Diario  de  Cdrtes, 
1812,  xvi.  160;  1813,  xx.  141-2;  Cdrtes,  Col.  de  DtcrHos,  iii.  200;  ArrilUtgn, 
Ream.,  1830,  p.  95-6.  In  his  Adickmes  to  Pino,  p.  34  of  NotiHcm,  Barreiro 
speaks  of  a  decree  of  Jan.  26,  '18,  in  favor  of  the  bishopric  and  colegio.  Some> 
thing  was  also  attempted  in  '23. 
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they  took  but  slight  interest,  and  of  which  in  its  de- 
tails they  were  to  a  great  extent  kept  in  ignorance. 
In  New  Mexico,  the  element  of  private  correspond- 
ence, so  important  an  aid  in  tracing  the  annals  of 
this  period  in  California,  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
records  within  mv  reach.  We  have  seen  that  in  1822 
Governor  Melgares  was  succeeded  by  Chavez,  and 
also  that  Vizcarra  ruled  for  a  time  in  the  same  year. 
Besides  this  brief  record,  we  have  one  important  doc- 
ument of  1821,  which  shows  how  news  of  Iturbide's 
accession  was  received,  and  which  may  indicate  that 
New  Mexicans  were  not  behind  Californians  in  the  ver- 
satility displayed  in  accepting  the  successive  changes 
of  government,  with  prodigious  and  suddenly  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  each. 

It  was  on  September  11th  that  the  *dulce  voz  de 
libertad'  was  first  heard,  and  lovers  of  the  country  and 
religion  swore  to  the  independence  at  Santa  F^ ;  and  on 
December  26th — [dia  gloriosol  [Dia  de  admiracion, 
y  dia  tan  eternal  para  los  Nuevos  Mdxicos,  que  de  pa- 
dres i,  hijos  se  ira  trasmitiendo  hasta  la  mas  remota 
posteridad ! — came  news  of  Iturbide's  entry  into  Mex- 
ico. Dozens  of  citizens  received  communications  in 
writing  and  print  by  the  mail  of  that  day,  which  they 
read  aloud  to  the  crowd  at  the  post-office,  the  gov- 
ernor reading  a  patriotic  address  from  the  city  of 
Tepic,  with  a  poetic  effusion  of  that  * liberalisirao 
europeo'  Don  Pedro  Negrete,  on  listening  to  which 
all,  from  the  *tierno  parvulito'  to  the  *trdraulo  an- 
ciano/  were  beside  themselves  with  joy,  and  filled  the 
air  with  vivas,  as  Melgares  shouted,  "  New  Mexicans, 
this  is  the  occasion  for  showing  the  heroic  patriotism 
that  inrianics  you;  let  your  sentiments  of  liberty  and 
gratitude  be  published  abroad,  and  let  us  show  ty- 
rants that  although  we  live  at  the  very  extremity  of 
North  America  we  love  the  holy  religion  of  our 
fathers;  that  we  cherish  and  protect  the  desired 
union  between  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres;  and 
that,  with  our  last  drop  of  blood,  we  will  sustain  the 
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sacred  independence  of  the  Mexican  empire  I"     The 
6th  of  January,  1822,  was  set  apart  for  a  formal  cele- 
bration, which  should,  if  possible,  excel  that  of  Tepic. 
At  dawn  the  salutes  of  artillery  and  the  marching  of 
processions  began;  and  with  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
ended    the  grand  baile  at  the   palacio.      Never  did 
Santa  F6  behold  such  a  splendid  display.     The  inde- 
peyidientisimo   postmaster,  Juan   Bautista   Vigil,  ex- 
celled himself  in  painting  decorations;    the  excesivo 
independiente  alcalde,  Pedro  Armendaris,  led  a  tri- 
umphant pcweo;  and  a  grand  loa  de  las  tres  garantias 
was  performed,  by  Alfdrez  Santiago  Abreu  represent- 
ing   independence,    Curate   and   Vicar   Juan    Tomds 
Terrazas  religion,  and   Chaplain  Francisco  Osio  the 
union.     All  through  the  day  and  night  the  villa  was 
painted  red  with  independence  or  death,  and    Gov- 
ernor Melgares  wrote  a  flaming  account  of  the  whole 
affair  for  the  Gdceta  Imperial^^     Doubtless  Don  Fa- 
cundo,  realizing  the  side  on  which  his  bread  was  but- 
tered, saw  to  it  that  nothing  was  lost  in  telling  the 
story;    and  presumably  the  fall  of  Iturbide  a  little 
later  was  celebrated  with  equal  enthusiasm.     There 
>vas   nothing   mean  or   one-sided   in   New  Mexican 
patriotism. 

^^  Melgare$  {Fanmdo),  Demodradones  que  para  golemimar  la  Indenendenda  del 

Jmperio  hko  la  dwiad  de  8ta  Fi^  18Si.    In  Oncela  Imp.,  March  23,  26,  '22,  ii. 

S5-93.     ProclamAtion  of  the  plan  de  Ignala  in  N.  Mex.,  1821,  mentioned  in 

Jilaman^  Hi$l,  Ma.,  v.  237-9,  from  the  same  sonrce.     It  is  noticeable  that  in 

"the  celebration  the  gov.  is  called  j^e  polUko,  and  an  ayuntamiento  is  men- 

'tiooed.    Sept.  10,  'SS,  N.  Mex.  was  made  one  of  the  5  rrovincias  Intemas 

'vmder  a  com.  gen.  at  Chih.,  corres.  to  the  earlier  intendencia;  that  is,  there 

"WW  practically  no  change  in  N.  Mex.  Mex,,  Mem,  Ouerra,  1823,  p.  25. 
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The  ruler  at  Santa  Fc  during  the  Mexican  republi- 
can regime  of  1823-46  was  known  as  jefe  politico 
until  18;>7,  and  later  bore  the  title  of  gobernador. 
The  list,  as  made  up  from  those  of  Prince,  Meline, 
Hitch,  and  tlie  United  States  land-t>fficc  reports,  with 
slight  corrections  from  original  sources,  is  given  in  a 
note.^  As  a  rule,  nothing  is  definitely  known  respect- 
iiiLT  the  acts  of  these  officials  or  the  circumstances  of 
their  accession  to  power. 

Until  18l!4  New  Mexico  was  a  province,  one  of  the 
l^rovincias  Internas,  until,  by  the  acta  constitutiva  of 
January  31st,  it  was  joined  to  the  provinces  of  Chi- 

^List  of  gover!ior^  of  N.  Mex.,  1823-46:  Antonio  Vizcarra  to  June  1S23; 
Fraiici.>oo  Javier  (  hawz,  Juno  a:id  July,  acting;  Bartolonie  Vaca,  1823  to 
S.'pt.  182.');  Antonio  Narbona,  Sept.  1825  to  May  1827;  Manuel  Arinijo, 
ISu,'  8:  Antonio  X'izoarra,  acting  in  lvS28;  Joso  Antonio  Chavez,  1828-31; 
Santiago  Abreu,  18,, 1  2,  or  p  Thaps  to  ISo.T;  Fnincisco  Sarracino,  1833  to  May 
IS.V),  thou^^h  Juan  Ua:at:I  Ortiz  seems  to  he  named  in  the  archives  in  Oct. 
IS.U:  Mariano  Chavez,  acting,  May  to  July  1835;  Albino  Perez,  1835-7; 
IVmIpo  Mufj()Z,  acting,  1837-8;  Joae  Gonzalez,  prctendant  or  revolationary 
gov.,  1837^;  Manuel  Armijo,  Jan.  1838  to  1846;  Antonio  Sandoval,  acting, 
18M:  Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanza,  acting,  1844-5;  Jos^  Chavez,  actinff, 
8e^)t.  to  Dec.  1845;  and  Juan  Sautista  Vigu  y  Aland,  acting,  in  Aug.  18^ 

(810) 
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huahua  and  Durango,  to  form  the  Estado  Intemo  del 
Norte.  Durango,  however,  protesting  against  this 
arrangement,  because  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Chihua- 
hua, the  two  southern  provinces  were  made  states,  and 
from  July  6th  New  Mexico  became  a  territory  of  the 
republic.  At  the  same  time  the  El  Paso  district  was 
joined  to  Chihuahua,  but  no  eastern  or  western 
bounds  were  assigned  to  New  Mexico,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  territory  extended  in  those  directions 
far  out  beyond  the  settlements,  and  in  the  north  to 
the  Arkansas,  the  limit  of  Mexican  possessions  since 
1819.  Under  the  new  constitution  ot  December  1836 
the  territory  became  a  department,  and  was  so  called 
to  the  end  of  Mexican  rule.* 

Under   the  new  forms  of  the   republican  regime 
there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  government,  all 
tranches  being  controlled  somewhat  arbitrarily  by  the 
/governor.     There  was  a  kind  of  legislature,  or  execu- 
tive council,  of  four  or  six  members,  known  as.  the 
diputacion  provincial,  or  territorial,  from  1824,  junta 
departamental  from  1837,  and  sometimes  asamblea  in 
1844-5;   but   this   body  is   stated   by  Barreiro    and 
others  to  have  been  a  nullity,  and  very  little  is  known 
of   its   acts.'     Instead   of  the    alcaldes    mayores    of 
Spanish  times,  there  were  ayuntamientos  at  a  few  of 
"the  larger  towns,  with  ordinary  alcaldes  at  the  smaller 
settlements.*     In  1844,  by  a  decree  of  the  assembly, 

'July  19,  1823,  decree  alluding  to  N.  Max.  as  one  of  the  Provincias  Int. 
de  Occidente,  and  providing  that  the  civil  and  military  command  be  sepa- 
rated, ifpz.,  CoL  Ord,  y  DecretoSt  ii.  147-3.  Acta  const,  of  Jan.  1824.  Mer., 
CoL  tonstU.,  i.  3.  Decree  of  Feb.  4,  1824,  N.  Mex.  to  send  one  diputado  to 
tlie  diputacion  provincial  of  Chih.  Mex.,  CoL  Ord.  y  Dec,  iii.  25.  July  6th, 
'La  prov.  de  N.  Mex.  queda  do  territorio  de  la  fe.leracion.'  Id.,  55.  July 
27th,  bounds  of  Chih.,  including  El  Paso.  Jd.,  59.  Protest  of  Duranso 
against  estado  del  norte,  with  capital  at  Chih.  Pinart,  Doe.  HM.  Chih.,  M»., 
IL  1.  Law  of  Deo.  30,  1836,  'N.  Mex.  ser&  departamento.*  Anillaga,  Recop., 
1836,  p.  379.  Jan.  18,  1845,  N.  Mex.  declared  one  of  the  departamentos 
frouterizoa,  as  per  art  134,  pt  17,  of  the  constitution.  Afsx.,  Leye^  {Palack), 
li44-«,  p.  81. 

*BMreiro^  Ojeada,  27-8.  In  1831  the  members  are  named.  Ant.  J.  Mar- 
iinei  being  the  first  ArdL  8ta  Fi,  MS.  In  1844  Jesus  Maria  Gallegos  was 
pnt.  And  J.  B.  Vigil  sec.  Ahtr€%  Rept,  479.  In  1845  the  asamblea  had  four 
■wmbcw,  and  one  suplente  not  named.  8.  Miguel,  Rep.  Mex.,  60. 

*  la  1827-31^  aoe.  to  Barreiro,  Ofeadct,  42,  and  a  table  by  Narbona,  in  Pino, 
MoLf  S7-30^  only  8te  F^  Oaftada,  and  Taoa  had  ayuntamientos.     The  parti- 
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published  in  a  bando  by  the  governor,  the  department 
was  divided  into  three  districts  and  seven  partidos ; 
and  presumably  prefeeturas  were  organized,  since  one 
or  two  prefects  are  incidentally  named.  Of  New 
Mexican  representatives  in  congress,  I  have  found  no 
record.* 

do8  were  Sta  F^,  including  S.  Miguel  del  Vado,  Cochiti,  Jemea,  Sandla,  and 
Alameila  under  alcaldes,  and  aUo  Tesuqne,  Pecoa,  Sto  Domingo,  Ola,  Sta 
Ana,  and  S.  Felipe;  Alburquerque,  including  Islota,  Tom6,  Belen,  Socorro, 
and  Laguna  as  alcaldfaa,  and  also  Sabinal,  Acoma,  and  Zufii;  and  Cafiada,  in- 
cluding S.  Juan,  Taos,  and  Abiquitl  under  alcalcUv,  with  Sta  Clara,  S.  Bde- 
fonso,  Pujuaque,  Nambe,  and  Picurfes.  The  division  into  districts  and 
partidos  on  June  17,  1844,  was  as  follows:  Central  district,  cabecera  Sta  Fe, 
which  is  also  capital  of  the  department,  with  three  partidos:  1st,  Sta  Fe,  in- 
cluding S.  Ildefonso,  Pujuaque,  Namb^,  Cuyamanque,  Tesnque,  Bio  Teeuque, 
Cieuega,  Cienoguilla,  Agua  Fria,  Galisteo,  Real  del  Oro,  and  Tuerto;  2d, 
Algodones,  including  Rayada,  Cochitl,  Pefta  Blanca,  Chilili,  Sto  Dominso, 
Cubcro,  S.  Felipe,  Jemes,  Cia,  Sta  Ana,  and  Ansostura;  3d,  S.  Miguel  del 
Vado,  including  Pecos,  Gusano,  Rio  de  la  Vaca,  Mula,  Estramosa,  S.  Jose, 
Pueblo,  Puertecito,  Cuesto,  Cerrito,  Anton  Chioo,  lecolote,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Cepillo.  Northern  district,  cabecera  Los  Luceros,  with  two  partidos:  1st, 
Rio  Arriba,  capital  Luceros,  including  Sta  Cruz  de  la  Caftada,  Chimayo, 
Truchas,  Sta  Clara,  Vegas,  Chama,  Cuchillo,  Abiouid,  Rito,  Colorado,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Ranchitos,  Chamita,  S.  Juan,  Rio  Arnoa,  Joya,  and  Embndo; 
2d,  Taos,  capital  Don  Fernandez  (S.  Fernando  de  Taos?),  including  S. 
Francisco,  Arroyo  Hondo,  Arroyo  Seco,  Desmontes  (Dos  Montes  ?),  CHene- 
L^illa,  Picurfes,  Sta  Barbara,  Zampas,  Chemisal,  Llano  Peftasco,  Moro, 
Huerfano,  and  Cimarron.  South-eastern  district,  cabecera  Valencia,  with 
two  partidos:  Ist,  Valencia,  including  S.  Fernando,  Tome,  Socorro,  Limitar, 
I'olvaderas,  Sabinal,  Elames,  Casa  Colorado,  CiboUeta  (Sevilleta),  Sabino, 
Parida,  Luis  Lopez,  Belen,  Lunas,  Lentes,  Zu&i,  Acoma,  and  Rito;  2^1, 
Bernalillo,  incluiiing  Isleta,  Padilla,  Pajarito,  Atrisco,  Placeres,  Alburquer- 
quo,  Alameda,  Corrales,  and  Sandfa.  Doc.  from  the  Arch,  Sta  /V,  translated 
in  Altert's  liept.,  477-9.  Abert  and  Prince  choose  to  call  the  partidos  '  coun- 
ties.* 

^  Except  of  Jose  A.  Chavez,  in  1827-8,  described  in  the  Semblaimu  de  JXpU' 
Uulos  as  '  consigned '  to  Francisco  Tagle. 

Gregg,  Com.  Prmries,  i.  222,  233-8,  and  Davis,  El  Oringo,  105-7,  give  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  alcaldes,  or  through  the  arbi- 
tration of  hoinhres  huenoHj  appeals  to  the  governor,  penalties  of  tine  and  im- 
prisonment, not  very  impartially  awarded,  absence  of  all  the  legal  forms  of 
court  routine,  exemptions  under  the  military  and  ccclesiasticaf  fueros,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaming  justice,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  thefts  and 
other  petty  offen<^es.  In  these  matters  N.  Mexico  was  like  all  the  distant  Mexi- 
can territories,  and  much  lisht  will  be  thrown  on  them  by  a  perusal  of  the  an- 
nals of  California,  wliere  the  reconls  are  more  complete.  In  Mex,,  Menu 
Jiuticin,  182G,  p.  6,  it  is  said  there  was  no  juezde  letras  nor  lawyer  in  N.  Mex., 
and  litigation  had  to  be  carried  on  at  enormous  cost  in  Durauffo,  Zacatecas,  etc 
In  Id.y  1828,  no.  2,  p.  14,  there  is  said  to  be  a  juzgado  de  distrito  at  Sta  Fe; 
also  that  the  circuit  court  of  Parral  has  jurisdiction  in  N.  Mex.  In  /rf., 
1831,  p.  7.  18,  $3,000  has  l>een  assigned  for  a  lawyer  to  serve  as  juezde  letras. 
Yet  in  1832  Barroiro,  Ojerula,  38-9,  who  has  served  two  years  as  asesor,  or 
legal  adviser,  complains  that  '  jamas  se  castigan  los  delitos,  porque  no  hay  en 
lo  absoluto  quien  sepa  formar  una  sumaria,  evacuar  una  def^nsa,  ni  llevar  la 
voz  fiscal;'  that  few  are  able  to  carry  their  cases  to  Mex.;  and  that  he  de- 
spairs of  being  able  to  introduce  order  into  the  administration  of  justice  in 
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Down  to  1839  the  territory  was  under  the  military 
rule  of  a  commandant,  called  militar,  principal,  or  de 
armas,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  comandante  gen- 
eral of  Chihuahua.     At  times  the  civil  and  military 
commands  were  held  by  the  same  and  at  others  by 
different   men.     In    1824   the   presidial  company  at 
Santa  Fe  had  119  men,  including  officers,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $35,488.     A  Mexican  law  of  1826   provided 
for  three  permanent  cavalry  companies  of  100  rank 
and  file,  each  at  a  cost  of  $87,882;  and  for  two  com- 
panies of  active  miUtia,  each  of  100  men.     Barreiro, 
however,  writing  in   1832,  states  that  the  territory 
had  still  only  its  one  company,  urging  an  increase  of 
force  and  a  transfer  of  the  presidio  to  Valverde.     In 
1835,  on  the  coming  of  Governor  Perez,  who  was  also 
comandante  principal,  some  slight  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  reorganize  the  forces,  without  definite 
i-esults.     In  1839  New  Mexico  was  separated  from 
Ohihuahua,  and  made  a  comandancia.  Governor  Ar- 
mijo  having  later  the  title  of  comandante  general. 
Jrom  this  time,  also,  in  Mexican  reports  the  existence 
of  the  three  companies  is  noted,  though  with  only 
xnen  enough  for  one.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
iiere,  as  in  California  during  the  larger  part  of  Mexi- 
^2an  rule,  the  military  organization  hardly  existed  ex- 
pt  on  paper.* 


^i.  Hex.  fle  urges  the  '  re^etablishment '  of  a  jnzgado  de  letras.  In  the 
^»timates  of  1838,  ifex.,  Mem,  Hoc,  2d  pt,  the  ministros  and  fiscales  are  to 
^leceive  $4,000  each.  Prince,  229,  names  £x-ffov.  Abreu  as  chief  justice  down 
^  1837.  All  is  very  confusing,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  ter- 
Yitoiy  erer  had  any  courts  except  those  of  the  ordinary  alcaldes. 

*  Company  report  of  Dec.  1824,  showing  that  the  captain  was  jefe  politico, 
with  $4,000  pay.  MS.  of  the  PimH  Col     Law  of  March  21,  1826,  establish- 
ing presidial  and  militia  companies.  ArriUaga,  Rtcop.^  Jan-June  1836,  p.  193- 
204;  Rk»go  and  VakUt,  Mem,  BMad.,  26.     In  1824  Juan  Jose  Arocha  was 
com.  de  armas.  Arch.  8ta  Fi,  MS.,  1832;  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  30-6,  on  military 
matters.     He  nrges  the  necessity  of  an  increased  force  to  hold  the  Americans 
as  well  as  the  Inaiaos  in  check,  separation  from  the  Chihuahua  comandancia, 
and  especially  a  transfer  of  the  presidio  to  Valverde,  it  heina  of  no  use  at 
8ta  F^     He  advises  selling  the  old  wall  of  the  capital  for  buildini;  material; 
also  the  establishina  of  a  military  school,  and  organization  of  the  militia.    On 
Aug.  1,  1834,  Bias  Hinojos  was  capt.  of  the  company  and  comandante  prin- 
dpu  of  K.  Mex.,  signinff  a  proclamation  in  favor  of  Sta  Anna,  which  is  also 
signed  by  serseants  and  corporals  of  Sta  F^,  Taos,  and  S.  Miguel  del  Vado, 
indicating  either  a  distribution  of  the  company  at  3  points  or  an  attempt  to 
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Of  events  in  their  order  from  year  to  year,  there 
are  but  few  which  require  more  extended  notice  than 
is  given  in  the  appended  summary,  or  chronologic  list/ 

partially  organize  the  three  companies.  El  TiempOt  Sept.  28,  1834.  Gov. 
i*erez,  in  18^5,  brought  money  and  arms.  Doc.  HisL  CaL,  MS.,  i.  1(36;  Arri' 
llaga^  i?ero;>.,  1835,  p.  23-4.  Support  of  powder  manufactory  in  N.  Mex.  Id.^ 
Jan. -June  1836,  p.  404-6.  Law  of  April  22,  1839,  establishing  a  coman- 
dancia  gen.  Id.,  1839,  p.  104-6;  VaU^o,  Doc,  HuA,  Mex.,  i.  179;  Mfx.,  CoL 
Lctjes  y  Dec,  1839,  p.  120.  A  presidial  comp.  at  Vado  in  1841.  Arch.  Sta 
Fe,  MS.  Some  vague  records  of  the  regular  and  militia  companies  1843-6, 
in  Mex.,  Mem.  Gurrra,  1844,  docs.  3,  22-3;  Id.,  1845,  docs.  1,  4,  6,  8;  Id., 
1846,  doc.  11,  15-16.  In  1845  Col  Rafael  Archuleta  is  named  as  comandante 
militar.  8.  Mhjuel,  Rep.  Mez,,  86. 

^  1823.  Vizcarra,  Chaves,  and  Vaca,  gov.  Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Navajos. 

1824.  Vaca,  gov.  N.  Mexico  a  province  of  the  E^tado  del  Norte,  and  a 
territory  from  July.  Beginning  of  the  regular  Sta  F6  trade  and  first  use  of 
wagons.     U.  S.  overtures  to  N.  Mexico,  according  to  Hitch,     Pattie*s  visit. 

1825.  Vaca  and  Narbona,  gov.  Survey  of  a  U.  S.  road  for  the  Sta  Fe 
trade  begun.     Navajos  again  troublesome. 

1820.  Narl)ona,  gov.     Mexican  decree  for  increase  of  military  force. 

1827.  Narbona  and  Armijo,  gov. 

1828.  Armijo,  Vizcarra,  and  Chavez,  gov.  Under  the  Mex.  law  expelling 
Spaniards,  according  to  Prince,  all  the  friars  were  forced  to  depart,  exct^pt 
two,  Albino  and  Castro,  who,  by  reason  of  their  extreme  age,  and  by  toe 
payment  of  $500  each,  were  permitted  to  remain.  In  NUes*  Reg.,  xxxviL  230, 
it  is  recorded  that  many  of  the  exi)elled  Spaniards  came  to  the  U.  S.  with 
the  Sta  Fe  caravans  of  1828-9.     Discovery  of  the  *  old '  gold  placers. 

1829.  Cliavez,  gov.  Proposition  of  John  D.  Brsidburn  to  navigate  the  Rio 
Grande  and  coloniz;;  N.  Mex.  declined  by  Mex.  govt.  BuMaituiitU,  Voz  de  la 
PiUrin,  i.  no.  7,  p.  9-10.     Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas  built. 

1830.  Chavez,  gov.  New  decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric,  but 
nothing  done.  Communication  with  California  opened  by  Vaca  and  Ewing 
You'ig. 

18.*{|.  Chavez  and  Abreu,  gov.     Wolf  skill,  Jackson,  and  Young  visit  Cal. 

1 832.  Abreu,  gov.  Publication  of  the  Ojenda  tto/tre  Nuevo-Mexico.  Que 
d'l  vti'i  iih'i  (le  /tHM  jtrwlnrcioficM  nntuitda^  y  de  alijunnn  otrtis  cosas  que  se  con- 
sideran  ojMn-tun'tj*  yntra  mejonir  mt  ratado^  t  ir  pttyporriotuindo  8U  fiUunt  felidiiad. 
Fonnada  jHjr  el  Lif.  Antonio  Barreiro,  anesor  de  dicho  terrUorio.  A  jteticion  del 
CMC  I  no.  «eunr  7nin'u<tro  quefu^  dejmtiria  Don  J  0/^6  Iijnacio  Eftpinomi.  Y  dedinidfi 
al  cArmo.  neikor  vice-nremiirnte  de  Ion  Extiulos  Unidos  Mexicanos  Don  AnoMtiicio 
Buxttininnte.  Puebla,  1832,  8vo,  42  p.,  2  1.,  10  p.  This  somewhat  merito> 
riouH  littK'  work  was  also  emlMxlied  in  a  later  edition  of  Pino's  NoUciaa  UU' 
tunrns.     Fr.  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  vicar-geueral  of  N.  Mexico. 

18'i3.  Sarnicino,  gov.  Visit  of  the  bishop  of  Durango,  whose  reception  is 
describe!  by  Prince  as  very  enthusiastic. 

18,'U.  Sarraciiu)  and  Ortiz,  gt>v.  Grand  demonstration  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary authoritie-s  on  Aug.  Ist  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  pronunciamiento 
of  Cucrniivaca.  El  Tif/n}*o,  Sept.  28,  1834. 

1835.  iSorraoino,  Chavez,  and  Perez,  gov.  First  newspaper  of  N.  Mexico, 
El  ( 'nynsruUt,  pul)lislied  at  Taos  by  Pa<lre  Martinez  for  four  weeks.  Found- 
in;4  of  I^a.^  Vegiu.      Mora  grant.     War  with  the  Navajos, 

\b'M\.  Perez,  gov.  Und<;r  the  new  central  system  N.  Mexico  was  to  be  a 
depart  ncrit,  and  the  ruler  a  governor  instead  of  political  chief. 

1837.  Perez,  (Jonzalez,  and  MuAoz,  gov.  Revolution,  as  narrated  else- 
where in  tills  chapter.  Fatal  typhoid  epidemic,  which,  with  the  ftdlowing 
smallpox,  according  to  (rregg,  carried  otf  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1840.     Custom-house  opened  at  Taos. 
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Troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious  or 
frequent,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  scanty  and 
indefinite  records,  the  most  startling  occurrences  in 
this  connection  resting  on  authority  that  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  system  of  treaties  and  bribes  was  still 
in  vogue,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  tribes  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  be  nominally  at  peace.  Still,  the  Navajos 
made  trouble  occasionally,  and  one  band  or  another  of 
the  Apaches  was  generally  on  the  war-path.  There 
are  but  few  items  of  interest  or  value  in  the  record  of 
Indian  affairs  for  this  period,  though  it  is  probal  le 
that  local  and  personal  details,  if  known,  would  fur- 
nish material  for  many  an  episode  of  adventure.® 

1  S,38.  Armijo,  gov.  to  1844.  Trouble  between  the  Americans  and  gov.  in 
18.18-9  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Daley.  KendaiCs  Nar.,  L 
352-3. 

1 8o9.  N.  Mexico  made  a  separate  comandancia  general.  Discovery  of  the 
'  new  *  gold  placers. 

]  S40.  Foreigners  in  trouble  on  account  of  the  '  accidental '  murder  of  a 
Mexican.  KendaU,  L  353. 

1841.  Sandoval,  acting  gov.  Texan  Santa  Fe  invasion  of  1841-2,  as  else- 
where recorded. 

1842.  Settlement  of  La  Junta.     Treaty  with  Moscalero  Apaches. 
1843-5.  Continued  troubles  with  the  Texans. 

1844.  M.irtinez,  acting  gov.  Destructive  fire  at  Sta  Fe.  Di^enmr  de  la 
JnUjrul  id  Xacional,  Sept.  25th. 

18-15.  Chavez  and  .^rmijo,  gov.  Pronunciamiento  of  the  gov.  in  favor  of 
Santa  Anna.  Amijo  delPutbh,  Aug.  10th,  p.  99. 

1840.  Armijo  and  Vigil,  jgov.     Occupation  of  N.  Mexico  by  the  U.  S. 

*  1823.  Indians  constant^  making  raids.  Mex.,  Mem.  ReL,  1823,  p.  57. 
Treaty  made  bv  Gov.  Vizcarra  in  Feb.  with  Navajos,  who  restored  captives, 
but  claimed  to  be  dying  of  hunger  and  unable  to  pay  for  past  robberies.  They 
were  siven  4  months  to  decide  about  conversion  and  settlement.  A  7'ch.  St:^ 
/V,  MS,  More  threatened  dangers  in  Aug.  1825,  but  averted  by  the  gov- 
ernor s  activity.  Mex,,  Mem.  Rei,  1820,  p.  10.  Steck,  in  Ind,  A  J,  Re\  ty  L-63, 
p.  l>J-]0,  and  ThUmmel,  Mexiko,  349-50,  tell  us  that  with  the  iuvlcpeudeuce 
the  Mexicans  became  cruel  and  faithless,  and  the  Ind.  conscqucnLly  hostile 
after  a  long  peace.  Once  a  party  of  Navajoi  invited  to  Cochitf  to  make  peace 
were  madsacred.  Bartlett,  Per8,  Narr.,  i.  174,  says  that  in  an  a.nphi theatre 
in  the  Waco  mts  150  Apaches  were  surprised  and  put  to  death.  Nidcver, 
L{fe  and  Adven.,  MS.,  33,  who  was  in  K.  Mex.  in  1830,  says  the  Arapahoes 
maiie  frequent  raids  and  never  spared  a  Mexican.  By  Gookc,  Conq.  N.  Mex. 
amd  CaL,  48,  we  are  told  that  Span,  protection  of  the  Navajos  liaving  ceased 
about  1832,  they  later  suffered  much  from  attacks  of  other  triliea.  Pattie, 
Pert.  Narr.,  passim,  has  much  to  say  of  Ind.  hostilities  against  the  Mexicans 
during  his  residence  and  wanderings  of  several  years  in  N.  Mex.  1832. 
Jicari&as  peaceful  since  they  were  driven  by  Comanches  from  their  old  strong- 
holds. EMcudero,  Not.  ChUu,  227.  Comanches  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  1833. 
Id.,  229-30.  Lipanes  lon^  friendly,  but  bitter  foes  of  the  Comanches.  Id., 
226.  1835.  Comanchej  faithful;  Apaches  committing  murders  in  the  Socorro 
resioiL  Artk.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  Oresff,  Com.  Prairiea,  i.  288-9,  and  Thummel, 
irez.,  350-1,  narrate  that  late  in  1835,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Navajos,  the 
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In  1837-8  New  Mexico  had  its  revolutionary  move- 
ment, corresponding  in  many  respects  with  Alvarado's 
revolt  of  1836-7  in  California.  It  was  nominal! v, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  really,  a  rising  against  central- 
ism and  the  new  constitution  of  Mexico;  that  is, 
direct  taxation — unknown  in  the  territory  under  the 
jefes  politicos,  but  introduced  in  the  department  by 
the  governor — caused  much  popular  discontent,  afford- 
ing at  least  a  pretext  for  revolt  Several  other  mo- 
tives, however,  were  in  the  aggregate  more  potent, 
though  in  the  absence  of  original  contemporary  evi- 
dence it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  their  relative 
importance.     Thus,  there  is  said   to  have  existed  a 

Prejudice  against  Governor  Perez,  an  excellent  man, 
ecause  he  was  a  stranger  sent  from  Mexico,  and  not 
a  native  or  old  resident  like  most  rulers  of  earlier 
years.  Some  of  his  special  acts  besides  the  imposition 
of  taxes  created  discontent.*  Manuel  Arniijo,  for- 
merly governor,  moved  chiefly  by  ambition,  but  also 
by  dissatisfaction  at  having  been  removed  from  his 
place  a-?  custom-house  officer,  is  accused  by  Gregg  and 
Kendall  of  havhi<]:  secretlv  fomented  the  revolt,  which 
he  ho{>ed  to  control,  and  which  by  a  counter-pronun- 
ciamiento  he  finally  turned  to  his  own  advantage.^** 

Mexicans  were  ambushed  and  defeated,  Capt.  Hinojos  being  one  of  the  killed. 
It  waa  one  of  H. '»  sergeants  who  oi>eneu  a  keg  of  powder  with  a  red  hot 
i>oker.  Kol>erts,  With  the  Invfider^  4x)-l,  notes  Starvation  Peak,  between  Laa 
Vegas  and  8ta  Fe,  as  a  spot  where  the  Mexicans  in  1837,  being  invited  to  a 
council  without  arnis,  were  treaclierously  attacked,  and  the  surviv-ors  starvcil 
to  death.  In  1839  an  Apache  chief  came  to  £1  Paso  to  demand  the  release  of 
liis  wife  and  other  captives,  which  was  promised;  but  the  gov.  summoaed 
tr(M)p.s,  who  killed  the  chief  and  20  of  his  men,  but  not  before  the  chief  had 
slain  the  gov.  Oreijij^  i.  297-8.  1840-1.  Navajos  still  hostile;  twoexped.  sent 
out  by  the  com.  gen.  Mex.y  Mem.  Ouerra,  1841,  p.  30.  1842.  Com.  Gen. 
Armijo  reportn  the  Mescalero  Apaches  as  desiring  to  make  a  treaty,  on  condi> 
tion  of  receiving  So, 000  a  year  and  monthly  rations.  A.  approves  the  tenna. 
Pinart,  Doc.  HiHl.  Chih.,  MS.,  ii.  32;    Voto  tie  Sonora,  April  15,  1842. 

•  According  to  Davis  and  Prince  the  revenue  otiicials  were  arrested  for 
peculation  in  181^,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  district  court.  Two  of 
the  judges,  Abreu  and  Xufero,  were  accused  as  accomplices,  and  not  allowed 
to  sit,  but  the  other  judge,  Juan  Kitevan  Pino,  found  the  accused  guilty, 
whereupon  (Jov.  Perez  took  the  case  out  of  court  and  restored  the  adminis- 
trailor  do  rentas  to  his  place,  which  had  been  temporarily  tilled  by  Manuel 
Armijo. 

'"^  Juan  Estevan  Pino  and  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz  were  his  leading  associates  in 
the  plot,  as  Davis  8<ays.  Gregg  claims  to  have  heard  Armijo's  own  brother 
intimate  that  A.  hoped  to  be  made  gov.  by  the  rebels. 
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Again,  it  was  believed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  as  I  suspect,  that  the  re- 
volt was  'another  Texan  aftair,'  instigated  more  or 
less  directly  by  the  Americans,  with  a  view  of  foment- 
ing, by  revolutionary  troubles,  the  discontent  already 
believed  to  be  prevalent  among  New  Mexicans." 

On  the  1st  of  August  a  mob  released  an  alcalde  of 
a  northern  town,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  some 
unpopular  charge,^^  this  serving  as  a  beginning  of  the 
insurrection ;  and  a  great  crowd,  largely  composed  of 
pueblo  Indians,  soon  assembled  at  La  Canada,  where, 
on  the  3d,  the  rebel  *plan'  was  issued,  the  only  tangi- 
ble part  of  which  was  'not  to  admit  the  departmental 
plan,'  and  'not  to  admit  any  tax,'  three  out  of  five 
articles  being  devoted  to  platitudes  on  God,  country, 
and  liberty,  including,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tlie  resolve 
to  'spill  every  drop  of  blood'  in  the  sacred  cause. ^* 
Grovernor  Perez,  with  all  the  force  he  could  raise, 
about  150  militia,  including  the  friendly  warriors  of 
San  Juan  and  Santo  Domingo — the  whereabouts  of 
the  presidial  company  not  appearing — marched  north- 
ward and  met  the  foe  at  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso ; 
but  most  of  his  men  passed  over  to  the  rebels,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  with  about  25  companions,  return- 
ing first  to  Santa  F^,  but  soon  abandoning  the  capital. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  at  different  points,  the  party 

'^  Bostamaiite  says:  '  La  caasa  de  la  revolucion  la  liabia  da  lo  la  entrada 
de  una  porcion  de  cairos  del  Norte-America  que  trajeroa  muchas  mercade- 
riai,  cuyoa  derechos  no  queriau  pagar  lod  anjlo-ainericanos,  y  trataado  de 
estrccharlos  £  la  exhibiciou  el  gobernador,  le  sujcltaroa  el  alzamiento.'  This 
waj  probably  not  true  of  the  traders.  Gregg  tell  j  u )  that  they  even  furnished 
means  for  qaelllng  the  revolt.  He  also  sayj:  '  S.).ne  time  before  these  tragic 
eveats  took  place,  it  was  prophesied  among  thorn  [the  pueblo  ludiansj  that  a 
new  race  was  about  to  appear  from  the  esLst,  to  rsideem  them  from  the  Spanish 
yoke.  I  heard  thia  spoken  of  several  months  before  tlie  subject  of  tlie  insur- 
rection had  been  seriously  agitated.  It  is  probable  that  the  pueblos  built 
their  hopes  upon  the  Americans,  as  they  seemel  as  yet  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  'tezan^'  He  also  says  the  rebeb  proposed  sending  to  Texas  for  pro- 
t-^ctioo,  thoogh  there  had  been  no  previous  uader^taniing.  Wliilo  there  is  no 
documentary  proof,  it  is  wellniffh  impossible,  considering  the  date  and  cir- 
€ram»tancq^  to  believe  that  the  Texans  had  no  inAuence  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  affiur. 

''  The  alcalde  was  arrested  at  the  governor's  orders  by  Ramon  Abreu,  who 
is  calleii  prefect. 

"  Davis  give*  a  tnuialation  from  an  original  MS.  copy  in  his  possession. 
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breaking  up  for  self-preservation,  the  governor  and  a 
dozen  or  more  of  his  associates  were  killed,  the  head 
of  Perez  being  carried  as  a  trophy  to  the  insurgent 
headquarters,  and  the  bodies  of  Santiago  Abreu  and 
others  being  barbarously  mutilated." 

It  was  on  August  9th  or  10th  that  the  rebels  took 
possession  of  Santa  Fe,  where  they  committed  no  ex- 
cesses beyond  confiscating  the  property  of  the  victims ; 
and    having   elected   as   governor   Jos^   Gronzalez,  a 

Eueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  they  for  the  most  part  dis- 
anded.  Gronzalez  summoned  an  assemblv  of  alcaldes 
and  influential  citizens  from  the  north,  which  bodv  on 
the  27th  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done.^*  Now 
Manuel  Armijo,  formerly  jefe  politico  and  customs 
officer,  either  as  a  part  of  his  original  plot,  or  perhaps 
disappointed  because  Gronzalez  was  preferred  to  him- 
self as  rebel  governor,  or  possibly  moved  by  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  legitimate  government — for  the  exact 
truth  eludes  all  search — *  pronounced  '  at  Tome,  the 
8th  of  September,  raised  a  force  with  the  aid  of  Curate 
^ladariaga,  and  marched  to  the  capital  to  'suflTocate 
the  rebellion.'  Gonzalez  retired  up  the  river,  and 
Armijo  liad  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  recog- 
nized as  acting  governor  and  commandant-general. 
Possihlv,  also,  he  marched  north  and  induced  the 
rebels  to  suhinit  to  his  authority  and  give  up  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.^®     At  any  rate,  he  reported 

'*  Those  named  as  killed,  all  on  or  before  Aug.  9th,  were  Col  Albino  Perez, 
gov.;  Santiago  Abreu,  chief  justice  and  ex-gov. ;  Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  sec. 
8tat«:  Kainon  Abreu,  prefect  <»f  Rio  Arril>a;  lieut.  Miguel  Serna,  Joaquin 
llurtado,  and  Ma^lripJ;  8ergt.  Diego  Sais,  or  Saenz;  Marcelino  Abreu,  Loreto 
lioinero,  K.scoto,  and  Ortega. 

'•'llitcli  tolls  us  that  'according  to  the  original  MS.  of  the  proceedings,  a 
cominittL'C  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address,  and  to  proceed  in  person  to 
j»reseiit  the  same  to  tlie  bupreiiie  govt.  In  the  mean  tmie,  as  resolved,  all 
were  to  yield  ol>edieiice  to  Gov.  (ronzalez  until  such  time  as  the  com.  could 
report. '     Armijo  was  a  member  of  this  committee. 

"'So  says  Hustamante,  mIio  seems  to  follow  Armijo*s  reports,  as  published 
in  tlio  Di'irio  t/el  Oo'^ierno.  Thus  A.  claimed  to  have  prevented  the  'perdida 
tot'il  '  of  the  Country,  since  the  rebels  ha<l  resolved  to  join  the  savaee  tribes 
a>;ain-<t  the  pvoviiue.  Most  writers  imply  that  he  was  recognized  only  at 
Sti  Fe,  the  reliel-s  keeping  up  their  organization  in  the  north.  Davis,  how- 
ever, Kays  the  rebeh  Mere  'kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  i)eace  by  the  au- 
thorities, under  the  pretext  of  desiring  to  treat  with  them*  until  the  troops 
arrived;  and  Miller  tells  us  that  A.  marched  on  Sept.  13th  against  Gronzalex 
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his  patriotic  achievement  to  the  Mexican  government, 
and  asked  for  reenforcements.  These,  to  the  number 
of  300  or  more,  of  the  Escuadron  de  Vera  Cruz  and 
presidial  troops  of  Chihuahua,  under  Colonel  Justini- 
ani,  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rebels 
had  again  assembled  at  or  near  La  Canada,  and  were 
defeated  in  battle  on  January  27,  1838.  Gonzalez 
and  several  of  his  associates  were  captured  and  shot. 
Arraijo,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  was  given  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  confirmed  for  eight  years  in  his 
assumed  positions  of  governor  and  comandante  gen- 
eral." 

Besides  the  revolution  of  1837,  the  only  notable 
event  of  New  Mexican  history  in  this  period,  though 
one  that  in  most  of  its  phases  belongs  properly  to  the 
annals  of  another  territory,^*  was  the  capture  of  the 
Texan  Santa  Fe  expedition  of  1841.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  little  or  no  direct  intercourse  between  the 
New  Mexicans  and  their  neighbors  of  the  adjoining 

and  his  lieut.-ffoy.,  Antonio  Domingo  Lopez,  at  Pujuaque,  inducing  them 
thnmgh  the  innuence  of  a  priest  to  negotiate  for  peace,  but  finallv  insisting 
on  an  unconditional  snrrender.     But  Miller  speaks  of  no  later  troubles. 

"  Bnstamante  gives  most  particulars  of  the  battle,  or  rather  of  the  two 
battles,  the  first  at  the  Pujuaqne  pass,  and  the  other  nearer  Cafiada.  The 
troops  numbered  582,  Justiniani  giving  the  chief  command  to  Armijo.  Four 
dragoons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  an  ambush.  The  rebels  were 
over  1 ,300,  and  lost  20  killed,  many  wounded,  and  8  prisoners.  Antonio  Vigil, 
their  commander,  was  killed  in  the  Ist  fight.  Davis  savs  that  Gonzalez,  the 
brothers  Desiderio  and  Antonio  A.  Montoya,  and  Alcahle  Esquibcl  were  shot 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  at  Sta  F^.  Others  imply  that  there  was  no 
formal  trial.  Gregg  and  others  accuse  Armijo  of  cowardice  in  the  fight,  at- 
tributing  the  victory  to  Capt.  Muftoz,  of  the  Vera  Cruz  troops.  Miller  men- 
tions  no  fight;  but  says  Gonzalez,  with  Lopez,  his  second  in  command,  was 
hanged  at  Sta  Cruz  on  Jan.  25th.  Prince  tells  us  that  the  Montoyas,  Eaqui- 
bel,  and  Gen.  'Chopon'  were  shot  near  the  garita  in  Sta  Fe;  Juan  Antonio 
Vigil  '  executed '  near  Chiyamanque;  and  Gonzalez  killed  by  the  immediate 
command  of  Armijo. 

Bostamante,  Oabinetef  Mex.,  i.  33-6,  gives  a  narrative  in  1842,  founded 
mainly  on  Armijo's  report  published  in  the  Diario  del  Oohiemo^  Nov.  30,  1837. 
Gregg,  Com.  oftfte  Prairies,  L,  writing  in  1844,  was  at  Sta  Fe  during  the  re- 
volt. Kendall,  yarr.  Texan  Santa  Fe  Exped.,  i.  348-51,  also  of  1844,  mcludes 
an  account  of  the  revolt  in  a  very  abusive  biog.  sketch  of  Armijo.  Davis, 
£7  Gringo,  86-92,  as  we  have  seen,  claims  to  have  had  a  copy  of  the  rebel  plan, 
and  his  account  is  as  complete  as  any.  Ritch,  Aztlan,  248,  also  alludes  to  a 
MS.  record  of  the  assembly  at  Sta  FI.  Later  narratives  are  those  of  Miller, 
HUL  Sketch  qf  Sta  Fi,p3rA,  and  Prince,  HU<L  Sketches,  285-9.  There  is  a 
notable  absence  of  original  documentary  evidence. 

^See  m$L  North  Mex.  St.  and  Texaa,  voL  ii. 
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but  distant  Texas;  yet  the  comparative  success  of  the 
eastern  rebels  was  not  unknown  to  the  less  fortunate 
agitators  of  the  west.  Texan  influences,  probably  not 
inactive  in  the  troubles  of  1837-8,  had  certainly  been 
potent  in  fomenting  later  discontent.  Santa  F^ 
traders  from  the  United  States  seem  as  a  class  to  have 
feared  a  revolution,  which  might  for  a  time  imperil 
their  commercial  interests ;  but  among  them,  especially 
those  who  had  become  residents,  there  was  an  element 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  filibusters.  These  sympa- 
thizers repi^rted  that  the  New  Mexicans  awaited  only 
an  opportunity  to  rise  and  declare  their  independence, 
and  tliat  even  the  authorities  were  not  disposed  to 
offer  nmch  resistance.^* 

Besides  crediting  these  exaggerated  reports,  the 
Texans  had  a  theory,  without  foundation  in  fact  or 
justice,  that  their  territory  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  their  duty  to  release  from 
tyranny  all  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  including,  of 
course,  the  Xew  Mexicans  living  east  of  the  river. 
They  liad,  moreover,  a  strong  desire  to  divert  through 
Texan  channels  the  Santa  FtS  trade  that  had  proved 
so  lucrative  to  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Under 
those  circumstances,  in  the  spring  of  1841  President 
Lamar  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  about  300  men,  in 
six  companies,  under  the  command  of  Hugh  McLeod 
as  brevet  brigadier-general.  Three  commissioners 
wore  sent  to  estabhsh  Texan  authority  in  the  west, 
Wi^ll  provided  with  proclamations  explaining  the  ad- 
vantiigcs  of  the  proffered  freedom;  and  a  number  of 
traders  and  travellers  joined  the  expedition  in  quest 
of  gain  or  adventure,  some  of  them  possibly  not  fully 
understanding  its  real  purpose.^     It  was  not  projx)sed 

^*  III  XihM*  Rt'j.f  Ixi.  61,  100,  is  a  letter  from  Sta  Fe,  which  represents  all 
the  pueblo  Indians  and  Americans,  with  two  thirds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  anxious 
for  the  Texans  to  come.  The  gov.  tells  the  writer  that  he  neither  can  nor 
will  resist.  That  such  reports  were  circulatetl  and  believed  in  Texas  and  the 
U.  S.  u  shown  l>y  the  general  tenor  of  all  records  of  the  period. 

•'^'The  commissioners  were  Wm  G.  Cooke,  Jose  Antonio  Navarro,  and 
Richard  F.  lirenham.  The  captains  were  Wm  P.  Lewis,  J.  S.  Sutton,  W.  D. 
Houghton,  Katclitf  Hudson,  Matthew  Caldwell,  and  J.  H.  Strain.  The  pur- 
X>ort  of  the  proclamation,  according  to  Kendall,  was  *  that  the  exped.  was  sent 
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exactly — at  least,  such  was  the  explanation  offered 
later — to  undertake  with  300  men  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
if  the  people  were  found  not  favoring  or  ready  for  re- 
volt the  expedition  would  be  content  with  trade,  and 
would  retire  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 
This,  however,  has  no  real  bearing  on  the  character  of 
the  party.  They  were  simply  armed  invaders,  who 
might  expect  to  be  attacked,  and  if  defeated,  to  be 
treated  by  the  Mexicans  as  rebels,  or  at  best — since 
Texan  belligerency  and  independence  had  been  recog- 
nized by  several  nations — as  prisoners  of  war.  They 
left  Austin  in  June,  and  in  September,  after  a  tedious 
march  by  the  worst  routes  over  an  unknown  country, 
they  arrived  ragged,  worn  out,  and  half  starved  on 
the  Xew  Mexican  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mexican  authorities  had  long  ex- 
|)ected  an  invasion  from  Texas,  and  special  warnings, 
with  promise  of  reenforcements,  had  recently  been  re- 
ceived from  the  national  capital.     While  there  was  no 
lack  of  disaffection  in  certain  quarters,  the  masses  of 
the  people  were  far  from  ready  to  accept  the  so-called 
freedom  offered  by  filibusters,  and  the  rulers  still  fur- 
ther from  any  intention  to  permit  a  change  of  govern- 
Oaent.     Every  possible  effort,   on   the  contrary,  was 
tnade  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  to  foment  the  current 
popular  idea  of  the  Texans  as  valiant  but  reckless  des- 
peradoes, from  whom  might  be  expected,  not  liberty, 
but  pillage,  murder,  and  outrage.     All  foreigners  were 
closely  watched,  and  several  were  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  complicity  in  schemes  of  invasion.^^     Satisfied 

for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  disposed  to 
ima  peacefully  the  Texan  standard,  the  exped.  was  to  retire  immediately  ( !). 
These  procL  were  printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  and  not  a  doubt  ex- 
isted that  the  liberal  terms  offered  would  be  at  once  acceded  to  by  a  popula- 
tioQ  living  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  who  had  long  been  groaning  under 
&  misrule  the  most  tyrannical.'  Narr,^  270.     See  also  365-7. 

'*  Accordinff  to  an  account  followed  by  Bustamante,  '  EIn  julio  de  1839  los 
ertraogeros  del  Norte  en  Sta  Fe,  so  prctesto  de  pedir  justicia  atentaron  des- 
caradamente  contra  el  gobiemo,  de  quien  exigian  por  la  fuerza  de  las  armas 
que  se  fusilaron  por  el  mismo  gobemador,  6  se  les  entrega^en  unos  reos  que 
en  1837  mataron  A  un  estrangero,  Regentaban  cste  atentado  Guillermo 
Driden  y  Santiago  Qaerqu'9  [James  Kirker]  que  comandaba  una  gavilla  de 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mbx.    21 
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that  danger  was  near,  Governor  Armijo  sent  south- 
ward an  appeal  for  aid,  ordered  a  close  watch  of  for- 
eigners, who  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  places  of 
residence,  and  sent  Captain  Ddmaso  Salazar  to  recon- 
noitre the  eastern  frontier.  On  September  4th  Sala- 
zar sent  in  as  captives  three  men,  who  were  regarded 
as  spies  from  the  invading  army.  They  wfere  forbid- 
den to  leave  the  capital,  but  escaped  a  week  later,  and 
on  being  recaptured,  were  put  to  death.^  On  the 
15th  a  Mexican  named  Cirlos  and  an  Italian,  Brig- 
noli,  wlio  had  been  with  the  Texans  in  August,  were 
found,  and  induced  to  tell  what  they  knew  of  the  inva- 
sion. Meanwhile,  every  effort  had  been  made  for  ef- 
fective defence;  the  rurales,  or  militia,  called  into 
service  and  sent  to  the  frontier  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Juan  Andres  Archuleta;  Prefect  Antonio 
Sandoval  summoned  to  the  capital  to  act  as  governor; 
while  Armijo  set  out  on  the  16th  with  the  presidial 
troops.  On  the  same  day  five  men,  sent  on  in  advance 
of  the  foremost  division  of  Texans,  were  captured, 
disarmed,  and  put  in  jail  at  San  Miguel  del  Vado.^ 
Next  day  Colonel  Cooke  and  Captain  Sutton,  with 
94  Texans,  surrendered  to  Armijo  and  Salazar  at 
Anton  Cliico.  The  governor  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Las  Vegas,  distributed  among  the  captors 

in<lios  saliuaiios;  mas  sc  re»iatid  a  ello  el  gobenuulor.  Desile  aquella  epoca 
hasta  liltiuio  cle  agosto  tie  1841  se  suscitaron  couspiraciones  por  diferente;} 
piintos  del  <lepartameuto  contra  el  gobieruo,  y  si  en  todas  no  lian  sido  los  es- 
traiigeroH  los  priucipales  luotorcs,  H  lo  meuos  han  teuido  parte.  La  de  agosto 
la  dirigia  el  Americano  Jidian  Werkeman,  i.  qiiien  los  Tejanos  teniau  apode- 
ra<lo  en  este  dei)artamento,  con  el  solo  ohjeto  de  que  formara  la  revolucioii, 

Sara  lo  que  vino  desdo  Taos  i  Sta  Fe,  acompaQados  de  otros  paisaiios  suyos 
eciditlos  i.  asesinar  al  gol)ernador  Armijo.'  Gregg  also  mentions  the  act  of 
the  Americans,  though  not  admitting  that  it  ha<l  any  political  aspect.  Ken- 
dall notes  the  arrest  of  Thomas  Rowland.  Suspicions  against  Workman  and 
Jolin  Rowland  in  this  connection  had  something  to  do  with  their  migration  to 
(.'al.  in  1H41.  Kirker,  named  above,  died  in  Cal.  alK>ut  1853.  Dryden  was  a 
prisoner  in  Chih.  in  1841-2.  B.  D.  Wilson,  Ofmervtitiomt^  MS.,  who  had  lived 
m  N.  Mex.  since  IS.'^S,  tells  us  that  not  only  Rowland  and  Workman,  but 
about  20  more,  incbuling  himself,  joined  the  Cal.  party  because,  on  account 
of  Texan  coniplicationis,  they  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  remain. 

•-They  were  Howbmtl,  liaker,  and  Rosenburg.  Tlie  latter  was  killed  in 
resistinjj  recapture,  and  the  others  were  executed  later.  This  is  called  mur- 
der by  Ken<lall,  but  the  art  seems  to  have  been  justifiable. 

-^  These  were  C\ipt.  Lewis,  Van  Ness,  Howard,  Fitzgerald,  and  Kendall. 
The  Sj)anish  account  makes  the  numljer  G. 
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the  property  taken  from  the  Texans,  made  a  bonfire 
in  the  plaza  of  Lamar's  proclamations,  sent  off  Cooke 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  under  a  guard  of  200  m^n  for 
Mexico,  and  sent  out  explorers  to  find  the  rest  of  the 
invaders.  These,  under  McLeod,  about  200  in  num- 
ber, finally  surrendered  to  Archuleta,  at  a  place  called 
Laguna  Colorada,  on  the  5th  of  October;  on  the  16th 
Armijo  was  given  a  public  and  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception at  the  capital,  and  next  day  the  last  of  the 
prisoners  left  San  Miguel  on  their  tedious  march  to 
Mexico,  where  they  arrived  in  several  divisions  at  the 
l)eginning  of  1842.  A  few  were  released  in  April,  or 
earlier,  at  the  intercession  of  foreign  ministers,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  Texans,  and  had  joined  the 
expedition  without  knowing  its  real  objects.  The  rest, 
after  confinement  at  different  Mexican  prisons,  some 
of  them  being  compelled  to  work  in  chains  on  the 
roads,  were  finally  released  by  President  Santa  Anna 
on  his  saint's  day,  the  13th  of  June.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  in  the  case  of  Navarro,  who  was  at  one  time 
condemned  to  death,  but  finally  escaped  and  returned 
to  Texas."* 

^*  The  best  narrative  of  these  events,  from  a  Mexican  stand-point,  is  that 
in  BuMamante,  Oabinete  MexicanOy  ii  21&-25,  entitled  '  Espedicion  de  los  Te* 
janos  rendiila  i,  las  fuerzas  del  General  Don  Manuel  Armijo  en  5  de  Octnbre 
(le  IS41/  or  'una  memoria  que  se  me  ha  remitido  de  Santa  F^  de  Nuevo- 
\Iexico  de  la  que  he  copiado  lo  siffuientc. '  The  writer  closes  his  narrative 
▼ith  an  extract  from  an  address  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  which  he  denounced 
this  invasion  of  adventurers,  or  pirates,  from  the  U.  S.,  rejoicing  at  their 
failure,  and  ridiculing  their  pretensions  as  traders  and  travellers.  In  the 
Arck.  Sta  /V,  MS.,  is  a  fragmentary  diary  of  Lieut. -col  Archuleta's  operations 
from  Sept.  30th  to  Oct.  9ui,  including  the  capture  of  McLeod's  party.  In 
BtutamarUe,  Diario,  MS.,  xliii.  253-5,  327,  is  an  account  of  the  celebration  of 
the  news  in  Mez.  on  Nov.  16th,  including  an  extra  of  the  Fanal,  and  letterA 
from  Garcia  Conde  at  Chihuahua.  The  LHario  del  Oob.,  Feb.  20,  1842,  has  a 
translation  of  an  article  in  a  N.  Orleans  oaper,  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the 
Texans  had  been  captured  by  the  New  Mexicans.  In  Mex.,  Mem,  Ouerra^ 
1844,  p.  37-8,  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  afifair;  and  in  Id.,  Mem.  ReLy  1844, 
doc.  L-xL,  appears  the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  Mex.  on  the  case  of 
Kendall  and  others,  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  See  also  Ce- 
baOoA,  V indie.  Mej.,  69-72. 

On  the  other  side,  the  leading  authority  is  the  Narrative  qftlie  Texan  SarUa 
Fi  Expedition^  eompriging  a  deacription  of  a  tour  i/iroufjh  Texas  ami  across  the 
great  tomth-weUern  prairies,  the  Camanche  and  Caygiia  huntinfj-grounds,  with  an 
aeectunt  qf  the  sufferings  from  want  of  food,  losses  from  JiostiU  Indians,  and  final 
capture  of  the  Texans,  and  their  mar^  as  prisoners  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  nith 
iUm$tration8  and  a  map.    By  Geo.    Wdkins  KendaU.    N.  Y.,  1841,   12mo,   2 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Governor  Axmijo  was 
fully  justified  in  seizing  the  Texan  invaders,  disarming 
them,  confiscating  their  property,  and  sending  them  to 
Mexico  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  and  his  officers  are 
accused,  however,  of  having  induced  their  victims  to 
surrender  by  false  assurances  of  friendship  and  false 
promises  of  welcome  as  traders,  the  giving-up  of  their 

vols;  also  later  editions.  The  author  waa  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  in  quest  of  adventure  and  material  for  a  book,  both  of 
which  he  found.  He  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  to  have  joined  the  exi)edi- 
tion  in  ignorance  of  its  filibustering  purpose,  and  after  mudi  correspondence 
he  was  liberated  at  the  request  of  u.  S.  representatives.  His  narrative  is  a 
most  fascinating  one,  and  is  full  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  passed.  No  effort  is  made  to  conceal  his  intensely 
bitter  hatred  of  the  New  Mexicans,  though  he  speaks  well  of  the  women  and 
of  a  few  men  who  were  kind  to  the  Texans  in  their  misfortunes.  Gov. 
Armijo  is  describeil  not  only  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  an  inhuman  and  bloodtliirsty 
wretch,  an  nnprincipteii  libertine,  and  a  boastful  coward,  whose  fortune  was 
founded  on  early  success  as  a  sheep-thief,  and  whose  only  good  quality  was  a 
fine  personal  ap])earance.  Captain  Salazar  and  other  officers  are  described  as 
wortny  followers  of  such  a  chief.  The  author's  views  of  Armijo  are  supported 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Gregff  and  other  Americans  who  knew  the  gov- 
ernor, and  they  have  been  adopted  more  or  less  fuUv  by  later  writers.  Ken- 
dall narrates  minutely  the  capture  and  treatment  of  his  own  little  party,  and 
he  gives  particular  attention  to  Capt.  Lewis,  who  had  lived  in  Spanish- Ameri- 
can provinces,  knew  the  language,  and  was  implicitly  trusted  by  the  Texans. 
Lewifl  is  accused  of  having  T)etrayed  his  comrades,  revealed  all  their  plans, 
and  induced  CcM>ke  and  McLeo<l  to  surrender,  by  false  assurances  of  kind 
treatment  and  falHC  representations  of  the  enemy's  force.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
ject of  Lewis'  treachery  and  that  of  KondaHs  wrongs,  real  or  pretended,  as 
an  innocent  citizen  of  the  U.  8.,  have  very  little  importance  as  part  of  the 
annals  of  N.  Mex. 

Franklin  Combs,  another  of  the  prisoners,  wrote  a  Narrativey  which  was 
published  in  the  iiewsiMipers,  and  may  be  consulted  with  other  matter,  includ- 
ing a  list  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  Mejrico  in  184^,  p.  232-50.  An 
account  of  some  parts  of  the  affair  by  Lieut.  Lubl>ock  is  quoted  by  Kendall 
and  others.  Thomas  Falconer,  an  £Inglishman,  who  was  set  at  liberty  imme- 
diately on  reaching  Mexico,  wrote  Nott^s  of  a  Journey  thrxnujh  Texas  and  Nnt* 
Mexico  in  the.  years  IS4I  and  JS^-?,  j)u Wished  in  tlie  Lond.  Oeon.  Soc.,  Jour., 
xiii.  1 99-220.  His  notes  are  chicHy  <levoted  to  a  descrij)tion  of  the  country. 
He  claims  to  have  joined  the  expedition  without  any  kuowle<lge  of  its  real 
character.  Of  McLeod  s  capture  he  says:  *A  surrender  was  agreeil  upon,  and 
the  terms,  securing  to  the  party  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  were 
Higned  by  the  officers  on  both  sMes;'  but  he  confirms  Kendalls  statement 
tliat  on  the  march  several  men  were  shot  and  tlieir  ears  cut  off.  In  C  S. 
(rovt  Doc.,  27th  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  325,  H.  Elx.  Doc.  266,  is 
found  tlie  bulky  c(>rrespontlcnce  between  the  Mex.  and  U.  S.  representatives, 
a8  above  referre<l  to  in  Spanish.  See  also  same  sess.  Jlouse.  Jour.,  183,  *2l}4, 
14S0;  and  Com/.  Glol>e,  1841  2,  p.  131,  977-8.  Waddy  Thompson,  U.  S.  miu- 
ister  in  Mex.,  in  liis  JtW(tll>rtioti^,  5,  50,  92-3,  155-6,  mentions  this  affair,  and 
stites,  what  indee«l  is  practically  admitted  by  all,  that  the  prisoners  were 
woW  enough  treated  in  Mexico.  (Jregg,  Cow.  Prairhft,  i.  227  32,  relates  some 
instances  of  outrages  on  Anier.  resi«lents  in  1841.  See  also  many  articles  and 
items  in  Xilf^  linj.,  Ixi.-ii.,  as  per  index;  Prince's  JfisL  Sk.,  236-9;  Deures* 
Lt'ttrr.i,  238-41;  }\'llson's  Amrr.  JliM.,  665-7;  Young's  Hist,  J/ex.,  2S5-6,  and 
most  worki  relating  to  the  annals  of  Texas. 
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arms  being  represented  as  a  mere  formality  imposed  on 
all  visitors  to  Santa  F^.  Their  arms  once  secured,  it 
is  said  the  lives  of  one  party  were  saved  only  by  the 
intervention  and  protest  of  Gregorio  Vigil,  and  of 
another  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition to  shoot  them.  And  after  their  surrender,  par- 
ticularly on  the  march  to  El  Paso,  it  is  claimed  they 
were  starved  and  otherwise  inhumanly  maltreated, 
some  five  or  six  of  their  number,  because  of  their  ill- 
ness and  inability  to  keep  up,  having  been  deliber- 
ately shot  down,  and  their  ears  cut  off,  to  be  carried  to 
Chihuahua  as  proof  that  they  had  not  escaped.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such 
acts,  if  the  charges  are  true.  My  knowledge  of  Ar- 
mijo  does  not  lead  me  to  say  in  his  defence  much  more 
than  that  he  was  certainly  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is 
represented;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  Salazar 
was  not  a  brute,  or  that  some  barbarous  acts  may  not 
have  been  committed  by  irresponsible  and  unmanage- 
able subordinates.  The  Mexicans  claim  to  have 
offered  but  life  as  a  condition  of  surrender,  and  to 
have  treated  their  captives  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  ex 
parte  nature  of  the  evidence  against  them,  and  the 
evident  bias,  amounting  to  hatred,  of  Kendall  and 
other  witnesses,  leading  to  many  obvious  exaggera- 
tions. The  Texans,  if  technically  but  soldiers  of  a 
belligerent  nation,  were  in  Mexican  eyes  rebel  des- 
peradoes, entering  a  peaceful  province  under  false  pre- 
tences, to  stir  up  bloody  strife.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  rapture  and  transportation  of  300  Texan  fili- 
busters by  the  miserably  organized  soldiery  of  New 
Mexico  was  no  slight  undertaking,  and  small  wonder  if 
in  such  a  struggle  some  of  the  kid-glove  niceties  of  regu- 
lar warfare  were  not  observed;  moreover,  the  march  to 
Mexico  was  necessarily  attended  witlf  much  hardship 
and  suffering,  and  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  charges 
of  murder  by  the  statement  of  Powhatan  Ellis  to  Web- 
ster, that  one,  involving  the  shooting  of  three  pris- 
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oners,  was  a  *  fabrication '  transferred  from  a  northern 
newspaper  to  the  columns  of  the  Siglo  Dicz  y  Nueve. 
Again,  if  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  broken 
were  given  in  good  faith  to  the  Texans  as  peaceful 
traders,  Armijo  was  fully  justified  in  breaking  them 
on  learning,  through  Lewis'  treachery  and  Lamar's 
proclamation,  how  he  had  been  deceived;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Mexicans,  knowing  the  real  character 
of  the  expedition,  made  the  promises,  intending  to 
break  them,  as  a  device  to  get  possession  of  the  ene- 
my's weapons,  the  trick  was  at  the  least  not  more  dis- 
honorable than  that  attempted  by  McLeod  and  Cooke. 
The  Texan  adventurers  were,  at  be':i,  engaged  in  a 
risky  invasion  of  an  enemy's  territory;  fortune  was 
against  them,  and  disaster  resulted,  for  which  they 
deserve  but  little  sympathy.  Armijo  and  his  men, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  most  wonderful  good  luck  in 
defending  their  country,  and  merit  but  little  of  the 
obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  upon  them." 


25 


Naturally,  the  Texans  were  grievously  disappointed 
at  the  utter  failure  of  their  grand  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, and  loud  in  their  threats  of  vengeance  for  what 
thev  chose  to  rejrard  as  the  treachery  and  barbaritv  of 
the  New  Mexicans.  Active  preparations  began  as 
soon  as  the  captives  of  1841  had  returned.  The  retali- 
atory enterprise,  as  talked  about  in  advance  through 
the  [)ress  and  otherwise,  had  a  wide  scope.  Not  only 
was  N('w  Mexico  to  be  invaded  and  brought  under 
Texan  sway,  hut  probably  the  banner  of  freedom 
would  l)r  unfui'led  in  Chihuahua,  and  all  of  Northern 
^lexico  ivvolutionized;  and  at  the  very  least,  Armijo 
and  Salazar,  with  tlie  traitor  Lewis,  were  to  be  taken, 
dead  or  alive.     For  tliose  jmrposes  a  force  of  500  or 

^'TluTt?  is  a  iiotaMt?  similarity  in  several  respects  between  the  rule  of  Ar- 
mijo ill  X.  Mox.  ami  that  t>f  Alvara«lo  in  C'al. — nve  JIij*t.  Caiy  iii.,  iv.--lhe 
revolts  a^ain^t  centralism  in  183()-8,  ami  the  following  troubles  with  for- 
eiiiners  in  ISH.as  represented  by  the  Texan  expedition  and  the  Graham 
atlair.  Both  rulers  w«'re  grossly  almsed  by  foreign  critics,  Kendall's  ravings 
bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  Farnham.  Charges  against  Alva- 
rado  were  f«>r  the  most  part  false;  of  Armijo  and  his  acts  much  less  is  kuown. 
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800  men,  under  Colonel  Jacob  Snively,  was  to  be 
raised,  the  only  diflBctdty  being  to  keep  the  number 
down,  such  was  the  popular  enthusiasm  at  home  and 
across  the  line  in  the  United  States.  The  project 
was  made  known  by  traders  at  Santa  Fe — American 
spies,  the  Texans  called  them — and  considerable  alarm 
was  felt  in  Mexico,  especially  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  movement  was  to  be  in  reality  under  the  auspices 
of  the  northern  republic.  Accordingly,  a  large  force 
was  sent  north  from  Chihuahua,  under  General  Jos^ 
M.  Monterde,  to  support  Armijo,  who,  as  the  result 
proved,  had  little  need  of  reenforcements. 

This  grand  scheme  of  vengeance,  invasion,  and  revo- 
lution reduced  itself  in  the  execution  to  a  raid  for 
plunder  on  the  Santa  Fe  caravans ;  for  this  trade,  of 
which  much  more  is  said  in  this  chapter,  was  now  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  Mexicans.  First, 
John  McDaniel,  a  Texan  captain,  or  calling  himself 
so,  enlisted  in  Missouri  fifteen  vagabonds,  and  with 
them  in  April  1843  attacked  and  plundered  the  cara- 
van of  Josd  Antonio  Chavez  on  the  Little  Arkansas, 
in  United  States  territory.  Seven  of  the  number, 
with  their  share  of  the  booty,  at  once  started  back  for 
the  Missouri  settlements;  and  the  other  eight  did 
likewise,  after  murdering  Chavez  for  the  gold  about 
his  person.  This  outrage  was  a  little  more  than  even 
the  Texan  sympathy  or  anti-Mexican  prejudice  of  the 
south-western  frontier  could  justify ;  ten  of  the  party 
were  captured  and  condemned  to  death  or  imprison- 
ment, according  as  their  crime  was  murder  or  simply 
robbery.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Warfield, 
with  a  similar  party  of  twenty-four  adventurers,  at- 
tempted a  raid  on  the  little  New  Mexican  settlement 
of  Mora.  By  a  surprise  he  killed  five  Mexicans  of  a 
party  of  hunters,  and  took  a  few  horses,  which  he  pres- 
ently lost,  with  all  his  own,  when  the  foe  turned  on 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  on  foot.  Warfield, 
with  a  few  of  the  fugitives,  succeeded  in  joining 
Snively;   another  party  disbanded  and    found   their 
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way  northward;  while  still  another  of  five  men  was 
captured  and  apparently  taken  to  Santa  F^. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Snively,  with  his  grand  army 
of  not  800  or  500,  but  about  180  men,  reached  the 
Arkansas  late  in  May,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  traders. 
The  caravan  of  the  year,  composed  of  both  Mexicans 
and  Americans,  bound  to  Santa  F^  from  Indepen- 
dence, was  approaching,  escorted  by  two  companies  of 
United  States  dragoons  under  Captain  Cook ;  and 
Governor  Armijo.  with  500  men  or  more,  marched 
out  of  his  capital  on  May  1st  to  meet  the  caravan  at 
the  Arkansas.  On  June  19th  the  Texans  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  an  advance  party  of  Armijo's  force,  about 
100  militiamen  and  Indians  under  Ventura  Lobato, 
killing  some  twenty,  and  making  prisoners  of  the  rest, 
except  one  or  two  who  escaped  to  the  governor's 
camp."®  Ten  days  later,  as  the  force  was  deemed  too 
small  to  attack  Armijo,  and  as  it  was  thought  the 
caravan  might  have  turned  back  through  fear,  about 
80  of  the  Texans  started  homeward ;  but  Captain  Cook 
soon  came  up,  and  forced  one  detachment  of  the  rest, 
greatly  to  their  disgust,  to  give  up  their  arms,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  on  United  States  soil.  About  50 
now  started  for  Missouri,  while  the  remainder — part 
of  wliom,  under  Captain  Chandler,  had  been  absent  at 
the  disarming,  and  another  part  are  said  to  have  de- 
ceived C^ook  by  giving  up  only  captured  Mexican 
weapons,  coucealing  their  own  rifles — could  not  agree 
on  any  course  of  action  until  the  caravan  had  crossed 
the  river  and  gone  on  their  way  unmolested.  Then 
the  renowned  *Texian  Invincibles'  went  home,  losing 
some  men  in  figlits  with  the  Indians  on  the  way. 

In  Julv  and  Aui^ust  the  Mexican  minister  com- 
plained  to  Waddy  Tliompson  that  the  United  States 
government  was  responsiWe  for  the  so-called  Texan 

'•"'Bustainantt's  statcjinont  that  Snively  *a  todos  los  pjisd  ^  euchillas  deis 
pncs  <lc  ri'inli«las  las  annas  '  is  probably  unfouiuletl.  Some  other  authorites 
say  tliat  tlie  prisomrs  wore  released.  The  Texans  and  Americans  state  that 
Armijo,  on  learning  of  the  disa^jter,  retreated  in  great  haste,  without  waiting 
for  the  caravan. 
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invasion ;  but  the  reply  denied  such  responsibility,  even 
if  there  had  been  any  invasion,  which  was  declared 
doubtful.  Meanwhile,  General  Monterde  marched 
northward  to  New  Mexico  with  some  700  men;  and 
he  and  Armijo  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
saved  their  country.  Good  luck  and  a  broad  desert 
frontier  had  done  more  to  defeat  Texan  schemes  than 
the  zeal  of  Mexican  patriots.^ 

We  have  noted  the  adventurous  beginnings  before 
1822  of  the  trade  between  Santa  F^  and  the  Missouri 
River.     With  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  ceased  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  traffic  on  the  part  of  Mexican  authorities, 
and  a  profitable  market  was  assured  for  goods  from 
the    United    States.      The   eastern   rendezvous   was 
Franklin,  Missouri,  down  to  1831,  and  later  Indepen- 
dence.    From  this  point  in  May  of  each  year  set  out 
the  trains,  or  caravans,  of  pack-animals  in  1823,  but 
subsequently  of  wagons,  drawn  at  first  by  horses  and 
mules,  but  later  by  mules  or  oxen,  four  pairs  usually 
to  each  wagon,  but  sometimes  five  or  six  pairs,  with 

^'  In  the  Arch,  8(a  Fi^  MS.,  ia  Armijo'a  Lihro  de  Ordenes,  showing  something 
of  his  operations  from  May  lat  to  July  Ist,  inclnding  the  capture  of  5  Texans 
on  June  6th  or  7th.  NiUs"  Reg,,  Ixiv.  195,  210,  280,  290,  323,  327,  354,  and 
especially  234-5,  406,  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  details  of  the 
affair.  Bustamante,  Afmntes  HuU,  Sania  Anna,  206-9,  tells  us  of  the  'nueva 
invasion  de  Nuevo-Mexico  por  los  Anslo- Americanos. '  The  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  Mex.  is  given  in  Mex.,  Man.  ReL,  1844,  doc.  lxiii.-ix.,  and  the 
affair  is  also  noted  in  Id,,  Mem,  Ouerra,  1844,  p.  37-8,  where  we  are  told  that 
on  June  17,  1843,  the  Mex.  govt  had  been  obliged  to  decree  death  to  all 
foreigners  enteringthe  count^  as  bandits,  or  fighting  under  a  flag  not  recog- 
nized by  Mex.  The  Voto  de  Sonora  of  Sept.  14,  1843,  contains  a  report  of 
Armijo,  forwarded  by  Monterde  Aug.  9th,  on  the  successful  effect  of  de- 
fensive measures.  M.  was  about  to  return,  leaving  300  men  under  Lieut. -col 
Mauricio  Ugartc.  Gregg,  Com,  Pi-airiea,  ii.  166-77,  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  expe<lition,  and  though  his  sympathies  are  not  wholly  against  tlie 
Texans  ho  shows  that  they  acted  very  unwisely,  even  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  in  killing  Chavez,  whose  family  was  not  friendly  to  Armijo,  and  whose 
brother  and  sister-in-law  did  much  in  1841  to  aid  the  Texan  prisoners;  in 
planning  to  attack  a  caravan  which  contained  many  Americans,  who  could  not 
honorably  desert  their  Mex.  friends;  in  attacking  Mora,  wliose  inhabitants 
ba<i  always  been  friendly  to  foreigners;  and  in  butchering  the  pueblo  Indians 
of  Armijo's  vanguard,  who  had  always  been  bitter  against  the  governor,  and 
who  were  now  incensed  beyond  measure  at  Taos,  forcing  several  naturalized 
fortrigners  to  flee  for  their  fives.  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mu,  244-70,  also  contains 
a  good  narrative;  and  ^ea^&«  Western  WiUU,  60-80,  a  fantastic  one,  purporting 
to  lie  by  one  of  Wartield's  men,  and  evidently  founded  on  fact  in  the  earlier 
parts. 
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a  load  of  5,000  pounda  Cotton  goods  were  the  staple 
article  of  traffic,  but  there  was  also  carried  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  dry  goods  and  hardwai-e.  The 
route  of  over  800  miles  lay  in  an  almost  direct  line 
west-south-west  to  San  Miguel  del  Vado,  and  thence 
north-west  to  Santa  Fe ;  but  this  route,  with  some  of 
the  most  common  variations,  is  best  shown  by  the 
map.  Midway  of  the  journey  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  boundary  between  United  States  and 
Mexican  territory ;  and  the  route  corresponds  nearly, 
in  a  general  way,  with  that  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F^  railroad  of  later  times.  The  arrival 
was  generally  in  July,  and  the  return  departure  in 
August.  The  selling  price  of  goods  was  on  an  aver- 
age about  double  the  cost,  and  at  this  rate  was,  for  a 
time,  sufficiently  low  to  control  the  market  as  against 
foreign  goods  imported  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  or  Chi- 
huahua; and  indeed,  a  large  proiX)rtion  of  the  Missouri 
goods  were  sent  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  south  by  the 
retjular  autunni  caravans.  Duties,  after  an  'under- 
standing'  witli  custom-house  officers — for  very  slight 
attention  was  paid  to  the  national  arancel  de  derechos 
— were  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  cost,  and  the  trad- 
ers' net  profit  was  as  a  rule  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
thoutifh  some  carj^oes  were  sold  at  a  loss.  The  jx^ods 
were  paid  for  mainly  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  thousfli 
a  considerable  quantity  of  furs  and  blankets  was  taken, 
and  the  wagons  were  sometimes  partly  laden  with 
wool,  there  being  no  duty  on  exported  products.^     I 

-^'llir  tax  on  exjKirts  wa«  roniitted  in  favor  of  X.  Mcx.  by  a  decree  of  July 
1(>,  1S*J3,  for  7  years;  and  tlie  privilege  was  renewed  in  1830,  1838,  and  184o. 
Arrilhrf,  /.Vr,^..,  lvS*J<J  :^).  p.  KM);  18;^0,  p.  131;  1838,  p.  14:^;  184rM5,  p.  95-6; 
also  otlur  colh'otions  of  laws.  The  receipts  of  the  N.  Mex.  custoin-hou»e,  as 
rojiortid  t«»  tlio  Mt\.  govt,  were  as  follows,  acconliug  to  T^n^to,  Reiitus^  204, 
doo.  3  -tlio  sums  ill  piirvntln'ses  laiug  from  the  govt  fM<??war/<M,  and  diftering 
M.mowh.it:  l^jr».  S  inontlis,  ^1^a'>3  (12  mo.,  $3,5l»5);  182t},  10  mo.,  $10,391; 
1S*J(;  7,  .vs.ik)7:  1SJ7  S,  s.-..tKkS:  lvM>S-l»,  $i»7.(K>8  ($27,1H)7);  1829-30.  $12,691; 
ls:tO  1.  .<10..VSl  <.Sil.S.yJt:  lNn-2.  .Sn,314;  18:13^,  $21»,297;  18;U>-7,  $21,219; 
IMl.  (Sl.li»:,):  1S42.  .s27/.>21):  1S4,S,  (.ssi,400).  <rrvgg  mentions  a  custom, 
s^iitl  to  pnvail,  i»f  dividing  ihu  legal  duties  into  three  e<)ual  parts,  one  for  the 
oliiovr>.  «Mio  li»r  the  traili-r.  and  one  for  the  govt.  He  also  says  that  of  the 
$r»0.0>M>  to  ^NMHM^  annually  oollooted,  nearly  half  has  been  embezzled.  It 
was  luliivid  at  lir>t  that  the  X.  Mi'X.  authorities  M'ere  collecting  much 
luiMi'  than  tlh'  Mix.  l.iw  ptTinittnl;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Tlierc  was 
a  prolubitory  duty  of  54  p^r  pound  on  tobacco. 
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make  no  attempt  here  to  picture  the  pleasures  and 
perils  connected  with  this  *  commerce  of  the  prairies/ 
or  to  present  details  of  commercial  methods,  referring 
the  reader  for  such  matter,  to  the  standard  and  often- 
cited  work  of  Gregg,  from  which,  liowever,  before 
proceeding  to  notice  the  Santa  FtS  trade  in  some  of 
its  chronologic  aspects,  I  apjx^nd  a  table  showing  the 
growth  of  the  trade  from  year  to  year.^     It  should 

'*'*Ta1)lc  showing  approximate  amounts  of  mcrcliandise,  number  of  wagons, 
liired  men,  proprietors,  and  the  amount  of  gooiii  sent  south,  cliictly  to 
Chihuahua. 


Year. 


Mdse. 


Wagons.  '      Men 


Traders. 


1822 

182.S. 

1824. 

182o. 

182G. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

18.S2 

1833 

1834 

1835, 

183(). 

1837. 

18:i8, 

18:^9 

18  H) 

1S41, 

1842 

1H43 


$15,000 

12,000 

35,000 

65,000 

90,000 

85,000 

150,000 

00,000 

120,000 

250,000 

140,000 

180,000 

150,000 

140,000 

130,000 

150,000 

90,000 

250,000 

50,000 

150,000 

10)0,000 

450,000 


26 
37 
60 
55 

100 
30 
70 

130 
70 

105 
80 

70 
80 
50 

130 
30 
60 
70 

230 


60 
30 
80 
90 
70 
50 
80 
20 
60 
80 
40 
60 
50 
40 
35 
35 
20 
40 
5 
12 
15 
30 


To  Chlh. 


$3,000 

5,000 

7,000 

8,000 

20,000 

5,000 

20,000 

80.000 

50,000 

80.000 

70,000 

70,000 

60,000 

80,000 

40.000 
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In  Fnruhnins  M*j\^  33,  is  ^ivcn  the  entimate  of  David  Waldo,  30  years  in 
th(?  tniilo,  of  tlic  hu.siniras  of  184G,  as  follows:  cost  of  >{oods,  l?937,500;  cost  of 
oiittit,  insurance.  Mages,  etc.,  ^14,750;  profit,  §400,000.  There  were  375 
wagons,  1,700  mules,  2.1)00  oxen,  and  500  men. 

('tutumrrt'  o/tJn'  Prairivs;  or  the  joUrunl  of  a  Santa  F6  trader,  dnri/ttj  eijht 
vrjuilition.-i  ncrttss  the  t/rmt  ircsfrrn  prairies^  and  a  re^tidfnre  q/' iit'nrlt/  fthic  yearA 
in  ynrtlirrn  Mv.rin).  JHuMrnfrd  with  majts  and  en'fravintjs.  By  Jn^iah  Grt'jt/. 
N.  v..  1S44.  ^12ino,  2  vol.  I  have  also  the 4th  e<lition  of  Phil.,  1S50;  and  that 
ot  Pliil.,  KS.")7,  under  tlie  title,  ASrenca  and  Incidents  in  the  WetKUrn  Pnurieit. 
(rrt'ug  iiKide  his  lirst  trip  Mith  the  caravan  of  1831.  His  work  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  all  tliat  has  been  or  can  he  writt<.*n  about  the  Sta  Fe  trade  down 
to  1843;  and  it  also  cont^iins  an  excellent  description  of  the  country,  people. 
and  cust«)nis  of  the  nortlu-rn  stat<:'s  of  Mexico,  with  many  historic  items  of 
value.  After  (iregg's  work  I  have  foun<l  the  extracts  and  correspondence  in 
yH's^  Ii<;fisfrr,  from  year  to  year,  the  most  useful  source  of  information.  I 
may  also  refer  to  Prinrr's  h'st.  Sk.,  2oG-84;  RUch\  Aztlan,  247;  Matters 
M'  r.  A'jrr,  ii.  :{(;4:  Jl<t.yr.^  Mar/.,  July  1880,  p.  187-90;  Xouv.  Ann.  Toy., 
Aciii.  308-13;  Esrudt-ro,  m  Pino,  Xotirh«,  75-9;  Barreiro,  Ojeada^  24-5;  Ban- 
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also  be  noted  that  before  many  years  had  passed 
Santa  F^  merchants  of  Spanish  race  fitted  out  regular 
caravans  and  controlled  a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 
Freight  was  carried  by  pack-animals  till  1824, 
when  wagons  were  introduced  as  an  experiment,  and 
making  the  trip  without  difficulty  were  used  exclu- 
sively after  1825.  These  first  wagons  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Taos  route.**  By  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment was  attracted  the  attention  of  wealthier  men 
than  any  that  had  previously  engaged  in  the  trade; 
and  these  men  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  matter 
l)efore  the  government.  Memorials  were  sent  to  con- 
gress by  the  people  and  authorities  of  Missouri,  de- 
manding protection  for  the  new  industry,  by  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes,  the  marking-out  of  a  road,  estab- 
lishing of  a  fort  on  the  Arkansas,  and  the  appointment 
of  agents  at  Santa  F^  and  Chihuahua  to  prevent 
extortion  in  the  collection  of  duties.  Senator  Benton 
took  up  the  project  with  his  customary  zeal,  and  laid 
before  the  senate  the  statement  of  Augustus  Storrs 
on  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  prairie  commerce. 
Finally,  in  January  1825,  a  bill  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  marking-out  of  a  road,  and  appropriating  $30,000 
for  this  purpose  and  that  of  obtaining  the  Indians' 
consent  to  the  road  and  its  unmolested  use.^^     The 

CTofit  N.  Mex.  MUcel,  MS.,  1-2,  13-17;  Hunt's  Merch.  Mag.,  xi.  475,  501-17; 
Jliirmier,  VoyoQeura  Nouveavx^  ii.  29-64.  See  also  references  of  the  following 
notes. 

^Stom'  Santa  F4  Trade  in  1824.  He  gives  the  route  as  from  Ft  Osage 
w.  s.  w.  to  the  Arkansas;  up  the  Ark.  n.  of  w.  240  miles;  s.  to  the  Cimarron; 
op  the  C.  w.  100  miles;  ana  s.  w.  to  Taos.  Gregg,  i.  24-5,  implies  that  the 
wagons  reached  Sta  Fe,  and  his  map  shows  no  route  to  Taos.  Storrs  ac- 
companied the  caravan,  and  his  narrative,  or  statement,  drawn  out  in  sovt 
invMtiffations,  was  published  in  NiUa*  Bfg.,  xxvii.  312-16,  as  also  in  govt  doc., 
as  citea  in  the  next  note.  It  was  the  best  account  extant  before  that  of  Gregg, 
who  consulted  it»  and  who  had  also  a  diary  of  Marmaduke,  later  lieut.-gov.  of 
Mo.  The  year's  caravan  consisted  of  81  men,  156  horses  and  mules,  and  23 
wagonsy  "lairing  the  round  trip  in  4  months  and  10  days.  Storrs,  however, 
speaks  of  4  parties  starting  m  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.;  and  gives  the 
product  of  the  year's  trade  as  $180,000  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  $10,000  in 
fori. 

'^The  hill  was  approved  on  March  3d.  The  only  objection  urged  in  con- 
greai  wis  to  the  survey  of  a  road  in  Mex.  territory.  LT.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  18th 
coog.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Doc.  7,  p.  1-14;  Sen.  Jour.,  same  scss.;  Cong,  DefnUeM, 
1824-5,  p.  109-10,  342-8,  356-61;  Annals  of  Cong.,  1824,  p.  2703-4;  Benton  s 
Debates,  viii.  106*  126-34;  NOee' Reg,,  xxvi.  2G3-4;  xxvii.  250-1,  301,  312-17, 
348,351. 
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New  Mexicans  were  Dot  less  eager  than  the  Americans 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  trade;  and  in 
June  1825  Manuel  Simon  Escudero  of  Chihuhua  was 
commissioned  by  Grovemor  Vaca  to  visit  St  Louis 
and  Washington.^  The  same  year  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Osages  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum;  and 
the  survey  of  the  road  was  begun,  to  be  completed — 
that  is  the  route  partially  marked  by  a  series  of 
mounds — from  Fort  Osage  to  Taos  two  years  later.^ 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  traders  ever 
made  use  of  the  road  as  surveyed,  preferring  to  follow 
the  eariier  trail,  with  such  modifications  as  the  condi- 
tion of  grass  and  water  suggested. 

Meanwhile,  the  trade  grew  in  proportions,  and  the 
caravans  made  their  yearly  trips  ^  without  notable  ad- 
ventures, except  that  the  Indians — probably  not  with- 
out fault  on  the  part  of  the  traders — became  increas- 

^"^  Esnuleroy  in  Pimo,  Not.^  76-7.  Not  much  is  definitely  stated  as  to  the 
nature  and  results  of  this  mission,  but  the  assurances  from  U.  S.  authorities 
and  Mox.  minister  were  encouraging^.  E.  arrived  at  St  Louis  in  Oct.  KiletC 
Jff'j.f  xxix.  85.  In  1824  the  gov.  of  N.  Mex.  was  said  to  have  announceil  his 
intention  of  marcliing  with  1,500  men  to  Council  Blufifs  to  secure  trade,  pacify 
Ind.,  etc.  III.,  xxvi.  252. 

^^Tho  U.  S,  c'onmiissioners  were  Benj.  Reeves,  (tco.  C.  Sibley,  and  Thomas 
Mather;  and  the  surveyor  J.  C.  Brown.  This  road  struck  the  Arkansas  near 
Plum  Buttes,  and  followed  it  up  to  Choteau  Island;  thence  a.  to  the  Cimar- 
ron; up  the  C.  87  miles;  thence  to  Rabbit- Ear  Creek,  and  con tinuin>^  west- 
ward entered  the  mts  near  the  source  of  Ocate  River,  terminating  at  Taos. 
M'a/Tr/vV  Memoir^  2G-7.  ^ire^g  and  Prince,  however,  state  that  the  road 
was  never  niarke<l  by  mounds  beyond  the  Arkansas,  and  only  in  jtart  to  that 
river. 

^Mn  1 825  a  party  left  Sta  Fe  in  June,  and  arrived  at  Franklin  in  Aug.,  with 
500  mules  and  horses,  being  attacked  by  the  Osage  Ind.     A  caravan  also  left 
Franklin  in  May  with  81  men,  200  horses,  and  $30,000  in  goods;  much  suflfer- 
ing.     Tliere  wen;  already  complaints  that  the  trade  was  overdone,    Nilfj** 
Jffff.y  xxix.  54,  100.  263.    Another,  of  105  men,  34  wagons,  240  mules.    Money 
scarce,  but  mules  and  horses  to  l>e  had  for  $10-20  to  $20-30  cash,  for  goods  at 
100  JHT  cent  profit.  Id.,  xxviii.  309.     In  1825-6,  Dr  Willard  went  with  a  car- 
avan from  St  Charles  to  Sta  Fe,  and  thence  to  Chih. ;  and  his  Itiiand   Trwle 
with  Mexico  wa.s  publislied  in  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  PatUe^s  Narr.,  255-900, 
being  mostly  occupied  with  descriptive  matter.     In  1827-43,  Collins,  later 
Hupt  Ind.  aflairs  in  N.  Mex.,  made  several  trips.  Ind.  Aff.  Rrpt  Joint  Com,, 
18()7,  i>.  330.     Brief  account  of  caravan  of  1827,  in  Niles*  Heg.,  xxxii.  292. 
There  were  53  wa-i^ons,  the  largest  number  yet.     The  return  cargo  in  1829  was 
J?240,0IK).   Id.,  xxxvii.  2:?0,  274.     In  1829,  Capt.  Austin  was  to  go  up  the  Rio 
<  irande  witli  a  isteaiiier  and  schooner,  to  open  a  new  route  for  trade.  Id.,  xxxvi, 
424.     In  a  later  memorial  of  the  Mo.  assembly — C^.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  26th  cong. 
Lst  8ess..  Sen.  l)oc.  472,  p.  8 — it  was  stated  that  1828,  when  200  wagona  car- 
ried $5(K),000  worth  of  jrooda,  was  the  year  of  greatest  prosperity,  followed  by 
a  rapid  decline;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  Gregg's  figures.     Ace 
to  Ritch,  Bent  8  fort  on  the  Arkansas  was  established  in  1829. 
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ingly  hostile,  being  ever  on  the  watch  for  small  detached 
|)arties  imperfectly  armed  or  not  suflSciently  vigilant. 
Thus  a  party  in  1826  lost  500  horses  and  mules,  and 
one  of  1828  over  1,000  animals,  having,  besides,  three 
men  shot.  This  caused  a  renewal  of  demands  for  gov- 
ernmental protection;  and  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  having  reported  to  congress  in  favor  of  a  mov- 
able escort  rather  than  a  fixed  garrison.  Major  Riley 
was  ordered  to  escort  the  caravan  of  1829  to  and  from 
the  Arkansas,  with  four  companies  of  the  6th  infantry 
from  Fort  Leavenworth.  Soon  after  the  traders  left 
tlic  troops  at  the  Arkansas,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  losing  one  man;  whereupon,  Riley  came  up 
and  guarded  the  caravan  for  a  short  distance  into  Mex- 
ican territory.  The  troops  waited  at  Choteau's  island 
till  October,  and  the  returning  caravan  was  escorted 
U}  this  point  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Colonel  Vizcarra. 
Though  there  was  some  further  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  congress,  the  escort  was  not  continued.^ 

In  1830  oxen  were  first  used  by  the  traders,  the 
experiment  having  been  successfully  tried  the  year 
before  by  Riley's  supply  train.  1831  was  the  year  of 
Ciregg's  first  trip,  and  of  Jedediah  Smith's  death. ^ 
There  were  also  hostilities  on  the  Canadian  in  1832-3, 
several  men  being  killed;  but  in  1834  an  escort  of  60 
dragoons  under  Captain  Wharton  was  again  furnished. 
The  revolt  of  1837  did  some  injury  to  the  American 
traders,  since  the  property  of  their  richest  customers 
was  confiscated;  but  they  had  no  success  in  obtaining 

^Reptof  cong.  committee,  in  Amer.  St.  Pap.,  Mil.  Aff.,  iii.  615.  Riley*s 
Report  o(  Nov.  22,  1829,  in  Id.,  iv.  277-«0.  See  abo  NUeH  Retj.,  xxxvi.  182, 
109-200;  xxxvii.  230,  274,  291,  405,  419;  xxxviii.  57,  101.  There  was  some 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  action  of  govt  in  furnishing  4  comp.  of  troops  to 
protect  a  trade  of  $200,000,  as  favoring  commerce  over  other  industries.  In 
1890  there  was  an  investigation,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  3d  reading  providing 
10  comp.  for  this  service.  In  1827  there  had  been  an  eflfort  to  induce  Mexico 
to  pay  for  robberies  by  Ind,  in  Mex.  territory.  Id.,  xxxiL  79. 

'*See  HinL  Col.,  iii.,  for  Smith's  CaL  adventures.  He  joined  the  caravan 
of  which  Smith,  Sublette,  and  Jackson  were  chief  owners.  He  and  a  clerk 
were  shot  bv  the  Comanches,  while  separated  from  the  main  party  in  search 
of  water.  /.  J.  Warner,  still  living  in  Cal.,  1886,  was  a  memoer  of  the  same 
carmvan.  Remin.,  MS.,  5-11.  Ohas  Bent  is  named  as  capt  of  a  caravan  of  93 
wagons  in  *Z^  escorted  by  a  comp.  of  rangers;  and  Kerr  as  capt  in  '34,  with 
#200^000  in  specie.  I^iles'  Rej.,  zfiv.  374;  zlxii.  147. 
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indemnity  from  Mexico.  In  1837,  however,  the  fron- 
tier custom-house  of  Taos  was  opened  to  foreign  trade.*^ 
From  1838  the  Missouri  traders,  through  their  assem- 
bly, governor,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  senator, 
made  earnest  efforts  to  secure  from  congress  a  custom- 
house on  the  Missouri  River,  with  privilege  of  draw- 
back and  debenture  for  foreign  goods,  claiming  that 
the  trade  had  constantly  diminished  since  1828,  and 
could  in  no  other  way  be  restored.  A  bill  in  their 
favor  was  tabled  in  1842,  but  in  1845  another  was 
finally  passed.*^  In  1839  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Mexicans,  with  the  aid  of  H.  Connelly,  an  American 
merchant,  to  divert  the  course  of  trade  from  Santa  Fe 
to  Chihuahua  direct.  A  caravan  of  100  men  made 
the  trip  through  Texas,  and  returned  to  Chihuahua 
in  1840  without  any  serious  casualty ;  but  the  attempt 
was  not  repeated.^  For  a  short  time  in  these  j^ears 
(Governor  Armijo  tried  the  experiment  of  collecting 
as  duties  $500  on  each  wagon-load  of  goods;  but 
tlie  size  of  the  wagons  that  began  to  be  used  soon 
])rompted  a  return  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  Texan  attempt  of  1841  to 
wri'st  tlu?  Santa  Fe  trade  from  the  United  States  was 
not  successful;*'^  and  the  troubles  experienced  by  the 
caravans  of  1843  at  the  hands  of  Texan  robbers  have 
also  been  recorded.     Notwithstanding  these  outrages, 

=»■  Decree  of  Fob.  17,  1837.  Prieto,  BenUiH,  204;  ArrilUuja,  Recop,,  lS38,i). 
KS7. 

^"^A  incmorial  of  '38  says  that  only  7  wacona  started  in  *37,  and  the  tra<le 
was  surely  ruine<l  by  c(>nii>ctition  with  gomis  introduced  with  drawback  priv- 
ilegi's  via  Mat<iiiH»ro3  and  Vera  C'niz  from  U.  S.  ports.  U.  S.  Govt  Dor.^  i26th 
L'ong.  1st  sesH.,  Sen.  l)«)c.  472.  Sec  also  I«l.^  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  191;  Id.,  H.  Jour., 
*J7th  Cong.  2d  sess.,  p.  877,  1478;  /</.,  28th  cong.  2d  sesa.,  H.  Jour.,  pp. 
301,  432,  570;  Cowj.  Olo/>e,  1841-2,  Index.  'Chih.;^ /*/.,  1844-5,  p.  xi.;  Btn- 
(ovH  JJthitfcM^  xiii.  752;  Xiiej*' Re*/.,  Ixiii.  15;  Ixviii.  119.  Mention  of  caravans 
of  '39  and  '41  in  Id.,  Ivii.  133,  Ixi.  2(K),  including  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Cal. 
emigrants,  perhaps  T<K)me3  or  ( riven. 

-n//r77'.v  Con).  Pmirr.^,  ii.  103-4;  yilen  B([f.,  Ivi.  201.  403;  Iviu  216.  A 
caravan  under  Pickett  an«l  Orc^gg  is  also  named  as  leaving  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
in  May  for  Chili.,  with  an  escort  of  40  U.  S.  dragoons. 

*"  See  p.  319  et  seq.  of  this  volume.  The  return  of  the  caravan  of  '41  in  Sept. 
is  noted  in  XiUn  /A.'/.,  Ixi.  1(K).  A  party  of  Mexicans  came  with  it,  bringing 
SSO.IMM)  to  purcha,se  gofxls.  Tlio  caravan  of  '42,  Mex.  and  Amer.,  started  in 
May  with  02  wagf»ns,  800  mulca,  and  SI 50,000  in  gooils.  The  expenditure 
of  ;?r),0()0  l)y  the  Mex.  for  wagons  and  harness  at  Pittsburg  gave  the  papers 
of  tliat  town  a  chance  to  puff  its  prospects.  Id.,  Ixil  19,  192. 
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the  year's  business  was  veiy  large  and  profitable;" 
yet  President  Santa  Anna,  by  a  decree  of  August  7, 
1843,  closing  the  frontier  custom-house  of  Taos,  put 
an  end  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Xew  Mexicans  as  well  as  Missourians.  "Should  the 
obnoxious  decree  be  repealed,  the  trade  will  doubtless 
be  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  and  enterprise," 
writes  Gregg ;  and  it  was  repealed  almost  before  it 
had  gone  into  effect,  on  March  31,  1844,  so  that  the 
trade  of  1844-6  was  as  large  as  ever,  though  selling 
prices,  and  therefore  profits,  had  been  constantly  di- 
minishing for  fifteen  years.*^ 

Besides  the  regular  traders  of  the  caravans,  there 
were  others,  who  resided  permanently  or  for  years  in 
New   Mexico;   also   many  fur-trading  trappers  and 
miscellaneous  adventurers,  whose  experiences  would 
fill  a  most  fascinating  volume,  as,  indeed,  in  one  case 
—that  of  James  O.  !rattie — they  have  done.     Pattie 
and  his  father,  with  others  whose  aim  was   Indian 
trade  and  trapping,  came  to  Taos  and  Santa  F^  with 
a  caravan  of  1824,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  a 
series  of  the  most  remarkable  rovings  withm  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.     Fre- 
quent encounters   with   hostile    Indians   and    bears 
diversify  the  story  of  long  journeys  and  the  many 
perib  of  a  hunter's  life ;  while  the  claimed  rescue  of 
Jacoba,  daughter  of  an  ex-governor,  from  the  savages, 
adds  a  slender  thread  of  romance.     Finally,  in  1828, 
the  Patties  arrived  in  California,  the  elder  to  die,  the 
younger  to  continue  his  exploits,  as  fully  recorded  in 
another  work  of  this  series.     Probably  in  the  east,  as 

*^Many  items  in  NUes^  Reg,,  Iziv.-v.  It  appeeuti  that  after  the  Texan 
^bletof  May-^ane,  another  caravan  of  175  wagons  left  Independence  in 
^AgOfty  still  escorted  by  Capt.  Cook.  There  was  some  complaint  against 
thii  Qie  of  troops.  U.  8.  Ghwl  Doc.,  28th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  li.  Ex.  Doc.  2, 
p.  63. 

**Prieto^  ReniOB,  204;  OreggB'  Com,,  iL  177;  NOu'  Reg.,  Ixv.  166;  Ixvi. 
fU  352;  Ixvu.  133,  385;  IxviiL  31,  148;  Ixix.  416.  The  custom-house 
°*d  beea  only  nominally  at  Taos^oods  being  really  entered  at  Sta  Fe.  The 
^^nxm  of  '44  was  estimated  at  1750,000,  but  this  year  and  the  next  there 
^•ome  loss  of  animals,  and  traders  were  also  perplexed  by  rumors  of  im- 
pMdiBg  war.  A  caravan  left  ChflL,  in  Dec.  '45,  being  at  Sta  Fe  in  Jan.,  and 
•tlad^denoe  in  Feb.  '46. 

Hur.  Abu.  aiid  N.  Mix.   22 
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certainly  in  the  west,  there  is  much  of  exaggeration, 
not  to  say  falsehood,  in  the  story  of  personal  ad- 
venture; but  there  is  sufficient  groundwork  of  fact 
to  make  the  story  valuable  as  well  as  fascinating.** 
Benjamin  D.  Wilson  was  another  of  the  pioneers  who 
had  a  varied  career  as  trader  and  trapper  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Sonora,  before  coming  to  settle  in 
California.** 

Communication  with  California  began  in  1830, 
when  Jos^  Antonio  Vaca  visited  that  country  with  a 
small  party  of  his  countrymen,  and  Ewing  Young, 
with  a  company  of  foreign  trappers,  possibly  including 
Xit  Carson,  made  a  fur-hunting  tour  in  the  western 
valleys.**  In  1831-2  three  trapping  and  trading 
parties  made  the  journey  under  Wolfskill,  Jackson, 
and  Young,  the  first-named  opening  the  long-followed 
trail  from  Taos  north  of  the  Colorado  River.  From 
this  time  the  route  was  travelled  every  year,  often  by 
parties  of  only  a  few  individuals.  Trade  between  the 
two  territories  consisted  of  the  exchange  of  New  Mex- 
ican blankets  for  Californian  mules  and  horses ;  and  it 

*'  Thf  PerMnnl  Nctrratrve  qf  James  O.  PaUUj  qf  Kentucky,  during  an  ex- 
pediiion  from  St  Louis  through  tfie  vcuU  regions  between  tftat  place  and  the  Paci/c 
Ocain,  etc,  etc.  Edited  hy  Timothy  Flint.  Cincinnati,  1833,  12mo.  For  more 
bibliographic  details,  an<l  a  full  account  of  Pattie's  Cal.  adventures,  and  his 
return  by  sea  and  land  via  Mexico,  see  hist.  Cat,  iii.  162-72.  The  following 
is  a  chronologic  outline  of  P.'s  movements  in  1824-7;  July  1824,  left  Councu 
Bluffs;  Nov.,  arr.  at  Sta  Fe,  ria  Taos;  also  enffagins  in  Nov.  in  an  Ind.  cam- 
paign, for  tiie  rescue  of  Slex.  prisoners.  From  Nov.  to  April  1825  he 
made  a  trapping  trip  down  the  Oda  and  up  its  different  branches,  returning 
to  the  copper  mines,  where  his  father  remained.     In  May  he  made  another 


ig  the  mine  and  remaining  there.  In  Jan. -July 
went  down  the  (lila  to  the  Colorado  junction,  up  the  Colorado  and  across  the 
Rocky  mts,  trapi>ed  on  the  Platte,  Yellowstone,  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  Arkansas,  returning  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  Sta  Fe.  In  Sept. -Nov. 
18'20  he  went  to  Janus,  across  Sonora  to  Cruaymas,  and  back  via  Chihuahua 
and  El  Paso  to  the  mines.  From  Nov.  to  April  several  minor  Indian -tigh tins 
and  huutinff  tours  were  made;  and  in  May-July  1827  he  went  to  Sta  Fe, 
EX  Paso,  and  Chih.,  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  an  a^ent  who  had  cheated  his  father 
at  the  mines  out  of  all  his  wealth.  Finally,  m  Sept.  the  two  Patties  organ- 
ized another  trapping  party,  and  in  Dec.  were  on  the  Colonulo,  whence  tney 
presently  went  west,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities, 
were  carried  as  prisoners  to  S.  Diego. 

**  Wilson. 'f  (Vmtnxilionji,  MS.     Coy  Mr  »  Lost  Trappers  pro1>ably  narrates  ad- 
ventures of  this  perioil  ciiietly,  rather  than  of  the  earlier  dates  given  in  the  book. 

^Jlist.  CaL,  iii.  173-5. 
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must  be  confessed  that  the  traders  soon  earned  a 
most  unenviable  reputation.  There  were  many  hon- 
orable exceptions;  but  most  of  the  trading  parties 
were  composed  of  New  Mexican,  foreign,  and  Indian 
vagabonds,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  mules,  without 
scruple  as  to  methods,  often  by  simple  theft,  and 
oftener  by  connivance  with  hostile  Californian  tribes. 
In  1833,  especially,  they  caused  a  great  excitement, 
and  some  of  them,  including  Villapando,  their  leader, 
were  arrested  atSta  F^.**  In  1835-7  John  A.  Sutter, 
afterward  famous  in  California,  was  engaged  in  trade 
at  Santa  Fe;  in  1841  the  Workman-Rowland  party 
brought  many  foreign  and  native  New  Mexicans  to 
California;  in  1842  a  large  trading  party  under  Vigil 
included  some  twenty  families  in  quest  of  homes, 
most  of  whom  came  back  to  settle  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino region ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Mexican  rule 
the  movement  of  traders  and  emigrants  continued.*^ 
Among  native  New  Mexican  settlers  in  California 
were  members  of  the  Vaca,  Pena,  and  Armijo  fami- 
lies, while  many  well-known  Californian  pioneers  had 
spent  some  years  in  New  Mexico.*^ 

Industrially,  there  was  for  the  most  part  no  change, 
except  a  slight  deterioration  in  some  branches,  from 
the  unprosperous  conditions  of  former  years.  Of 
home  records  on  the  subject  I  have  found  none  of  any 
value ;  and  while  Gregg  and  his  followers,  in  connection 
with  commercial  annals,  give  excellent  reviews  of  the 
country's  industries  or  lack  of  them,  their  remarks 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  Spanish  as  to  the  Mexican 

^  HmL  CclL,  iii.  386-8.  395-6.  Charlefoux  was  a  Canadian  in  command 
of  30  or  40  '  Chagnanoso  or  Shawnee  '  traders, '  who  took  some  part  in  the 
sectional  politics  and  warfare  of  Cal.  in  '37-8.  Id.,  iii.  495,  518-20.  About 
these  matters  I  find  nothing  in  N.  Mex.  records. 

«  HltL  Cal,  iv.  124-5,  276-8,  342-3,  387. 

^  Among  these  may  be  named  Cyrus  Alexander,  D.  W.  Alexander,  F.  Z. 
Branch,  Lewis  Burton,  Mosee  and  *  Kit '  Carson,  Wm  G.  Oiard,  Job  F.  Dye, 
Wm  (Jordon,  Isaac  Graham,  Wm  Knight,  J.  P.  Leese,  J.  L.  Majors,  Wm 
Pope,  Antoine  and  Louis  Robidoux,  John  Rowland,  Isaac  Sparks,  J.  J.  War- 
ner, Isaac  Winiaros,  B.  D.  Wilson,  John  R.  and  Wm  Wolfskill,  Wm  Work- 
nnn,  Bwiog  Yoonff,  and  Geo.  C.  Yount.  See  HUt.  Cal.,  Pioneer  Register, 
km  biog.  iketdiee  <tf  theee  and  many  more. 
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period,  being  confirmatory  of  what  I  have  written  in 
earlier  chapters.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
decadence  noted,  as  in  sheep-raising  and  the  manu- 
facture of  blankets,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  be- 
ing founded  on  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  past.** 

In  mining,  though  nothing  appears  respecting  the 
famous  copper  mine  of  the  south-west,  except  the 
somewhat  doubtful  statements  of  the  trapper  Pattie," 
some  progress  was  made,  since  placeres  of  gold  were 
successfully  worked  in  two  districts  some  thirty  miles 
south-west  of  Santa  ¥6.  The  *  Old  Placers '  were 
discovered  in  1828,  and  the  *New  Placers'  in  1839. 
The  former  yielded  from  $60,000  to  $80,000  per  year 
in  1832-5,  and  later  considerably  less.  At  the  latter 
sprang  up  the  town  of  Tuerto,  with  22  stores  in  1845, 
when  the  yield  of  both  districts  is  given  as  $250,000. 
The  metal  was  very  fine  and  pure,  but  water  was 
scarce,  the  chief  reliance  being  on  the  artificially  melted 
snows  of  winter;  apparatus  was  primitive,  consisting  of 
the  batea,  or  bowl;  and  prejudice  against  foreigners 
prevented  the  introduction  of  improved  methods.  At 
various  other  points,  as  near  Taos,  Abiquiii,  and 
Sangrc  do  Cristo,  gold  was  found,  and  mines  were 
perhaps  worked  for  a  short  time.  No  silver  mines 
were  worked  in  the  Mexican  period." 

♦'Cfreg*;,  Cojn.  Proirit'M,  i,  189,  sayg  that  10  or  20  years  ago,  that  is,  in 
1824 -.'U,  ulxmt  2i)0,0()0  sheep  were  annually  driven  to  southern  markets,  and 
some  times,  perliaps,  at)  nianv  as  500,000;  and  sheep  were  still  the  principal 
articli'  of  exportation.  Narbona,  in  Pino^NoL  Hist.,  24,  gives  the  live-stock 
of  tlie  country  in  1827  as  cattle  5,000,  sheep  and  goats  240,000,  horses  and 
niults  3,()(M);  total  value  $221,650. 

^ratti'e,  S'lrnUhr,  71-81,  112,  115,  123,  120-32,  says  that  the  mine  was 
Worked  l>y  a  Spanish  8U])erinten(lent,  Juan  Onis,  for  the  Span,  owner,  Fraa- 
ci.Hco  l*al>lo  Liigera.  'Within  the  circumference  of  three  miles  there  is  a 
mine  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver,  and  l>e8ides,  acliflf  of  load-stone.  The  silver 
mine  is  not  worked,  as  not  being  so  profitable  as  either  the  copper  or  gold 
mines.'  The  Ind.  were  very  troublesome,  and  the  trappers  did  good  service 
in  keeping  them  in  order,  by  force  and  treaties.  Finally,  the  Patties  leased 
tlie  mines  for  5  years,  «it  5^1,000  per  year,  and  the  elder  P.  remained  there, 
est^iblislied  a  stock  ranch  <m  the  Mimbres,  and  made  money.  But  in  1S27» 
when  he  thougiit  of  buying  the  property,  a  rascally  Span,  agent,  intrusted 
with  $.'^,000  in  gt^l  I,  ran  away  with  the  money,  and  ruined  Pattie.  At  the 
same  time  the  owner  was  exiled  as  a  Spaniar<l,  and  it  is  implied  that  the 
mines  were  abandoned. 

''  ar*:.ju'a  Com,  Prairies,  I  162-77;  Pnnce'M  HkL  8h,  241-3;  MtSm*^  t^OOO 
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In  educational  matters  a  slight  increase  of  interest 
is  to  be  noted,  though  with  very  meagre  results.  In 
1826  the  diputacion  territorial  was  about  to  establish 
some  kind  of  a  college  at  the  capital,  under  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San  Vicente ;  and 
from  1827  to  1832  archive  records  show  the  existence 
of  primary  schools  at  several  of  the  principal  towns; 
but  in  1834  there  was  no  school  at  Santa  F^,  and 
probably  none  elsewhere,  as  the  diputacion  announced 
that  there  were  no  funds,  and  called  upon  the  ayun- 
tamientos  to  reopen  the  schools,  if  possible,  by  private 
contributions.^^  About  1834  a  printing-press  was 
brought  to  the  country,  and  with  it  in  1835  Padre 
Martinez  issued  for  four  weeks  at  Taos  the  Crep/isculo^ 
the  only  New  Mexican  newspaper  of  pre-Gringo 
times." 

The  missions  continued  as  before,  there  being  no 
formal  secularization,  but  were  missions  only  in  name. 
The  government  still  paid — or  at  least  made  appro- 
priations for — the  sfnodos  of  from  23  to  2/  Franciscan 

Miles,  171-2.  These  and  other  writers  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  the 
poor  showing  of  mining  industry  at  this  time,  not  only  with  tlie  developments 
of  later  years,  but  with  those  of  the  17th  centunr.  Gre^  even  attempts  to 
make  of  Gran  Quivira  in  the  s.  B.  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mining  city.  I 
have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  more  than  prospecting  was 
done  by  the  Spaniards.  The  aaiinaa  of  the  south-east  yielded  an  unlimited 
supply  of  salt. 

**Arch.  Si%  Fi,  MS.,  including  'estatutos  para  el  r^men  de  la  escuela 
generaL*  Schools  opened  at  6  a.  M.  in  summer  and  7  in  winter.  30  scholars 
at  CaOada  in  1828.  Mi.rcelino  Abreu  teacher  of  a  Lancasterian  school  at  Sta 
Fe  in  182&>d0.  A  report  of  Narbona,  1827.  in  Pino,  Not.  HiH.,  66-7,  indi- 
cates 18  schools  and  17  teachers  at  Sta  Fe,  Vado,  Cochiti,  Cia,  Sandia,  Ala- 
meila,  Alburquerque,  Tome,  Belen,  Liguna,  La  CaAada,  S.  Juan,  Taos,  and 
Abiquiti;  but  Y&ty  likely  only  5  or  6  of  these  had  any  real  existence;  for 
Barreiro^  Ojeada,  43,  names  for  1832  only  Sta  Fe,  with  $500  aasiffued  for 
teachers*  salary,  S.  Miguel,  Cafiada,  Taos,  Alburquerque,  and  Belen  with 
from  $250  to  ^00  each.  Prince,  Hist.  8k.,  239,  tells  us  that  Gov.*M%rtines 
was  a  soecial  friend  of  education,  sending  young  men  to  Duranffo  and  Mexico 
to  be  edoeated,  besides  establishing  ffovt  schools  at  Stst  Fi.  Hitch,  Aztlan, 
249,  speaks  of  prirate  schools  established  by  Vicar  M  irtinez  at  Taoi,  by  Padre 
Leirs  at  S.  Miffuel,  and  by  other  priests.  All  writers  note  the  prevabnt  ig- 
Doranoe  of  the  Mew  Mexicans  and  the  absence  of  books,  also  notmg  the  facts 
that  tli«re  were  still  no  physicians  or  lawyers  in  the  country. 

'^OnoffM  Ccm,  Prairies,  i.  200-1;  Prince's  Hist.  Sk.,  234.  Gregg  says  the 
•dttor's  oWjMt  WW  to  get  himself  elected  to  coavress,  in  which  effort  he  sue- 
oea^ied.  Ae  slso  etates  that  some  primers  and  catechism)  wera  printed  on 
tU»  piWi  before  1844;  but  I  have  nevar  saen  aay  of  these  o  ivly  productions, 
la  tM  Binrmperi  of  1876  is  noted  tha  death  of  Jesus  M.  Vaca,  who  waa  a 
^iatfaCryiicdfo> 
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friars ;  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  acting  curates 
at  the  Mexican  settlements,  making  occasicmal  visits 
to  tlie  Indian  pueblos  under  their  spiritual  charge. 
Only  five  of  the  latter  had  resident  missionaries  in 
1832."  The  Mexican  congress  in  1823,  and  again  in 
1830,  decreed  the  carrying-out  of  the  old  Spanish  order 
for  the  establishing  of  a  bishopric;  but  nothing  was 
efFceted  in  this  direction.  Among  the  vicars  appears 
in  1825-6  the  name  of  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San 
Vicente,  the  famous  can6nigo  who  had  visited  Califor- 
nia in  1822  as  the  commissioner  of  the  emperor 
Iturbide.  In  1833  the  bishop  of  Durango  visited  this 
distant  part  of  his  diocese,  and  his  reception  is  de- 
scribed by  Gregg  and  Prince  as  having  been  marked 
by  great  enthusiasm." 

The  population  lias  been  given  as  30,000  whites 
and  10,000  pueblo  Indians  in  1822.  In  these  24  years 
I  suppose  that  the  white  population  was  somewhat 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  or  Indians  slightly  dimin- 
ished; or  that  the  total  in  1845-6  was  not  far  from 
80,000,  tliough  there  is  one  official  report  that  makes 
this  total  nmch  larger.''* 

**  BarrtirOy  Ojfiutn,  15,  39-41;  Ssrwlero,  NoL  Chih.,  31.  Yearly  appro- 
priations for  the  stipoiuU.  Correo  de  lit  Ffd.f  Oct.  14/1827;  Mrr.,  Me.ti.  Hue, 
I82t>,  «loc.  ir>;  /</.,  Mem.  JmtLt  1831,  annex.  8;  /ri.,  Metn,  hac,  18^^2,  doo.  N; 
Id.,  18.S7,  annex.  F;  A/,,  1844,  prosupnesto  7.  Tlie  no.  of  friars  27,  with 
$8,880  in  Htii>ends  includes  £1  Paso,  Nar1>ona  in  1827  gives  the  nuui1»er  of 
curatcd  as  17.  The  statement  of  Ritch,  Aztlttn,  249-50,  that  1»efnre  1S46  all 
the  padres  from  abroad  had  been  supplanted  by  native-bor.i  Njh*  Mexicaas 
siicms  doubtful.  Aug.  26,  1842,  order  of  the  president  authorizing  the  gov. 
and  junta  to  grant  laniU  of  the  Ind.  pueblos  where  there  were  few  lud.  and 
many  vtH;in<«.   Pinurt  Col. 

^Decrees  on  bishopric.  S.  JUhjuel,  Mex.,  ii.  2;  Arrillaj/ay  Recop.,  1830,  p. 
94-<>;  Mrr.,  Col.  Onl.  y  Dec,  ii.  148.  Tithearonted  for  $10.000 to 3^12,000  i«r 
year,  about  one  tliinl  of  their  value.  Barreim,  41.  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz  is 
named  as  vicar  in  '32-41 ;  and  Fr.  Jose  Pedro  Rubin  de  Celis  was  custodio  of 
the  missionaries  in  1827.  Arch.  JStti  /V,  MS. 

^Tlie  census  report  of  1827  by  Narbona,  in  Pino,  Not  HifL,  66-7.  is  the 
only  detuilcil  one  extant.  It  makes  the  total  43.433,  al>out  evenly  divided 
l>otween  the  sexes.  Married  couples  7,677.  Farmers  6,588,  artisans  1,237, 
laborers  2,47r>,  traders  93,  teachers  17,  curates  17,  surgeon  1.  There  is  no 
separation  (»f  whites  an<l  Ind.  Tlie  larger  towns,  most  of  them  induiliug  one 
or  more  small  pueblos,  are  Sta  Fe  5,759,  S.  Miguel  del  Va^lo  2,893.  Albur- 
quurque  2.547,  Tome  2.043,  CaAa^la  6.508,  S.  Juan  2,915,  Taos  3,606,  and 
Aliiquiii  3,.V)7.  Pop.  in  1831  estimated  at  50.000.  Mex.  Mem.,  Hel,  1832 
annex.  1,  p.  11;  Barreiro,  17.  Mayer,  Mex.  Aztec,  ii.  369,  gives  the  pop.  of 
the  missions  (?)  in  I8.S1  as  23.025.  Pop.  in  1833  52,360.  WhlizentM,  Atenu, 
26;   De  Bow's  Eitq^.,  268.    Cortina,  in  InatUulo  Nac  BoL,  no.  1,  p.  18,  gives  ft 
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pop.  of  43,439  in  1829  and  57,176  in  1833.  Pop.  in  *38,  ^39,  or  *42,  57,026. 
CorHna,  in 8oe,  Mex.  Otog.,  BoL,  vii  139;  Mex,,  Mem.  JUL,  1847,  p.  112;  Wkli- 
temu  and  De  Bow,  In  1840  Gov.  Armiio,  Pino,  Not.  HisL,  55,  ffives  28,939 
men  and  26,464  women,  or  total  55,403.  Pop.  in  1841  about  60,000  Span, 
ace.  to  sec  state,  as  quoted  by  Gregg,  who  alBO  alludes  to  a  census  of  32  as 
showing  72,000.  Gregg,  Com.  PrairkSf  L  148-9,  estimates,  however,  the  pop. 
in  '44  at  70,000,  of  whom  10,000  Ind.  An  original  report  of  pop.  in  connection 
with  the  division  into  districts,  etc  makes  a  total  in  *44  ol  99,204;  or  by 
partidos— Sta  F^  12,500,  Sta  Ana  10,500,  S.  Misuel  18,800,  Rio  Arriba 
15,000,  Taos  14,200,  Valencia  20,000,  and  Bernalillo  8,204.  The  summing 
up  of  the  printed  doc  is  100,064;  but  I  suppose  the  correct  total  of  99,204  is 
tn  exaggeration,  though  Hughes,  Doniphan  s  Ehcped.,  38,  gives  the  pop.  as 
160,00a    Wizlixenus'  gives  70,000  as  the  figure  in  1846. 
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PIMERfA  ALTA  AND  THE  MOQUI  PROVINCE. 

1543-1767. 

Earliest  Annals  of  a  Non-kxistint  and  Namzlbss  PROvnrcB — A  Cen- 
tury AND  A  Half  of  Neglect — Entradas  of  Espejo  and  On  ate — Down 
THE  Colorado  to  the  Gulf — Conversion  and  Revolt  of  the  Moquib 
— Progress  in  Sonora — Pimeria  Alta — Maps — Labors  of  Father 
Kino — Explorations  in  Arizona — ^The  Gila  and  Casa  Grande — 
Mangels  Diaries — Kino's  Map— First  Missions  in  1732 — Bag  and 
Guevavi— BoLAs  DE  Plata — Revolt — Jesl^it  Efforts  to  Enter  the 
Mogul  Field — Triumph  of  the  Franciscans — Explorations  of  Kei.i.eb 

AND  SeDELMAIR — UP  THE  COLORADO — LaST  YeARS  OF  THE  JbSUIT  RA- 

oime — De(^adencb  of  THE  MISSIONS — TuBAC  Presidio — Rancusria  OF 
Tucson — Apache  Raids  and  Military  Expeditions. 

Now  that  eastern  annals  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  Mexican  rule,  it  is  time  to  turn  again  to 
the  west,  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  known  later 
as  Arizona.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican  times  there 
was  no  such  province,  under  that  or  any  other  name, 
nor  w^as  the  territory  divided  by  any  definite  boun- 
daries between  adjoining  provinces.  That  portion 
south  of  the  Gila  was  part  of  Pimerfa  Alta,  the  north- 
ern province  of  Sonora.  Except  a  small  district  of 
this  Pimeria,  the  whole  territory  was  uninhabited,  so 
far  as  any  but  aborigines  were  concerned.  A  small 
tract  in  the  north-east  w^as  generally  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  New  Mexico,  because  the  Spaniards  of  that 
province  sometimes  visited,  and  had  once  for  a  brief 
period  been  recognized  as  masters  of,  the  Moqui 
puobl(^s.  Not  only  were  no  boundaries  ever  formally 
indicated,  but  I  have  found  nothing  to  show  how  far 
in  Spanish  and  Mexican  opinion  New  Mexico  was  re- 
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^rded  as  extending  west  or  Sonora  north.     Each  was 

deemed  to  stretch  indefinitely  out  into  the  despoblado. 

California,  however,  while  no  boundary  was  ever  fixed 

officially,  was  not  generally  considered  to  extend  east 

of  the  Rio  Colorado.     The  name  Moqui  province  was 

sometimes  rather  vaguely  applied  to  the  whole  region 

Tiorth  of  the  Gila  valley.     Arizona — probably  Arizo- 

nac  in  its  original  form — was  the  name  given  by  the 

natives  to  a  locality  on  the  modern  frontier  of  Sonora, 

and  was  known  from  just  before  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century  as  the  name  of  the  mining  camp, 

or  district,  where   the   famous   holas  de  plcUa  were 

found.     It  is  still  applied  to  a  mountain  range  in  that 

vicinity. 

Nearly  all  of  what  we  now  call  Arizona  has  no 
other  history  before  1846  than  the  record  of  explor- 
ing entradas  from  the  south  and  east.  The  exception 
is  the  small  tract,  of  not  more  than  sixty  miles  square, 
from  Tucson  southward,  mainly  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  which  contained  all  the  Spanish  establishments, 
and  whose  annals  are  an  inseparable  part  of  those  per- 
tiining  to  Pimerla  Alta  as  a  whole,  or  to  Sonora, 
^hich  included  Pimerla.  Thus,  the  only  history  our 
territory  has  in  early  times  belongs  to  that  of  other 
provinces,  and  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  or  other  works 
of  this  seriea  To  dispose  of  the  matter  here,  however, 
W  a  mere  reference  to  scattered  material  to  be  found 
tlsewhere,  would  be  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
unity  I  have  aimed  to  give  to  my  work  as  a  whole 
&nd  to  each  part.  The  story  must  be  told,  but  it  may 
l>e  greatly  condensed,  reference  sufficing  for  many  de- 
tails. Neither  the  condensation  nor  the  repetition 
involved  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  each 
contributing,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  completeness, 
clearness,  and  interest  of  the  record. 

The  negro  slave  Est^van,  closely  followed  by  the 
Spamsh  friar  Marcos  de  Niza,  crossed  Arizona  from 
t^Miih-west  to  north-east  in  1539;  and  these  earliest 
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explorers  were  followed  in  1540  by  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
nado,  who,  with  an  army  of  Spaniards,  marched  from 
Sonora  to  Zufti,  extended  his  exploration  north-west- 
ward to  the  Moqui  towns  and  the  great  canon  of  the 
Colorado,  and  recrossed  Arizona  in  1542  on  his  re- 
turn from  eastern  exploits  and  disasters  among  the 
New  Mexican  puebloa  These  expeditions,  the  begin- 
ning of  Arizona  annals,  are  fully  recorded  in  the  sec- 
i'Ud  and  third  chapters  of  this  volume;  and  the  map, 
fcliowing  also  one  or  two  later  entradas,  is  here  repro- 
duced. While  Coronado's  observations  were  recorded 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  no  practical  use  was  made  of 
the  information  gained,  and  all  that  was  accurate  in 
the  reports  was  soon  forgotten.  A  century  and  a  half 
was  destined  to  pass  before  the  Arizona  line  should 
again  be  crossed  from  the  south. 

But  it  was  only  forty  years  before  the  territorj-  was 
again  entered  by  Spaniards  from  the  east.  Antonio 
Espejo,  wuth  a  few  companions,  in  1583,  coming  from 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  by  way  of  Zufli,  marched  to 
the  Moqui  towns,  and  thence  penetrated  some  fifty 
leagues  farther  west  or  south-west,  listening  to  tales 
of  great  towns  said  to  lie  beyond  the  great  river,  vis- 
iting maize-producing  tribes,  obtaining  samples  of  rich 
silver  ore  in  the  region  forty  or  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  modem  Prescott,  and  returning  by  a  more  direct 
route  to  Zuni.^  Fifteen  years  later  the  eastern  line 
was  again  crossed  by  Juan  de  Ofiate,  the  conqueror 
of  New  Mexico,  who,  at  the  end  of  1598,  very  nearly 
repeated  Espejo's  Arizona  exploration,  starting  out  to 
reach  the  South  Sea,  but  called  back  in  haste  to 
Acoma  by  news  that  the  penol  patriots  were  in  arms 
to  regain  their  independence.*  In  1604  Ofiate  re- 
sumed his  search  for  the  Mar  del  Sur,  and  found  it 
With  thirty  men  he  marched  westward,  still  via  Zuni 
and  Moqui;  crossed  the  Rio  Colorado — as  he  named 
the   branch  since  known  as  the  Colorado  Chiquito; 

^  F<^r  Espcjo'a  entrada,  see  p.  38-9  of  thia  voL 
'iSe«  p.  139,  thia  volume. 
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fave  the  names  San  Antonio  and  Sacramento  to  two 
tranches  of  the  river  later  called  Rio  Verde  in  the 
region  north  of  Prescott — a  considerable  portion  of 
his  route  corresponding  in  a  general  way  with  the 
line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  of  more  mod- 
ern centuries;  and  kept  on  south-westward  to  and 
down  the  San  Andrews — Santa  Maria  and  Bill  Wil- 
liams fork — to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Buena  Esperanza,  that  is,  the  Colorado.  One  of  the 
captains  went  up  this  river  a  short  distance ;  and  then 
all  followed  its  course  southward,  fully  understanding 
its  identity  with  the  stream  called  Rio  del  Tizon  in 
Coronado's  time,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  main 
eastern  branch,  or  Gila,  was  named  Rio  del  Nombre 
de  Jesus.  In  January  1605,  they  reached  tide- water 
and  named  a  fine  harbor  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de 
San  Pablo;  and  then  they  returned  by  the  same 
route  to  New  Mexico.  Nearly  two  centuries  passed 
before  tlie  region  between  Moqui  and  Mojave  was  re- 
visited by  Spaniards.  Onate's  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  and  accurately 
nairattHi,  like  that  of  Coronado  had  slight  eflfect  on 
real  knowledge  of  geogra|)hy,  its  chief  eftects  being  to 
complicate  the  vaixaries  of  the  Northern  Mvsterv.^ 

There  were  no  more  explorations  from  any  direction 
in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  Arizona  annals  for 
the  whole  period  are  confined  to  a  few  meagre  items 
about  the  Moqui  district  as  gathered  from  earlier 
cliapters  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Arizona's  chief  river  is  ap- 
j\arently  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  report  of  1630, 
being  applied  to  a  New  Mexican  province  of  Gila,  or 

'F<>r  Oftato's  oxpod.  of  1604-5,  sec  p.  154  of  this  vol.  Native  tril>e8  on 
the  C\»U»ra»U»,  from  north  to  south,  wt-re,  ahove  the  (iila,  the  Amacavas  (later 
VaiiiajalM.  Amajava^ji,  or  Mojaves),  Biihaccchas,  and  Ozaras;  between  the 
(lila  ami  tide- water,  the  Halohediimas,  Coahuanas,  Tlaglli,  TlalliguamayaA, 
and  Cooajvw.  Among  the  contributions  of  this  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Mystery  wa**  the  exisitenoe,  as  rt^jn^rted  by  the  natives,  of  Lake  Copala,  where 
A/too  was  8|H>kt>n  and  ^oblen  bracelets  were  worn.  The  S^taniard-*  also  con- 
cluded, from  tlieir  «>bstrv:itions  an«l  statements  of  the  natives,  that  the  gulf 
e\t.  ntled  iiulitiuitely  norths  estward  liehind  the  mountains  from  the  river's 
nu»uth,  thud  coutirmiug  the  idea  long  entertained  that  CaL  wad  an  i&laud. 
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Xila,  where  the  river  has  its  source.*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  the  Moquis,  like  the  other  pueblos, 
accepted  Christianity,  were  often  visited  by  the  friars 
firoin  the  first,  and  probably  were  under  resident  mis- 
sionaries almost  continuously  for  eighty  years;  yet  of 
all  this  period  we  know  only  that  Fray  Francisco 
Porras,  who  worked  long  in  this  field,  converting  some 
800  souls  at  Aguatuvi,  was  killed  by  poison  at  his 
post  in  1633;  that  Governor  Penalosa  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  pueblos  in  1661-4;  and  that  in  1680  four 
Franciscans  were  serving  the  five  towns,  or  three 
missions.  These  were  Jos6  Figueroa  at  San  Bernar- 
dino de  Aguatuvi,  Jos^  Trujillo  at  San  Bartolomd  de 
Jougopavi,  with  the  visita  of  Moxainavi,  and  Jose 
Espeleta,  with  Agustin  de  Santa  Maria,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Oraibe  and  Gualpi,  all  of  whom  lost  their  lives 
iu  the  great  revolt.     From  that  time  the  valiant  Mo- 

Juis  maintained  their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or 
Christian  control.     It  is  not  clear  that  they  sent  their 
warriors  to  take  part  in  the  wars  of  1680-96  in  New 
Mexico,  but  they  probably  did  so,  and  certainly  af- 
forded protection  to  fugitives  from  the  other  pueblos, 
the  Tehuas  and  others  even  building  a  new  town  ad- 
ioiDing  those  of  the  Moquis,  in  which  part  of  the  tribe 
lived  from  that  period.     In  1692  they  had,  like  the 
other  nations,  professed  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
Governor  Vargas;  but  in  the  following  years  no  at- 
tempt to  compel  their  submission   is  recorded.     In 
1700,  however,  fearing  an  invasion,  they  affected  peni- 
tence, permitted  a  friar  to  baptize  a  few  children,  and 
negotiated  in  vain  with  the  Spaniards  for  a  treaty  that 
should  permit  each  nation  to  retain  its  own  religion  I^ 
Meanwhile,  during  this  century  and  a  half,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Arizcma  line  was  not  crossed  from 
the  south,  the  Spanish  occupation  was  extended  nearly 
to  that  line.     In  Coronado's  time  the  northern  limit 
of  settlement  was   San  Miguel   de   Culiacan.     The 

^BemrrideSj  ReqvesU  RemotvU.     Sse  p.  162-3  of  this  vol. 

*0n  Moqai  iteoifl  of  1599-1700,  tee  chap.  vii.-x.,  thia  volume. 
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villa  of  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  was  founded  in  1584, 
after  the  failure  of  several  attempts,  a  little  farther 
north.  It  was  in  1591  that  the  Jesuits  began  their 
missionary  work  in  Sinaloa,  but  they  had  no  perma- 
nent establishments  north  of  that  province  before 
1600.*  The  Fuerte  de  Montesclaros,  giving  name  to 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  was  built  in  1610,  and  in  the  same 
vear  Captain  Hurdaide,  after  a  series  of  hard- fought 
battles  and  several  reverses,  made  psace  with  the  Yaqui 
Indians.  In  1613  and  1617  respectively,  missions 
were  established  among  the  Mayos  and  Yaquis,  and  a 
beginning  was  thus  made  of  Jesuit  work  in  Sonora. 
From  1621  eleven  padres  served  60,000  converts  in 
the  northern,  or  Sonora,  mission  district,  called  San 
Ignacio;  in  1639  the  spiritual  conquest  had  extended 
to  the  Sonora  valley  proper,  the  region  of  Ures,  among 
the  Opatas,  where  the  district  of  San  Francisco  Javier 
was  organized ;  by  1658  this  district  had  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  missions  as  far  north  as  Arizpe  and 
Cuquiarachi;  and  by  1688  these  northern  missions — 
beyond  Batuco  and  Xacori,  in  Pimerla  Baja,  eighteen 
pueblos  in  six  missions  partidos — had  been  formed 
into  the  new  district,  or  rectorado,  of  Santi^s  Mdrtires 
de  Japon.  Tlie  next  advance  of  missionary  work  ^ 
northward  will  bring  us  to  the  subject  proper  of  this 
chapter.  It  should  be  noted  liere  that  in  1640-50 
there  was  a  temporary  division  of  the  province,  north- 
ern Sonora  above  the  Yaqui  River  being  called  Nueva 
Andalucfa.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Jesuits,  the  governor  of  the  new  province  attempted 
to  put  the  missions  in  charge  of  Franciscans;  but, 
though  a  small  |>arty  of  friars  came  to  the  country, 
nothing  was  accomplished :  and  all  trace  of  the  change, 
secular  and  religious,  disapj>eared  about  the  midcQe  of 
the  conturv.' 

•For  particulars,  m>o  fn.<(.  .V.>rfA  ^f^r.  SfifrA,  {.  107-23.  This  reference 
inolutlrs  1  ham's  oxpe^litions  oi  1,V>4  o,  which  ma\' poisibly  faruUh  an  excep- 
tii»n  to  my  statement  that  tlic  Arizo  la  liuj  was  not  crossed  till  nearly  the 
t'U.l  oi  the  next  century. 

•  S,'o  aunaU  of  ^Smakxi  aud  Sv.uora,  16^)(>-170^,  in  JTuL  North  Men,  SL,  L 
202-00. 
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Pimerfa  Alta,  home  of  the  Pimas,  but  also  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Pdpagos,  Sobas,  and  Sobaipuris,  be- 
sides other  tribes  in  the  north,  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  rivers  Altar  and  San  Ignacio  with  the 
latter's  southern  affluents,  on  the  north  in  a  general 
way  by  the  Gila  valley,  on  the  west  by  the  gulf  and 
Ilio  Colorado,  and  on  the  east  by  the  San  Pedro,  the 
country  farther  east  being  the  home  of  Apaches  and 
other  savage  tribes.  This  broad  region  was  ex[)lored 
within  a  period  of  twenty  years  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  the  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino. 
Over  and  over  again,  often  alone,  sometimes  with 
assix^iates,  guides,  and  a  guard,  this  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary traversed  the  valleys  bounding  the  region  on 
the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  more  than  once  crossed 
in  different  directions  the  comparatively  desert  inte- 
rior, besides  giving  special  attention  to  the  gulf  shore 
and  Colorado  mouth,  for  his  original  purpose  was  to 
reach  and  convert  the  Californians  from  this  direction. 
He  found  the  natives,  grouped  in  a  hundred  or  more 
ranchcrias,  most  docile  and  friendly,  displaying  from 
the  first  a  childish  eagerness  to  entertain  the  padre, 
to  listen  to  his  teachings,  to  have  their  names  entered 
on  his  register,  and  to  have  their  children  baptized. 
They  were,  above  all,  desirous  of  being  formed  into 
regular  mission  communities,  with  resident  padres  of 
their  own;  and  at  many  rancherfas  they  built  rude 
but  neatly  cared  for  churches,  planted  fields,  and 
tended  herds  of  live-stock  in  patient  waiting  for  mis- 
sionaries who,  in  most  cases,  never  came.  Kino's 
groat  work  began  in  1687,  when  he  founded  the 
frontier  mission  of  Dolores,  his  home  or  headquarters 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  six  years  he  toiled  alone, 
till  fathers  Campos  and  Januske  came  in  1693  to  take 
charge  of  San  Ignacio  and  Tubutama;  and  only  eight 
padres  besides  Kino  worked  in  this  field  during  the 
latter's  life,  there  being  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  four 
at  the  same  time.     Missions  were,  however,  estab- 
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lisbed,  besides  the  three  named,  at  Caborca,  Suamca, 
and  Coc68pera,  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  other 
rancherias  as  visitas.  Those  which  became  missions 
or  visitas  before  1800,  with  the  presidios  and  other 
settlements,  are  best  indicated  on  the  appended  map. 
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The  great  difficulty,  and  one  that  caused  Kino  no  end 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  but  never  discouragement,  was 
that,  besides  the  zealous  padre  himself,  no  one  seemed 
really  to  believe  in  the  docility  and  good  faith  of  the 
Pimas,  who  were  accused  of  being  treacherous,  hos- 
tile, and  in  league  with  the  Apaches.  Even  Jesuit 
visitors,  when  once  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Kino's  magnetism  and  unportunity,  were  disposed  to 
regard  tiie  padre's  projects  as  visionary  and  danger- 
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ons,  thus  furnishing  the  Spanish  authorities  a  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  withholding  pecuniary  support  There 
were  no  other  establishments  in  these  times  except  a 
garrison,  or  presidio,  at  Fronteras,  or  Corodeguachi ; 
this  and  a  compania  volante  being  charged  with  resist- 
ing the  almost  constant  raids  of  savage  tribes  in  the 
north-east,  and  often  requiring  assistance  from  other 
presidios.  All  this  region  was  under  a  comandante  de 
armas,  residing  generally  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  far- 
ther south,  and  there  was  no  other  government  in  the 
north.  Captain  Juan  Mateo  Mange  was  detailed  with 
a  part  of  the  flying  company  from  1694  to  protect  the 
padres  in  their  tours,  and  his  excellent  diaries  consti- 
tute our  best  authority  for  events  to  1702.®  There 
was  a  revolt  in  1695,  in  which  Padre  Saeta,  of  Ca- 
borca,  lost  his  life,  several  servants  were  killed,  and 
many  of  the  churches  were  sacked  or  destroyed.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  oppressive  acts  of  military  men 
and  Spanish  employees,  which,  according  to  the 
Jesuits,  provoked  the  revolt,  and  the  murderous 
slaughter  by  which  it  was  avenged  and  the  natives 
were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  padres  seem  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  regaining  all  their  earlier  influence 
in  a  year  or  two ;  and  the  Pimas  and  Sobaipuris  soon 
proved  their  fidelity  by  aiding  the  Spaniards  most 
effectually  in  warfare  against  the  Apaches,  who  in 
turn  often  raided  the  Pima  rancherfas,  destroying  the 
mission  of  Coc6spera  in  1698.  Still,  by  a  perplexing 
combination  of  satanic  influences,  missionaries  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  far  north ;  and  the  old  preju- 
dice against  the  Pimas  was  no  sooner  partially  con- 
quered than  it  was  transferred  in  full  force  to  the  Gila 
tribes,  where  Padre  Eusebio,  with  a  view  to  his  Cali- 
fornian  projects,  desired  to  establish  missions.  Kino 
died  at  his  post  in  1711. 

*Jfan.7f,  Historia  de  la  Pimerin  Alia.  MS.  of  the  Arch,  Oen.  de  Mex,, 
printed  in  Doc,  Hist.  J/cx.  Hanlly  inferior  aa  an  authority,  and  eztendinff 
over  a  longer  period,  is  the  A'postdUcos  Afanes,  made  up  mainly  from  Kino  a 
letters;  and  ^  legre,  HUt.  Comp.  Jesua,  is  another  standard  work.  Pull  details 
in  HidL  North  Slex,  Stales,  i. 
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Having  thus  presented  a  general  view  of  the  Pi- 
meria  missions,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  somewhat 
more  in  detail  explorations  north  of  the  Arizona  line, 
where  there  was  no  mission  with  resident  padre  dur- 
ing Kino's  life,  though  there  were  churches  at  several 
rancherlas  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  Kino  mav 
have  crossed  the  line  as  far  as  Tumac^Ux)ri  with  Sal- 
vatierra  in  1691,  and  he  is  said  to  have  reached  Bac 
in  1692;  but  the  records  of  these  earliest  entradas 
are  vague,  and  doubtless  some  of  his  later  tours  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley  have  left  no  trace.  In  1694,  how- 
ever, he  penetrated  alone  to  the  Gila  valley  in  quest 
of  mins  reported  by  the  Indians,  reaching  and  spying 
mass  in  the  Casa  Grande,  an  adobe  structure  that 
had  probably  been  visited  by  Niza  and  Coronado  in 
1539-40,  and  still  standing  as  I  write  in  1886.  In 
1696  another  visit  to  Bac  is  mentioned.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  have  no  particulars. 

In  November  1697  was  undertaken  the  first  for- 
mal exploration  in  this  direction  of  which  any  detailed 
record  has  survived.  Lieutenant  Cristobal  Martin 
Bemal,  with  Alf^rez  Francisco  AcuiSa,  a  sergeant,  and 
twenty  soldiers,  marched  from  Fronteras  via  Terrenate 
and  Suamca,  while  Kino  and  Mange  with  ten  ser- 
vants came  from  Dolores.  The  two  parties  united  at 
Quiburi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modem  Tomb- 
stone; Coro,  a  Sobaipuri  chief,  with  thirty  warriors, 
joined  the  expedition ;  and  all  marched  down  the  Rio 
Quiburi,  since  called  the  San  Pedro,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Gila,  now  so  called  in  the  records  for  the 
first  time,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Gila  province 
of  New  Mexico  was  named  as  early  as  1630.  Down 
the  main  river  went  the  explorers  to  and  a  little  be- 
yond the  Casa  Grande,  which  is  for  the  first  time 
described  and  pictured  by  simple  drawings  in  the 
diaries.  From  the  Gila  tbey  returned  southward  up 
the  river,  since  called  the  Santa  Cruz,  by  way  of  Bac 
and  Guevavi,  reaching  Dolores  at  the  beginning  of 
December.     They  had  marched  260  leagues,  had  been 
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warmly  welcomed  everywhere,  had  registered  4,700 
natives  and  baptized  89,  besides  conferring  badges  of 
office  on  many  chieftains.  Some  details  of  this  the 
first  of  Arizona  explorations  definitely  recorded  are 
given  in  a  note.* 

*Bemal,  Belacion,  1697,  in  Doc.  HUl,  Mex.^  3d  series  pt  iv.,  p.  797-^; 
Mamne,  HiaL  PimerUi,  274-91;  also  both  diaries  in  MS.  Bemal  left  Corode- 
goachi  Nov.  5th,  and  marched  to  Snrratapani  de  Ooadii,  8  L;  6th,  to  Terre- 
nate,  12  1.;  7th,  to  Sta  Maria  (Suamca),  12  L,  where  P.  Contreras'  mission 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition;  8th,  to  the  valley  and  rancherfa  of  S.  Joaquin, 
12  1.;  and  9th,  to  the  rancheria  de  Qniburis,  8  L,  where  Kino  was  met. 
Meanwhile  Kino  and  Mange,  leaving  Dolores  Nov.  2d,  had  marched  to  Reme- 
dies, 8  L  v.;  4th,  to  Coodspera,  6  L  H.,  where  was  P.  Contrens;  5th,  to  S. 
Lisaro,  6  1.  N.  on  another  stream,  which  rises  near  Suamoa  and  makes  a 
great  circle  (the  Sta  Cruz,  see  map);  thence  eastward  up  liie  river  to  Sta 
Slarla  (Suamca),  6  L ;  6th,  over  plains  and  rolling  hills  to  S.  Joaouin  Baso- 
suma,  14  L  N.;  7th,  the  Sta  Cms  de  Oaibanipit^  6  L  x.,  on  a  hm  on  west 
bank  of  a  river  which  rises  in  the  plains  of  l^rrenate  (that  is,  the  S.  Pedro; 
there  are  ruins  known  as  Sta  Cms  a  few  miles  w.  of  Tombstone  on  the  river). 
Here  they  were  received  in  a  house  of  adobes  and  beams  built  for  the  padre. 
Here  they  joined  Martin,  and  went  1  L  H.  to  Quiburi  on  the  9th,  being  enter- 
tained by  Coro  and  his  warriors,  who  were  dancing  round  Apache  scalps. 
(There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  diaries  as  to  date  and  place  of 
meeting.     Later  I  use  both  diaries  together.) 

Nov.  11th,  from  Quiburi  down  the  river  toiOamos,  lOL  H.;  12th,  toBaica- 
deat,  13  L,  pasains  some  abandoned  rancherfas;  13th,  past  the  farthest  point 
ever  reached  by  Spaniards — a  narrow  pass  which  had  been  visited  by  G^t. 
Fran.  Ramirez — to  Causae,  2L,  and  Jiaspi,  or  Bosario,  2L  (Bemal  says  Uie 
day*8  journey  was  31.);  14th,  rast  Muiva  and  other  rancherlas  to  Aribaiba,  or 
Aribabia,  6  or  7  L ;  15th,  past  Zutoida  and  Comarsnta  to  the  last  rancherfa  of 
the  river  called  Ojio  or  Victoria,  9  or  11  L  H.  Two  other^  Busac  and  Tubo^ 
were  on  a  creek  flowing  into  the  river  (perhaps  the  Arivaipa^  though  said  to 
flow  east).  The  valley  is  described  as  pleasant  and  fertile,  with  irrigating 
ditches  and  its  rancherfas — with  390  houses  and  1,850  inhabitants  counted — 
proBi>crous  though  much  harassed  by  the  Jocomes  and  Apaches  of  the  east. 
16th,  to  the  Gila  junction,  6L,  and  2  or  31.  down  the  Gila  to  a  place  named 
Mange. 

Nov.  17th,  down  the  Gila  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  to  S.  Gregorio 
spring,  8 1.  w. ;  and  to  S.  Fernando  on  the  bank,  2L;  18th,  over  the  plain  9L 
w.  to  Casa  Grande,  Sergt  Escalante  swimming  the  river  with  two  companions 
al»ont  midway  of  the  journey  to  examine  some  ruins  on  the  north  side.  Be- 
side::)  de;»cribing  the  Casa  Grande  and  other  ruins.  Mange  gives  a  tradition 
of  the  natives  respecting  their  origin,  1 L  to  a  rancheria  on  the  river  bank; 
llUh,  to  Tu»onimon  4  1.  w.,  over  sterile  plains;  20th,  to  S.  Andr^  7  L  w., 
whitse  chief  had  visiteil  Baseraca,  and  had  been  baptized  at  Dolores,  where 
rumors  were  heard  of  quicksilver  mines  in  the  N.  w.  and  of  white  men  who 
came  to  the  Colorado  armed  with  muskets  and  swonU — perhaps  English  or 
sliipwreckod  8i>aniards,  but  probably  only  the  apostate  Moouis  with  stolen 
tire-arms  (!);  ^Ist,  back  to  Tusonimd,  or  Sta  Isabel  7  L  E.,  ana  3  L  8.  into  the 
desert;  22d,  to  an  artificial  tank,  or  pond,  4  or  5  L  s.;  and  to  rancherfa  of 
Sta  Catalina  Cuitoiaba4|ui,  14  or  15  1.  9.;  23d,  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  (Sta 
Cruz),  to  ranch,  of  the  valley  of  Correa,  9  L  s. ;  and  to  S.  Agnstin  Oiaur,  6  L 
8. ;  24th.  to  ranch,  of  Bac,  Batos<la,  or  S.  Javier,  6  L  s.  This  was  the  largest 
ranohona  of  all  Pinieri'a,  830  i)ersons  living  in  176  houses;  and  there  was  an 
adolK>  house  ready  for  the  padre,  with  a  wheat-field  and  some  live-«tock  well 
ttMidiHl.  2l>th,  to  Tiimaoaci>ri,  or  S.  Cayetano,  18  or  20  1.  8.;  27th,  toGuevavi, 
C  1.  £>. ;  and  7  1.  to  Bacuauod  (Bacuancos),  or  S.  Antonio  (?);  2Sthy  to  S. 
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Again,  in  1698,  Kino  returned  by  way  of  Bac  to  the 
Gila;  and  from  San  Andres,  the  limit  of  the  previous 
trip,  or  from  the  region  of  the  Pima  villages  of  mod- 
ern maps,  he  crossed  the  country  south- westwardly  to 
Sonoita  and  the  gulf  shore ;  but  unfortunately,  Mange's 

[)lace  was  taken  by  Captain  Carrasco,  and  no  particu- 
ars  affecting  Arizona  are  extant.  ^^  In  the  next  tour 
of  1699  with  Mange,  he  went  first  to  Sonoita  via  Saric; 
and  thence  crossed  north-westward  to  the  Gila  at  a 
point  about  ten  miles  above  the  Colorado  junction. 
The  natives  refused  to  guide  him  down  the  river  where 
he  had  intended  to  go;  therefore  he  went  up  the  river 
eastward,  cutting  off  the  big  bend,  sighting  and  nam- 
ing the  Salado  and  Verde  rivers,  from  a  mountain  top, 
reaching  San  Andres  Coata  where  he  had  been  before, 
and  returning  home  by  the  old  route  via  Encamacion, 
San  Clemente,  San  Agustin,  and  Bac.  In  this  trip  he 
called  the  Colorado  Rio  de  los  Mdrtires,  the  Gila  Rio 
de  los  Ap6stoles,  and  the  four  branches  of  the  latter 
— that  is,  the  Salado,  Verde,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San 
Pedro — Los  Evangelistas.^^     In  October  of  the  same 

7  L;  and  to  Coodipe^^  6  L ;  29th,  to  Remedioe;  Dec.  Ist,  to  Dolores.  Kino's 
rarty  left  Bemal  on  the  26th,  and  the  latter  by  the  same  route  arrived  at 
XkdoretDec  2d. 

^  Kino,  Carta,  in  Sammi MaL,  817-19;  ApoH,  JJanes,  272-4;  AUgre,  Hist., 
~  203-4;    Loebnan's  Trav.  JesuUs,  i.  355.     The  details  given  affect  only  ob- 

rations  on  the  golf  shore,  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  given  elsewhere. 

"ilimye,  HiaL  Pkneria,  292-310.  Route  from  S.  Marcelo  Sonoita:  Feb. 
17th,  down  the  stream  w.  10 1.  to  a  carrizal;  18th,  6  L  n.  w.  and  14  1.  n.,  bv 
moonlight  over  sterile  plains  to  the  watering-place  of  La  Luna;  19th,  12  1. 
jr.  w.,  and  w.  to  a  small  rancherfa  not  named;  20th,  151.  over  barren  plains 
and  Mst  mineral  hills  to  Las  linajas;  21st,  6 1.  n.  w.  to  the  Gila»  where  were 
000  Pimas  and  Yumaa,  the  latter  now  visited  and  described  for  the  first  time. 
Bfange  from  a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  Colorado,  on  which  river  the  Alche- 
dkwiaa  were  said  to  live.  M.  also  foond  some  slight  tradition  of  Ofiate's  visit 
in  1606,  and  heard  of  white  men  who  sometimes  came  from  the  north  coast  to 
tavde,  the  reports  resembling  those  heard  before  at  S.  Andr^  and  Casa 
Orande.  Feb.  23d,  12  L  B.  up  the  river;  24th,  16  1.  e.  up  river;  25th,  4  1.  to 
ranch.  S.  Matias  Tutnm;  4  L  to  ranch.  S.  Mateo  Cant;  26th,  14  1.  up  the 
wirer  to  ranch.  Tides  Vaqui;  27th,  3  L  across  a  bend  to  a  ranch,  on  the  river; 
to  another  S.  Simon  Tucsani;  and  to  another  of  Cocomaricopas,  12  1.  in  all; 
28th»  8  L  s.  w.  (s.  X.  ?),  leaving  the  river  on  account  of  the  big  bend,  past  5 
nnchertas,  to  one  of  Pimas,  who  welcomed  them  with  triumphed  arches,  etc., 
a  good  pltce  for  a  mission;  March  Ist,  111.  e.  over  a  rocky  and  sterile  country 
to  a  Mpnnai  2d,  13  L  x.  over  a  range  of  hills  from  which  they  saw  the  rivers 
Verde  ana  Salado— perhaps  flowing  from  the  famous  Sierra  Azul  of  N.  Max. 
annuls  tn  the  river  3  L  welow  the  junction,  where  was  the  ranch,  of  S.  Bar- 
toloiD^  Coom;  dd,  10  L  up  river  to  S.  Andr^  Coata,  where  they  had  been  in 
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year,  with  Padres  Leal  and  Gonzalez  from  abroad, 
they  went  again  to  Bac.  Here  the  moving  of  a  stone, 
thought  at  first  to  be  an  idol,  uncovered  a  hole  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  produced  a  hurricane  which  lasted 
till  the  stone  was  replaced  over  the  entrance  to  this 
home  of  the  winds.  From  Bac,  they  took  a  south- 
west course  to  Sonoita,  registering  1,800  Papabotes." 
Padre  lYancisco  Gonzalez  was  delighted  with  Bac, 
declaring  it  to  be  fit,  not  only  for  a  mission  of  3,000 
con  verts,*  but  fot*  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants;  and  he 
promised  to  return  as  a  missionary.  Mange  states 
that  he  did  come  '  mucho  despues,'  or  much  later,  but 
that  he  remained  only  till  1702,  being  driven  away  by 
the  hostilities  of  two  rancherfas  not  far  away.  It 
would  seem  that  this  must  be  an  error.  In  April 
and  May  1700,  Kino  went  again  to  Bac  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  large  church,  which  the  natives  were 
eager  to  build,  but  respecting  the  further  progress  of 
which  nothing  is  known.  In  September  he  reached 
the  Gila,  by  a  route  for  the  most  part  new,  striking 

1697.  They  had  regiBtered  1,800  men,  Ynmas  and  Cocomaricopas;  4th,  s. 
past  Encamacion  9 1.  to  a  fertile  tract;  5th,  s.  E.  away  from  river,  9  1.  to  the 
tank  or  cistern  built  by  the  people  of  Casa  Grande,  when  they  went  south  to 
settle  Mexico  (!);  13  L  (or  4)  s.  to  Sta  Catarina;  6th,  8.  past  S.  Clemente  to 
S.  Agu8tin  Oiaur;  7th,  up  the  river  s.  past  4  rancherfas,  61.  to  S.  Javier  del 
Bac,  where  1,300  natives  welcomed  them  with  dances  and  songs,  a  magnificent 
place  for  a  large  mission;  9th-l0th,  7  1.  s.,  Kino  being  very  ul;  11th,  13  L  a. 
to  opposite  S.  Cayetano  Tumagacori;  12th,  6  1.  to  Guevavi,  7 1.  to  Bacu&ncoe; 
13th,  IG  1.  to  Coc<56pera  which  had  been  destroyed  and  abandoned;  14th,  to 
Reniedios  64.,  8  1.  to  Dolores. 

^\Man'jfy  Hist,  Pirn,,  311-20.  Route:  left  Dolores  Oct  24th,  8  1.  to  Re- 
meditis,  where  a  fine  new  church  was  being  built;  25th,  6  1.  down  one  stream 
and  up  another  to  Cocospera;  4 1.  to  Bio  Sta  Maria  at  S.  Lorenzo  (S.  Ldcaro?); 
26th,  1 1  1.  down  river  to  S.  Luis  Bacuancos,  past  Quiquiborica  (one  of  which 
may  have  l>een  the  later  Buenavista);  27th,  6  1.  to  Guevavi,  or  Gusutaqui,  at 
the  junction  of  a  stream  from  the  E. ;  4  1.  to  S.  Cayetano,  Jumagacori  (Tnmac4- 
cori);  28th,  6  1.  N. ;  29th,  10  1.  to  Bac,  west  of  which  was  a  ranch,  of  Oteaiu 
Nov.  1st,  2d,  Mange  and  Kino  went  on  down  to  Oiaur,  6  1.,  and  15  1.  to  Sta 
Catarina  Caituagaba  and  8.  Clemente,  and  returned;  near  Bac  two  ranch,  of 
Juajona  and  Junostaca  cire  mentioned  as  existing  later;  5th,  10  L  w.  to  rorings; 
6th,  6  1.  w.  to  Tups,  where  they  were  shown  silver  ore;  3  1.  w.  to  Cops,  or 
Humo,  of  the  nation  Pima-Pa^mbotas;  7th,  8  1.  w.  over  plains  to  S.  Serafin 
Actum,  where  they  were  visited  by  natives  from  S.  Fran.  Atl;  8th,  P.  Leal 
left  the  party  for  Tubutama  in  his  carriage;  while  the  rest  went  on  N.  w.  and 
w.  13  1,  ti)  S.  Rafael;  9th,  9  1.  more  N.,  to  Baguiburisac,  N.  16  L  (or  7),  to 
Coat  and  Silugoida;  10th,  33  1.  s.  w.  and  w.  to  Sonoita;  11th,  12th,  60  1.  s. 
and  s.  K.  t4)  Busanic,  where  they  joined  Leal;  and  13>18th  returned  via  Tu* 
butama,  Magdaleua  de  Bu\'uibava,  S.  Ignacio»  and  Remedios  to  Dolores. 
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the  river  east  of  the  bend,  following  it  down  to  the 
Yuma  country,  thence  following  the  north  bank  to  the 
Colorado,  and  giving  the  name  San  Dionisio  to  a 
Yuma  rancherfa  at  the  junction.  The  diaries  are  not 
extant,  and  such  details  as  we  have  relate  mainly  to 
Califomian  geography,  having  little  interest  for  our 
present  purpose.^ 

In   1701   Kino  and  Salvatierra  went   by  way  of 
Sonoita  to  the  coast,  but  could  not  carry  out  their  in- 
tention of  reaching  the  Colorado.    On  thie  return,  how- 
ever, parting  from  Salvatierra  at  Sonoita,  Kino  and 
Mange  crossed  the  country  to  Bac,  and  returned  home 
by  the  old  route.^*     Later  in  this  year  the  venerable 
explorer  crossed  from  Sonoita  to  San  Pedro  on  the 
Gila,  went  down  to  San  Dionisio,  and  thence  down 
the  Colorado  past  Santa  Isabel,  the  last  Yuma  ran- 
cherfa, to  the  country  of  the  Quiquimas,  whence  he 
crossed  into  California;  and  on  his  return  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  made  the  map  which  I  append. 
Early  in  1702,  Father  Kino  made  his  last  trip  to  the 
Gila  and  Colorado,  very  nearly  repeating  the  tour  of 
1701,  but  reaching  the  head  of  the  gulf;  and  it  was 
also,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  the  last  time  he  crossed 
the  Arizona  line.     The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
eonstant  efforts,  with  the  &id  of  padres  Campos  and 
Velarde,  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  old  es- 
tablishments, and  to  obtain  missionaries  for  new  ones, 
vrho,  though  sometimes  promised,  never  came.     The 
obstacles  in  his  way  seem  to  have  been  increased  by 
the  unwise  policy  of  a  new  commander  of  the  flying 
company,  whoso  oppressive  acts  were  a  severe  test, 

^SeeBiaL  North  Mex.  States,  I  270-1.  The  route  was  Dolores,  Reme« 
dioa,  S.  Simon  y  S.  Jadas,  Bosanic,  28  1. ;  Tucabavia,  Sta  Eulalia,  Merced, 
12  L;  &  Gerdnimo,  29  L;  Gila,  5,  12,  101.;  down  the  Gila 50  1.;  and  return— 
Trinidad,  Agua  Escondida,  12  L;  watering-place,  12  1.;  creek,  18  1.;  Sonoita, 
8  L ;  S.  Lois  Bacuna,  12  L;  S.  *Ediiardo,  20  1.;  Caborca,  16  L;  Tubutama  12 
L;  S.  Ignacio,  17  1. 

^*  Jfoii^  Hitt.  Pnn.,  385-7.  The  route  from  Sonoita  was,  Gubo  13  1.  x.; 
Gnactom  (Actum?),  18  L  x.  past  a  pool  of  Vatqui  and  5  rancher  (as;  Tupo,  18 
L  K. ;  12  1.  X.  to  Bac,  the  1st  pueblo  of  Sobaipuris;  20 1.  8.  to  Tumaffacori;  12 
1.  past  Guevavi  to  Bacnanooa,  at  both  of  which  rancher(as  was  an  adobe  house 
for  the  pMLre,  with  much  live-stock;  14  L  to  Coodspera;  thence  to  Dolores. 
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3iot  only  of  the  padre's  patience,  but  of  the  Pinjas' 
good  faith  and  desire  for  mission  Hfe.  As  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Arizona  had 
either  a  regular  mission  or  a  resident  Jesuit  before 
Kino's  death  in  1711." 

After  Kino's  death,  for  more  than  twenty  years  no 
Spaniard  is  known  to  have  entered  Arizona.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  padre  may  have  visited  the  ran- 
cherias  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,^*  or  that  parties  of 
soldiers  from  Fronteras  may  have  crossed  the  line  in 
pursuit  of  Apache  foes,  but  no  such  entradas  are  re- 
corded. Padres  Campos  and  Velarde  were  left  for 
the  most  part  alone  in  Pimerfa  Alta,  and  though  zeal- 
ous workers,  they  had  all  they  could  do,  and  more,  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  old  missions,  without 
attempting  new  enterprises.  They  could  not  visit  the 
northern  rancherlas,  and  they  could  not  give  much  en- 
couragement to  visitors  from  distant  tribes,  who  came 
to  inquire  why  the  padres  did  not  come  as  promised. 
All  communication  gradually  ceased,  the  Gila  tribes 
forgot  what  Kino  had  taught  them,  and  even  the 
nearer  Pimas  and  Sobaipuris  lost  much  of  their  zeal 
for  mission  life.  Only  two  or  three  other  padres  are 
known  to  have  worked  in  the  field  before  1730.  Yet 
there  were  spasms  of  interest  in  the  north ;  the  bishop 
became  interested  in  the  subject;  some  favorable  or- 
ders were  elicited  from  the  king;  a  presidio  was 
talked  of  on  the  Gila;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 

''A  few  ramcm  of  padres  statioDed  there  can  be  traced  to  no  definite 
■oarce;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  such  records  as  exist  is  against  them.  On  the 
maalaof  Pimerladown  to  1711,  aoeHisL  Ncrth  Mex.  States,  i.,  chap,  x.,  xviii. 

^  A  writer  in  the  Tueaon  Dos  RepUhlicas,  Aug.  26,  1877,  names  padres  Ale- 
^ftdro  Rapmani  and  Joe^  de  Torres  Perea  as  having  served  at  Bac  in  1720-1. 
llik  article  bears  internal  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  original  author- 
itMs  in  flome  parts,  and  therefore  merits  notice  in  this  part,  rossibly  the 
two  padres  named  visited  Bao  in  1720-1,  and  left  some  kind  of  a  record  of 
tlieir  presence;  bat  there  are  indications  that  this  writer  drew  his  informa- 
tioii  from  fragments  of  mission  registers  in  the  south,  takinff  it  for  granted  in 
some  cases  that  a  padze  who  served  in  Pimeria  Alta  must  have  served  at  S. 
Javier  del  Bac  ms  later  list  is  ndefonso  de  la  Pefia  1744,  Jos^  Garrucho 
and  Migael  Copetillo  1745,  and  Bartolom^  Saens  1746-50,  which  names  may 
be  oompand  with  those  in  my  text 
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there  was  a  project  for  reaching  the  Moquis  from  this 
direction. 

In  1731,  however,  there  came  a  small  reiinforcemeut 
of  missionaries,  and  two  of  them  were  in  1732  sent  to 
the  north,  effecting  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
Spanish  settlement  of  Arizona.  Father  Felipe  Se- 
^esser  took  chaise  of  San  Javier  del  Bac,  and  Juan 
tautista  Grashoffer  of  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi,  which 
from  this  time  may  be  regarded  as  regular  missions, 
the  other  rancherias  becoming  visitas.  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  rest  of  the  Jesuit  period  the  two  mis- 
sions were  but  rarely  without  padres,  though  annals 
of  the  establishments  are  almost  a  blank.  Grashoffer 
soon  died;  G^spar  Steiger  was  at  Bac  in  1733-6,  and 
in  1750  the  missionaries  were  Padre  Josd  Garrucho  at 
Guevavi  and  Francisco  Paver  at  San  Javier.  In 
1736-7  Padre  Ignacio  Javier  Keller  of  Suamca  made 
two  trips  to  the  Gila,  visiting  the  Casa  Grande,  seeing 
from  a  hill  the  rivers  Verde  and  Salado,  which  united 
to  form  what  he  seems  to  have  named  the  Asuncion, 
and  finding  that  many  of  the  rancherias  of  Kino*s  time 
had  been  broken  up.  It  was  also  in  1736-41  that  oc- 
curred the  mining  excitement  of  the  famous  and  won- 
derful Bolas  de  Plata  at  Arizonac.  The  site  was 
between  Guevavi  and  Saric,  but  apparently  just  south 
of  the  Arizona  line.  The  unparalleled  richness  of  the 
silver  deposits  brought  a  crowd  of  treasure-seekers, 
and  caused  the  king  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  it  being 
not  a  mine,  but  a  criadero  de  plata;  but  the  supply  of 
nuggets  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  place  was  in  a 
few  years  wellnigh  forgotten.  North  of  the  line  I 
find  no  records  of  mining  operations  in  these  early 
times,  though  prospecting  may  have  been  prosecuted 
to  some  extent,  and  though  popular  but  wholly  un- 
founded traditions  have  been  current  of  rich  mines 
worked  by  the  Jesuits.  In  1741  the  presidio  of  Ter- 
renate  was  founded,  but  the  site  was  changed  more 
than  once,  and  for  a  time  before  1750  the  garrison  was 
apparently  stationed  at  or  near  Guevavi.     In    1750 
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occurred  the  second  revolt  of  the  Pima  tribes,  in  which 
two  missioDaries  at  Caborca  and  Sonoita  were  killed, 
as  were  about  100  Spaniards  in  all.     Bac  and  Gue- 
vavi  were   plundered  and   abandoned,  but  the  two 
padres  escaped  to  Suamca,  which,  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  the  presidio,  was  not  attacked.     Peace 
was  restored  in  1752,  and  the  missions  were  reoccu- 
pied ;  but  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and 
their  foes  respecting  the  causes  of  the  trouble  did  much 
to  increase  the  demoralization  arising  from  the  revolt 
itself,  and  all  semblance  of  real  prosperity  in  the  es- 
tablishments of  Pimerfa  Alta  was  forever  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile  the  Moquis  of  the  north-east  maintained 
their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or  Christian  control. 
The  proud  chieftains  of  the  cliff  towns  were  willing  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
they  would  not  become  his  subjects,  and  they  would 
not  give  up  their  aboriginal  faith.     At  intervals  of  a 
few  years  from  1700  there  were  visits  of  Franciscan 
friars,  to  explore  the  field  for  a  spiritual  reconquest, 
or  of  military  detachments,  with  threats  of  war,  but 
nothing  could  be  effected.     At  the  first  town  of  Agua- 
turi,  the  Spaniards  generally  received  some  encour- 
agement; but  Oraibe,  the  most  distant  and  largest  of 
the  pueblos,  was  always  closed  to  them.     The  refugee 
Tehuas,  Tanos,  and  Tiguas  of  the  new  pueblo  were 
even  more  hostile  than  the  Moquis  proper;  and  by 
reason  of  their  intrigues  even  Zuni  had  more  than 
once  to   be   abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.     In  1701 
Grovemor  Cubero  in  a  raid  killed  and  captured  a  few 
of  the  Moquis.     In  1706  Captain  Holguin  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Tehua  pueblo,  but  was  in  turn  at- 
tacked by  the-  Moquis  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
In  1715  several  soi-disant  ambassadors  came  to  Santa 
F^  with  offers  of  submission,  and  negotiations  made 
most  favorable  progress  until   Spanish   messengers 
were  sent,  and  then  the  truth  came  out — that  all  had 
been  a  hoax,  devised  by  cunning  Moqui  traders  seek- 
ing only  a  safe  pretext  for  commercial  visits  to  New 
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Mexico.  The  governor  thereupon  made  a  campaign, 
but  in  two  battles  effected  nothing.  From  about  1 719 
the  Franciscans  understood  that  the  Jesuits  were  in- 
triguing for  the  Moqui  field,  but  beyond  visiting 
Aguatuvi  and  obtaining  some  favorable  assurances  for 
the  future,  they  did  nothing — except,  perhaps,  with 
their  pons  in  Europe — in  self-defence  until  1742,  when, 
the  danger  becommg  somewhat  more  imminent,  two 
friars  went  to  the  far  north-west  and  brought  out  441 
apostate  Tiguas,  with  whom  they  shortly  reestablished 
the  old  pueblo  of  Sandia.  Again,  in  1745,  three  friars 
visited  and  preached  to  the  Moquis,  counting  10,846 
natives,  obtaining  satisfactory  indications  of  aversion 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all,  reporting  what  had  been 
achieved,  with  mention  of  the  Sierra  Azul  and  Te- 
guayo,  and  the  riches  there  to  be  found.  Their  efforts 
were  entirely  successful ;  and  the  king,  convinced  that 
he  had  been  deceived — ^that  a  people  from  among  whom 
two  lone  friars  could  bring  out  441  converts  could  be 
neither  so  far  away  nor  so  hostile  to  the  Franciscans 
as  had  been  represented — revoked  all  he  had  conceded 
to  the  Jesuits.  With  the  danger  of  rivalry  ended  the 
new-born  zeal  of  the  padres  azuUSy  and  for  30  years 
no  more  attention  was  given  to  the  Moquis!" 

The  project  of  extending  the  Jesuit  field  from 
Pimerfa  to  the  Moqui  province  was  perhaps  at  first 
but  a  device  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  northern  missions,  and  securing  a  presidio 
in  the  Gila  valley,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  occu- 
pation of  California.  Kino  and  his  associates  more- 
over greatly  underrated  the  distance  of  the  Moquis 
from  the  Gila,  and  correspondingly  distorted  their 
geographical  relations  to  New  Mexico.  From  about 
1711  various  reports  are  said  to  have  been  received, 
through  native  messengers  across  the  mountains,  and 
also  from  New  Mexican  sources,  that  the  Moquis  de- 
sired Jesuit  missionaries,  and  had  a  horror  of  the 
Franciscans.     The  project  was  greatly  strengthened 

^^  See  chap.  xL  of  this  volume,  passim,  for  more  particnlars. 
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by  the  support  of  the  bishop  of  Durango,  whose  quar- 
rel with  the  Franciscans  of  New  Mexico  is  recorded 
elsewhere   in  this  volume,  and   who  in    1716,  with 
authority  of  the  viceroy,  attempted  to  put  the  Jesuits 
in  charge,  but  failed.     The  king,  however,  in  a  cddula 
of  1719  approved  the  bishop's  views,  and  ordered  the 
viceroy  to  make  the  change,  the  viceregal  orders  to 
that  effect  being  issued  in  1725,  and  approved  condi- 
tionally by  the  King  the  next  year.     There  seems  to 
be  but  little  truth  in  the  statement  of  Jesuit  writers, 
that  the  company  declined  to  interfere  in  territory 
claimed  by  another  order;  but  delays  ensued,  which 
were  largely  due  to  various  schemes  for  conquering 
the  Moquis  by  force  of  arms,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  bishop's  part.     The  viceroy 
having  in  1730  reported  such  conquest  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  additional  testimony  having  been  obtained 
respecting  different  phases  of  the  subject,  the  king  by 
a  c^ula  of  1741  positively  repeated   his  orders  of 
1719.     How  this  incited  the  New  Mexican  friars  to 
renewed  effort  I  have  already  told. 

The  king's  order  of  1741  also  inspired  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  reach  the  Moqui  towns 
from  Pimeria.     Padre  Keller  went  up  to  the  Gila  in 
1743,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country  north- 
ward; but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Apaches,  lost  most 
of  his  horses  and  supplies,  had  one  of  his  nine  soldiers 
killed,  and  was  forced  to  return.     This  disaster  was 
known  to  the  Moquis,  and  through  them  to  the  New 
Mexican   friars.     In   the  same  year   Padre  Jacobo 
Sedelmair  of  Tubutama  reached  the  Gila  by  way  of 
Sonoita;  and  in  1744  the  same  explorer  set  out  to 
visit  the  Moquis.     He  reached  the  Gila  in  the  region 
of  the  Casa  Grande,  but  the  Indians  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  guide  him  northward  by  a  direct  course,  and 
therefore  he  went  down  the  river  on  the  north  bank, 
for  the  first  time  exploring  the  big  bend,  and  crossed 
over  some  forty  leagues  to  the  Colorado.^®     At  the 


**  Unfortnnately,  tiie  diarief  of  this  and  EelUnr'B  expedition  are  not  extant; 
bnt  in  his  ffffnriw,  948-50^  Sedelmair  names  tixe  ranoherias,  b^;inning  12  L 
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point  of  departure  from  the  Gila  was  a  warm  spring, 
probably  that  still  known  as  Agua  Caliente,  and  a  fine 
springy  called  San  Rafael  Otaigui,  was  found  where 
the  trail  struck  the  Colorado,  perhaps  near  the  modem 
Ehrenberg.  Sedelmair  went  on  up  the  river  to  near 
the  junction  of  "another  rio  azul^  near  the  boundaries 
of  the  Moqui  province/'  where  the  main  river  seemed 
to  emerge  from  an  opening  in  the  sierra  and  turn  to 
the  south-west.  The  Moquis  were  understood  to  live 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey  away,  hav- 
ing frequent  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Colorado 
tribes ;  but  for  some  reason  not  clearly  set  forth,  per- 
haps the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  serve  as  guides,  the 
padre  had  to  return  without  reaching  the  object  of  his 
tour.  His  branch  river  was  clearly  the  Bill  Williams 
fork  of  modem  maps." 

In  a  c^dula  of  1744,  the  king  called  for  new  infor- 
mation, Sedelmair  was  summoned  to  Mexico,  and 
elaborate  reports  on  the  northern  projects  were  pre- 
pared, both  by  the  Jesuit  provincial  and  the  Francis- 
can procurador  general.  Without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  Jesuit  claim  that  the  company  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  Franciscan  missionary 
work,  I  still  find  in  the  evidence  strong  indications 
that  the  principal  aim  was  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  missions  and  a  presidio  in  the  lower  Gila  valley, 
with  a  view  to  a  further  advance  to  the  north-west  or 
north-east,  as  circumstances  might  decide.  But  the 
argument  of  Padre  Oliva,  representing  the  Francis- 
cans, proved  altogether  conclusive  so  far  as  the  Moquis 

below  tho  junction  of  the  Salado  (where  he  represents  the  big  bend  as  begin- 
ning ?)  as  follows:  Stue  Cabitic,  Norchean,  Grohate,  Noscaric,  Guias,  Cocoigui, 
Tuesapit,  Comarchdut,  Yayahaye,  Tuburh,  Caborh,  Pipiaca,  Oxitahibuis, 
Aicatuin,  Pitaya,  Soenadut,  Ao|K>mue,  Atiahigui,  Cohate,  S.  Felipe  Uparch, 
Aritutoc,  Urchaoztac,  Tubutavia,  Tahapit,  Amoque,  Shobotarcuam,  Aqui, 
Tuburch,  Tucsares,  Cuaburidurch,  Oitac,  Toa,  Caborica,  Chidurimuitac, 
Sudac,  Sasabac,  Sibrepue,  Aycate,  Aquimundurech,  Toaedut^  Tuburch,  and 
Ducztumac,  near  which  is  a  warm  spring,  about  45  1.  above  the  Colorado 
junction.  These  rancherias,  all  of  Cocomaricopas,  lie  alonff  the  river  for 
about  36  1.  Tlio  author  says  the  Colorado  tribes  were  also  kindred  to  the 
Gila  Cocomaricopas.  Rio  Colorado,  that  is,  *  red  river,'  or  buqui  aqtdmutiy  was 
the  original  Pima  name  of  the  river. 

^* Seflelmair,   Relidon,  846-54;  Id.,  Entrada,  20;   Apost.  Afanes,   351-^; 
VenetjoH,  Not.  CaL,  ii.  590-6;  Alejre,  IIUL  Con^  Jesus,  iL  283-^. 
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were  concerned;  for  in  a  c^dula  of  November  23, 1745, 
the  king  confessed  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  false 
testimony  rerpecting  the  geographical   position,  the 
hostile  disposition,  the  strength,  and  the  apostasy  of 
the  Moquis,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  zeal  and  facilities 
for  their  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  friars;  and  he 
accordingly  revoked  the  onier  of  1741,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  company's  project.*^     As  I  have  said 
before,  the  Moquis  were  now  left  to  their  own  salva- 
tion by  missionary  orders  for  some  thirty  years.     The 
Gila  and  Coloraao  field  still  remained  open  to  Jesuit 
effort,  but  various  obstacles  prevented  any  notable 
success.     An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  reach 
Moqui  in  connection  with  the  military  movement  of 
1747,  but  nothing  was  effected.     Sedelmair,  however, 
made  two  more  entradas  in  1748  and  1750.     In  the 
first,  from  Tubutama,  by  a  route  not   described,  he 
reached  the  Gila  at  a  point  near  the  rancheria  pre- 
viously called  San  Felipe  Uparch,  and  went  down  the 
river,  noting  the  'painted  rocks,'  to  the  point  where 
in  1744  he  liad  turned  off  to  the  north-west.     Here 
he  named  the  warm  spring  rancheria,  in  a  fine  site  for 
a  mission,  Santa  Maria  del  Agua  Caliente.^^ 

Thence  he  went  on  for  the  first  time  on  the  north- 
em  bank  to  the  Yuma  country,  and  finally  crossed 
over  to  the  Colorado  at  a  point  about  two  leagues 
above  the  junction,  subsequently  going  down  to  the 
last  Yuma  rancheria  below  the  Gila.  But  the  Yumas 
were  not  very  friendly,  and  it  had  been  a  year  of 
drought  for  all  the  friendly  Cocomaricopa  tribes. 
The  padre's  return  was  by  the  same  route."  His 
second  and  last  tour  was  made  at  the  end  of  1750, 

^N.  Mexico,  CidmUu,  BiS.,  46-^;  Hist.  North  Mex.  StaUs,  i.,  chap.  xviiL 
-six.  The  latter  yersion  is  here  ■omewhat  modiiied  and  extended  by  the 
lormar  docamenta. 

^  He  lays  the  spring  had  never  been  seen  before;  but  it,  or  another  near 
hf,  is  mentioned  in  YoMJUlaekm  of  1745  or  1746.  Above  the  '  piedraa  escritas ' 
it  named  a  sierra  of  Sibupne. 

^*Sedelmair,  Entrada  d  laNackm  de  los  Tumas  gewUUa,  1749  (8),  in  Sonora, 
Mat,  18-25;  Amm.  AfanUy  3G0-1.  A  mission  site  on  the  Gila  was  called  S. 
Jtfdas  Tadeo;  tnat  near  where  he  stmck  the  Colorado,  S.  Jos^;  and  that  at 
ilia  junction  Nra  Sra  de  Loreto. 
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and  about  it  we  known  only  that  he  went  farther 
down  the  Colorado  to  the  Quiquima  or  Quimac  ran- 
cherias,  found  the  natives  hostile,  and  returned  across 
the  desert  by  way  of  Sonoita.** 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the  Jesuit  period, 
1751-67,  the  missions  of  Pimeria  Alta  barely  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence.  The  Spanish  Jesuits 
in  many  cases  had  been  replaced  by  Germans,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  discouraged  and  disgusted  by  the 
complicated  and  fruitless  controversies  of  earlier  years. 
There  was  no  progress,  but  constant  decadence.  As 
I  have  said  in  another  volume,  "a  few  neophytes  were 
induced,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  padres,  and  by  the 
hope  of  occasional  protection  from  the  presidios  against 
the  Apaches,  to  remain  faithful ;  the  missions  were, 
moreover,  convenient  places  for  the  Pimas,  Sobas, 
Pdpagos,  and  Sobaipuris  in  which  to  leave  their 
women,  children,  old,  and  infirm,  while  living  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  or,  perhaps,  aiding  the  Sens 
or  Pimas  Bajos  in  their  ever-increasing  depredations — 
convenient  resorts  for  food  when  other  sources  failed, 
and  even  well  enough  to  live  in  occasionally  for  brief 
periods.  The  natives  lived  for  the  most  part  as  they 
pleased,  not  openly  rebellious  nor  disposed  to  molest 
the  padres,  so  long  as  the  latter  attempted  no  control 
of  their  actions,  and  were  willing  to  take  their  part  in 
quarrels  with  settlers  or  soldiers.  Missionary  work 
proper  was  at  a  standstill ;  the  Jesuit  establishments 
had  only  a  nominal  existence ;  the  mission  period  of 
Sonora  history  was  practically  ended.  But  for  the 
hostility  between  Pimas  and  Apaches  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Pimeria  Alta  would  probably  have  been 
confined  to  the  four  garrisons,  with  a  few  bands  of 
adventurous  miners  risking  an  occasional  sortie  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  presidios." 

These  general  remarks  from  the  annals  of  Sonora 
may  be  applied  especially  to  the  northern  establish- 

^AposL  A/an^,  3C2-4. 
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ments  of  the  later  Arizona;  but  particulars  relating 
to  the  latter,  which  I  would  gladly  present  here  in 
full,  are  extremely  meagre.  A  presidio  of  fifty  men 
was  established  in  1752  at  Tubac,  or  San  Ignacio; 
and  under  its  protection  the  two  missions  of  Guevavi 
and  Bac  with  their  half-dozen  pueblos  de  visita  were 
enabled  to  exist,  as  was  Suamca,  some  of  whose 
visitas  were  also  north  of  the  line.  Exactly  how  long 
they  had  been. abandoned  after  the  revolt  of  1750  is 
not  known;  but  in  1763  Padre  Alonso  Espinosa  was 
m  charge  of  Bac,  as  he  was  still  at  the  time  of  the 
Jesuit  expulsion  of  1767.  At  Guevavi  the  minister 
was  Ignacio  Pfefferkorn  in  1763,  Padre  Jimeno  in 
1764,  and  Pedro  Bafael  Diez  in  1767.  At  Suamca 
Padre  Jose  Barrera  was  in  charge  in  1760-7,  while 
his  predecessors  from  1751,  according  to  fragments  of 
the  mission  register  before  me — some  of  them  doubt- 
less mere  visitors — were  Keller,  Vega,  Nentoig,  Diaz, 
Alava,  and  Labora.  The  rancheria  of  Tucson  was  a 
visita  of  Bac  in  these  years,  and  a  few  Spanish  set- 
tlers seem  to  have  lived  there;  but  in  1763  it  was, 
like  the  mission,  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  sick  and 
infirm  Indians.  This  state  of  things,  especially  on 
account  of  the  gente  de  razon  at  Tucson,  called  out 
much  correspondence  and  several  plans  for  reUef  which 
brought  no  relief.  There  were  also  nearly  200  gente 
de  razon  at  Guevavi,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Buenavista. 
The  visitas  of  Tumacdcori  and  Calabazas  were  com- 
posed of  Pima  and  Pdpago  neophytes,  but  the  latter 
had  run  away  in  1763.  Respecting  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1767,  nothing  is  known  except  the 
names  of  the  three  padres,  Espinosa,  Diez,  and  Bar- 
rera. The  whole  number  of  Arizona  neophytes  in 
1764-7  seems  to  have  been  only  about  1,250.*^* 

^Lansoin,  h{fonne,  1763,  p.  686;  Sonorn,  Maieriales,  124-38;  Tamarm, 
VkUa,  MS.,  112-16;  8<mara,  Detcrip.  Oeog.,  176,  p.  666-84;  Pinart,  CoL 
Pimeria  AUa,  MS.,  passim;  Compaflia  de  J  emu,  CiUdlot/o;  also  Hist,  NortK. 
Mej^  StaUA,  chap,  xx.,  this  series. 

Tascoa,  51.  N.  of  Bic,  was  its  only  visita,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
white  popalatioQ  in  1764-7.     The  visitas  of  S.  Mic^iel  Guevavi  were  Cala- 
is 1-  N.;  Sonoita,  7  L  B.  v.  B.  (distinct  from  the  western  Sonoita);  and 
Hist.  Abxs.  Alio  N.  Xsx.  21 
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The  Apaches  were  continuously  troublesome,  and 
many  campaigns*  were  undertaken  against  them  by 
forces  from  the  presidios  of  Fronteras,  Terrenate,  and 
Tubac.     One  of  these  expeditions  seems  to  have  been 
almost  exactly  like  another,  but  only  a  few  are  re- 
corded at  all,  and   those  very  meagrely.     The  only 
success  achieved  was  the  killing  of  a  few  warriors, 
and  the  capture  of  their  women  and  children;    but 
often  while  one  band  of  savages  ran  away  from  the 
soldiers  another  band  attacked  some  point  near  the 
presidios;   and  it  finally  came  to   be  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  many  whether  these  campaigns  were  of  the 
slightest  advantage.     If  the  diaries  were  extant,  they 
^'ould  furnish  some  interesting  items  of  early  geo- 
graphic knowledge  and  nomenclature;    but  as  it  is, 
*he  mere  mention  in  fragmentary  reports  is  of  slight 
^'alue.     Several   of    these   entradas    in    1756-8    and 
1765-6,  directed   to   the   upper  GUa  in   the  regions 
About  the  later  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  are  somewhat   fully  reported,  but   so    con- 
fusedly as  to  yield  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a 
mere  list  of  names.     These  campaigns  were  made  by 
forces   under   the  captains  of  Fronteras  and   Jauos, 
Captain   Anza   of    Tubac,    and    Governor   Mendoza. 
They    had   some    success    in   killing   and    capturing 
Apaches,  found  several  groups  of  ruins,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  Moqui  towns  mi'jlit  conveniently 
be  reached  by  that  route  if  deemed  desirable.^ 

Tamacioori,  8  L  N.  K.  w.  The  visitas  of  Sta  Marfa  Suamca,  some  of  them 
north  of  the  line,  were:  S.  Juan  Quibori,  SaObiago  Optiu^bo,  S.  Andres  £Isqug> 
bM£;  or  Badz,  S.  Pablo  Baibcat,  S.  Pedro  Turijai,  and  Sta  Cruz  Babiui.  The 
presidio  of  S.  Felipe  Gracia  Real  de  Terrenate  ij  described  as  4  1.  I4.  (e.  ?)  from 
Soamcft,  pop.  411  ^ente  de  razon,  i:iclndin^  the  garrison  of  50  men  under 
Capt.  Francisco  Elias  Gonzalez.  Tlie  presidio  of  S.  I^a«io  dj  Tubac  was 
4 1.  Jf.  of  Guevavi,  pop.  de  razon  421,  including  50  soldiers  under  Capt.  Juan 
K  Anza»  chaplain  Jos^  Manuel  'Dizz  del  Carpio.  Arizona  h  named  as  a 
Tinta  of  Saric,  5  L  N.  K.,  where  were  the  *Bolas  da  Plata  do  A^a  Caliente/ 
pop.  45  gente  de  razon« 

^  Hid,  Kofih  Mex,  Statea^  L  chap,  xx.;  Scinchez,  Cartas  17o7f  in  Sonora 
Mat,  L  88-W;  Id.,  CaHi,  de  1708,  in  /i.,  91-7;  Mendozj,  {Juan),  Carta  del 
Chfsem'ul&r  de  Son.,  1737,  in  Id.,  84-«;  Vildo^nla,  CnHds,  lS(>-206;  Anza, 
Carta  de  17C6,  in  S'n.  y  Son,,  Cari'is,  lCS-12.  Tlie  places  named  seem  to  be 
chiefly  in  soath-westem  N.  Mexico. 
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No  chronologic  narrative  of  early  Arizona  annals 
can  ever  be  formed  with  even  approximate  accuracy 
and  completeness,  for  lack  of  data.  As  already  ex- 
plained, the  country  so  far  as  occupied  by  Spaniards 
was  but  a  small  part  of  Pimeria  Alta,  which  in  turn 
was  but  a  part  of  Sonora,  the  annals  of  which  province 
as  a  whole  are  but  imperfectly  recorded.  From  So- 
nora history  we  may  get  a  general  idea  of  progress  in 
Pimeria,  and  on  Pimerfa  annals  We  must  depend  for 
a  similar  general  idea  of  events  in  Arizona,  to  which 
may  be  added  (nily  a  few  scattered  items  of  local  hap- 
penings. It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  nothing  like  a 
consiH  utive  record  can  be  presented ;  nor  can  anything 
be  reasonably  expected  from  future  research  beyond 
the  bringing  to  light  of  new  items.  As  we  advance 
from  the  Jesuit  to  the  Franciscan  period,  and  from 
Spanish  to  Mexican  rule,  the  state  of  things,  from  a 
historic  point  of  vieW|  becomes  worse  rather  than  bet- 
en) 
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ter.  There  is  much  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
complete  original  records,  could  they  be  restored, 
would  affect  only  local,  personal,  and  chronologic 
minutise,  and  would  hardly  modify  the  general  pur- 
port of  these  chapters. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  proper  to  note  that 
the  few  and  brief  presentments  of  early  Arizona  annals 
which  are  extant,  as  prefatory  matter  to  modern  works 
devoted  chiefly  to  later  history,  and  to  a  description 
of  the  country  and  its  resources,  are  not  only  meagre 
and  fragmentary  in  detail,  as  they  like  my  own  nmst 
necessarily  be,  but  full  of  errors,  and  almost  wholly 
misleading  in  their  general  scope;  though  it  should 
be  added  that  the  works  in  quefetion  often  merit  high 
praise  for  their  accurate  treatment  of  the  later  topics 
t*hat  come  more  properly  within  their  field.^     In  these 
v^'orks  the  tendency  is  to  regard  Padre  Kino's  wander- 
ings as  mission- founding   expeditions,  though,  as   a 
i  natter  of  fact,  there  were  no  missions  in  Arizona  till 
1  ong  after  his  death.     From  the   Spanish  names  on 
arly  maps — identical  with  or  corresponding  to  those 
f  Kino  and  Veneeas,  as  presented  in  the  preceding 
c^hapter — ^the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  up  to 
'tihe  Gila  valley  Arizona  was  covered  with  prosperous 
Spanish   missions  and  settlements,  which  had  to  be 
abandoned  later  in  consequence  of  Apache  raids ;  yet 
in  truth,  as  the  reader  knows,  there  was  no  Spanish 
occupation  beyond  a  narrow  region  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  and  even  there  only  two  missions,  Bac  and 

'Sach  worka  are  Silvester  Mowry's  Arizona  and  Sonora,  N.  Y.,  1864,  3d 
ed.,  in  iU  original  form  an  address  delivered  in  1859  before  the  Amor.  Geos. 
and  Stat.  Soc. ;  Hiram  C.  Hodge's  Arizona  as  It  m,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Richard  J. 
Hinton*ti  Hjuui'fx)ok  to  Arizona,  a.  F.,  1878;  the  History  of  Arizona  Territory, 
pablished  by  Elliott  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  1884;  Samuel  W.  Cozzens'  Tfie  Marvellous 
Cotuitry,  Boston,  etc.  (1874);  Edwards  Roberts'  WUh  tlie  Invader,  S.  F.,  1885; 
and  Patrick  Hamilton's  The  Resources  qf  A  rizona,  S.  F.,  3<1  ed.,  1884.  Perhaps 
some  injnstioe  is  done  b^  naming  these  books  in  a  group,  since  they  differ 
gnstttlj  m  ib/eir  yalue  so  uur  as  mcMem  Arizona  is  concerned;  but  these  differ- 
encet  to  Mme  extent  will  appear  in  later  chapters.  From  all  a  very  good 
iketdi  of  modam  condition  and  progress  may  be  formed.  In  their  treatment 
cicwiy  tunBt  they  yary  also — trom  bad  to  very  bad.  They  contain  some 
itelMMnti  drawn  from  well-known  anthorities  on  liiza's  and  Coro- 


tlioiws  aad  it  ihonld  be  added  that  Hinton  reproduces  for  the 
tMi'iJtt  iurij  map. 
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Guevavi,  with  a  few  rancherfas  de  visita,  under  resi- 
dent padres  from  1732,  or  possibly  1720,  and  protected 
in  their  precarious  existence  by  the  Tubac  presidio 
from  1752.  The  misleading  Spanish  saint  names  were 
simply  those  applied  by  Kino  and  his  associates  to  the 
rancherias  visited  on  their  exploring  tours,  whose  in- 
habitants, in  some  instances,  were  induced  to  make 
Preparations  for  the  reception  of  missionaries  promised, 
ut  who  never  came.  The  Arizona  missions  were 
never  more  than  two,  and  they  were  never  prosperous. 
So,  also,  the  rich  mines  and  prosperous  haciendas, 
with  which  the  country  is  pictured  as  having  been 
dotted,  are  purely  imaginary,  resting  only  on  vague 
traditions  of  the  Planchas  de  Plata  excitement,  and 
on  the  well-known  mineral  wealth  of  later  times.  The 
Jesuits  of  course — though  the  contrary  is  often  alleged 
— worked  no  mines,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  in 
Jesuit  times  there  were  any  mining  operations  in  Ari- 
zona beyond  an  occasional  prospecting  raid;  and  even 
later,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  such  operations 
were,  on  a  small  scale,  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
l)rosi(lios ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  agri- 
cultural operations,  all  establishments  being  often 
abandoned,  and  oftener  plundered  by  the  savages. 
And  finally,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  Tucson 
as  a  more  or  less  prosperous  town  from  a  very  early 
time.  Some  writers  even  date  its  foundation  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  heard  of  even  as  an  Indian  rancherla  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth,  and  was  not  properly  a  Spanish 
settlement  till  the  presidio  was  moved  there  in  later 
years.  ^ 

' '  For  extreme  instances,*  sajy's  Roberts,  With  the  Invader ^  116,  'Tucson  is 
an  ancient  city.  Antedating  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  it  was  visited  by 
Coronado  in  1540,  lix'ed  in  by  Europeans  in  1560,  and  haul  its  first  uiission< 
aries  in  1581.  But  long  before  1540  there  was  an  Indian  villa^  existing  oa 
the  site  of  the  present  city,  so  that  Tucsouians  can,  if  they  please,  claim  an 
age  for  their  town  as  great  as  the  Santa  Feaos  claim  for  theirs.  Bat  for  all 
practical  purposes  1540  is  a  sufficiently  early  date.'  And  Hodge,  Arixoma, 
17-18:  '  About  the  year  1560  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the  Span- 
ish explorers  and  Jesuit  (!)  fauiers  near  where  Tucson  now  ii.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Saatft  F6  WM  snpposod  to  hav«  been  sel* 
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On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  all  mission 
property,  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
and  not  to  the  natives,  was  confiscated  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  its  care  was  intrusted  temporarily 
to  royal  comisarios.  Respecting  the  definite  acts  of 
these  officials  in  Pimerla  Alta  we  have  no  informa- 
tion; but  respecting  the  whole  province,  the  viceroy 
wrote  in  1793:  "There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  either  wasted  or  en^bezzled  the  rich  temporalities 
of  all  or  most  of  the  missions,  and  that  these  funds 
being  lost,  decadence  or  ruin  could  not  be  prevented/*' 
The  southern  Sonora  establishments  were  secularized, 
but  those  of  the  Pimerias  were  put  in  charge  of  four- 
teen Franciscans  of  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  who  arrived  and  were  distributed  to  their 
destinations  in  June  1768.  Our  chief  authority  for 
the  ensuing  period  of  mission  history,  though  meagre 
in  respect  of  most  details,  is  the  standard  chronicle  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  college  and  the  operations  of  its 
friars.*  On  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  few 
following  years,  I  quote  from  another  volume  of  this 
8erie& 

**  The  missions  were  found  by  the  Franciscans  in  a 
sad  state.  Some  of  the  establishments  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Apaches,  and  were  again  plundered,  as 
at  Suamca  and  Bac,  during  the  first  year  of  Francis- 
can occupation.  In  some  cases  the  comisarios  had 
grossly  neglected  their  duties.  Everywhere  the  neo- 
phytes had  been  for  a  year  free  from  all  control,  and 
had  not  been  improved  by  their  freedom.  Not  only 
had  they  relapsed  to  a  great  extent  into  their  roving 
and  improvident  habits,  but  they  had  imbibed  new 
ideas  of  independence,  fostered  largely  by  settlers  and 
Boldiera     They  regarded  themselves  as  entirely  free 

tlad  m  1565 '  (reallj  aboat  1615),  *  Tucson  in  1560,  and  San  Aa^jrogtine,  Fla, 
m  1565^  thus  making  Sta  Fd  the  first,  Tucson  the  second,  and  San  Augustine 
Um  third  Milled  town  within  the  present  domain  of  the  U.  S. ' 
•MmOa  Oigedo,  OarLi  tU  1793,  p.  435. 

^ArriekUa,  Cr&mka  Smyka  y  ApotidUea  del  Cokgh  de  Propaganda  Fide  de 
Onm  d^  QmHiar(k    Menco,  1692,  pp.  394  et  seq.     See  also  Hist. 
Smm,  i,  ehap.  zauv.^  this  series. 
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from  all  control  by  the  missionaries,  whose  whole  duty 
in  these  later  times  was  to  attend  to  religious  matters. 
The  padres  might  not,  so  these  independent  aborigines 
thought,  give  orders,  but  must  prefer  requests  to 
native  officials;  if  they  required  work  done  for  them 
they  must  pay  for  it  The  friars  at  first  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temporalities,  but  Galvez  in  1770  " — it 
was  really  in  June  1769 — "  ordered  the  property 
returned  to  their  control,  and  the  slight  remnants 
were  thus  restored.  They  received  a  stipend  of  S300 
each  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  spent  it  on  their 
churches  and  neophytes.  They  worked  faithfully, 
though  often  discouraged,  and  presently  the  state  of 
affairs  became,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to  that 
in  Chihuahua,  the  padres  keeping  together  the  skele- 
ton communities,  instructing  the  children,  caring  for 
the  sick,  and  by  gifts  and  persuasion  exercising  slight 
and  varying  control  over  the  masses  of  the  Indians, 
who  wore  Christians  only  in  name."  *  All  this  applies 
to  Arizona  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Pimeria,  and  is  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  and  tlie  martj^rdom  of  some  of  tlieir 
number,  the  Queretaranos  made  some  progress,  es- 
pecially in  the  building  of  churches;  and  they  even 
made  S()me  extensive  explorations  in  the  north  with  a 

^  And  to  continue:  'OflBcera  intrusted  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  Indians  to  the  change  and  prevent  distur1>ances,  hail 
taken  pains  to  make  thein  regard  the  measure  as  a  release  from  bomlage. 
Tliis  hiid  nmch  to  do  with  the  indei>endeut  spirit  tliat  proved  so  trouhlesoine 
to  the  new  missionaries.  Yet  it  is  to  he  note<l  that  the  Franciscans  joine<l 
more  readily  than  wiis  warranted  by  justice  or  good  taste  in  the  prevalent 
habit  of  decrying  tlie  Jesuits  and  their  system,  as  is  shown  in  the  corrospoud- 
cnce  cited,  where  it  is  often  implied  that  the  difficulties  encountcreil  were 
largely  due  to  the  o]>pression  and  neglect  of  missionaries  in  former  years. 
Natnndly,  the  friars  were  dispo^jctl  to  magnify  their  troubles  and  throw  the 
blamo  on  otliers;  but  the  oidy  charge  that  was  to  some  extent  well  founded 
was  that  the  natives  liad  not  been  taught  to  s|)eak  S|>anish;  the  systems  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  orders  did  not  diner  in  any  important  respect,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  evils  that  now  beset  the  mis- 
sions. '  *  By  no  means  all  existing  troubles,'  however,  *  arose  from  the  natives' 
new-lK)rn  indei>endence  of  missionary  control.  Each  establishment  had  a 
large  number  of  native  officials  who  quarrelled  among  themselves;  and  the 
few  settlers  of  Spaiiisli  or  mixed  blooil  ha<l  their  separate  juecea  realfif,  who 
were  not  slow  to  interfere  in  matters  that  did  not  concern  them.  There  was 
likewise  confusion  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  friara  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  control  over  any  but  Indians. ' 
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view  to  extend  the  mission  field,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.     In  1769  the  eight  missions  and  sixteen  visitas* 
of  Pimeria  Alta  had  2,018  neophytes  and  178  gente 
de  razon;  in  1772  the  two  missions  and  three  visitas 
of  Arizona  had  607  neophytes ;  but  all  other  statistics 
of  the  later  part  of  the  century  pertain  to  all  the 
Sonora  establishments  as  a  whole,  and  throw  no  light 
on  the  north.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was 
a  marked  gain  before  1800;  and  Pimeria  Alta  is  also 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  less  unprosperous  than 
more  southern  districta     It  should  be  noted  moreover 
tihat  from  1783  the  Sonora  missions  were  organized  as 
SL  custodia  of  San  Cdrlos,  and  thus  removed  from  con- 
trol of  the  college.     The  change  seems  to  have  had  no 
i  mportant  bearing  on  our  present  subject;  at  any  rate, 
he  friars  were  not  pleased  with  it,  and  in  1791  the 
Id  order  of  things  was  restored.     Besides  the  work 
f  Arricivita,  and  the  viceroy's  report  of  1793  already 
edited,  a  leariing  authority  for  developments  of  the  period, 
i^  a  report  of  the  Padre  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  in  1772.^ 
Military  annals,  so  far  as  our  special  territory  is  con- 
^?erned,  are  no  more  fully  recorded  than  those  of  the 
missions;  yet  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  general 
siituatlon  of  affairs  is  clear.       The  coast  and  island 
tribes  of  Sonora  had  become  even  more  troublesome 
than  the  Apaches,  and  in  1767-71,  while  these  tribes 
were  being  reduced  to  submission,  campaigns  on  the 
northen  frontier*  were  for  the  most  part  suspended, 
and  attention  was  confined  mainly,  without  notable 
success,  to  the  protection  of  the  presidios  and  missions. 
Then  aggressive  campaigns  were  resumed,  though  we 
have  no  particulars.     By  the  reglamento  of  1772-3, 
the  service  against  Apaches  was  rendered  more  effect- 
ive   by   certain    reforms    in   military   discipline   and 
Indian   policy;   and   at   the   same   time   changes   in 

*  Arricivita,  402,  has  it  8  yintas,  bat  the  larger  number  woald  seem  more 
likely  to  be  correct. 

'  Rejfen,  NoUeku  del  eaiido  actual  de  laa  misiones,  in  Doc.  HUt.  M^x. ,  3d 
ser.,  pt  iT.,  p.  724-65.  Other  references  in  HU.  Nu-fi  Mex.  StUej*.  The 
Tiecstqr's  report  was  founded  largely  on  one  by  Bishop  Reye^  in  1784,  not 
•ztant. 
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the  sites  of  the  four  frontier  presiflios  at  Altar,  Tu- 
bac,  Terrenate,  and  Fronteras  were  ordered.*  These 
changes,  except  at  Altar,  were  made,  mcluding  a 
transfer  of  Tubac  to  Tucson,  but  the  exact  dates  and 
other  details  are  not  known.*  In  1774,  or  a  little 
later,  Hugo  Oconor  came  as  inspector  to  see  that 
the  reglamento  had  been  properly  enforced;  General 
Croix  from  1779  is  credited  with  having  effected 
useful  reforms  in  the  military  service;  before  1780  the 
garrison  at  each  presidio  w^as  increased  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men;  and  in  1784  a  company  of  Opata 
allies  was  organized,  which  rendered  efficient  aid  to 
the  Spanish  soldiers. ^^  In  the  records  which  show 
these  facts  there  is  much  information  respecting  the 
Apaches  and  their  methods  of  warfare ;  and  all  records 
of  the  time  contain  a  general  complaint  of  never-end- 
ing depredations;  but  of  campaigns,  disasters,  and 
other  events  from  year  to  year,  practically  nothing  is 
known.  In  1786  (xcneral  Ugarte,  by  the  viceroy's 
order,  introduced  all  along  the  frontier  line  of  the  Pro- 
vincias  Internas  some  radical  changes  in  Indian  policy. 
The  Apaches  were  to  be  forced  by  unceasing  cam- 
paif^ns,  with  the  aid  of  friendly  Fimas  and  Opatas,  to 
make  treaties  of  peace,  never  before  permitted  wiJi 
that  nation;  and  so  long  as  they  observed  such  trea- 
ties, though  closely  watched,  they  were  to  be  kir.dly 
tri>ato(l,  furnished  with  supplies,  encouraged  to  form 
settlements  near  the  presidios,  taught  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating licjuors',  and  to  depend  as  much  as  possible  on 
Spanisli  friendship  for  the  gratification  of  their  needs. 
Hitherto  war  had  been  the  business,  as  easier  than 

^ Pn'stdioy^  Tic jlimentiy^  ln.HnircU)jies. 

®A  rc'pDrb  of  (fcii.  Kllas  iu  1014  coataiiis  mont  t!:r.t  "we  know  of  t\i^ze 
changes.  Pinart,  J^oc.  J/i,i(,  Chih.^  M3.,  17-19.  The  iilca  was  to  locnte  I'.e 
prr.ii<lu>3  in  a  lino,  at  int<?n'al8  of  about  40  leagues.  Terrenato  was  to  l)0 
iiiovcmI  to  one  of  the  valleys  of  S.  Pedro,  Nutrias,  Guac-huca,  or  Terreriat:^ 
and  nearer  1  ronteraa.  It  was  moved  to  Sta  Cruz,  40  1.  from  Tue^son,  tlu.i  to 
Nutrias,  and  finally  to  the  al>an<loaed  mission  of  JL«ta  Maria  (ouanica).  Iroii- 
teraa  was  moved,  as  orden- 1,  to  t!io  valley  of  Jian  BcmanUno,  ne«irer  Janos, 
but  was  lat^iT  restored  to  the  former  site,  35  1.  from  Terrenato. 

»«.Vowora,  liemun-n,  *A'4:  Arch.  TrA,  Prm\  St.  Pap.,  V.?>.,  iv.  1-9,  12-li; 
Pueblo  ile  Sonorti,  Feb.  4,  18<)S;  Ph,nrt,  Doc.  Hit.  Son.,  MS.,  i.  1-5;  Vclaxo, 
NoL  Sotu,  lo2',  Zuilija,  Utipida  Ojeadxi,  4, 
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huntinjj,  by  which  they  had  lived ;  now  they  were  to 
be  made  to  dread  war,  as  sure  to  cut  off  their  supplies. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  successful ; 
at  least  for  twenty  years  or  more  there  are  but  sliglit 
indications  of  Apache  depredations.  They  were  still 
regarded  as  hostile  and  treacherous  at  heart,  but  they 
were  gradually  forced  to  form  treaties,  which  in  many 
instances  it  was  made  their  interest  to  keep  for  years, 
many  of  them  settling  near  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments, and  being  supported  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000  to  $30,000  a  year.  Detached  bands 
sometimes  made  trouble,  as  did  gentile  and  renegade 
Pimas  and  Pdpagos,  requiring  constant  vigilance  and 
bloody  chastisement ;  but  in  comparison  with  its  con- 
dition in  earlier  and  later  times,  the  country  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  and  first  of  the  next  was  at 
peace.  Then  it  was  that  the  Arizona  establishments 
had  their  nearest  approximation  to  prosperity,  that 
new  churches  were  built,  that  mines  were  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  haciendas.  Unfortunately,  we  may 
net  know  the  particulars.^^ 

San  Javier  del  Bac,  known  as  a  rancherfa  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  as  a  mission  since  1732  or 
1720,  was,  in  June  1768,  committed  to  the  care  of  Padre 
Francisco  Garc(5s,  who  wa.i  its  minister  for  eight  or 
ten  year 5,  but  whose  successors  are  not  named  in  any 
record  that  I  have  seen.^*     The  neophytes  were  scat- 

^^OaboeZf  Ifuirwxhne$  d  UrfarU,  1786;  Eacudero,  NoL  Son.,  6^70;  8oe. 
Mex,  Oeofj.,  BoL,  v.  312-13;  xL  8J;  lievUia  Glytda,  CaHa,  430;  VelfMCO,  NoL 
Sot.,  2K>-1;  Monieroa,  Sxposkion  de  Son.,  21,  26;  ArricimLi,  Cron.  Serdf,^ 
iol,  435^  524-9;  IlwUraeion  Mex,,  iv.  418;  Oaceia  de  Alex,,  i  85. 

^'P.  Jose  del  Klois  named  by  .AjTicivita,  417-18,  as  a  compailero  of  Garc^i, 
■eat  to  Mex.  on  a  mission  in  1770-1,  and  he  may  haye  served  at  Bac,  though 
hU  miaaion  in  17C8-9  was  Tabntama.  Fr.  Pedro  Arriqutbar  was  probably 
tlie  minister  in  1819,  as  he  appears  on  the  Tubao  register  as  chaplain  of  Tucson. 
A  writer  in  the  Tucaont  Dos  RepdhUeoB,  of  Sept.  16,  1877,  who  has  apparently 
examined  some  of  the  mission  registers,  names  the  following  padres  as  hayins 
served  in  Arizona  between  1768  and  1828:  Francisco  Garc^s,  Juan  Diaz,  Josl 
Matias  Moreno,  Juan  Antonio  Barreneche,  *Bartolom^  Jimenez,  *Gaspar  de 
Clemente,  *Jnan  CarzoU,  *Clemente  Moreno,  *Clemente  Rljarch^  Pedro  Arri- 
quibar,  *Jaan  B.  Nddcrrain,  Joaquin  Antonio  Volar  le,  Bilbasar  Carrillo, 
Narcijo  Gutierrez,  Mariano  Bordoy,  Ramon  Lopez,  Ramon  LIberdi,  Juan 
Mal^lonado,  and  Rafael  Diaz,  who  was  in  charge  of  S.  Ajuatin  del  Pueblito 
de  Tncaoa  in  1826.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  list  does  not  include  P.  Gil  de 
Beniayey  tha  original  minister  of  GoeyayL    The  2i,  3d,  and  ^'Ji  on  the  list 
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tered  and  had  forgotten  their  doctrina,  so  it  is  said, 
but  they  consented  to  return  if  not  compelled  to  work. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  Apaches,  who  killed  the  native  governor  and  cap- 
tured two  soldiers,  the  padre  and  most  of  the  neo- 
phytes being  absent  at  the  time.  In  several  subsequent 
raids  the  mission  live-stock  disappeared,  but  after  1772 
lost  ground  was  more  than  regained,  though  Padre 
Garces,  as  we  shall  see,  was  for  a  large  pwt  of  the 
time  engaged  in  northern  explorations.^  The  official 
report  of  1772  shows  a  population  of  270  on  the  regis- 
ters, and  describes  the  church  as  moderately  capacious, 
but  poorly  supplied  with  furniture  and  vestments. 
All  the  churches  of  Pimerfa  Alta  at  this  period  are 
described  as  of  adobes,  covered  with  wood,  grass,  and 
earth. ^*  Arricivita,  writing  in  1791,  mentions  on  one 
page  that  the  Franciscans  have  built  here  adobe  houses 
for  the  natives  and  walls  for  defence  against  the  Apa- 
ches; but  though  specifying  somewhat  minutely  the 
various  churches  that  had  been  built  or  repaired,  he 
savs  nothinii:  of  such  work  at  Bac.  In  a  similar  state- 
meiit  on  another  pajje,  however,  he  includes  Bac,  as 
well  as  Tucson,  among  the  places  where  churches  of 
brick  had  been  built/^  Yet  I  think  the  chronicler 
would  not  have  dismissed  with  so  sli^jht  a  notice  the 
marrnificcnt  structure  still  standint/  at  San  Javier, 
which  has  elicited  many  a  description  from  modern 
visitors.  The  church  is  said  to  bear  the  date  of  1797, 
which  h  presumably  that  of  its  completion.^*     The 

were  the  padres  killed  at  the  Colorado  missions  in  Cal.,  never  serving  in  the 
Arizona  e3tabli8hinents,  where  it  is  probable  that  their  names  and  others  of 
t!ie  li  ;t  api>oar  only  as  visitors.  The  6  marked  with  a  *  I  have  not  foimd 
eljcwlierc;  but  the  rest  apjMiar  on  In^oks  of  the  Pimeria  Alta  missions,  south 
of  Arizona,  O.dy  Garc6s,  Arri(^uibar,  Gutierrez,  LibenSs,  and  Fr.  Juan  B. 
E  itelric — the  latter  not  named  in  the  Don  RepuhUcas — have  I  found  in  Ari- 
zo.ia  prop'jr;  but  I  have  not  seen  the  original  registers,  except  a  fragment  at 
lubac. 

"  -1  rricivit  u,  passim. 

^^ licycAy  Sotickt,  754-6.  Anza,  Descub.,  MS.,  found  74  Pima  families  at 
Bac.  in  1774. 

^^  A  rrlririlfi,  448,  488-9.     *  Todas  de  ladrillo  y  bdvedas.' 

^^  L(iA  Dm  Rifynhiioui^  Sept.  IG,  1377,  as  already  citecL  Tlie  author  men- 
tions traditions  that  it  wa^  built  on  the  site  of  the  oil  Jesuit  church,  Uiat 
itj  construction  occupied  14  yeai^  and  that  two  brotheri  Gaooa  were  the 
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building,  or  rebuilding,  was  probably  begun  soon  after 
the  date  of  the  reports  on  which  Arricivita  based  his 
work,  and  completed  in  the  final  decade  of  the  century, 
during  the  epoch  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Neither  church  nor  mission 
has  any  later  recorded  history.  The  establishment 
seems  to  have  had  no  minister,  and  to  have  been 
practically  abandoned  from  about  1828,  though  the 
Pdpago  ex-neophytes  are  said  to  have  cared  for  the 
building  to  some  extent  in  later  years.  ^^ 

Tucson,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  mentioned  in  1763 
as  a  rancheria  visita  of  Bac,  which  had  been  for  the 
most  part  abandoned.     In  the  last  years  of  Jesuit  con- 
trol, however,  it  had  331  Indians,  more  or  less,  under 
control  of  the  missionaries.     Reyes,  in  his  report  of 
X  772,  describes  San  Josd  de  Tucson  as  a  visita  of  Bac, 
rithout  church  or  padre's  house,  on  a  fertile  site  where 
large  number  of  gentile  and  Christian  Indians — not 
egistered,  but  estimated  at  over  200  families — had 
ongregatedi     Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
s^equently  scattered;  at  least  Anza  found  only  eighty 
^milies   of  Pimas   in    1774.      Says   Arricivita,   the 
—Apaches  **have  always  sought  to  destroy  a  small  ran- 
^herfa  at  Tugson,  it  being  the  point  of  entry  for  their 
Xrruptions;  but  by  the  efforts  of  Padre  Garc^s,  there 
^as  built  a  pueblo,  with  a  church,  house  for  the  padre, 
^nd  a  wall  for  defence;  and  it  is  to-day  a  presidio  of 
Spaniards."     As  we  have  seen,  the  presidio  was  trans- 
ferred from  Tubac,  in  accordance  with  the  reglamento 
and  instructions  of  1772.     The  chancre  was  made  in  or 

Imilflers.  He  thinks  it  was  built  daring  the  ministry  of  PP.  Carrillo  and 
Gutierrez.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  refer  to  the  many  descriptions 
extant,  each  with  a  few  words  of  most  macyurate  history.  Many  writers  re- 
card  the  church  as  having  been  built  by  the  Jesuits;  and  one  tells  us  it  was 
milt  by  the  Spanish  govt,  under  Jesuit  direction,  at  a  cost  of  $33,300!  An 
original  report  of  1842  shows  the  friendly  Pdpagos  to  have  been  living  at  Bac 
in  considerable  numbers. 

*'  Brackett,  in  Wetitem  Montldy,  1869,  p.  170,  says  the  property  was  sec- 
ulariz'jd  in  1824;  but  there  are  no  doHnite  records  on  the  subject.  In  Rkstjo 
and  y aides,  Memaria  Eatnd.  (PinaH,  Doc.  Hu*t.j  MS.,  i.  107),  Bac  is  named 
as  a  pueblo  belonging  to  the  i>residio  of  Tucson.  In  1 834,  Bac  is  also  named 
as  a  pueblo,  in  a  decree  forming  a  partido  to  which  it  belonged.  Pinart,  CoL 
Dqc,  print,  no.  902. 
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before  1777,  and  probably  by  order  of  Inspector  Hugo 
Oconor,  given  during  his  visit  of  about  1775,  so  that 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  Tucson  as  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement may  be  set  down  as  probably  1776.  The  In- 
dians were  quartered  in  a  little  pueblo  adjoining  the 
presidio,  called  from  this  time  San  Agustin  del  pue- 
blito  de  Tucson,  the  presidio  also  being  sometimes 
called  San  Agustin.^*  Annals  of  this  place  are  a 
blank  for  many  years,  and  practically  so  down  to 
1846,  since  we  know  only  by  occasional  mention  that 
the  presidio  maintained  its  existence;  that  the  garri- 
son numbered,  in  officers  and  men,  about  106  men, 
though  the  ranks  were  often  not  full ;  and  that  there 
was  frequent  complaint  of  inadequate  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  supplies.  We  have  no  statistics,  but 
the  population  of  Tucson  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter, 
may  have  been  about  2,000,  including  the  families  of 
the  soldiers.^ 

Tubac  is  a  name  that  first  appears  in  1752,  when  a 
presidio  was  established  there.  In  1764-7,  and  for 
some  years  later,  it  was  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
Juan  B.  Anza,  and  Imd  a  population  of  nearly  500. 
Under  orders  following  the  reglamento  of   1772,  the 

^^  Arririvitu,  448,  449.  On  the  latter  page  he  says  the  Tucson  chiircli, 
like  that  of  liac,  was  of  brick  and  *tle  IxJvudas.*  This  writer  proves  that  the 
presidio  change  was  before  1791;  but  that  it  was  before  17^7  is  shown  by 
a  jKJtition,  dated  S.  Agustin  dc  Tuson,  Nov.  24,  1777,  written  in  the  interest 
of  Tubac,  aud  cusking  lor  a  restoration  of  the  fort  to  the  south.  T.'anslation 
in  the  Yutna  Senfijifl^  April  13,  1878.  The  change  had  not  yet  bt*en  made 
in  Oct.  1775,  when  Tuison,  or  Tuguisou,  is  named  as  a  pueblo  by  Anza. 
Diario,  MS.,  9,  ami  Font,  Journal^  C. 

^^Some  uioder:i  writers  say  that  S.  Agustin  was  founded  in  1769;  but  the 
ranclieriii,  before  1772,  was  callevl  S.  Jose. 

^F.  Tedro  Arriquibar,  chaplain  in  1819.  TmW,  Lih.  Alis.^  MS.  Cost  of 
the  garrison  of  4  olhcers  and  101  men  in  1824,  $i29,744.  Pinart,  Doc.  Hhit, 
Sou.,  MvS.,  i.  30.  Six  officers  find  94  men  in  1828  cost  1^7,854.  Alcaldes 
dc  j)()licia.  Fine  climate,  but  cold  winters.  R'wAfjo  and  VaUUs,  Mem.  Entiul. 
In  1838  the  coinan<lantc  was  Jose  M.  Martiaez.  He  had  so  few  men  and 
horHcs  that  he  had  to  hire  Apache.s  to  go  and  look  after  a  party  of  Americans 
2r)  1.  away.  Ri-.^Uvinuior  Federal  (Arizpe),  Jan.  Hi,  1838.  In  1842-3  Antonio 
Coniaduran  was  coniandante.  The  co;np.  had  89  men,  or  11  less  than  re- 
quired by  the  reglamento  of  182G.  Ho  writes  complaining  letters.  Pinart^ 
Col.  /><H\,  MS.,  no.  40-1.  Velasco,  A'o/.  Son.,  113-14,  tells  us  that  Tucson 
had  but  (K)  cavalry,  and  the  district  had  l>eco:ne  so  dangerous  that  the  popu- 
lation  was  reduced  to  lead  than  1,000  men. 
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presidio  was  transferred,  in  1776-7,  to  a  site  farther 
north,  at  Tucson.  This  left  the  few  settlers  of  the 
region  more  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Apaches,  and  they  wished  to  quit  the  country,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  enforced  oy  severe  penalties.  They 
sent  in,  however,  many  petitions  for  a  restoration  of 
the  presidio,  or  for  an  increase  of  troops  ;^^  and  at  a 
date  not  exactly  recorded,  but  before  1784,  a  company 
of  Pima  allies  was  organized  and  stationed  here.  Sub- 
sequently Spanish  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  added 
to  the  garrison;  and  the  law  of  1826  provided  for  a 
presidial  company  at  Tubac  as  well  as  Tucson,  though 
in  later  years  the  company  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
infantry.  The  post  has  no  other  annals  than  an  occa- 
sional mention  of  its  existence  and  force.  In  1828  a 
sih'er  mine  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  worked  for 
several  years.  In  1834  all  the  Arizona  establishments 
Were  organized  as  a  partido  with  Tubac,  or  San  Igna- 
cio,  as  Cabecera.  In  1842-3  a  rancherla  of  friendly 
Apaches  lived  here.  Spiritual  interests  were  attended 
to  by  the  padre  of  the  adjoining  mission.^ 

^  The  docament  of  1777  already  cited.     Yuma  Sentinel  contains  the  follow- 
ing: '  Daily  experiencing  more  violence  from  the  enemy  because  he  is  aware 
of  the  few  tnMpa  that  we  possess,  we  have  desired  to  break  up  our  homes  and 
kII  our  effects. . .  .And  now,  finally,  the  last  month  the  Apaches  finished  with 
the  entire  herd  of  horses  and  cattle  which  we  guarded;  and  at  the  same  time 
vith  boldness  destroyed  the  fields  and  carried  away  as  much  corn  as  they  were 
able.     Since  the  fort  was  removed  to  Tucson  these  towns  and  missions  have 
experienced  some  casualties;  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  bum 
the  town  of  CalabaEas — a  calamity  it  never  before  experienced.     Also,  but 
few  days  ago  the  cavalcade,  which  the  Apaches  brought  from  the  west,  was 
gming  for  three  days  in  the  vicinity,  falling  every  day  upon  the  fields  to  load 
with  com,  and  to  run  awav  with  those  whom  they  found  there;  and  lastly, 
they  not  leaving  the  neighborhood,  we  momentarily  expect  that  they  may 
serve  us  ajid  our  families  as  they  have  served  our  property.'    The  document 
gives  some  description  of  the  Tubac  region,  where  over  6J0  fan  :'g:is  of  wlieat 
and  maize  were  produced  each  year,  not  one  third  of  the  land  being  occupied. 
"For  1814-24  I  have  some  fra^ents  of  the  Tultac  Lib.  MU.,  MS.     The 
place  is  denominated  both  presidio  and  *  pueblo  y  miaion.'    Capt.  Nicolas 
Herrera  is  named  in  1819;  Mi,  Juan  B.  Romero  in  1821;  and  Lieut.  Ignacio 
Qias  Oooxalez  as  comandante  in  1821.     This  same  year  the  books  were  in- 
spected by  the  bishop.     The  law  of  March  21,  1826,  providing  for  two  pre- 
sidios, is  mentioned  in  RiettffOdixA  VcUeUs,  Mem.  Est.td.f  23.     In  1828  the  Pima 
oomp.,  called  'de  Buenavista,'  had  3  officers  and  81  mei,  co3t  $13,373;  silver 
mine  worked.  Pinari,  Doe.  HiaL  Son.,  MS.,  i.  37,  60-4,  109.     July  1,  1834, 
order  of  Son.  congress,  organizinff  the  partido  of  S.  Ignacio.  Li.,  CoL  Doc., 
prints  no.  902.     Sov,  I,  1842,  the  company,  appu«ntly  regulars  and  not 
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Guevavi,  in  Jesuit  times  called  San  Miguel  and 
also  for  a  time  San  Rafael,  but  by  the  Franciscans 
termed  Santos  Angeles,  was  a  mission  which,  like 
Bac,  dated  back  to  1732,  or  perhaps  1720,  and  in 
1764-7  had  111  neophytes,  or  with  its  three  visitas, 
517.  Padre  Juan  Cris6stomo  Gil  de  Bernave  was 
its  minister  for  several  years  from  1768.  He  became 
president  of  the  missions,  and  in  1773  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  of  his  new  mission  of  Carrizal,  Sonora. 


Missions  of  Arizona,  1768-1846. 

Piinas,  hnd  33  men,  rank  <an(l  file,  under  Lieut.  Roque  Ibarra  of  Pi  tic  since 
1840,  when  Lieut.  Salvador  Moraga  had  been  retired.  There  was  a  eapitan 
de  imiios,  Jose  Kosario.  Al>out  half  the  garrison  were  al>8cut  at  Cucurpe 
and  lliiyon.  One  soldier  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Apaches.  A  rancheria  of 
Apaches,  109  souls  under  Francisco  Coyotero,  as  chief,  lived  near  t  lo  presidio. 
/'/.,  MS.,  no.  2.  In  1843  the  force  remained  as  before.  /</.,  passim.  In  Dec 
1844,  Jose  Kosario,  the  captain  of  Indians,  joined  the  pronunciamiento  of  the 
garrison  at  Ures  in  favor  of  Paredes.  /</.,  Doc  Hut.  Son,,  MS.,  iii.  223-A. 
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In  1772  Guevavi  had  86  Indians,  and  with  its  visitas, 
337.     The  church  was  a  poor  affair,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  often  raided  by  Apaches.     Before  1784  it 
was  abandoned,  and  Tumacdcori  became  head  of  the 
mission.     The  visita  of  San  Ignacio  Sonoita,  or  Sono- 
itac,  seems  also  to  have  been  deserted  before  1784.** 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  still  retained,  but  that  of 
Guevavi  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  modern  maps. 
Tumacdcori,  or  San  Jose,  a  visita  of  Guevavi  from 
Jesuit  times,  with  199  Indians  in  1764-7,  and  39  in 
2772,  was  almost  in  ruins  in  the  latter  year,  having 
been  attacked  in  1769   by  the  Apaches  at  midday. 
£ut  before  1791  a  new  roof  had  been  put  on  the 
c^hurch,  and  from  1784,  or  earlier,  San  Jos^  had  be- 
c^ome  a  mission  instead  of  a  visita.     Adobe  houses  for 
he  neophytes  and  a  wall  for  their  protection  were 
.Iso  built.     After  Padre  Gil  de  Bemave,  I  have  no 
'ecords  of  missionaries  in  charge  of  this  mission  and 
he  adjoining  presidio  in  early  times;  but  Fray  Nar- 
:iso  Gutierrez  was  the  minister  in  1814-20,  Juan  B. 
^Estelric  in  1821-2,  and  Ramon  Liber6s  in  1822-4."* 
*he  ruins  of  Tumacdcori  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
'ubac,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.     San  Cayetano 
le  Calabazas,  the  only  pueblo  de  visita  that  seems 
have  survived  1784,  had  64  neophytes  in  1772,  but 
^o  church  or  house  for  the  padre,  though  these  were 
supplied   before   1791.     In   1828   Calabazas  is  men- 
i;ioned   as   a   rancho  near  which   some   poor   people 
worked  a  gold  mine.**     Aribac,  or  Arivaca,  in  the 
west,  appears  on  a  doubtful  map  of  1733  as  a  pueblo. 
Anza,  in  1774,  says  it  had  been  deserted  since  the 

^ArricMia,  518-22;  Reyes,  Notkias,  757;  RevtOa  Oigedo,  Carta, 
**  Tuftac,  Lib,  Mk.f  MS.  Li  1822  a  new  church  was  in  process  of  construe- 
tioo  or  extension,  but  work  was  for  a  time  suspended  on  account  of  trouble 
about  the  pay  for  4,000  cattle  that  P.  Estelnc  had  sold  to  obtain  funds. 
PmaH,  Doc  Hitt,  Son.,  MS.,  L  30-1.  In  1844,  bv  a  padre  who  admits  he 
knows  Tery  little  about  it,  Tnmacioori  is  descriueil  as  having  an  elugant 
dmrch  and  being  a  visita  of  Bac  !  Id.,  iii.  182.  In  the  Arizona  Hist.  (EUliott 
k  Co.),  52,  the  first  church  is  described  as  having  been  built  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1752,  and  destroyed  by  Apaches  in  1820.  Ihe  ruins  are  described  here  and 
in  the  ^.  /:  BuileHn,  March  19,  1879. 

^SieaffOMnd  Valddt,  Mem,  Edad.,  MS.,  60-4. 
Hut.  Abu.  awd  N.  Mix.   25 
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Pima  revolt  of  1751,  though  mines  were  worked  until 
1767.  In  1777  it  is  noted  as  a  place  rich  in  mines, 
and  one  Ortiz  is  said  to  have  applied  about  this  time 
for  a  grant  of  the  rancho.  Ztiniga,  in  1835,  mentions 
it  as  a  '  rancho  despoblado.'  ^  It  may  also  be  noted 
here  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  if 
not  before,  the  old  Terrenate  presidio  was  located  at 
or  near  the  abandoned  mission  of  Suamca,  just  south 
of  the  Arizona  line,  and  was  known  as  Santa  Cruz. 

The  coming  of  a  new  order  of  missionaries  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  the  natural  desire  of  the  friars 
to  do  something  more  than  simply  fill  the  places  of 
their  predecessors,  their  success  on  the  coast  in  effect- 
ing the  spiritual  conquest  of  Alta  California,  and 
above  all  the  indefotigable  zeal  of  Father  Francisco 
Garces,  the  Kino  of  the  Franciscans,  caused  renewed 
interest  to  be  felt  in  the  northern  interior,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Gila  tribes,  and  of  the  aix)state  Moquis. 
Tlu^  result  was  a  scries  of  somewhat  extensive  explora- 
tions whirli  must  be  recorded  here,  but  with  compara- 
tive bn'vity,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  but 
roexplorations,  and  because,  in  certain  phases,  they  are 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  works. 

As  early  as  Aui^ust  17G8,  Padre  Garces,  moved  by 
favorable  reports  from  visiting  natives  at  Bac,  set  out 
with  one  Indian  of  his  mission  and  four  Pdpagos  from 
abroad  and  crossed  the  country  west  and  north-west  to 
the  (ilia,  visiting  many  rancherfas,  and  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  tlie  faith  and  the  grand  achievements  of 
the  Spanisli  king.  The  natives  behaved  much  as  in 
Kino's  time,  eager  to  be  converted,  to  have  padres, 
and  to  have  tlieir  children  baptized.  The  friar  could 
do  notliing  but  promise  great  things  for  the  future, 
and  on  liis  return  a  severe  illness  interfered,  for  a  time, 
with  his  plans.  In  1770,  however,  a  year  in  which 
the  measles  rao^ed  amoniJ:  the  northern  tribes,  he  was 

''^Map  in  Sojmra  Matc.rialrA,  M.S.;  Anza.,  Desaih.  de  1774*  MS.;  Yutjia  5cn- 
tincl,  AprQ  13,  1878,  Oct.  18,  1870;  ZtiiVya,  liapkla  Ojecuiii,  33. 
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sent  for  by  some  of  the  suflferers,  set  out  "  equipped 
only  with  charity  and  apostolic  zeal,"  and  again  reached 
the  Gila,  where  he  was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  before, 
and  from  this  time  the  project  of  founding  missions  in 
this  region  took  firm  possession  of  his  mind/^ 

The  project  was  approved  in  Mexico,  both  by  Fran- 
ciscan and  secular  authorities;   five  additional  friars 
were  sent  to  Sonora  to  be  in  readiness;  and  the  early 
founding  of  the  missions  was  regarded  as  a  certainty, 
though  a  change  of  viceroys  and  of  presidents  caused 
some  annoying  delays.     Meanwhile,  Garces  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  additional  explorations  for  mis- 
sion sitt^s  as  well  as  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  slight 
delay,  thus  preventing  dissatisfaction;  and  accordingly 
he  started  August  8, 1771,  on  a  new  tour,  accompanied 
only  by  a  single  Pdpago,  with  a  horse  to  carry  the 
apparatus  for  saying  mass.     He  reached  the  Gila  on 
the  22d  by  way  of  Papaguerfa,  and  for  about  two 
months  he  wandered  in  various  directions  over  the 
region  of  the  lower  Colorado,  possibly  crossing  that 
river  to  the  California  side.     Though  Arricivita  gives 
a  Sf)mewhat  minute  narrative  with  extracts  from  the 
explorer's  diary,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  trace  his 
route,  though  I  attempt  a  rdsumd  in  the  appended 
note.^ 

"  Arrickita,  Crdn.  Sen//.,  403-4,  410-17.     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  his 

exact  route  or  even  tlie  region  where  he  struck  t!io  Oila.     A  diary  of  tlio  2,1 

trip  wan  written  but  is  not  published.     In  the  Ist  he  say  he  went  went,  north, 

and  south-west  through  the  country  of  the  Papagos.     Of  the  2d,  more  details 

in  given.     He  left  Bac  Oct.  18th,  through  a  now  valley  past  the  rancherias 

of  Cuitoat,  Oapars,  and  Tubasa;  19th,  west,  seeing ranchcria of  A(iuituii;  20th, 

reached  the  ranch,  of  Pitao  on  the  Gila;  21st,  to  the  place  where  he  liad  been 

in  17o8,  where  he  had  to  baptize  22  persons,  the  Indians  almost  dotiiining 

him  by  force.     But  he  went  down  the  river,  saw  many  ranch.,  edi>ecially  one 

very  large  one  called  Napcut  on  tlie  other  Ixuik;  thence  past  8uta<|iiiaon  lio 

went  to  a  Salina  and  N.  W.  to  the  country  of  the  Opas  on  the  23d.     Tlie  0[»a3 

onald  speak  Pima,  had  never  seen  padres,  and  dc8irc<l  to  know  if  lie  w:us  man 

or  woman  'y  otras  impcrtinencias  igualos  d  su  rudeza.'    At  one  ranch,  they 

had  seen  white  traders  from  Moqui.     Horo  he  turned  south;  oa  the  L  'Lh  saw 

ax  Ind.  from  the  Colorado;  turned  east  and  in  three  days  across  the  desert 

leached  the  Pipago  rancherias. 

^Arrinvita^  418-26.  Aug.  8,  1771,  we3t  past  several  ranchcrfas,  includ- 
ing Atf,  to  Cubac  on  the  15th,  and  perhaps  Sonui  (Sonoita?)  on  the  10th. 
Thence  his  course  was  by  the  sierra,  or  volcano,  of  8ta  Clara  and  broad  sand 
pIflUM  to  the  Oila  at  an  nnoccnpied  well-wooiled  spot,  where  lie  arrived  on 
tho  22d.     Soon  wm  teen  a  branch  river  conjectux^  to  be  the  Rio  AzuL 
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In  this  tour  the  padre  was  always  well  treated, 
though  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  guides, 
each  tribe  being  anxious  that  he  should  not  risk  his 
life  in  the  territory  of  their  foes.  But  the  prospects 
for  an  early  founding  of  the  missions,  deemed  so 
encouraging  just  before,  had  now  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  no  further  movement  was  made  for  three 
years.     In    1774,   however.  Captain   Juan   B.  Anza 

Indians  came  from  across  tlie  Gila,  some  of  them  called  Noragaas.  23d, 
amon^  many  others  came  the  eov.  of  the  Pimas  from  below  and  toIuU' 
teerea  as  a  cniide;  but  all  refused  to  guide  him  to  the  Colorado  and  made 
every  possible  effort  to  prevent  his  going  in  that  direction.  At  last  he  started 
apparentlv  from  Pima  rancherfas,  went  2  days  s.  w.,  but  had  to  return.  On 
Sept.  8th  he  started  again,  was  soon  deserted  oy  his  guides,  but  kept  on  alone. 
At  one  rancheria  he  found  houses  burned  and  many  wounded  m  a  recent 
attack  of  the  Quiquimas.  His  course  was  do^ni  the  Gila  to  near  the  Colorado 
junction,  thence  turning  south  on  Sept  14th.  This  day  and  the  next  he 
M-andered  8.,  K.,  N.,  and  w.  among  marshes,  pools,  lagunaa,  and  tnlares  to 
the  l>aiik  of  a  river  which  seemed  larger  than  the  Gila,  but  smaller  than  the 
Colorado.  (Of  course  it  was  one  of  the  two.)  IGth,  started  s.  to  reach 
the  mouth  and  see  the  Quiquimas,  but  turned  back  with  some  Ind.  he  met 
to  Yuuia  rancherias,  where  he  was  well  treated,  but  the  best  he  could  do  was 
to  pcn<iua<lo  an  old  Ind.  to  go  with  him  to  the  *  junction  of  the  rivers;'  but 
this  old  man  soon  left  hiin,  and  the  padre  going  on  alone  became  involved  in 
such  a  network  of  mud-holes  that  he  returned  to  the  Yuma  town.  '  Seeing 
himself  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  (?),  it  seemed  hard  to  return  without 
seeing  all  he  couhl;*  so  he  went  with  some  Ind.  from  the  w.  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  l!l8t,  still  w.,  past  wcll-j>eoi>lcd  ranches  to  a  laguna  many  leagues  long, 
which  he  crossed  on  a  balsa,  ana  came  soon  to  another  very  large  body  of 
water  which  seemed  to  Ik;  the  Colorado,  whence  he  turned  back  to  the  rrin- 
chorias.  2*2il,  followed  the  *  current  of  that  large  laguna '  past  rancherias  w!iere 
there  was  nonie  kuowledi^o  of  Christianity,  to  some  i)oor  ranches.  He  declined 
to  cross  (recross  ?)  the  la^runa  as  the  ImL  wished;  and  the  Ind.  refused  to 
accoiniKiny  him  west,  but  he  M*eut  on  alone  on  the  23<1  to  the  N.  w.,  and  24th, 
N.  E.  and  K.  2i')th,  to  west  past  a  large  pueblo  and  to  the  sierra,  "without 
finding  the  Colorado,  and  back  to  the  pueblo,  M'hen  he  heard  much  of  the 
padres  in  S.  Diego  and  K.  Mexico.  28th,  N.  w.  all  day  and  night  to  where  he 
could  see  the  Sierra  Ma«ire,  and  what  seemed  the  pass  or  opening  where  the 
1  'olorado  enten>d  the  sea.  From  this  point  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  take 
an  eastern  course  (homeward  ?);  but  the  Pinias  sent  messengers,  urffing  his 
ri'turn  to  their  rancherias,  else  he  would  be  lost  and  they  would  be  blamed 
by  the  Spaniards.  So  on  Oot.  3d  he  set  out  with  the  Ind.  south  (?),  and 
presently  north,  and  then  eacstwardly  in  ouest  of  the  Gila;  thence  up  the 
riviT  to  the  phice  where  the  Yumas  had  fought  with  Coconumcopas,  Opas, 
ami  GiUnos.  airiving  on  the  10th.  On  the  11th  and  12th  mourning  cere- 
monies of  the  Yunias.  12th,  the  Yumas  offered  to  guide  the  padre  to  the 
Ind.  of  C'ujant  or  to  ZiiAiga  in  four  days.  He  chose  the  former  in  onler  to 
go  direct  to  Sonoitac;  and  so  turned  back  and  recroesed  (?)  the  Gila  on  the 
\'M\\;  and  on  the  ir»th  started  by  the  *  customary  route '  for  Caborca,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  27th. 

I  am  aware  that  this  resume  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  space  does  not 
permit  the  rv]»ro<luetion  of  the  full  narrative,  which  is  even  more  confusing. 
On  p.  4.">0,  454,  4.ii»,  Arricivita  sUites  that  on  this  trip  Garces  had  crossed  the 
i'oh>radi>  and  visited  the  rancherias  farther  west;  from  the  narrative  I  am 
unable  to  dotcrmiau  m  hethcr  such  '\%'as  the  fact  or  not. 
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obtained  permission  to  explore  a  route  by  land  to 
California,  being  influenced  largely,  as  the  Franciscan 
<'hronicler  states,  by  the  arguments  and  diaries  of 
Garc^s,  who,  still  bent  on  carrying  into  execution  his 
mission  project,  was  glad  to  serve  as  guide  or  chaplain 
for  the  new  expedition,  being  also  accompanied  by 
Padre  Juan  Diaz.  Anza's  party  of  thirty-four  men 
left  Tubac  on  January  8th,  and  marched  by  way  of 
Caborca  and  Sonoita  to  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  fording  the  latter  river  the  9th  of  February. 
Returning  from  California,  this  party  went  up  the 
Gila,  and  by  way  of  Tucson  ana  Bac  to  Tubac  in 
May.®  The  Yumas  at  the  junction,  under  the  chief 
Captain  Palma,  whose  residence  was  on  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  gave  the  Span- 
iards a  most  friendly  reception ;  and  thus,  not  only  was 
the  practicability  of  this  route  to  California  demon- 
strated, but  new  interest  was  awakened  in  the  pro- 
posed missions.  Garc^s  had  instructions  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  communicating  with  New  Mexico, 

^Anxoj  DeKubrimknto  de  Somyra  d  Califomuu  ai  el  atlo  de  1774,  MS.,  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Pinart;  Arridvita,  Crdn,  Ser^f.,  450-6;  see  also  IJuL 
CaL,  L  221-4,  ihU  series. 

The  route  was  as  follows:  Jan.  8,  1774,  from  Tubac  1 1,  to  ford  of  S.  Ig- 
nscio;  9th,  a.  w.  to  Ariyao  valley;  10th,  s.  s.  w.  to  A^ua  Escondida,  7  L; 
nth,  12th,  ditto  (?);  13th,  to  Saric,  7  1.  *From  this  mission  it  is  81.  N.  to 
Arizona.  The  mother  vein  has  not  been  found.'  14th,  to  La  Estancia,  4  I.; 
15th,  s.  w.  to  Atl,  5i  L;  16th,  w.  to  Oquitoa,  6  1.;  17th,  to  Altar  presidio,  2 
L;  Wth,  w.  Jf.  w.  to  Pitic,  5  1.;  20th,  to  Caborca,  2  1.;  22d,  N.  w.  to  S. 
lUlefonso,  a  new  name,  4  L;  23d,  to  Aribaipia  or  S.  Eduardo,  9  1.  in  the 
Papagnerfa,  which  extends  60  or  70  L  N.  and  s.  by  30  or  40  L  s.  and  w.,  and 
has  2,500  soob;  24th,  to  pool  of  S.  Juan  de  Mata,  4  1.;  25th,  6  L;  26th,  w.  N. 
w.  to  rancheria  of  Qnitobao  or  S.  Luis  Bacapa,  6  I. ;  27th,  n.  to  foot  of  a  hill, 
S\  L;  2Sth,  H.  H.  B.  to  Sonoite,  5  1.;  29th,  w.  to  Carrizal,  9  1.;  30th,  N.  n.  w., 
•  L;  31st,  w.  ir.  w.,  9  L;  Feb.  Ist,  n.  w.  to  Purificacion,  3  1.;  4th,  to  springs, 
5  L;  5lh,  to  Agua  Escondida,  7  L;  6th,  s.  w.,  6|  1.;  7th,  to  Trinidad  isl.  and 
Pdma*s  rancherfa,  10|  L,  called  by  the  Jesuits  S.  Dionlsio;  8th,  forded  the 
Gila;  9th,  forded  the  Colorado. 

Return,  May  10th,  to  the  junction  at  S.  Dionlsio,  lat.  32**  44';  15th,  up 
the  a.  bank  of  the  Gila,  8  L;  16th,  ditto,  9  L;  17th,  ditto,  past  the  watering- 

SUce  of  S.  Pascnal,  8  L;  18th,  to  1st,  Cocomaricopa  rancherfa  or  S.  Bernar- 
ino,  4  1.;  19th,  up  M.  bank  of  Gila,  8  L;  30th,  up  s.  bank,  5  1.  to  within  one 
L  of  Simon  y  Judas  de  Upasoitac;  2lBt,  through  Upasoitac,  leaving  river, 
where  it  turns  N.,  8  L;  22d,  to  the  Pima  rancheria  of  Sutaquwon,  wliero  are 
some  old  ruins  at  casas  grandes,  6  L ;  23d,  to  Tutiritucar,  or  S.  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  a  rancherfa  of  300  souls,  2  L;  24th,  along  the  Gila,  2  1.  to  within  2  1. 
of  the  Casa  Grande,  thenoe  8.;  25th,  s.  to  Tucson,  24  L  from  the  GUa;  23th» 
5L  toBaoMidI5L  toTahMb  103L  firomS.  Dicmlsio. 
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and  with  this  in  view  he  remained  behind  at  San 
Simon  y  Judds  on  the  Gila,  attempting  to  penetrate 
the  northern  region,  and  send  a  letter  to  the  New 
Mexican  friars;  but  he  was  unable  to  reach  the 
Moqui  towns  as  he  wished,  and  returned  by  a  differ- 
ent route  from  that  followed  by  Anza  and  the  rest, 
arriving  at  his  mission  of  Bac  in  July.*^ 

About  this  time  Apache  depredations  were  more 
frequent  and  deadly  than  usual;  and  the  friars,  count- 
ing on  the  renewed  interest  felt  in  northern  affairs, 
deemed  the  opportunity  favorable  for  securing  some 
needed  reforms — such  as  an  escolta  and  a  second  mis- 
sionary for  each  mission — in  Pimerfa  Alta  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  proposed  advance;  but  though 
the  viceroy  issued  a  favorable  preimratory  decree, 
nothing  was  effected  in  the  direction  of  increased  pro- 
tection for  the  southern  establishments.  As  to  the 
new  ones  proposed.  Captain  Anza,  having  gone  to 
Mexico,  and  being  called  on  for  a  report,  advised  that 
thi^v  should  be  founded,  not  on  the  Gila,  where  the\'' 
would  1)0  exposed  to  Apache  raids,  but  on  the  Colo- 
rado, and  there  only  after  new  explorations  and  under 
the  juotrction  of  a  strong  presidio  to  furnish  a  guard 
for  each  mission.  At  the  same  time  came  orders  from 
Spain  to  send  reenforcements  to  California.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  Anza  should  conduct  the  Cali- 
fornian  expedition  by  the  Colorado  route,  and  that  in 
coiuiection  with  his  expedition  the  required  explora- 
tions should  be  made.  A  letter  of  Inspector  Oconor 
to  Father  Garces  also  shows  that  the  proposition  to 
transfer  the  ])residi()s  of  Horcasitas  and  Buenavista  to 
the  Gila  and    Colorado,   respectively,   had   been   ap- 

^  A  rririvifdf  45')- 0.  At  S.  Simon  or  Oparsoitac  (called  Upasoitac  by  Anza, 
3S  1.  ahovc  tho  junction,  and  below  tliu  i)ig  bund)  Garcea  proimsed  \o  visit 
the  Yavijiais  and  Niforas,  but  the  Ind.  would  not  guide  him  nor  carry  tlie 
li;tt<T.  Then  he  travelleil  HO  1.  to  a  large  laguna  of  the  Jalchcdunesi,  and 
thence  to  another,  seeing  farther  up  many  i>eople,  ami  large  fields;  but  hav- 
ing reached  the  frontier  (»f  tiie  C^Juihnurs,  a  hostile  tribe,  said  to  l>e  5  or  7 
days  from  the  people  wlio  made  the  *mantas  prietiis/  lie  deemed  it  unsafe  to 
go  farther  up  the  river  (Colorado  or  St<i  Maria)  for  lack  of  w*ator,  left  the  let- 
tor,  anil  was  guided  by  a  .Ialcho«lun,  back  to  the  Cocomaricopas,  who  e:icorted 
him  in  turn  to  the  GileQos,  and  thence  he  went  by  a  new  route  to  Bac,  arriv- 
im;;  July  lOtli. 
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proved.  At  the  same  time  th§  Quer^taro  coUeg-e 
resolved  to  turn  over  the  missions  of  Piraerfa  Baja  to 
the  bishop,  in  order  to  have  missionaries  to  spare  for 
the  new  service.  Thus  the  prospects  seemed  bright; 
again.'^ 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  December  1774,  ad- 
dressed to  the  viceroy  by  Governor  Crespo  of  Sonora, 
who  had  been  requested  to  give  his  views  on  the  pro- 
posed expedition.  His  chief  recommendations  wore, 
that  Anza  should  march,  not  through  Papagueria,  but 
by  way  of  Bac,  or  better  still,  down  the  San  Pedro  and 
Gila;  that  instead  of  going  down  to  the  Colorado 
junction  he  should  cross  over  to  the  Jalchedunes  coun- 
try, crossing  the  river  there,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  Monterey,  thus  avoiding  the  southern  California 
desert;  and  above  all,  that  in  connection  with  this 
expedition,  steps  should  be  taken  to  explore  a  way  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  Moqui  towns,  which  the  writer 
believed  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  south-west.'^ 
It  was  in  this  connection,  also,  that,  the  government 
called  upon  the  New  Mexican  authorities  and  friars 
for  their  views  on  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  Mo- 
quis  from  Sonora  or  California.  This  phase  of  the 
subject  has  been  presented  earlier  in  this  volume  as  a 
part  of  New  Mexican  annals.**  Father  Escalante  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  resulting  efforts.  He  not  only 
visited  the  Moquis,  counting  7,494  souls,  and  earnestly 
advocated  their  subjection  by  force  of  arms,  but  he 
gave  in  detail  his  views  as  to  the  best  routes  of  ap- 
proach. He  thought  the  way  from  the  south  and  the 
Grila  would  present  no  very  serious  difficulties,  but  was 
sure  that  from  the  west  and  Colorado  would  be  found 
impracticable,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  best  route 

*^  ArridvUa,  4^5&-Sl, 

•*  Crwpo  {FrancUeo  ArUcnioX  Informe  que  hno  al  Virrey  el  goherna^lor  de  8<h 
nora  attrea  del  deseubrinderUo  de  N,  Mexico  jKii-a  AfoiUerey.  MS.,  in  N.  Mejr., 
Doc.  Ifi$t.,  802-28.  The  writer  favors  a  presidio  at  tlie  oiouth  of  the  S.  Pedro, 
lod  a  mission  among  the  Gilefio  Pimas.  He  also  encloses  a  letter  of  Inspector 
Ooonor,  who  recommends  as  sites  for  the  three  frontier  presidioa  S.  Bernardo 
Xagoionar,  Sta  Cruz,  and  Junta  de  los  Rios.  As  we  have  seen,  the  only 
dianve  made  was  that  of  Tnbac  to  Tncson  a  little  later. 

"See  chap,  zit,  this  yolame. 
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of  all  was  one  fron^  Monterey,  directly  east  and  then 
south-east  to  Santa  F6.  The  zealous  padre  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  soon  stai'ted  with  Padre 
Dominguez  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  north-west, 
bent  on  reaching  Monterey;  but  he  had  to  turn  back 
from  Utah  Lake,  returning  by  way  of  Moqui,  only  to 
learn  that  another  Franciscan  had  successfully  trav- 
ersed the  central  route  which  he  had  declared  the 
most  difficult  of  all. 

Anza,  now  lieutenant-colonel,  left  Tubac  on  his  sec- 
ond expedition  the  23d  of  October,  1775.  Besides 
the  California  party  of  207,  he  had  twenty-five  men — 
including  ten  soldiers  and  Padre  Pedro  Font  as  chap- 
lain— who  were  to  return  to  Sonora,  and  also  two 
friars,  Grarc^s  and  Tomds  Eixarch,  with  six  servants 
and  interpreters,  who  were  to  be  left  on  the  Colorado. 
His  route  was  by  Tucson  to  the  Gila,  and  down  that 
river  to  the  Colorado,  which  he  forded  at  the  end  of 
November;  and  early  in  December,  leaving  the  two 
friars,  he  went  on  to  California.^  On  the  return,  Anza 
crossed  the  river  on  May  14,  1776.  Padre  Eixarch, 
whose  experience  among  the  Yumas  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  here  rejoined  the  party,  but  Garc^s  had 

'^Sou  rfiM,  CaL,  chap,  xii.,  this  series.  The  original  authorities  are  Ansa^ 
DinriOj  MS.,  Font's  Journal^  MS.,  and  Onrdn^  Diano;  with  also  an  extended 
account  in  ArricivUay  4(51  et  seq.  The  diary  through  Arizona  was  as  follows: 
Oct.  21^1,  Tubac  to  La  Canoa,  4  1. ;  24th,  to  Llano  Grande  or  Punta  de  los 
Llanos,  4  1. ;  25th,  to  Bac,  5  1. ;  2Gth,  to  a  point  1  L  past  Tucson,  Tuison,  or 
Tuquison,  5  1. ;  27th,  to  Tutuetac,  or  Frente  Negra  Mts,  or  Llano  del  Axo- 
tado,  5  1. ;  28th,  to  Ditt-pax,  pueblo  viejo,  or  Oytapayts,  or  Oitapars,  6  L ; 
29th,  to  liajio  de  Aquituno,  Quitcac,  Ttacca,  or  Mt  Taceo,  5  1.;  30th,  to  Ca- 
niani,  or  La  Laguna,  on  the  Gila,  10  1.;  31st,  devoted  to  rest  and  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Oasa  Grande;  Nov.  Ist,  down  the  riv^r  to  Tutunitucan,  or  S. 
Juan  Capistrano  de  Ulurituc,  or  Utilltuc,  4 1. ;  2d,  to  EIncaniacion  Sutaquison, 
last  of  thu  Piinas  (other  Pima  rancherias  were  S.  Andres,  Tubuscabors,  Atison, 
and  S.  Suratino  del  Napcub),  2  or  4  1. ;  3d,  to  Laguna  del  Hospital,  not  far 
above  the  junction  of  the  Asuncion,  2  1.;  4th,  6th,  detained  by  illness  of  a 
woincin;  7th,  8.  w.,  to  cut  oflF  the  l)end,  to  Puerto  de  los  Cocomaricopas,  6  1.; 
8th,  to  S.  Simon  y  Judas  de  Opasoitac,  or  Uparsoitac,  or  Posocioni,  71.;  1 1th, 
to  rancherias  do  S.  Martin  of  the  Opas,  li  1. ;  12th,  to  S.  Diego  on  the  river, 
4  I. :  13th,  to  Rinconada,  or  Aritoac,  across  the  river,  4  1.;  14th,  to  Agua  Ca- 
liente,  4  1.;  IGth,  to  S.  Bernardino,  7  1.;  17th,  to  El  Pescadero,  iii  Yuma 
country,  1.^  I.;  18th,  to  S.  Pascual,  recrossing  the  river,  31.;  22d,  to  hill  of 
Stii  (  ccilia,  or  Mutate,  5  1. ;  2oth,  to  Laguna  Salada,  4  1. ;  2Gth,  to  cerros  del 
Cajon,  4  1.;  27th,  to  \a>s  Cerritos,  3  1.;  28th,  to  junction  of  the  Gila  (whioh 
wiui  crossed)  and  Colorado,  4  L  The  distaaoes  are  from  Anza;  Font  oftea 
makes  them  greater. 
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gone  up  the  Colorado  and  could  not  be  found.  Palma, 
the  Yuma  chief,  also  joined  the  Spaniards  for  a  trip 
to  Mexico;  and  the  return  march  was  through  Papa- 
fperfa  to  Caborca  and  Altar,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  June.**    Though  the  diaries  of  Anza  and 
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Uth,  fOTd  of  tha  Colorado  below  the  GiU;  ISth,  np  the  Gils  to 
CaJoD,  5  L  (or  7);  16th,  ditto  to  Loguna  SalivU,  7  1.  <ur  4);  ITth, 
B  river  for  the  B.  ■.,  to  Pozoa  lie  Eoniedio,  or  Zacatal  Duro,  8  1.  (or 
.  *.  past  Tinajaa  de  Candelaria.  to  Puerto  Blanco,  or  Llano  del 
18);  IQth,  a.  B.  to  Arroyo  del  Sonoitac,  or  Carrizal,  8  L  (or  10); 
Uw  rained  miwion  of  3.  IfUreelo  de  Sonoitac,  12 1 ;  21at,  part  9. 
to  S.  Jnu  do  Mmtk,  14  L  (or  17);  22d,  paat  8.  Eduido  de 
UiL  (orlR);  2Sd,  *»  Colwru,  0  I- 
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Font,  and  doubtless  the  report  of  Eixarch,  contained 
much  information  about  the  Yumas  and  other  tribes, 
there  was  no  real  exploration,  such  as  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  preliminary  correspondence,  except  that 
accomplished  by  Garc^s. 

Left  by  Anza  on  the  Colorado,  Father  Garces  im- 
mediately set  out  on  his  exploring  tours,  leaving  his 
companion  at  Palma's  rancheria  to  prepare  the  Yumas 
for  mission  life.  In  December  he  went  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  in  February  1776,  up  the 
river  to  the  country  of  the  Yamajabes,  or  Mojaves; 
crossed  the  country  westward  to  San  Gabriel  in  March, 
explored  the  great  Tulares  valley  in  April  and  May, 
and  returned  to  the  Colorado.  Details  of  these  Cali- 
fornian  wanderings  do  not  belong  here."  Though  in 
receipt  of  Anza's  letter,  the  explorer  resolved  to  visit 
the  ^loqui  towns,  and  set  out  from  the  Mojave  region 
on  the  4tli  of  June.  This  journey,  as  the  second 
through  this  region,  and  the  first  of  which  we  have  a 
detailed  account,  is  a  most  interesting  and  important 
one,  to  whicli  nothing  like  justice  can  be  done  in  the 
api)endod  resume  of  the  diary,  which,  however,  as  a 
record  cannot  l)e  omitted.^'     The  starting-point  was 

^Garcf^A,  Dinrio  y  Ihrrotero,  244-309;  see  also  HU.  Cni,  i.  273-7.  Padre 
Font's  map  T  tiike  from  Ilintons  Haml-ltookj  with  some  changes  of  uames  to 
corrt'ct  hlumlerM. 

^"  Crdrcts,  Dinrio  y  DerrnUro^  300-48.  June  4th  (104th  clay's  joume}-),  2  I. 
N.  w.  up  the  Colorado  to  place  in  lat.  34"  1';  5th,  1.  1.  N.,  \  1.  s.,  3  1.  K.  n.  E.; 
Gth,  E.  N.  K.  over  .Sierra  de  Santiago,  1^  I.  E.  s.  s.  E.  to  Aguagc  de  S.  Pacifico, 

2  1.  s.  s.  E.,  1  1.  K. ;  7th,  4  1.  E.  to  the  Jaquallapaia  (Hualapais),  on  a  little 
stroain;  8th,  3.\  1.  N.  E.  by  the  skirt  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  2 J  I.  N.  E.  to  a  raa- 
chtTia;  9th,  5  1.  E.  to  Arroyo  de  S.  Bernabe,  1  I.  on  the  stream  to  an  aban- 
dtnied  rancheria,  where  many  Ind.  soon  gathered  and  new  guides  were 
obtaintMl;  ir>th,  up  tlie  arroyo  N.  E.  and  x.  past  Pozos  de  S.  Basuio  to  a  ran- 
cheria, A\  1.;  lOth,  4  1.  X.  E.  and  N.  over  pine  hills,  5  1.  N.  to  a  sierra  of  red 
eartli,  8iiid  to  bo  near  the  Colonulo,  deep  cajones;  17th,  2.^  1.  N.  e.  over  a 
rough  sierra  to  a  rancheria,  where  there  was  a  junta  of  Ind.  and  much  fcjdtiv- 
ity.  Fnun  here  he  might  have  gone  more  directly  to  Moqui,  but  tiimetl  off 
to  set'  m«)re  ])eoi)le:  19th,  1  I.  E.  to  Pozo  de  la  Rosa,  2  1.  N.;  20th,  5  1.  e.,  2 
1.  N.  K.,  over  a  bad  woinled  country,  with  deep  caiions,  to  a  r.  on  the  Rio 
C'lbe/ua,  or  Jaln-zua,  named  S.  Antonio,  thrtmgh  a  deep  caQon  pass.  Here 
Mere  a  few  cattK;  ami  liorses  from  MiHjui,  also  iron  implements.  This  seems 
the  largest  r.  t>f  the  Yavi])ais.  The  river  runs  w.,  n.  w.,  and  N.  into  the 
C'oloratlo  near  by,  water  used  for  irrigaticm;  25th,  2 1.  s.  to  summit  of  a  sierra, 

3  1.  s.  K.  anil  N.,  through  forest,  to  a  Cabezua  r. ;  2t»th,  4  1.  a.  E.  and  s.  to  a 
place  in  sight  of  the  deep  gorges,  through  which  flows  the  Colorable,  through 
a  cut  in  the  blue  sierra  named  Bucareli  Pass,  toward  the  s.  N.  £.,  but  difficult 
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t)robably  in  the  region  of  the  later  Fort  Mojave,  or 
atitude  35',  and  the  winding  and  complicated  route 
corresponded  in  a  general  sense  with  that  of  Ofiate  in 
1604-5,  and  the  line  of  the  modern  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific railroad.  Garcds  was  most  kindly  treated  every- 
where on  the  way,  but  on  the  Moquis  even  he  could 
make  no  impression.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  took  no  interest  in  his  picture  of  hell 
and    heaven.     Some  visiting  Zunis  offered   to  guide 

to  reach;  alao  saw  in  N.  smoke  of  the  Payuchas  N.  of  the  river.  From  the 
Hierra  stretchiug  w.  the  Rio  Asuncion  is  thought  to  rise,  4  1.  s.  e.  to  a  pinal; 
IMth,  4  1.  8.  E.  and  E.;  28th,  3^  1.  8.  E.,  s.,  and  E.  to  Rio  Jaquevila,  or  S. 
Pe  Iro,  which  runs  w.  N.  w.  into  the  Colonuio  a  little  above  the  Puerto  de 
Bucareli,  through  a  deep  cafion  cut  in  living  rock,  8  1.  N.  by  another  cajon  to 
a  r.  of  Yav4i)ais,  where  two  Moquis  were  seen. 

July  Ist,  1}  L  £.  s.  E.  to  a  river  that  seemed  to  be  the  S.  Pedro  de  Jaque< 
saa,  and  a  mined  pueblo  said  to  be  of  the  Moquis,  6  1.  across  trccleas  plains;  2d, 
31.  K.  9.  £.,  3  1.  E.  and  s.  to  the  Moqui  town  of  Otaive,  called  by  the  Yavi- 
ya.iA  Muca;  much  descriptive  matter;  3d,  3  1.  toward  another  pueblo,  but 
rt'turned;  4th,  started  on  return,  12  1.  E.  N.  w.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro  Jaquecila. 
Tlie  names  of  the  Moqui  towns  in  Yavipais  language  are  Sesepaulabd,  Masa- 
quuve,  Janogual(>a,  Muqui,  Concabe,  and  Muca,  called  Oraive  by  the  Zuflis; 
5:h,  H  1.  £.  N.  w.  to  Yavipais  r. ;  heanl  of  the  Guamua,  Guafiavepe,  Gualliba, 
and  Aguac'hacha,  aUo  different  tribes  of  Yavipais,  including  the  Yavipaistejua 
iu  the  sierras  of  the  Rio  Asuncion;  also  on  the  Colonuio  the  Yutas,  Cheme- 
gua1>aj),  Pa>'uclias,  Japul,  Gualta,  and  Ba(^uiyobx,  probably  only  r.  of  one 
lutiou;  6th,  4  1.  s.  w.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro  again;  7th,  2  1.  N.  w.  and  w.  to  near 
a  cave;  Sth,  over  the  Sierra  and  past  the  Bajlo,  4  I.  w.  and  s.  w.  to  Pozo  de 
8ia  iH^iliol;  9th,  5  1.  N.  w.,  3  1.  E.  N.  w.  to  r.  in  the  cajonos  of  the  Jabesua, 
staying  6  days;  15th,  5  L  w.  and  s.  by  the  new  Canfran,  though  the  natives 
vi.ihe«r  him  to  go  by  the  Eldcalera  route;  IGth,  6  1.  w.  to  Pozo  de  las  Rosas; 
17th,  H.  w.  past  Sierra  de  Pinales  and  S.  Diego  to  Arroyo  de  S.  Alejo  at  a 
Yavijtais  r.,  leaving  the  former  route;  18th,  1^  1.  down  the  arroyo  N.  w.  over 
hilLi  to  valley  of  Lino  with  much  wild  flax,  3i  1.  w.  to  a  r. ;  lUth,  J  L  N.  to 
Aguage  de  Sta  Margarita,  over  the  Sierra  Morcna,  2  1.  w.  to  Pozo  do  Avis- 
pas  into  a  valley  4  1.  wide,  and  4  1.  more  to  a  r. ;  2^ld,  2  1.  s.  w.  to  a  pozo  and 
r.;  44th,  up  the  Sierra  B.  2  1.,  1  1.  N.  to  r.  with  2  pozos,  in  sight  of  a  valley 
n.ar  the  river,  4  1.  to  a  r.  of  the  Cueromaches.  25th,  2  L  s.  w.  to  Sierra  of 
8:uitiagn,  w.  to  Aguase  de  Sta  Ana,  1  .^  1.  s.  w.  to  Rio  Colorado,  2  1.  s.  down 
the  river  to  Punta  de los  Jamajabs;  26th,  2^  1.  8.  down  river  to  r.  of  S.  Pedro; 
27th,  1  1.  8.  to  another  r. ;  28th,  3  L  s.  E.  to  r.  de  la  Pasion.  The  Ind.  here 
said  he  could  safely  go  through  the  country  of  the  Yavipaistejua  to  the  Co- 
comaricopas,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  ou;  31st,  2  1.  s.  s.  w.  to  r. 

Aug.  1  st,  2  L  8.  to  Sierra  de  S.  Ildefonso,  at  end  of  the  Jamajab  country, 
agoo<l  place  for  2  missions;  2d-5th,  down  the  river  s.  14  I.  to  Rio  Sta  Maria 
(aow  so  uauie^l.  Bill  Williams  Fork);  6-<8th,  14  1.  8.  to  r.  of  the  Jalchedumes, 
Wfore  name.l  S.  Antonio;  11th,  2  1.  w.  8.  w.  to  r.  Sta  Coleta  near  the  river; 
]2tli,  2.^  1.  8.  w.  to  r.  near  laguna  de  Trinida<i;  14th,  crossed  tlie  Colorado 
oa  a  liaUa  to  r.  de  Asuncion  (on  the  California  side);  16th-21st,  7  1.  down 
river;  22d,  recrossod  the  river  and  went  1  1.  s. ;  2^M,  1.^  I.  s.  to  last  r.  of  the 
Jaldiedames;  24th,  4  1.  8.  8.  w.;  26th,  croRsed  the  river,  1^  1.  a.  w.  to  a  great 
pool,  5  1.  8. ;  4  1.  8.  B.  to  Puerto  de  la  Concepcion.  Returned  to  Bac  by  the 
Mine  roate  Anza  s  exped,  had  come,  arriving  Sept.  17th.  Diary  datod  Tu- 
bntui*  Jan.  30,  1777. 
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justified  their  feara  In  July  1781,  the  two  missions 
of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  and  Concepcion  were  de- 
stroyed and  about  fifty  Spaniards  were  killed,  includ- 
ing Padre  Grarc^s  with  three  other  friars,  and  Captain 
Ternando  Javier  Rivera  y  Moncada,  on  his  way  to 
California  with  reenforcements  and  supplies.  The 
missions  were  on  the  California  side  of  the  river,  and 
sdl  needful  details  of  this  disaster,  with  its  causes  and 
xesults,  have  been  presented  in  another  part  of  my 
-work.** 

After  the  military  expeditions  sent  from  Sonora  to 

mvenge  this  massacre,  expeditions  which  practically 

^urcomplished  nothing,  there  were  no  further  definite 

efforts  to  found  Spanish  establishments  on  the  Gila 

^ind  Colorado;  the  whole  region  was  left  to  the  ab- 

^)rigines;   indeed,  the  viceroy's  instructions  of   1786 

^required  that  the  Yumas  should  be  let  alone  until  the 

—Apaches  were   conquered,  no  attempt   to   be   made 

:»ieanwhile  t©  open  communication  with  California  by 

3and.     A  project  for  such  communication  with  the 

'j)eninsula,  to  be  protected  by  one  or  more  presidios 

^ear  the  head  of  the  gulf,  was  indeed  discussed  in 

1796-7,  but  nothing  more.^     Lieutenant-colonel  Josd 

Ztiniga  is  said  to  have  explored  in  1794  a  route  from 

Sonora  to  New  Mexico  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Zuni, 

but  of  particulars  nothing  is  Known.*®     The  meagre 

record  of  developments  at  the  Moqui  towns  after  the 

visit  of  Carets  has  already  been  presented.     In  1779- 

80,  Anza,  now  governor  of  New  Mexico,  learning  that 

the  Moquis  were  in  great  trouble,  made  an  earnest 

efibrt  to  effect  their  submission.     Visiting  the  pueblos 

he  learned  that  by  drought,  resulting  in  famine  and 

pestilence,  supplemented   by  raids   of  Navajos   and 

Yutas,  this  brave  people  had  been  almost  annihilated, 

only  800  surviving  of  the  7,500  counted  in  1775.    The 

*See  Hiri,  Cat,  i.,  chi^.  zviL,  for  'pueblo  missions  on  the  Colorado,' 
ArridwiOt  491-514,  being  the  chief  authority,  with  many  additions  from 
dfrers  oriffinal  aoorcee  on  several  phases  of  the  subject. 

*S6e  UU€,  North  Mfx.  Stata,  i.,  chap,  xzvi.,  this  series. 

•Z)%a  {ijHoeio),  Bafida  ()jeada,  16. 
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proud  chief  at  Oraibe  still  declined  to  submit  to  the 
Spanish  king  or  a  foreign  god,  or  to  accept  aid  for  his 
afflicted  subjects;  but  he  permitted  such  as  might 
desire  it  to  depart,  and  thirty  families  were  brought 
out  to  be  settled  in  New  Mexico.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  Moquis  in  Spanish  or  Mexican  times." 
Another  matter  demanding  brief  mention  here,  as 
pertaining  to  Arizona  annals  of  the  century,  is  the 
Peralta  grant  of  Gila  lands.  It  is  claimed  that  by 
cddula  of  December  20,  1748,  the  king,  Fernando  VL, 
in  reward  for  services  to  the  crown  conferred  on  Don 
Miguel  Peralta  de  C6rdoba  the  title  Baron  de  los 
Colorados,  and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  grant  him  300 
leagues  of  land  in  the  northern  regions.  On  October 
10,  1757,  officials  of  the  inquisition  recommended  the 
grant,  and  certified  on  the  testimony  of  Padre  Paver 
of  Bac,  of  Padre  Garcia,  and  of  Bishop  Tamaron,  that 
to  the  lands  selected  in  Pimerla  Alta,  the  missions 
had  no  conflicting  claims.  On  Junuary  3,  1758,  Vice- 
roy Aniarillas  accordingly  granted  the  tract  north  of 
San  Javier  mission,  including  the  Gila  River,  and  ex- 
tendiniif  ten  leatjifues  north  and  south  by  thirtv  leai'ues 
east  and  west.  In  a  document  dated  *E1  Caudal  de 
Hidalgo,  Pimeria  Alta,'  May  13,  1758,  Peralbx,  Ca- 
ballero  de  los  Colorados  certifies  that  he  has  surveved 
the  grant  and  formed  the  required  map.  The  docu- 
ments were  recorded  in  the  audiencia  office  at  Gua- 
dalajara, as  shown  by  a  certificate  of  June  23,  1768. 
On  August  1st  of  the  same  year,  Peralta  applied  to 
Cilrlos  III.  for  a  confirmation  granted  by  indorsement 
December  2,  1772,  and  by  a  formal  approval  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1776.  By  his  will  of  1 788,  Peraltii  bequeathed 
the  estate  to  his  son  Miguel  Peralta,  who  in  185;>,  re- 
siding at  San  Diego,  California,  obtained  from  Presi- 
dent Santa  Anna  a  certified  title,  that  is,  copies  of  all 
records  in  the  case  from  the  Mexican  archives,  w-ith 
the  president's  assurance  of  its  validity  and  sufficiency. 
From  the  younger  Peralta,  the  title  passed  in  1864  to 

*^  See  chap.  xii.  of  this  volume. 
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Greorge  M.  Willing,  Jr,  and  from  the  latter  in  1867 
to  James  Addison  Reavis,  the  present  owner.*^  This 
immense  grant  of  over  2,000  square  miles  extends  from 
the  region  of  the  Pima  villages  eastward,  for  some 
seventy-five  miles  up  the  Gila  valley,  including  valu- 
able portions  of  three  counties.  Respecting  its  va- 
lidity, depending  on  the  genuineness  of  the  documents 
and  on  various  legal  technicalities,  I  have  of  course  no 
opinion  to  express.  In  a  sense  the  title  is  plausible 
enough  on  its  face;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  annals  of  the  province,  as  recorded,  contain  no 
allusion  to  Peralta,  to  the  caballero  de  los  Colorados, 
or  to  the  Caudal  de  Hidalgo. 

Of  mining  operations  in  Arizona,  during  any  portion 
of  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  period,  nothing  is  practi- 
cally or  definitely  known.  The  records  are  barely 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  few  mines  were  worked,  and 
that  the  country  was  believed  to  be  rich  in  silver  and 
gold.  In  several  districts  have  been  found  traces  of 
these  early  workings ;  and  these,  with  traditions  aris- 
iug  from  the  Planchas  de  Plata  find  at  Arizona  proper 
just  south  of  the  line,  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 
foundation  for  the  many  'lost  mines'  of  which  much 
has  been  vaguely  written,  and  more  said.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  modern  writers  have  greatly 
exaggerated  the  country's  former  prosperity  in  mining 
and  other  industries,  and  it  may  be  added  that  they 
have  as  a  rule  given  the  wrong  date  to  such  prosperity 

*^ Beams,  'El  Caudal  de  HidcUqo*  (PeraUa  Grant),  Bt^ore  U.  S.  Surveyor- 
oeneral  qf  Arizona,  etc,  Britf  ana  argument  qf  ^petitioner,  S.  F.,  1884.  Mr 
Reavia  h&B  aXao  shown  me  his  MS.  documents  in  the  case,  including  photo- 
ffraphic  copies  of  the  original  papers,  discflo,  etc.,  from  the  Mcx.  archives, 
famiished  by  authority  of  the  governor  of  Jalisco  and  a  Guadalajara  court  in 
1881  and  1883;  also  photographs  of  doc.  from  the  archives  of  S.  Javier  del  Bac. 
According  to  the  original  survey  of  1758,  the  initial  point  or  centre  of  the  west- 
em  boundary  line  was  fixed  in  the  current  of  the  Gila,  the  line  extending 
thence  sonth  by  the  base  of  the  Maricopa  mountain  on  the  east  of  the  Sierra 
EstreUa,  bearing  to  the  west  of  the  Sta  Cruz  valley,  a  distance  of  5  leagues  to 
a  point  in  the  south  boundary  line;  and  from  the  same  initial  point  north, 
•cross  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  5  L  north  to  a  point  in  the  nortn  boundary 
Ime.    I  undentand  Mr  R.  'to  say  that  artificial  comer  marks  have  also  been 
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as  did  exist,  by  assigning  it  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Jesuit  period.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  a  some- 
what prevalent  impression,  there  are  no  clear  indica- 
tions of  prehistoric  mining,  that  is,  by  the  Pueblo  In- 
diaps,  when  their  towns  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
the  territory ;  and  there  is  no  proof  either  that  the 
Jesuits  ever  worked  any  mines,  or  that  in  their  time 
there  were  carried  on  any  mining  operations  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale  near  the  Tubac  presidio,  though 
in  occasional  prospecting  tours  it  is  probable  that  some 
discoveries  were  made.  In  Franciscan  times  for  over 
two  decades  the  same  state  of  things  continued.  But 
from  1790  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  period  of 
comparative  peace  with  the  Apaches,  the  veritable  era 
of  Arizona's  early  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  mines  were  opened  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  some  were  profitably  worked,  though  we  have  no 
definite  record  of  particulars,  and  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  any  very  extensive 
or  wonderfully  rich  developments.  It  is  to  this  period 
almost  exclusively  that  we  must  trace  the  old  work- 
ings discovered  in  later  years,  and  also  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  lost  mines  that  have  any  other  than  a  purely 
imaginary  foundation.  I  append  a  few  items  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  without  attempting  to  repro- 
duce or  analyze  the  many  newspaper  reports  on  the 
ancient  niines.*^ 

^From  the  report  of  1777  on  the  Tubac  re^on,  Yuma  Sentinttl,  April 
13,  1878,  I  quote  as  follows:  *  There  are  many  nunes  of  very  rich  roetala  to 
the  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  AriUac,  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues;  there  are 
three  particularly  in  the  aforesaid  vicinitv,  one  of  which  yieliu  a  silver  mark 
from  ouo  arroba  of  ore,  the  other  6  marks  from  a  load,  and  the  3d  a  little 
less.  Tliree  leases  beyond,  in  the  valley  of  Babocomori,  there  are  fine  gold 
placers  examined  by  D.  Jose  de  Toro  and  this  whole  popolation.  After  three 
visits,  which  these  people  made  with  D.  Jose  at  great  risks,  and  by  rem&ininff 
over  3  days  at  each  trip,  it  was  verified  by  their  having  brought  away  ana 
spent  with  two  traders,  who  at  this  time  have  it,  as  much  as  $200  in  gold. 
In  Sta  Rita  mountain  and  its  environs,  which  is  distant  from  Tubac  4  L,  Uiere 
have  been  examined  5  silver  mines — two  have  been  tried  with  fire,  and  3 
with  quicksilver,  and  with  tolerable  yield.  All  this  is  notorious  among  this 
entire  pi^pulation,  and  they  do  not  work  them  because  there  are  Apaches  in 
all  these  places.*  Anza,  DfJurnhrimierUo  de  1774^  MS.,  also  says  that  in  the 
Aril)ac  valley  there  were  gold  and  silver  ^nes  worked  till  1767.  Nu^^ts  of 
considerable  size  had  been  fountL  In  the  Uree  Eiirella  de  Ocadente^  Nov.  9, 
1800,  it  is  stated  that  the  Arizpe  archives  &how  an  investigation  at  Tac 
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What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  though  relating 

mainly  to  the  eighteenth  century,  also  includes  nearly 

all  that  can  be  known  of  the  country's  annals  down  to 

1845      There  are  no  data  on  which  to  found  anything 

like  a  chronologic  record  of  events  from  1800,  and  the 

few  items  of  local  interest  that  are  accessible  have 

already  been  presented.     The  prosperity  that  began 

in  1790  may  be  regarded  as  having  continued  to  about 

1820,  but  as  having  disappeared  entirely  with  the  end 

of  Spanish  rule  in  1822.     During  these  three  decades 

the  Apaches  were  for  the  most  part  at  peace  under 

treaties  which  by  gifts  and  rations  it  was  made  their 

interest  to  observe.     Many  of  them  came  to  live  in 

rancherlas  near  the  presidios.     At  the  same  time  the 

presidial  garrisons  were  vigilant,  and  with  the  aid  of 

friendly  Pimas  and  Pdpagos    had  little  difficulty  in 

protecting  the  country  from  the  occasional  raids  of  the 

distant  and  hostile  bands.     It  was  the  golden  era  of 

in  the  time  of  Viceroy  Galvez  in  the  case  of  a  man  accused  of  having  bought 
a  gold  nugget  of  1 5  marks  2  oz.  for  a  presidio  horse.  '  Las  arenas  del  Ilio 
Colorado  son  un  placer  perenne  de  arenas  de  oro  de  buenos  quilates,  sea  que 
por  si  mismo  las  cria  o  que  desciendan  con  las  corrientes  quo  uacen  de  la 
tieira  en  donde  tiene  su  orfgen.*  Frrjes,  Hist.  Brevfy  7.  llie  existence  of 
quicksilver  deposits  in  the  Moqui  region,  as  reported  in  ancient  times,  was 
verilied  by  expeditions  of  the  comandantes  of  Tucson  and  Tubac  about  1840-5. 
RetM^  Portentomxs  Riquexa»;  HcUVs  Sonora,  MS.,  251-2.  Enormous  masses  of 
virgin  iron  in  the  Madera  Mt.,  between  Tucson  and  Tubac.  VeliiHco,  Not. 
8oH.,  221.  Of  the  'Arizona'  mine,  of  esjoecial  interest  on  account  of  the 
nunc,  Anza  says  in  1774,  Descub.,  MS. :  *  De  esta  mision  (Saric)  d  la  Arizona 
hay  8  leguas  al  Norte.  No  se  ha  descubierto  la  veta  madre. '  And  Ztifliga, 
B/iymUi  OjeadcL,  32,  writing  in  1835,  says  that  about  1833  ho  obtained  from 
Arizona,  or  the  Planchas  de  Plata,  a  silver  brick  of  6  marks  5^  oz.,  almost 
pore,  which  he  presented  to  the  museum.  He  recommends  moving  the  Altar 
presidio  to  the  Arroyo  de  Arizona,  so  that  new  discoveries  and  settlements 
might  follow.  In  Hintons  Hand-hoc^  12^,  192,  195-7,  and  Arizotia  History, 
191-4,  202,  207,  are  some  remarks  on  early  miningdiscoveries.  These  writers 
■how  a  tendency  to  subdivide  the  Planchas  de  Plata  discovery  into  several 
lost  mines.  The  former  mentions  an  expedition  of  Dionisio  Kobles  in  1817, 
into  the  Sta  Rita  Mts,  in  search  of  the  old  mines.  Much  pure  silver  was 
found  in  old  prospect  holes.  '  Quaint  old  chronicles '  and  '  musty  records  *  are 
cited,  but  not  named.  The  other  work  notes  the  evidences  of  former  placer 
workings  near  the  Quijotoas.  In  many  Cal.  and  Ariz,  newspapers  of  1872  or 
thereabouts  were  published  articles  about  mines  in  Northern  Ariz.,  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Mojaves,  whose  traditions  of  Spaniards  and  Jesuits,  from 
Upper  CMifomia,  who  used  to  cross  the  Colorado  into  the  mountains,  and 
return  with  loads  of  silver,  are  corroborated — so  we  are  gravely  told — by 
records  of  S.  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  and  also  by  rcconls  at  S.  Javier  del 
Bac  of  annual  expeditions  in  the  olden  time  to  a  wonderfully  productive  inine 
•Qme  20O  L  north  of  the  Gila ! 

Hist.  Ajus.  ahd  N.  Mix.    35 
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ally  lost  interest  in  the  presidios  that  had  protected 
the    existence   of  their   missions;    and   the   settlers, 
harassed  by  the  savages,  deprived  of  protection,  and 
burdened  by  taxes,  failed  to  ffive  a  hearty  support  to 
the  soldiers,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  ranchos. 
Finally  all  was  desolation  and  disaster.     This  fatal 
neglect  of  the  presidial  organizations  has  been  more 
fiilTy  set  forth,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  in  the 
annals  of  California,  where,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
formidable  foes,  the  results  were  much  less  disastrous. 
Don  Ignacio  Ziifiiga,  who  had  served  for  years  as 
commander  of  northern  presidios,  writing  in  1835  on 
the  condition  of  Sonoran  affairs,  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  Pimerfa  disasters  and  their  causes,  though 
it  is  probable  that  he  somewhat  overrates  the  pre- 
ceding prosperity.     He  declares  that  since  1820  no 
less  than  5,000  lives  had  been  lost;  that  at  least  100 
ranchos,  haciendas,  mining  camps,  and  other  settle- 
ments had  been  destroyed;  that  from  3,000  to  4,000 
Settlers  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  northern  frontier ; 
and  that  in  the  extreme  north  absolutely  nothing  was 
left  but  the  demoralized  garrisons  of  worthless  sol- 
diers, though  in  the  most  recent  years,  for  lack  of 
Anything  worth  plundering  and  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Pimas  and  Pdpagos,  Apache  raids  had 
l>een    somewhat  less   frequent  than   before.*^      This 
\)vriter's  plan  was  to  restore  everything  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  old  condition.     The  presidial  companies 
xnust,  he  thought,  be  discharged  and  new  ones  organ- 
ized, to  be  paid  and  disciplined  as  in  Spanish  times; 
control  of  the  temporalities  must  be  given  again  to 

^  ZAiUga,  Rdpida  Ojeada  al  estado  de  Sonora,  dirigida  y  dedkada  al  Su- 
wtmo  gobkmo  de  la  nacion,  por  el  C,  Ignacio  Zutliga,  ntUurai  del  mimno  estado, 
uexico,  1835,  Svo,  66  p.  Says  Hamilton,  Resources  of  Ariz.,  20:  'During  the 
regime  of  the  mlBsion  fathers  many  proepecting  ana  exploring  parties  pene- 
trated southern  Arizona,  and  a  number  of  settlements  were  established.  Be- 
ndes  the  presidios  of  Tucson  and  Tubac  there  were  flourishing  haciendas  at 
8.  Bernardino,  Barbacomari,  S.  Pedro,  Arivaca,  and  Calabazas.  These  settle- 
ments possessed  larae  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  Mining  was  also 
prosecnted  vigoroos^,  especially  at  Arivaca  and  Cababi.  After  the  breaking- 
np  of  the  missions  (1828)  these  prosperous  colonies  were  despoiled  by  the  say- 
and  abaadoned  by  those  wno  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  the  torch.' 
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the  friars;  colonists  of  good  character  must  be  sent  to 
occupy  the  deserted  northern  ranchos;  some  of  the 
presidios  should  be  moved  to  better  positions;  and 
finally  the  Colorado  and  Gila  establishments  should 
be  founded  as  proposed  in  the  past  century.^  As  a 
matter  of  course,  no  such  reforms  were  carried  out. 

The  Sonora  record  shows  a  period  of  general  war- 
fare against  the  Apaches  in  1832-6,  ending  in  some 
kind  of  a  patched-up  peace;  also  troubles  with  the 
Pdpagos  in  1840-1;  and  a  little  later  serious  revolts 
of  the  Yaquis  and  Mayos.*^  Unfortunately  political 
and  revolutionary  controversies  introduced  new  com- 
plications into  Indian  affairs,  Gdndara  and  other  par- 
tisan leaders  being  accused  of  trying  to  advance  their 
own  interests  by  inciting  the  Yaquis  and  Pdpagos  to 
revolt.  Moreover  this  political  warfare  was  most 
disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  frontier  presidios,  the 
commandants  being  often  called  from  their  proper 
duties  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  state  government.  For 
the  period  of  1842-5  I  have  a  large  number  of  de- 
tached fragmentary  records,  which,  while  not  suflScing 
for  a  complete  chronologic  narrative,  give  a  very  sat- 
isfactory idea  of  the  general  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier.  There  is  no  indication  that  in  Arizona  any 
Mexican  settlement  existed,  except  at  Tucson  and  Tu- 
bac,  where  under  protection  of  soldiers  a  few  settlers 
still  managed  to  live.  From  the  two  presidios  com- 
plaints of  inadequate  force,  arms,  horses,  and  other  sup- 
])lies  are  frequent.  In  1842-3  the  Pdpagos  and  Gila 
tribes  were  concerned  in  hostilities  at  the  mstigation  of 

*^lii  1795,  ISOl,  and  182^-6,  there  had  been  some  slight  agitation  of  the 
project  of  establishing  cominunicatiou  between  Cal.  and  N.  Mex.  guarded  by 
a  presidio  on  the  Colorado.  Hist.  Cal.^  i.  573;  ii.  3-4,  507-8;  BoricOy  Ityforme, 
sfxtre  comumcacion  con  -.V.  Mexico^  1796;  Borbon,  Parecor  ^iohi-e  el  proyecio  de 
ahrir  via.. .,)/  cttUVdiccr  un  pnsidio  d  la  entnuUi  de  Rio  Colorado^  tSOlx  Novcl, 
//{formf,  ISOl:  Jiomero,  Doc,  rfhUivvit  d  la  expedition  del  capilan  H.  para  altrir 
C'lniino,  1SJ3-6.  All  these  being  MSS.  in  the  Arch,  CaL  Capt.  Jose  Romero 
actually  made  tlie  trip  from  Tucson  to  Cal.  and  back;  and  in  connection  with 
his  trip  Gen.  Fi^ieroa  also  visited  the  Colorailo.  The  corresp.  is  bulky,  but 
we  have  no  diaries.  The  result  was  that  all  schemes  of  land  communication 
were  al>andoned.  In  later  years,  however,  small  well-armed  parties  not  in- 
frequently made  the  trip  to  and  from  Cal.  by  the  Gila  and  Colorado  route. 

*'  See  Ilhft.  ^'orth  Mex.  States,  ii. 
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Gdndara  as  was  charged,  but  they  became  repentant 
and  were  pardoned  in  May  1843.    There  were  still  ran- 
cherias  of  friendly  Apaches  at  Tucson  and  Tubac,  who 
even  served  as  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  cam- 
paigns; and  some  of  the  distant  Apache  bands  were 
generally  well  disposed ;  but  others  were  constantly  on 
the  war-path.     Not  much  damage  was  done  in  Arizona 
because  there  were  no  ranchos  left  to  be  plundered, 
but  farther  south  disasters  to  life  and  property  were 
unceasing.     On  hearing  of  one  of  these  raids,  Captain 
Comaduran  of  Tucson  generally  started  to  cut  off  the 
retreating  foe;  several  such  campaigns  are  recorded, 
including  one  on  a  larger  scale  under  Colonel  Narbona 
in  June  1843 ;  and  results  at  best  were  a  few  Apaches 
killed,  a  few  women  and   children   captured,  a  few 
cattle  recovered,  or  perhaps  the  chief  of  some  band 
forced   to   sue   for   peace,  with  a  never-ending   sup- 
ply of  plausible  reasons  why  no  more  could  be  accom- 
plished.    The  reports  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  1886  respecting  Apache 
warfare  in  the  same  region.     In  April  1845  Colonel 
£lias  Gonzalez  made  a  full  report  on  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  frontier  presidios,  showing  no  im- 
provement in  the  general  state  of  affairs ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  presented  a  plan  for  a  grand  campaign 
with  over  1,000  men  in  August.    In  September,  when 
the  forces  had  been  united  and  all  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  start,  Colonel  Elias  was  summoned  to  the  south 
with  his  troops  to  support  the  governor  in  suppressing 
a  revolution.     It  was  decided  in  a  council  of  war  at 
Tucson  to  disobey  the  summons  and  go  on  with  the 
Apache  campaign;  but  we  have  no  record  of  results, 
except  that  Comaduran  in  December,  with  a  force  of 
155  men,  succeeded  in  killing  six  Apaches.*® 

^ Phmrij  Doe.  Hist.  Son.,  MS.,  iii.,  passim,  including  extracts  from  the 
Voio  de  Sonom  and  other  newspapers  of  the  period.  Col  Elias  Gonzalez'  re- 
port and  plan  of  April  30,  1845,  is  a  MS.  on  p.  231-44.  The  Tucson  Council 
of  Sept.  nth  is  recorded  in  the  Centinela  de  Sonora^  Oct.  10,  1845.  See  also 
Pimirt^  CoL  Doc,  MS.,  and  print,  no.  11,  45,  57,  62,  147;  Velasco,  Not.  Son., 
2S6-7.  In  connection  with  raids  of  1845  the  Apache  chief  Mangas  Coloradas, 
famous  in  late  yean,  is  mentioned. 
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Of  the  missions  and  visitas  down  to  1827,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  few  local  items  already 
presented,  except  to  note  the  visit  of  Bishop  Bernardo 
del  Espiritu  Santo  in  1821;**  and  after  1827  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  existence  of  the  Arizona  estab- 
lishments. Hamilton  states  that  they  ''were  finally 
abandoned  by  a  decree  of  the  government  in  1828;"* 
and  though  I  have  not  found  the  original  record,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  was  practically  the  truth. 
The  order  of  expulsion  against  Spaniards  probably 
caused  the  departure  of  some  of  the  friars  in  1827-8, 
the  management  of  the  temporalities  was  taken  away 
from  them,  and  some  of  the  establishments — including 
all  in  Arizona — were  abandoned.  South  of  the  line, 
however,  the  Queretaranos  still  remained  at  several 
of  the  missions  in  charge  of  spiritual  interests  for  many 
years ;  and  even  in  the  north  the  Pimas  and  Pdpagos 
continued  to  live  more  or  less  continuously  in  commu- 
nities at  Bac,  Tumacdcori,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  pueblos." 

The  only  explorations  of  Arizona  in  Mexican  times, 
besides  tliose  effected  by  the  military  detacliments  in 
pursuit  of  Apache  raiders,  were  those  of  foreign  trap- 
pers, chiefly  Americans  from  New  Mexico.  The  ad- 
ventures of  some  of  these  parties,  as  described  by 
James  O.  Pattie  in  a  published  narrative,  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  Patties  first  trapped  on  the  Gila 
and  its  branches  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  again  visiting 
the  region  in  1826,  and  in  the  same  year  going  down 
to  the  junction  and  up  the  Colorado  in  the  track  of 
Garcds.     In  the  autumn  of  1828  they  again  followed 

*•  Tubcw,  Lib.  .\fis„  MS. 

'^^ Hamilton  s  ReMourct^,  20;  also  Ariz.  HiH.  (Elliott  &  Co.).  52. 

^^  111  1828  P.  Gonzalez  at  Cal>orca  askd  the  ayuntamiento  of  Altax  if  it  is 
true  the  padres  must  go  at  ouce  as  onlered  by  tlie  com. -gen.,  or  await  orders 
of  civil  authorities.  Pimirty  Doc.  Hi^  Son.,  MS.,  i.  122.  In  1844  a  padre 
speaks  of  the  missions  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  temporalities  taken  by 
the  govt,  /(/.,  iii.  181.  Ziiiiiga,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1835  recommended  that 
the  missions  be  restoreil  to  the  padres;  and  there  are  other  such  allusions. 
Still  the  mission  books  of  most  of  the  establishments  of  Pimeria  Alta  show 
the  friars  still  in  charge,  perhaps  practically  as  curates.  In  1843  there  was  a 
decree  permitting  the  Jesuits  to  establish  miaaions  in  Sonora. 
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the  Gila  down  to  the  Colorado,  and  made  their  way  to 
California/*     The  narrative  is  devoted  mainly  to  per- 
sonal adventures  and  encounters  with  bears  and  In- 
dians, having  more  fascination   than  real  value.     Of 
the   few  trapping   parties  which  may  have  preceded 
those  with  which  Pattie  was  connected,  and  the  many 
that  followed  them,  very  little  is  known ;   but  there 
were  few  of  the  later  years  in  which   the  Arizona 
streams  were  not  trapped  to  some  extent.     Pauline 
Weaver  was   a   famous   pioneer  who   traversed   the 
country  as  early  as  1832,  as  did  Kit  Carson  perhaps 
still  earlier.     In  1829-32  the  parties  of  Ewinff  Young 
and  David  Jackson  crossed  Arizona  to  Calik^mia,  as 
did    a  party  of  New  Mexicans  under  Jos6  Antonio 
Vaca;  and  many  of  the  early  trapping  and  trading 
pioneers  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  California  had 
visited  this  country  sooner  or  later,  though  the  regular 
route  for  trading  parties  and  immigrants  from  Wolf- 
skill's  trip  of  1831  was  by  a  route  north  of  the  Colo- 
rado.^    Down  to  about  1836  the  Apaches  are  said  to 
have  been  friendly  to  the  Americans ;  but  about  that 
time  the  famous  chief  Juan  Jos^  was  treacherously 
killed  with  many  of  his  people  by  one  Johnson,  and 
the  Apaches  immediately  attacked  and  killed  Charles 
Kemp's  party  of  22  trappers  on  the  Gila,  as  well  as 
other  parties  farther  east  in  New  Mexico.*^ 

**  Paitie's  Permmal  Narrative;  see  also  this  vol.,  p.  337-8,  and  ffiat.  CaL,  * 
iiL  162-72. 

w  See  Hiat.  CaL,  iii  172-5,  and  chaD.  xiv. 

^Benj.  D.  Wilson,  ObaervaUonSt  MS.,  2-18,  gives  the  most  complete  ao<- 
^oant,  havinff  been  encamped  on  the  Gila  at  the  time.     His  party  was  also 
stacked,  and  several  men  were  killed,  Wilson  being  captured  and  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.     James  Johnson  did  not  get  the  reward  from  the  Mexi- 
^sans  that  he  had  hoped  for,  and  came  to  Cal.,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty. 
JliB  accomplice  was  a  man  named  Glisson.     Oregg,  Com.  Praines^  i.  295-6, 
mlso  mentions  this  affair.     An  exploration  of  the  Colorado  mouth  by  Lieut. 
Hardy  in  1825-8  is  mentioned  in  BartleU'a  Per 8.  Narr.,  ii.  17U-1 ;  and  in  Vie- 
tors  River  qf  the  West,  153,  we  are  told  that  in  1834  a  trapping  party  of  200 
men  of  the  Rocky  Mt  Fur  Co.  crossed  from  Bill  Williams  if  ork  to  the  Moqui 
towns,  where  several  trappers  plundered  the  gardens  and  shot  15  or  20  peace- 
ful Moquis  who  objected  to  such  treatment. 
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AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

184e-1847. 

The  Mexican  War— Kearny's  Army  of  the  West— The  March — Mis- 
sion OP  Cooke  and  Magoffin— Plans  for  Bloodless  Conquest — Ar- 
MiJ0*8  Preparations  and  Flight — From  Bent's  Fort  to  Las  Vegas — 
Santa  F4  Occupied — Kearny's  Proclamation — Tour  in  the  Sox:th 
— Doniphan  in  Command— Turbulent  Volunteers— Price  and  the 
Mormons  —  Navajo  Treaty — Chihuahua  Campaign — Civil  Govern- 
ment AND  Kearny  Code — Plots  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta — Grounds 
of  Complaint — Revolt  of  1847— Murder  of  Governor  Bent — Dis- 
asters AT  Taos,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Mora — Price's  Compaign — 
Fir.HTs  AT  Canada,  Embudo,  and  Taos— Further  Troubles  with  In- 
uukoents  and  Indians — Executions. 

In  1846  the  United  States  began  a  war  against 
Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  territory.  This  war 
and  its  causes  are  treated  fully  in  other  parts  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  Mexico,  of  Texas,  and 
of  California.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  except  in 
the  more  fact  of  being  parts  of  the  territory  to  be 
acquired,  figured  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  prelim- 
inaries of  the  proposed  conquest.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  claim  that  Texas  extended  south  and  west  to 
the  Kio  Grande,  by  which  shallow  pretence  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  northern  republic  managed  to  afford 
some  comfort  to  the  national  conscience,  on  the  plea 
that  the  defence  of  this  'disputed'  tract  by  Mexico 
was  the  first  act  of  war.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  field  of  the  first  hostilities — of  the 
Mexican  invasion! — was  not  on  the  New  Mexican 
frontier,  but  farther  south-east.^ 

*  I  have  the  Conjidential  Cirmlar  of  May  13th,  with  the  autograph  of  James 
Buchauau,  contaiiimg  the  declaration  that  war  '  exists. '     *  The  truth  is,  that 

(406) 
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War,  or  its  'existence/  having  been  declared,  an 
army  of  the  west  was  organized   at    Fort   Leaven- 
worth in  June.     Its  commander  was  Colonel  Stephen 
W.  Kearny,  its  mission  the  occupation  of  the  broad 
territory  stretching  from  New  Mexico  to  California, 
and  also  if  practicable  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  the  army  in  operations  farther  south.     The  advance 
division  of  this  force  consisted  of  300  regulars  of  the  first 
United  States  dragoons  under  Major  Edwin  V.  Sum- 
ner, a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  called  out  by 
Governor  Edwards  of  Missouri  for  this  campaign,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  and 
five  additional  companies  of  volunteers,  including  one 
of  infantry  and  two  of  light  artillery,  or  a  total  of 
nearly  1,700  men.     The  second,  or  reserve  division, 
comprised  another  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers 
Under    Colonel    Sterling   Price,  a   battalion    of  four 
companies  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Willock,  and  the 
Alormon  Battalion,  in  all  about  1,800  men.     The  ad- 
Vance,  or  army  of  conquest,  left  Fort  Leavenworth 
late  in  June;   the  long  supply  train  of  over  1,000 
Hiules  was  soon  augmented  by  the  400  wagons  of  the 
Annual    Santa  F^   caravan;   and   all   the  companies, 
except  the  artillery,  were  encamped  at  the  beginning 
CDf  August  near  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas,  after 
^i  tedious  but  uneventful  march  of  some  650  miles 
^leross  the  plains.*     An  advance  guard  of  four  com- 

'^re  had  endured  so  many  insults  and  grievous  wrongs  from  Mexico,  with  such 

'Unexampled  patience,  that  at  the  last  she  must  have  mistaken  our  forbear- 

^uice  for  pusillanimity.     Encouraged,  probably  by  this  misapprehension,  her 

^Lrmy  has  at  length  crossed  the  Del  Norte — has  invaded  the  territory  of  our 

country — and  has  shed  American  blood  upon  the  American  soil.*  LnrhitCs 

J>oc.    Hitd.  CaL,  MS.,  iv.  121.     Prince,  Jiistorical  Sketches  of  New  Mexico, 

S9Q-327,  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  '  American  Occupation '  and  '  Revolt  of 

1847.*     His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  excellent,  and  m  almost  every  respect 

satisfactory;  but  I  can  hardly  agree  with  his  preliminary  statement,  '  suffice 

it  to  say  that  the  origin  of  the  hostilities ' — that  is,  of  the  Mexican  war  as 

shown  by  the  context — '  was  found  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 

territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  River.'    This  is  also 

affirmt»d  on  p.  240. 

^  Hwfhen*  Dofuphan*8  Expedition;  containing  an  account  qf  the  Conquest  qf 
New  Stexico;  General  Keamey*s  overland  expedition  to  California;  Doniphan  8 
campaifjn  cyjainH  tfte  Navajot;  hia  unparalleled  march  upon  Chihuahwi  and  Du" 
rtuigo:  awl  the  opertjUkma  qf  Oenerai  Price  at  Santa  F6.  With  a  sketch  qf  the 
life  qf'  Col  Dow^han,    lUuatrated  with  plans  qf  battle-Jieldd,  a  map,  and  fine 
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panics  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overtake 
a  party  of  traders  believed  to  have  in  their  posses- 
sion arms  and  ammunition  for  the  enemy. 

From  Bent  8  Fort,  Lieutenant  Decourcy  was  sent 
with  twenty  men  to  Taos  to  learn  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  rejoining  the  army  later  with  some  prison- 
ers and  a  report  that  resistance  might  be  expected  at 

engrammj^.  By  John  T,  Hughes,  A,  B,,  qf  the  First  regiment  of  Missouri  ocrv- 
alry.  Cincinnati,  1850,  12nio.  I  have  abo  ed.  of  Cin.,  1849,  8vo;  and  there 
are  ed.  of  Cin.,  1848,  and  apparently  1847*  Thia  work  is  a  standard  authority 
on  the  campaign,  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  with  an  accorai^ 
that  has  not,  i  believe,  been  questioned,  though  the  author,  like  others  of  his 
time  and  class,  takes  an  ultra- American  view  of  most  auestiona,  and  has  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  righteousness  of  the  war  against  perfidious  Mexicans. 

There  were  apparently  5  companies  of  the  Ist  U.  S.  dragoons.  I  have  found 
no  record  of  the  company  organization,  but  the  officers  were  captains  Edwin 
V.  Sumner  (act  major),  Philip  St  George  Cooke,  Thomas  Swords  (asst.  Q. 
M.)»  Benj.  D.  Moore,  John  H.  K.  Burffwin,  Henry  S.  Turner  (adj.  gen.), 
Abraham  R.  Johnston,  and  Philip  R.  Thompson  (some  of  whom  were  prob« 
ably  lieutenants  at  the  start);  and  lieut.  Patrick  Noble,  Thomas  C.  Ham- 
mond, Rufus  Iiigalls,  John  W.  Davidson,  Joseph  McEUvain,  C.  J.  L.  Wilson, 
and  Oliver  P.  H.  Taylor.  I  take  this  imperfect  Ust  from  the  U.  S.  OfiekU 
Begt^ter,  1845-7,  and  from  occasional  mention  in  the  different  narratives. 

Officers  of  the  Ist  Mo.  volunteers,  Col  Alex.  W.  Doniphan  (a  lawyer  who 
had  enlisted  as  a  private,  elected  colonel  June  18th);  lieut -colonel,  C.  F.  Ruff; 
major.  Win  Gilpin  (both  of  whom  were  elected  from  the  ranks);  captains  of 
the  8  companies  (8o0  men  rank  and  file)  each  enlisted  in  a  county  of  Mo., 
Waldo,  Walton,  Moss,  Reid,  Stephenson,  Parsons,  Jackson,  an<i  Rodgers; 
sutler,  C.  A.  Perry;  a<ljutant,  G.  M.  Butler;  surgeon,  Geo.  Penn;  asst  surgeons, 
T.  M.  Morton  and  I.  Vaughn. 

A  battilion  of  light  artillery,  under  Major  Clark,  consisted  of  two  compa- 
nies from  St  Louis,  under  captains  Weightman  and  Fischer,  about  250  men. 
A  battalion  of  infantry  had  145  men  in  two  companies,  commanded  by  cap- 
tains  Angncy  and  Murphy.  There  was  also  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry  from 
St  Louis;  the  Laclede  Rangers,  107  strong,  under  Capt.  Hudson,  attached  to 
the  dragoons.  Also  lieutenants  Wm  H.  Lmory,  W.  H.  Warner,  J.  W.  Abert, 
and  W.  B.  Peck  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engineers,  W^^amer  commanding 
tile  artillery  on  the  march  to  Sta  Fe. 

The  2d  regiment  of  Mo.  volunteers  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Ft 
Leavenworth,  about  the  1st  of  August  Its  officers  were  Sterlius  Price  colo> 
nel,  D.  I).  Mitchell  lieut. -colonel,  Edmondson  major.  It  numbered  about 
],CKM)  men.  There  was  also  a  separate  battalion  under  Lieut -col  Willock, 
300  men  in  four  companies,  captains  Smith,  Robinson,  Morin,  and  Hendley; 
ami  a  small  artillery  detachment  under  officers  of  the  regular  army. 

The  Mormon  Battalion  consisted  of  about  500  Mormons,  who  entered  the 
service  as  a  means  of  reaching  California,  where,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  eidistment,  they  were  to  be  discharged.  It  was  organized  at  Council 
Blutfs  in  June,  by  Capt.  James  Allen  of  the  1st  dragoons,  who  was  to  com- 
mand  the  battalion  as  lieut. -colonel,  but  died  before  departure.  Lieut  A.  J. 
Smith  commanded  on  tlie  march  to  Sta  Fe,  and  Lieut. -colonel  P.  St  Geo. 
C\K)ke  on  that  to  Cal.  The  captains  of  the  5  companies  were  Jefferson  Hunt, 
Josvse  D.  Hunter,  James  Brown,  Nelson  Higgins,  and  Daniel  C.  Davis;  Atlju- 
tant(Jeo.  P.  I)ykes,  and  later  P.  C.  Merrill;  surgeon  Geo.  B.  Sanderson.  For 
a  full  history  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  see  Hist,  CuL,  v.,  chap.  xviiL,  this 
series;  aUo  Ti/lcrs  Alormon  Battalion, 
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every  point     Similar  reports  had  previously  been  re- 
ceived  from  Major  Howard  and  the  mountaineer  Fitz- 
patrick.     From   Bent's   Fort,  also,    Captain   Cooke, 
with  twelve  picked  men,  was  sent  in  advance,  nomi- 
nally as  a  kind  of  ambassador  to  treat  with  Governor 
Armijo  for  the  peaceful  submission  of  eastern  New 
Mexico,'  but  recdly  to   escort   James   Magoffin,  the 
veritable  ambassador,  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
at  Santa  Fe.     To  send  an  army  of  1,700  men,  mainly 
composed  of  undisciplined  volunteers,  on  a  march  of  a 
thousand  miles  over  a  desert  occupied  by  hostile  sav- 
ages,  to  conquer,  by  force  of  arms,  so  populous  an 
interior  province,  and  one  so  well  defended,  at  least  by 
nature,  as  New  Mexico,  was  on  its  face  a  very  hazard- 
ous enterprise.     It  was  a  radically  different  matter 
fit)in  the  proposed  occupation  by  naval  forces  of  a 
coast  province  like  California.     In  the  annals  of  the 
latter  country  we  have  seen,  however,  what  agencies 
Were   relied  on  by  the  government,  acting  through 
Consul  Larkin  as  a  confidential  agent,  to  insure  a 
l>loodles8  victory,  though  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
Seriously  impaired  by  the  blundering  and  criminal  dis- 
obedience of  another  and  subordinate  agent.     These 
complications  of  the  farthest  west  are  now  well  known 
\n  every  particular.*     That  the  policy  respecting  New 
Mexico  was  similar  in  its  general  features,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  though  most  details  have  never  come  to 
I'^ht.     During  the  past  years,  the  Santa  ¥6  traders, 
both  American  and  Mexican,  had  done  much  to  make 
the    condition   and  disposition   of  each   people  well 
known  to  the  other,  to  convince  the  New  Mexicans 

*  *  My  mission. .  .was  in  fact  a  pacific  one.  The  general  had  jast  issued  a 
ptoclamatioin  of  annexation  of  all  the  territory  east  qf  t?te  Rio  Grande;  the 
goremment  thus  adopting  the  old  claim  of  Texas  *  (the  procL  of  July  31  st, 
as  given  in  Cutis'  Cong,,  42,  the  only  one  I  have  found,  contains  no  such  propo- 
sitioQ),  'and  thus  manifestly,  in  a  statesman's  view,  a  bloodless  process  would 
lead  to  its  confirmation  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  the  population  would  be 
saved  from  the  bifctemess  of  passing  subjugunu  The  difficulty  of  a  half -meas- 
ure remains;  it  outs  the  isolated  province  in  two!  There  must  ue  an  influential 
Micawber  in  the  cabinet.  At  a  plaintive  compliment,  that  I  went  toplaut  the 
olive,  which  be  would  reap  a  lauirel,  the  general  endeavored  to  gloss  the  barren 
field  of  toil  to  which  his  subordinates,  at  least,  were  devoted. '  Cooke  s  Conq.,  ?• 

*See  BisL  OaL,  t«,  this  teriai. 
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how  futile  must  be  any  attempt  to  resist  the  United 
States,  and  tlie  Americans  how  easy  would  be  the 
occupation  of  Santa  ¥6,  Doubtless,  certain  prominent 
traders  had  been  at  work  virtually  as  secret  agents  of 
the  government  at  Washington,  which  from  their  re- 
ports had  come  to  believe  that  no  serious  opposition 
was  to  be  expected  to  the  change  of  fla<j.  It  was 
undorstx)d  that  the  New  Mexicans,  after  long  years 
of  neglect  and  so-called  oppression,  had  retained  but  a 
nominal  alle<ifiance  to  Mexico;  that  manv  influential 
citizens,  from  motives  of  personal  interest  as  traders 
or  land-owners,  desired  the  downfall  of  Mexican  rule; 
that  manv  others  were  convinced  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  and  more  than  half  convinced  that  the 
change  would  be  a  benefit;  that  prominent  officials 
were  already  disposed,  or  might  be  influenced  by  cer- 
tain appeals  to  their  love  of  gain,  or  ambition  for  office, 
to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  inevitable;  that 
tlie  masses  might  be  controlled  for  the  most  part 
througli  the  loaders;  and  that  finally,  any  opposition 
based  on  pride,  patriotism,  or  prejudice  of  race  or  re- 
ligion, nmst  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  lack  of 
unity,  of  leaders,  of  arms,  and  other  resources.  Thus 
Kearny's  army  of  the  west  was  sent  to  occupy,  not 
literally  to  conquer.  New  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  the 
enterprise  was  one  attended  with  many  risks. 

[Maoroffin,  or  Don  Santia^jo,  was  an  Irish  Kentuck- 
ian,  long  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  a  man  of  wealth,  with 
unlimited  capacity  for  drinkhig  wine  and  making 
friends,  speaking  the  Spanish  language,  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  most  of  the  leading  men  in  New  Mexico 
and  Chihuahua.  At  Washington  he  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Benton  to  the  president  and  secretary  of 
war,  and  at  the  request  of  the  three  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  professing  his  ability  to  prevent 
any  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  Governor  Armijo 
and  his  officers.^     Cooke's  party,  without  adventures 

^Bnitons  Thirty  Ymrs"  Vuw,  ii.  682-4.  In  the  CaL  ami  X.  Mex.,  Mej». 
awl  Dor.f  IS'tOy  p.  *240-l,  are  letters  of  Juno  18th,  from  Sec.  Marcy  to  Kearny 
and  to  the  commandant  of  the  Chihuahua  expedition,  introducing  Magoffin 
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requiring  notice,  arrived  the  12th  of  August  at  Santa 
F^,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Armijo,  who, 
although  he  **  seemed  to  think  that  the  approach  of 
the  army  was  rather  sudden  and  rapid,"  concluded  to 
send  a  commissioner  in  the  person  of  Dr  Connelly, 
with  whom  the  captain  set  out  next  day  on  his  return 
to  meet  the  army.  Meanwhile,  according  to  Benton, 
our  only  authority,  and  as  there  is  perhaps  no  reason 
to  doubt,  Magoffin  easily  prevailed  on  the  governor  to 
promise  that  no  defence  should  be  made  at  Apache 
Canon,  a  point  on  the  approach  to  Santa  F6  which 
might  have  been  held  by  a  small  force.  He  had  more 
difficulty  with  Archuleta,  the  second  in  command,  but 
by  appealing  to  his  ambition,  and  suggesting  that  by 
a  pronunciamiento  he  might  secure  for  himself  western 
New  Mexico,  on  which  Kearny  had  no  designs,  he  at 
length  overcame  that  officer's  patriotic  objections,  and 
thus  secured  an  open  road  for  the  army.^ 

IS  a  man  regarded  by  the  president  as  one  who  could  render  important  ser- 
rices.  Magoffin  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Gonzalez,  a  trader  of  Chihaa- 
hoa;  and  after  accomplishing  his  purpose  at  Sta  Fe,  he  went  south  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Gen.  Wool  as  he  had  done  for  Kearny.  Here,  however,  he  was 
nispected,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time.  After  the  peace  he  returned 
to  Washington,  where  benton,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  senate,  obtained  for 
him  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  secret  services,  of  which  sum  a  new  ad- 
ministration,  after  much  haffgiing,  paid  $30,000,  a  sum  barely  covering  M.*s 
expenses  and  losses.  Sa^s  Benton:  *  The  paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office 
miy  furnish  some  material  for  history — some  insight  into  the  way  of  making 
conquests — if  ever  examined.  This  is  the  secret  history  of  Gen.  Kearny  s 
expedition,  given  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  the  documents.'  In  the 
Cal.  and  H.  Mex,,  MeM.,  p.  236,  is  another  letter  of  Sec.  Marcy  of  May  27th 
to  Kearny,  announcing  tnat  the  president  has  determined  to  send  a  catholic 
of  good  standing,  able  to  speak  Spanish,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  chaplain,  with 
s  view  of  allaying  religious  prejudices  of  the  New  Mexicans  against  the  U.  S. 
I  have  no  record  that  such  a  man  was  sent. 

•  TT»e  Conauut  of  Ne%o  Mexico  and  Califonua;  an  historical  and  personal  nar- 
ratire.  By  P.  8t  Oeo.  Cooke,  brigadier,  brevet  major-general  U.  8.  A,,  aiUfior 
qf  *  Sr^neA  and  A  dventures  in  the  A  rmy;  or,  Romance  of  Military  Life, '  etc.  N.  Y. , 
1878,  rimo.  The  diary  of  this  advance  trip  is  found  on  p.  0-34,  and  there 
follow  ffood  accounts  of  later  events,  the  march  to  Cal.,  etc. 

^  While,  as  I  have  said,  there  may  be  no  reason  to  question  the  eeneral 
aocnracy  of  Benton  s  version,  or  to  doubt  that  Magoffin  really  obtainocl  these 
promises  from  Armijo,  Archuleta,  and  others,  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
much  exaggeration  in  the  implied  opinion  that  the  U.  S.  relied  mainly  on,  or 
that  Kearny's  success  was  due  mainly  to,  M. 's  negotiations  at  this  time.  M.  's 
efforts  were  rather  the  supplement  or  conclusion  to  a  long  chain  of  iiiveatiga- 
tioiis  and  negotiations  by  himself  and  others.  Kearny's  immunity  from  armed 
<qpposition  of  a  serious  nature  rested  on  something  more  than  Magoffin's  abil- 
ity to  manage  Uie  N.  Mexican  leaders. 
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Unfortunately  we  have  no  definite  information  from 
New  Mexican  sources  respecting  Armijo's  prepara- 
tions, real  or  pretended,  for  defence;  and  the  frag- 
mentary rumors  that  found  their  way  into  current 
narratives  are  meagre,  contradictory,  and  of  no  value. 
The  governor  understood  perfectly  his  inability  to 
make  any  efiective  resistance ;  and  all  that  he  did  in 
that  direction  was  with  a  view  merely  to  *save  his 
responsibility '  as  a  Mexican  officer,  even  if  he  did  not, 
as  is  probable,  definitely  resolve  and  promise  not  to 
fight.  The  people  were  called  upon,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  rise  and  repel  the  invader;  and  a  considerable 
force  of  militia  was  organized  and  joined  the  two  or 
three  hundred  soldiers  of  the  army.  These  auxili- 
aries  were,  however,  but  half  in  earnest  and  most 
inadequately  armed.  If  any  considerable  portion  of 
them  or  their  officers  ever  thought  seriously  of  fight- 
ing the  Americans,  their  patriotic  zeal  rapidly  disap- 
peared as  the  numbers  and  armament  of  the  invaders 
became  more  clearly  known  from  returning  scouts, 
who,  in  many  instances,  were  captured  and  released 
by  Kearny.  With  perhaps  2,000  men — though  Ameri- 
can reports  double  the  number — Armijo  seems  to  have 
marched  out  to  Apache  Canon  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  meeting  the  enemy;  but  on  the  last  day,  in 
consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  gen- 
eral and  his  officers,  the  former  dismissed  the  auxili- 
aries to  their  homes,  and  with  his  presidial  troops 
retreated  to  the  south  by  way  of  Gralisteo,  near  which 
point  he  left  his  cannon.  Armijo  was  blamed  by 
the  many  who  were  hostile  to  the  invaders  and  who 
were  ashamed  to  see  their  country  thus  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  Doubtless  the  governor,  had  he 
desired  it,  might  have  waged  a  guerilla  warfare  that 
would  have  given  the  foe  much  trouble;  and  there  is 
much  cause  to  believe  that  his  reason  for  not  doing  so 
was  not  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  prevent  the  useless 
shedding  of  his  subjects'  blood.^ 

^  In  Btuttamant^^  Nuevo  Bemal  DiaZt  iL  10^5,  is  an  account  of  the  N.  Mex. 
afiair  made  up  from  newspaper  articles  founded  on  information  from  C^hihoa- 
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Kearny's  army  left  Bent's  Fort  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust. The  route  was  nearly  identical  with  the  later 
une  of  stage  travel,  and  differed  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  modem  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^ 
railroad.  The  march  was  a  tedious  one,  there  being 
many  cases  of  fatal  illness  amons:  the  volunteers. 
Though  some  miscalculation  or  mismanagement  of 
the  supply  trains,  the  men  were  on  short  rations  for  a 
larger  part  of  the  way ;  and  it  was  besides  a  season  of 
drought  The  advance  was  in  several  divisions,  by 
slightly  different  routes  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to 
utuize  the  scanty  water  and  grass.  Fitzpatrick  was 
the  guide,  Robidoux  the  interpreter,  while  Bent  com- 
manded  a  company  of  spies.  After  the  settlements 
were  reached,  American  residents,  such  as  Towle, 
Bonney,  Wells,  and  Spry,  were  met,  and  gave  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  things  at  Santa  F^  and 
Taos.  Small  parties  of  Mexican  scouts  were  also  fre- 
quently captured,  or  came  voluntarily  into  camp,  where 
they  gave  vague  and  contradictory  accounts  of  Armi- 
jo's  preparations  for  defence,  and  whence,  being  set  at 
liberty,  they  carried  back  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
American  force  and  cannon,  with  copies  of  Kearny's 
proclamation.  On  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  respect- 
ively, the  army  reached  Las  Vegas,  Tecolote,  and 
San  Miguel  del  Vado.  At  each  of  these  places, 
Kearny — now  brigadier-general  by  a  commission  re- 
ceived at  Las  Vegas — made  a  speech  from  a  house- 
top,  absolving  the  people   from  their  allegiance  to 

hwk.  With  several  blunders  it  contains  ver^  little  definite  and  accurate  in- 
formation. Kearny's  force  is  pat  at  3,000,  with  1,000  in  the  rear,  suarding  a 
caravan  whose  goods  amountea  to  $1,000,000.  Armijo  retreated  because  he 
ooold  not  control  his  men,  who  showed  a  disposition  tojpass  over  to  the 
enemy,  thoncrh  the  people  blamed  him.  He  had  gone  to  £1  Paso,  where  a 
stand  would  be  made,  as  400  men  from  Chih.  had  started  too  late  for  the  pro- 
tection of  N.  Mex.  At  the  Cafton  de  Pecos,  on  Aug.  14th,  he  had  2,000  men, 
of  whom  270  were  regular  troops,  with  7  guns.  On  the  15th,  disputes  with 
the  auxiliary  officers  caused  him  to  dismiss  the  force.  The  guns  were  spiked 
near  Galisteo^  and  A.  went  south  with  only  60  men.  I^amy  had  made 
Ka^offin  gov.  at  Sta  F^  Connelly,  in  the  name  of  the  new  govt,  had  written 
to  mvite  Armijo  to  return  to  his  post  as  gov.  with  guaranties,  but  the  offer 
waa  not  accepted.  The  caravan  will  proceed  south  to  £1  Paso,  with  troojM 
to  miwe  the  custom-hoiise.  There  are  also  brief  notices  in  El  Tien^pOt  April 
19,1846;  and  Irii  de  E^aMa,  D90.  1%  194A. 
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Annijo,  and  promising  protection  to  the  life,  property, 
and  religion  of  all  who  should  peaceably  submit  to  the 
new  order  of  things;  and  the  alcalde,  and  in  some 
cases  the  militia  officers  of  each  town,  being  induced 
more  or  less  willingly  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  were  continued  in  office.  A  letter 
was  received  from  Armijo,  making  known  his  purpose 
to  come  out  to  meet  Kearny ;  but  whether  as  fnend 
or  foe,  the  vague  wording  did  not  clearly  indicate. 
Cooke  and  Connelly  were  met  at  Tecolote,  but  the 
message  brought  by  the  latter  is  not  known  to  the 
chroniclers.  Among  the  men  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers, there  was  an  expectation  of  having  to  encounter 
from  2,000  to  10,000  foes  in  the  mountain  defile;  but 
the  general  is  said  to  have  borne  himself  as  coolly  as 
as  if  on  parade,  as  indeed  well  he  might,  knowing 
how  slight  was  the  danger  of  a  conflict  At  San 
Miguel  a  Mexican  officer  was  captured — Salazar,  son 
of  the  officer  with  whom  the  Texans  had  to  do  in 
1841 — who  reported  the  flight  of  Armijo.  On  the  17  th 
the  army  passed  the  ruins  of  Pecos;  and  on  the  18th, 
marching  without  the  slightest  opposition  through 
the  famous  canon,  the  Americans  entered  Santa  F6 
at  6  p.  M.,  I)eing  accorded  a  friendly  reception  by 
Juan  B.  Vigil,  the  acting  governor.  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  at  sunset,  and  saluted  with 
thirteen  guns.  General  Kearny  slept  in  the  old 
imlac'w,  and  the  army  encamped  on  an  adjoining  emi- 
nence. Thus  was  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  occu- 
pied without  the  shedding  of  blood. "^ 


9 


•  If  Oeneral  Kearny  ever  made  a  detailed  report  of  this  campaign  I  have 
not  fouinl  it.  A  brief  statement  is  found  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  24th,  on  p. 
5j)-(»0  <»f  Cutts'  Thf  Confjuest  qf  California  and  I^aa  McjckOj  by  the/orces  of  ike 
Uiiltvil  SfnO-A^  ill  the  years  IS4O  and  1S47.  By  James  Madison  CuUs^  with  en' 
yrarin^jfif  ylniiJ<  0/ hnttle,  etc.^  Phil.,  1H47,  12mo.  This  is  an  excellent  narrative 
c'u  resume  of  the  whole  conquest,  the  earliest  published,  and  supplemented 
with  many  original  documents,  a  few  of  which  I  have  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  in(»st  complete  original  record  of  the  march  to  Sta  Fe  is  to  be  found  on 
p.  15-3*2  of  Emory's  Xotvs  of  a  MilHury  Heronnoissanre,  from  Fori  Leat^tmicorth^ 
in  Missonriy  to  Snn  Di*njo,  in  Calif omia,  inrluding  pari  of  the  Arkansas,  Del 
Nort^\  and  Gila  river  a.  By  Lieut. -col  W.  //.  Emonj.  Made  in  JS4f>-7,  teith 
thf  adriure  (jnartl  of  the  *  Army  of  the  West.'  Wash.,  1848,  8vo  {U.  S.  Chrt 
Doc.f  30th  coug.   Idt  soss.,   U.'  Ex.   Doc.  41,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  7).     This  is  ft 
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On  the  day  following  his  entir  into  the  capital, 
Greneral  Kearny  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled 
in  the  plaza,  where  through  an  interpreter  he  made  a 
speech.  Then  the  acting  governor,  secretary,  alcal- 
des, and  other  oflScials  took  the  required  oath  of  al- 
legiance, Grovemor  Vigil  also  delivering  a  brief  address 
and  reading  the  general's  earlier  proclamation.  The 
exercises  were  similar,  if  somewhat  less  hurried,  to 
the  earlier  ones  at  Las  Vegas  and  San  Miguel.  The 
New  Mexicans  as  subjects  of  the  United  States  from 
this  time  were  assured  of  full  protection  for  their 
lives,  property,  and  religion,  not  only  against  Ameri- 
can depredators,  but  against  the  Mexican  nation.  Gov- 
ernor Armijo,  and  their  Indian  foes.  Three  days 
later ,  Kearny's  position  was  fully  explained  in  the 
formal  proclamation  which  is  appended.^® 

diary  day  by  day  down  to  and  induding  the  march  to  GaL     It  is  largely  de« 
^oted  to  a  acientifio  description  of  the  country  visited,  and  contains  drawines. 
Mmorv^9  Jcumal  (unofficial),  extending  from  Aug.  2d  to  Sept.  5th,  was  jpub- 
liahed  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  find  it  in  Niks'  Regi&Ur,  bcxi.  138-40,  157-9, 
ll4-6.     In  /</.,  90-2,  is  a  fragment  of  the  journal  of  some  officer  not  named, 
OQfrerine  the  period  of  Auff.  13th-23d.     Cooke's  diary,  Conquest,  34  et  seq., 
^Xmo  indudes  the  march  of  the  main  army  from  the  15th  of  Aug.,  and  of 
Coarse  it  is  described  Uy  Hushes  and  the  rest.     Says  Cooke:  '  I  commanded 
the  adranoe  guard,  and  held  to  the  main  road,  not  receiving  orders  to  take 
the  obscure  route,  known  to  the  aeneral,  which  turned  the  position  at  the 
c^fion.     As  I  passed  it  I  concludea  that  important  information  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  night.     So  it  proved,  and  I  found  at  the  rocky  gorge  only  a 
mde  breastwork  of  large  trees  felled  across  it.     It  had  evidently  proved  im- 
poasible  to  give  coherence  to  the  wretched  mass  of  our  opponents  who  were 
How  for  the  first  time  assembled  together.     They  became  panic-stricken  at 
once  on  the  approach  of  such  an  imposing  array  of  horsemen  of  a  superior 
race,  and  it  appeared,  overestimated  our  numbers,  which  the  reports  of  igno- 
rance and  fear  nad  vastly  maanified.' 

^  '  Proclamation  !  As  by  we  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  that  government  and  the  U.  ^,  and  as  the  undersigned,  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  on  the  18th  took  possession  of  Sta  F^, . .  .he  now  announces 
his  intention  to  hold  the  department,  with  its  original  boundaries  (both  sides 
of  ^e  Del  Norte)'— so  it  seems  the  original  bouncmries  were  on  both  sides  ! — 
'is  a  part  of  the  U.  S.,  and  under  the  name  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  undersigned  has  come  to  N.  Mex.  with  a  strong  military  force,  and  an 
equally  strong  one  is  following  close  in  his  rear.  He  has  more  troops  than 
necessary  to  put  down  any  opposition  tiiat  can  possibly  be  brought  against 
Urn,  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly  and  madness  for  any  dissatisfied  or 
diaooDtented  persons  to  think  of  resisting  him.  The  undersigned  has  instruc* 
tifoos  from  his  ffovt  to  respect  the  religious  institutions  of  N.  Mex.,  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  chnrcn,  to  cause  the  worship  of  those  belonging  to  it  to 
be  nndistaroed,  and  their  religious  rights  in  the  amplest  manner  preserved 
to  them.  Also  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  quiet  and  Deace- 
able  inhabitants  wiuin  its  boundaries,  asainst  tneir  enemies  the  Utes,  Nava- 
joi^  and  others.  And  while  he  assures  all  that  it  will  be  his  pleasure  as  weU 
HiCT.  Aaxs.  Airs  N.  Msx   27 
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Prom  the  9th  for  many  days  representatives  of  other 
towns,  of  the  Indian  pueblos,  and  in  some  cases  of 
Navajo,  Yuta,  and  even  Apache  bands,  came  to  listen 
to  the  general's  explanations  of  United  States  policy, 
and  to  offer  peaceful  submission  to  his  authority. 
Many  among  the  ignorant  populace  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  robbed,  outraged,  or  mur- 
dered by  the  Americanos;  and  many  of  a  higher  class 
had  left  the  city  with  their  families  in  fear  of  insults 
from  a  lawless  soldiery;  but  these  fears  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  removed  by  the  general's  words 
and  acts,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  returned  to  their 
homes.  A  flag-staff  to  bear  the  stars  and  stripes  was 
raised  in  the  plaza.  Captain  Emory  on  the  19th 
selected  a  site  for  a  fort,  and  four  days  later  work  was 
begun  on  Fort  Marcy,  an  adobe  structure  commanding 
the  city  from  an  adjoining  hill.  The  animals  were 
sent  to  the  region  of  Galisteo  to  a  grazing  camp  guarded 

by  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Ruff.     On 

•/  

the  23d  and  following  Sundays  the  general  and  staff 
attended  church;  an  express  for  the  states  was  de- 
spatched on  the  25th;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 

as  his  duty  to  comply  with  those  instructions,  he  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  preserving  order,  in  promoting  concord,  and  in  maintaining 
the  authority  and  efficiency  of  the  laws;  to  require  of  those  who  hare  left 
their  homes,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the  troops  of  the  U.  S.,  to  retom 
forthwith  to  them,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as  enemies  and  traitors  (!), 
subjecting  their  persons  to  punishment  and  their  property  to  seizure  and 
confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is  the  wish  and.  inten- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  to  provide  for  N.  Mex.  a  free  govt,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  similar  to  those  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  people  of  N.  Mex.  will  then  Ije 
called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free  men  in  electing  their  own  representa- 
tives to  the  territorial  legislature;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  the  laws 
hitherto  in  existence  will  be  continued  until  changed  or  modified  by  compe- 
tent authority;  and  those  persons  holding  office  will  continue  in  the  same  lor 
the  present,  provide<l  they  will  consider  themselves  good  citizens  and  willing 
to  tiike  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.  The  undersigned  hereby  alvsolves 
all  persons  residing  within  the  boundary  of  N.  Mex.  from  further  allegiance 
to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  hereby  claims  them  as  citizens  of  tlie  U.  S. 
Those  who  remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  citizens  and 
receive  protection.  Those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating  others 
against  the  U.  S.,  will  be  considered  as  traitors  (!),  and  treated  accordingly; 
Don  Manuel  Armijo,  the  late  ^ov.  of  this  department,  has  fled  from  it.  The 
undersigned  has  taken  possession  of  it  without  firing  a  gun  or  shedding  a  drop 
of  blootl — in  which  he  most  truly  rejoices;  and  for  the  present  will  be  considered 
as  governor  of  this  territory.  Given,  etc.,  Sta  Fe,  Aug.  22,  1896.  By  the 
Governor,  S.  W.  Kearny,  Brigadier-General.'  The  copy  in  CtOts  reads  S.  W. 
Kearny,  brig-gen.  U.  S.  A.,  by  the  governor,  JuanBautista  Vigil  y  Aland.' 
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Kearny  gave  a  grand  ball  to  oflBcers  and  citizens. 
Minor  military  movements,  such  as  the  arrival  of  small 
parties  that  had  lagged  on  the  way  and  the  stationing 
of  local  detachments,  need  not  be  noticed  in  detail. 
There  were  unfounded  rumors  of  hostile  preparations 
in  the  south,  and  that  Colonel  Ugarte  was  approachinj 
with  a  Mexican  force  from  Chihuahua,  which  cause< 
Kearny  to  march  down  the  river  with  nearly  half  his 
army.  This  tour  extended  to  Tomd,  occupied  the  time 
from  the  2d  to  the  13th  of  September,  and  revealed 
no  indications  of  hostility  among  the  abajenos. 

Back  at  Santa  Fe,  the  general  sent  strong  detach- 
ments under  Major  Gilpin  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Jackson,  who  had  succeeded  Ruff  by  election  of  the 
volunteers — to  Abiquiii  and  CeboUeta  on  the  Navajo 
frontier;  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  organization 
of  a  civil  government  put  in  operation  on  the  22d  of 
September.  Then  on  the  25th,  he  set  out  on  the 
march  to  California  by  the  Gila  route,  with  his  300 
dragoons,  two  thirds  of  which  number,  however,  were 
presently  sent  back,  when  Kit  Carson  was  met  with 
the  inaccurate  news  that  the  conquest  of  California 
had  already  been  accomplished/^  Orders  left  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Mormon  Battalion  should  follow 
the  general  to  California,  and  that  Doniphan's  regi- 
ment, on  the  arrival  of  Price's  to  take  its  place,  should 
march  south  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua. 
Among  the  volunteers  of  both  regiments  there  was 
much  sickness,  caused  to  a  considerable  extent  by  in- 
dulgence in  the  various  dissipations  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican metropolis.  Some  300  of  the  Missourians  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Santa,  Fe.  There  was 
also  a  great  scarcity  of  supplies,  the  commissary  de- 
partment  of  the   army   of  the   west   being  grossly 

"See  HiM,  CcU.,  v.,  for  the  conquest  of  Gal.,  including  Kearny's  march 
acroH  the  continent,  and  disaster  at  S.  Pascual.  Emory's  Notes  is  the  most 
eomplete  narrative  of  the  march.  Carson  was  met  on  Oct.  6th,  and  3  of  the 
6  oompanies  were  sent  back.  It  was  on  Oct.  15th  that  Kearny  left  the  Rio 
Graode,  in  about  lat.  33°  2ff,  to  strike  off  westward  to  Uie  Oila,  which  river 
hb  followed  down  to  the  Colorado.  I  shall  say  more  of  his  march  across  N. 
Mex.  and  Aris.  a  little  later. 
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mismanaged,  as  it  appears.  Provisions  must  be 
bought  from  fellow-citizens,  not  seized,  as  in  an  en- 
emy's country;  and  even  the  money  furnished  the 
troops  was  not  apparently  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
utilized,  to  say  nothing  of  exorbitant  prices.  The 
men  were  profoundly  disgusted  with  the  country 
and  its  people,  and  their  complaints  were  doubtless 
somewhat  too  highly  colored.  Moreover,  the  re- 
straints of  military  life  were  irksome  to  the  Mis- 
sourians.  They  were  willing  to  fight  the  Mexicans, 
but  could  not  understand  their  obligation  as  soldiers 
to  work  on  the  fort,  wear  their  coats  under  a  hot  sun, 
observe  petty  regulations,  or  obey  orders  against  the 
propriety  of  which,  as  American  citizens,  they  could  pre- 
sent strong  arguments.  The  popularity  of  the  oflBcers 
was  therefore  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  knowledge  and 
enforcement  of  discipline.  Brawls  and  arrests  for 
insubordination  were  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
Yet  amusements  were  not  wanting,  among  which 
wore  tlieatrical  performances  by  a  company  of  military 
amateurs.  ^^ 

Colonel  Price  with  his  2d  Missouri  volunteers  ar- 
rived at  Santa  F6  about  the  1st  of  October. ^^     The 

*'  In  jViYm*  Reijitit^ry  Ixx.-iii.  passim,  are  many  items  from  various  sources 
on  all  phases  of  the  N.  Mex.  campaign,  including  many  complaints  from  the 
voluutvors.  Tlie  disorders  and  insubordination  are  also  narrated  by  Hughes 
and  others,  who  often  defend  the  volunteers  and  condenm  the  officers.  Lieut.' 
col  RulT  was  much  disliked,  and  the  qualities  that  made  him  unpopular  pro- 
cured him  a  captain  s  commission  in  the  regular  army.  A  private  was  elected 
to  till  his  pla<*e  over  the  major.  Geo.  F.  Ruxton,  Adventures  in  Mexico  and 
the  liockii  Mount  at  US,  N.  Y.,  1848,  p.  178-90,  an  English  traveller  who  w^rote 
from  personal  obsei^vation,  pronounced  the  volunteers  '  the  dirtiest,  rowdiest 
crew  1  have  ever  seen  collected  together;'  and  he  gives  a  mach  more  unfavor- 
able aeeouiit  of  their  lack  of  discipline  in  camp  and  lawless  conduct  in  town, 
than  any  other  writer — probably  too  unfavorable;  yet  he  admits  they  were 
good  lighters.  Cutt^i,  ConqutMf  220-1,  gives  a  programme  of  the  theatrical 
perforniauee  on  Christmas  evening. 

A  Ciinijhiitjn  tn  j\V/r  Mexico  lalh  Colonel  Doniphan,  By  Frank  S.  Edivard^ 
a  volufifi t)\  Witli  a  tnap  of  iiie  rouie^  ami  a  tiMe  qf  tlie  di/ftances  traversed, 
Phil.,  1JS47,  l*2ni().  This  is  an  interesting  though  brief  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign in  N.  Mex.  and  Chihuahua,  though  more  attention  is  given  to  the  coun- 
try and  people  than  to  the  historic  sequence  of  events.  Another  anonymous 
narrative  is  7Vwr  Coi^iucM.  of  Santa  Fi  and  subjugation  qf  Xew  Mexico,  PhiL, 
1847,  8v<>. 

"  Perliaps  a  little  earlier,  as  the  arrival  was  made  known  to  Kearny  on  his 
march  Oct.  2(1  or  .'{<1.  I  have  found  no  narrative  or  report  devoted  especially 
.to  the  movements  of  Price  s  regiment. 
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Mormon  Battalion  under  Lieutenant  Smith  an-ived 
in  two  divisions  on  the  9th  and  12th.  On  account  of 
illness  about  150  of  the  men  with  most  of  the  families 
were  detached  and  sent  to  winter  at  Pueblo,  in  what 
was  later  Colorado,  from  which  point  they  found  their 
way  the  next  year  to  Salt  Lake.  The  rest  of  the 
battalion,  340  strong,  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cooke,  and  started  on  the  1 9th  to 
follow  Kearny  and  open  a  wagon-road  across  the  con- 
tinent. Meeting  the  returning  dragoons  on  the  23d 
and  turning  off  from  the  Rio  Grande  November  13th, 
they  found  it  impracticable  to  find  a  way  for  their 
w^agons  toward  the  west,  and  accordingly  directed 
their  course  farther  southward  to  the  San  Bernardino 
rancho  on  the  later  frontier,  and  thence  marched  by 
Tucson  to  Kearny's  route  on  the  Gila.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  battalion  from  its  organization  pertain  to 
the  history  of  California  rather  than  to  that  of  New 
Mexico.^* 

Orders  came  back  from  Kearny  that  Doniphan  be- 
fore starting  for  Chihuahua  should  undertake  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Navajo  country.  In  September,  as  we 
have  seen,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson  with  three  com- 
panies had  been  sent  to  Cebolleta  on  the  frontier;  and 
from  this  point,  apparently  before  Kearny's  last  orders 
were  known,  Captain  Reid,  with  thirty  volunteers 
and  a  chief  called  Sandoval  as  guide,  starting  the  20th 
of  October,  had  in  twenty  days  made  a  somewhat 
remarkable  entry  far  to  the  west  and  north  into  the 
heart  of  the  Navajo  country.  He  met  the  head  chief 
Narbona,  found  the  Indians  well  disposed  toward  the 
Americans,  made  arrangements  for  a  treaty  council  at 
Santa  ¥6,  and  returned  to  Cebolleta.  Major  Gilpin, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Abiquiii  in  September,  had 
made  an  expedition  into  the  Yuta  country,  and  had 
brought  some  60  leading  men  of  that  nation  to  Santa 
Fd,  where  a  treaty  was  made  on  October  13th.     Un- 

^*  See  Hisi.  CaL,  ▼.,  chap,  zviii.,  this  series.  For  the  march  the  authorities 
are  Tyler's  Hittaiy;  Bigler^t  Diary,  MS.;  Cooke's  Journal;  Id,,  Report;  Id^ 
CoHquesL 
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der  the  new  orders.  Gilpin  left  Abiquid  on  the  22d 
with  his  two  companies,  reen  forced  by  65  pueblo  and 
Mexican  allies;  went  up  the  Chama,  crossed  to  the 
San  Juan,  descended  that  river,  reached  the  Chelly 
canons,  thence  apparently  turned  eastward  and  by 
way  of  the  Laguna  Colorada  reached  a  place  call^ 
Ojo  del  Oso,  or  Bear  Spring,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber/* Meanwhile  Doniphan  left  Santa  F^  on  Octo- 
ber 26th,  but  from  Alburquerque  sent  most  of  his 
force  down  the  river  to  Valverde  to  protect  the  cara- 
van of  traders  and  make  prepartions  for  the  march  to 
Chihuahua.^*  With  a  small  party  he  then  went  to 
Covero,  whither  Jackson  had  moved  his  force  from 
Cebolleta.  From  this  point,  having  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Gilpin  on  the  San  Juan,  and  sent  in  reply 
orders  to  assemble  as  many  Navajos  as  possible  at 
Ojo  del  Oso,  Doniphan  with  Jackson  and  150  men 
started  on  the  15  th  toward  the  headwaters  of  the 
Puerco  and  thence  north-westward,  toiling  through 
the  deep  snows  and  over  the  mountains,  and  joining 
!Major  Gilpin  on  the  21st.  There  were  about  500 
Navajos  present,  including  the  chiefs  of  many  bands. 
They  professed  friendship  and  admiration  for  the 
Aniericans,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  comprehending 
why  the  new-comers  should  interfere  with  their  war- 
fare against  the  detested  Mexicans.    At  last,  however, 

^^  I  do  not  find  this  spring  on  the  maps,  but  suppose  it  was  not  far  from 
Red  Lake,  N.  e.  from  Ft  Defiance,  in  the  later  Navajo  reservation.  Doni- 
phan's report  states  that  Gilpin  reache<l  the  Little  Colorado;  and  Hughes' 
narrative  indicates  a  limit  very  far  west  for  both  Gilpin  and  Reid;  but  in  the 
absence  of  original  diaries  I  suppose  that  neither  went  much  farther  west 
than  the  Chelly,  from  which  tlie  Ojo  del  Oso  was  1  day  s  march  possibly  west 
but  probably  east. 

^''The  Valvertle  detachment  of  3  companies  was  under  Capt.  Walton,  start- 
ing south  on  Nov.  2d  from  a  point  opposite  Alburquerque.  Capt.  Burgwin 
with  his  dragoons  also  went  to  the  relief  of  the  trailers.  There  was  a  rumor 
of  a  Mexican  force  advancing  from  the  south.  The  Navajos  had  also  been 
raiding  Isleta  and  the  southern  towns,  and  Lieut.  Grier  pursued  one  party, 
killing  3,  and  recovering  captives  and  live-stock.  Walton  reached  Valverde 
on  Nov.  24th.  All  kinils  of  rumors  were  current;  sheep  and  cattle  were  re- 
peateclly  run  ofif  by  Indians  and  others;  and  two  volunteers  were  killed  by 
t)io  savages.  An  Englishman  came  as  ambassador  to  induce  the  traders  to 
dismiss  all  American  teamsters  and  guarda,  trust  the  Mexicans,  pay  13  cents 
per  lb.  on  their  goods,  and  enter  Chihuahua  unmolested.  Some  were  inclined 
to  accept  this  proposition;  but  Walton  sent  a  force  to  Fra  Cristobal  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  any  part  of  the  caravan. 
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after  a  day  of  speech-making,  they  consented  to  a 
treaty,  which  was  formally  signed  on  the  2  2d  by  Doni- 
phan, Jackson,  and  Gilpin  on  the  one  side,  and  four- 
teen chieftains  on  the  other/^     Its  terms  included  "a 
firm  and  lasting  peace"  between   the   Navajos  and 
Americans — the  latter  to  include  New  Mexicans  and 
Pueblos;  mutual  free  trade,  including  visits  for  trading 
purposes ;  mutual  restoration  of  all  captives,  and  of  8lI1 
property  taken  since  the  18th  of  August.     Gifts  were 
ex  changed,  and  then  the  parties  separated.    The  Amer- 
icans returned  by  different  routes,  one  division  with 
the  three  regimental  officers  and  a  few  native  chief- 
tains going  by  way  of  Zufii,  where  on   the  26th  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Zunis  and  Navajos. 
All  were  reunited  at  Valverde  about  December  12th. 
The  treaties,  like  dozens  of  earlier  ones  with  the  same 
tribes,  had  but  slight  practical  effect;  but  the  journals 
of  the  different  branches  of  this  complicated  campaign 
if  extant  would  doubtless  furnish  many  interesting 
and  valuable  items  of  geographical  information.^® 

Before  the  colonel's  return  from  the  Navajo  cam- 
paign James  Magoffin  with  Dr  Connelly  and  a  few 
others  ventured  southward,  but  were  arrested  at  El 
Paso  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Chihuahua;  the  trad- 
ers also  started  in  advance  of  the  army,  by  which  they 
were  overtaken  on  the  way ;  and  a  company  of  volun- 
teers known  as  the  Chihuahua  Rangers  left  Santa  Fd 
on  December  1st  under  Captain  Hudson,  with  the  idea 
of  opening  communication  with  General  Wool,  but 
they  also  turned  back  to  join  the  army  before  reach- 
ing El  Paso.  Finally  Doniphan's  army  of  about  900 
men  left  Valverde  in  three  divisions  on  the   14th, 

"The  treaty  of  Oio  del  Oso  vb  ffiven  in  Hughes*  Doniphan's  Eheped.,  18&-9. 

>*  There  is  a  very  brief  undatea  report  of  the  campaign  by  Col  Doniphaa 
in  the  docnmente  accompanying  the  president's  message  of  Dec.  7,  1847. 
C  8.  Oovt  Doe.,  90th  cong.  Ist  sees..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  i.,  p.  496.  A  detailed 
report  is  promised,  bat  I  have  not  found  it.  The  most  complete  narrative, 
and  a  very  satisfactory  one  except  in  certain  geographic  respects,  is  that  in 
Hw^kes*  Doniphan's  Eheped,,  143-94.  The  subject  is  also  recorded  more  or  less 
folly  in  the  other  narratives  already  cited  in  this  chapter.  Collins,  in  Ind, 
Af.  Report,  1858,  p.  188,  tells  us  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  not 
observed  by  the  Indians,  who  continued  to  murder  and  steal  as  before. 
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16th,  and  19th  of  December.  After  passing  the 
Jornada  del  Muerto  all  were  reunited  on  the  22d  at 
Doiia  Ana,  including  Hudson's  company  and  the  trad- 
ers. Two  Mexican  scouts  were  killed  with  one  bullet 
on  the  24th;  and  at  El  Bracito,  some  30  miles  below 
Dona  Ana,  on  Christmas  afternoon  a  force  of  the 
enemy,  estimated  at  about  600  regulars — ^Vera  Cruz 
dragoons,  with  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Chihuahua 
— and  500  El  Paso  miUtia,  was  encountered.  These 
troops,  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Ponce  de 
Leon,  made  a  charge  upon  the  Americans,  but  being 
met  by  a  volley  of  rifle  bullets  at  short  range  were 
forced  to  retreat,  pursued  for  a  short  distance,  and  los- 
ing perhaps  thirty  men  killed.^  No  ftirther  opposi- 
tion  was  encountered,  and  on  December  27th,  Doni- 
phan took  possession  of  El  Paso,  the  citizens  having 
come  out  to  meet  him  with  a  white  flag,  offering 
surrender  and  asking  for  clemencv  and  protection. 
After  a  stay  of  forty-two  days,  and  being  reen  forced 
by  117  men  of  the  artillery  batallion  under  Clark  and 
Weightman  from  Santa  Fd,  the  army  marched  on 
February  8,  1847,  for  Chihuahua,  which  city  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  March,  after  a  brilliant 
victory  over  four  times  their  own  number  of  Mexican 
troops  at  Sacramento.  General  Wool  was  not  here, 
and  after  holding  the  town  about  two  months  to  await 
orders  and  protect  the  traders  in  the  sale  of  their 
goods,  Doniphan  marched  on  to  Saltillo,  presently 
returning  by  water  via  New  Orleans  to  Missouri  as 
the  time  of  the  volunteers  had  expired.     The  expedi- 

**  Semi-official  report  of  Lieut.  C.  H.  Kibben  of  the  artillery  in  Cutis* 
Conq.y  11 't  Brooks*  CamfMivjUj  169-71.  K.  says  *the  number  of  their  dead  ia 
said  to  be  at  least  30;  that  of  their  wounded  was  slifi^ht  so  far  as  ascertained.' 
Brooks,  p.  87,  says  the  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  200 
men!  Hughes,  Dojiiphana  Erped.y  2CC,  puts  tlie  loss  at  71  killed,  5  prison- 
ers, and  not  less  than  150  wounded  including  their  general,  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Tlio  Mexicans  also  lost  a  cannon.     Tlie  American  loss  was  7  or  8  wounded. 

Some  a<Ulitional  references  for  the  N.  Mex.  campaign  in  general  are  Rip' 
ki/'s  War  tpUh  Mexico,  i.  270-80;  Furbers  Tvxlve  Months'  VohuUerr,  247-63, 
4i^7,  etscq.;  Jevhua'  JliM,  Mex.  War,  135-40;  Maih^MV^i  Mfx.  War,  78-83; 
DariM  El  Griwjn,  93  et  seq.;  MiUfr,  in  SOi  F^y  Ce'jifermial,  24-6;  BmrlrU^a 
J/iM.  r.  S.  Cnvtilry,  69-71,  104-7;  also  mention  in  many  other  works  on  Mex., 
N.  Mex.,  and  the  war. 
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tion  of  the  regiment  had  been  a  remarkable  one,  in 
some  respects  £umost  without  parallel,  though  its  most 
brilliant  features  do  not  pertam  directly  to  the  annals 
of  New  Mexico. 

General  Keamy^s  original  instructions  of  June  3, 
1846,  from  the  secretary  of  war,  included  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Should  you  conquer  and  take  possession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  or  considerable  places  in  either, 
you  will  establish  temporary  civil  governments  therein 
— abolishing  all  arbitrary  restrictions  that  may  exist, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  done  with  safety.  In  perform- 
ing this  duty  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  con- 
tinue in  their  employment  all  such  of  the  existing 
officers  as  are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Unitea 
States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 
You  may  assure  the  people  of  these  provinces  that  it 
is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  them  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  territories. 
They  will  then  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  free  men  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to 
the  territorial  legislature.  It  is  foreseen  that  what 
relates  to  the  civil  government  will  be  a  difficult  and 
unpleasant  part  of  your  duty,  and  *much  must  neces- 
sanly  be  left  to  your  own  discretion.  In  your  whole 
conduct  you  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  and  render  them  friendly  to 
the  United  States."**^  Kearny's  proclamation  of  Au- 
gust 22d,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions,  though  going  in  certain  respects  far 
beyond  their  letter,  has  already  been  presented  in 
this  chapter.  From  the  first  day  of  occupation.  Cap- 
tain Waldo,  of  the  volunteers,  was  set  at  work  trans- 
lating all  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  that  could 
be  found  at  Santa  Fe;  while  Colonel  Doniphan,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  aided  by  Willard  P.  Hall — 
elected  to  congress  during  this  absence — busied  him- 

^Theae  iiLBtmctioxis  may  be  conveniently  consolted  in  CuUs*  Canqttesf, 
245-7,  though  often  repeated  eke  where. 
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tection  of  Texan  boundaries,  the  avenging   of  past 
wrongs,  and  the  obtaining  of  indemnity  for  just  claims. 
This  brought  the  subject  before  congress,  which  body 
called  on  the  president  for  all  the  instructions  that 
had  been  given  respecting  civil  government  in  New 
Mexico  and  California.     In  the  debates  this  subject 
was  utilized  chiefly  as  a  basis  for  attacks  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  denunciations  of  the  war  for  conquest. 
Nobody  cared  what  was  done  at  Santa  ¥6  except  as 
it  could  furnish  material  for  arguments  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  great  and  complicated  national  strug- 
gle for  political  supremacy  between  the  north  and 
south.      Belligerent    rights    were,    however,    pretty 
thoroughly  discussed ;  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
a  temporary  civil  government  might  be,  if  the  people 
A¥ere  submissive  and  friendly,  a  legitimate  and  proper 
feature  of  a  conqueror's  military  rule.     This  whole 
subject  and  others  closely  connected  with  it  have  been 
somewhat  fully  presented  in  the  History  of  California, 
^tnd  repetition  is  not  deemed  necessary  here.*^     Gen- 
eral Kearny  as  a  conqueror  had  absolute  power,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  requirements  of  humanity  and  justice, 
or  international  usage.     He  might  enforce  strict  mar- 
tial law,  or  protect  the  people's  rights  and  interests  by 
<jivil  methods,  as  he  saw  fit.    He  had  no  power  to  make 
New  Mexico  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
people   citizens,  or  non-submissive   enemies   traitors, 
nor  could  he  in  a  sense  exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.     All  these  matters  would  be  set- 
tled by  the  final  treaty  closing  the  war.     But  he  might 
perhaps  promise  or  threaten  these  things,  or  almost 
any  others,  and  he  might  exact  from  officials  any  oath 
they  could  be  induced  to  take.     His  promises  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  if  the  treaty  should  cede  the 
territory,  would  be  m  equity  under  obligation  to  fulfil ; 
but  it  would  have  no  right  to  carry  out  his  threats. 

^See  IfuL  Cat,,  v.,  chap,  zzii.,  especially  pp.  601  et  seq.  with  ref.  to  U,  8, 
OfxL  Doc  and  Cong.  Olotft,  Cat  and  N.  Mex.  were  in  precisely  the  same 
potition,  since  the  pretended  rights  of  Texas  were  at  this  time  practically 
Ignored. 
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The  president  in  his  reply  of  December  22d,  fumiah- 
ing  the  desired  information,  declared  that  Kearny's 
acts,  so  far  as  they  purported  to  establish  a  permanent 
territorial  government,  and  to  give  the  inhabitants 
political  rights  as  citizens,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  had  not  been  recognized  or  approved; 
but  that  otherwise  his  acts,  and  the  instructions  on 
which  they  were  based,  ''were  but  the  amelioration  of 
martial  law,  which  modem  civilization  requires,  and 
were  due,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  conquest,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  f  and  more- 
over, ''it  will  be  apparent  that  if  anv  excess  of  power 
has  been  exercised,  the  departure  has  been  the  off- 
spring of  a  patriotic  desire  to  give  to  the  inhabitants 
the  privileges  and  immunities  so  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  country,  and  which  they  believed  cal- 
culated to  improve  their  condition  and  promote  their 
prosperity.  Any  such  excess  has  resulted  in  no  prac- 
tical injury,  but  can  and  will  be  early  corrected  in  a 
manner  to  alienate  as  little  as  possible  the  good  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country/'** 
As  I  have  remarked,  cx>ngress  paid  very  little  atten- 
tention  to  the  matter,  except  as  indicating  the  intention 
of  permanent  occupation,  which  the  president  did  not 
pretend  to  deny.  Respecting  the  actual  operations  of 
the  civil  government  in  1846-7,  practically  nothing  is 
recorded ;  probably  there  was  very  little  to  record. 

From  the  first  there  had  been  occasional  rumors  of 
intended  revolt  amonof  the  natives  as  well  as  of  attack 
by  forces  from  the  south,  but  such  rumors  could  be 
traced  to  no  definite  foundation,  and  at  the  time  of 
Doniphan's  departure  no  danger  was  apprehended. 
Price  had  nearly  2,000  men  with  whose  aid  to  keep 
the  province  in  subjection,  though  many  of  them  were 
on  the  sick-list.  The  main  force  was  stationed  at 
Santa  F6,  but  detachments  were  posted  at  other 
points,  including  the  dragoons  under  Captain  Burg- 

**  U.  S,  Chvt,  Doe,,  and  CuOs*  Conqu^  as  in  note  22. 
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win   at    Alburquerque, .  a    company   under    Captain 
Hendley    in    the    Mora   valley,    and    another    near 
Cebolleta  on  the  Navajo  frontier.     Soon  after  Doni- 
phan left  the  capital,  disquieting  rumors  again  became 
prevalent,  and  in  December  these  became  of  so  defi- 
nite a  nature  that  many  arrests  were   made.     The 
result  of  an  investigation  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
disclosure  of  a  carefully  devised  plot  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  killing  the  Americans  and  all 
natives  who  had  espoused  their  cause.     The  leaders 
were  Tomds  Ortiz  and  Diego  Archuleta,  who  under 
the  new  rdgime  were  to  be  governor  and  comandante 
general    respectively;    several    of   the    priests   were 
prominent  in  the  plot,  notably  padres  Juan   Felipe 
Ortiz  and  Jos^  Manuel  Gallegos ;  and  many  leading 
citizens    of    the    northern    sections    were    involved. 
Aleetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Tomds  Ortiz; 
plans  were  minutely  discussed  and  arranged ;  parts 
xvere  assigned  to  the   leaders,  who   secretly  visited 
"the    different   towns  to   incite   the   lower  classes   of 
exieans  and  pueblo  Indians;  and  the  19th  of  De- 
ember  was  fixed  for  the  rising.     This  date  was  sub- 
uently  changed  to  Christmas  night,  when  the  town 
ould  be  crowded  with  natives,  and  the  Americans, 
y  reason  of  the  festivities,  would  be  off  their  guard. 
ZBefore   this   time,  however,  the   plot  was   revealed, 
3j)erhaps  by  the  mulatto  wife  of  one  of  the  conspira- 
^*ors,  and  many  of  the  alleged  leaders  were  arrested 
^y  order  of  Colonel  Price,  though  Ortiz  and  Archu- 
leta escaped  to  the  south.*^ 

^ThU  version  is  given  with  a  few  unimportant  variations  in  all  the  sen- 
^ral  narratives  that  have  been  cited.  Among  the  best  is  that  in  Princess  Ritd, 
JSbetcJkes^  who,  however,  mainly  follows  Davis  and  Hughes.  Prince  savs:  'It 
was  agreed  that  on  the  night  of  the  appointed  day  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
ipiracy  in  Sta  Fe  were  to  gather  in  tne  parochial  church,  and  remain  con- 
ceale<L  Meanwhile  friends  from  the  surronndinff  country  under  the  lead  of 
Archuleta  were  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  and  distributed  in  various  houses 
where  they  would  be  unob^rved.  At  midnight  the  church  bell  was  to  sound, 
and  then  the  men  within  the  church  were  to  sally  forth,  and  all  were  to  ren- 
dezvous immediately  in  the  plaza,  seize  the  cannon  there,  and  aim  them  so  as 
to  command  the  leading  points,  while  detachments  under  special  orders  were 
to  attack  the  palace  ana  the  quarters  of  the  American  commandant,  and 
make  them  prisoners.  The  people  throughout  the  whole  north  of  the  terri- 
tory bad  been  seoretly  notified,  and  were  only  awaiting  news  of  the  rising 
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From  the  meagre  details  of  testimony  extant,  as 
repeated  in  substance  by  the  different  writers,  from 
the  fact  that  no  positive  evidence  could  be  found  against 
the  parties  arrested,  and  from  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  authorities  that  all  danger  ended  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  plot,  it  would  appear  that  not  very  much 
was  brougth  to  light  by  the  investigation,  or  rather 
that  the  conspiracy  had  not  assumed  any  very  for- 
midable proportions.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  from  this  testimony  and  later  developments 
that  Ortiz  and  Archuleta  had  really  plotted  a  rising, 
and  had  found  many  adherents,  though  nothing  like  a 
general  consent  of  the  leading  men  of  different  sections 
and  different  classes  had  been  secured.  Perhaps  the 
only  wonder  under  the  circumstances  is,  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  more  wide-spread.  No  blame  or  taint 
of  treason  could  be  imputed  to  the  New  Mexican  peo- 
ple— except  to  individual  officials  who  had  promised 

at  Sta  F^  to  join  in  the  revolt  and  make  it  a  Bare  snccess.'  Says  Col  Price, 
in  hia  report  of  Feb.  15,  1847:  'About  the  15th  of  Dec.  last  I  receivetl  infor- 
mation of  an  attempt  to  excite  the  people  of  this  territory  against  the  Ameri- 
can go\'t.  Tliis  rebellion  was  headed  oy  Thomas  Ortiz  and  Diego  Archuleta. 
An  ofHcer,  formerly  in  the  Mexican  service,  was  seized,  and  on  his  person 
was  found  a  list  of  all  the  disbanded  Mex.  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sta  Fe. 
Many  other  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated  were  arrested,  and  a  full  in- 
vestigation proved  that  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  territory  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  After  the  arrest  above 
mentioned  and  the  night  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta,  *the  rebellion  appeared  to  be 
suppressed;  but  this  appearance  was  deceptive.  Sta  F4,  Conq.,  27 S.  On 
Dec.  2Gth,  Gov.  Bent  writes:  'On  the  17th  mat  I  received  information  from 
a  Mexican,  friendly  to  our  govt,  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  among  the 
native  Mexicans ....  I  immeoiately  brought  into  requisition  every  means  in 
my  power  to  ascertain  who  were  the  movers  in  the  rebellion,  and  have  snc- 
coeded  in  securing  7  of  the  secondary  conspirators.     The  military  and  civil 

officers  arc  now  both  in  pursuit  of  the  two  leaders  and  prime  movers So 

far  as  I  am  informed,  this  conspiracy  is  confined  to  the  4  northern  counties 
of  the  territory,  and  the  men  considered  as  leaders  cannot  be  said  to  be  men 
of  much  standing.'  After  securing  information,  etc.,  the  gov.  turned  the 
the  matter  over  to  the  military  authorities.  N.  Mex,  and  CaL^  Mtjis.  and 
Doc,  July  24,  1S48;  17,  S.  OoH  Doc.,  30th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  70, 
p.  17.  The  only  definite  and  literally  preser%'ed  testimony  of  the  time  is  that 
of  Joa«5  Maria  Sanchez.  He  says  that  on  Dec.  15th  (from  other  sources  it 
ap[>ears  tliat  the  lat  meeting  had  been  held  on  the  12th)  he  was  summoned 
by  Miguel  Pino  to  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Ortiz.  He  found  there  Tomis 
(Miz,  Diego  Archuleta,  Nicole  and  Miguel  Pino,  Santiago  Amiijo,  Alajiuel 
Chavez,  Domingo  Vaca,  Pablo  Dominguez,  and  Juan  Lopez.  Ton^  Vaca^ 
Bias  Ortega,  and  the  ])riest  Lciva  are  also  named.  (Prince  says  that  several 
of  theae  men  proved  their  innocence,  notably  Chavez  and  the  Pinos.)  Then 
he  narrates  the  plottings  substantially  as  given  above  in  this  note,  Sta  F^ 
C<mq.,  27. 
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alliance — ^had  they  chosen  to  rise  in  a  body  against 
the  American  invaders.  The  temptation  for  such  a 
rising  was  strong.  The  national  pride  of  many  leading 
citizens  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  Armijo's  dis- 
waceful  surrender  of  their  countrv  without  a  struggle. 
High  officials  might  naturally  feel  that  in  Mexico  they 
would  be  regarded  as  implicated  in  the  general's  actions 
and  regarded  as  traitors.  The  American  occupation 
had  as  yet  brought  no  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
natural  bitterness  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  had 
been  aggravated  rather  than  appeased  by  recent  occur- 
rences. The  situation  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  southern  California  j ust  before  the  Flores  revolt. 
We  have  no  positive  evidence  of  gross  outrages  or 
oppression  of  the  natives;  indeed,  in  a  sense,  the  efforts 
of  the  American  authorities  were  constant  and  gen- 
erally eflFective  to  protect  them  in  their  legal  rights; 
but   the  volunteers   were   overbearing,  abusive,  and 

Juarrelsome,  taking  no  pains  to  conceal  how  much  they 
espised  all  that  was  Mexican ;  and  instances  of  indi- 
vidual insult  and  outrage  were  frequent.  The  natives 
were  naturally  revengeful,  many  of  them  vicious, 
ignorant,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  exaggerated  charges 
and  promises  of  the  few  reckless  characters,  who  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  resentment  were  bent  on  stir- 
ring up  a  revolt.  Moreover,  the  New  Mexicans  noted 
the  inroads  of  sickness  among  their  invaders,  their 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  their  comparatively 
small  number,  and  their  distance  from  reenforcements. 
Again,  they  probably  received  false  news  respecting 
Mexican  successes  and  prospects  in  the  south ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  heard  of  the  Califomian 
revolt  There  was  much  jealousy  against  those  natives 
who  had  been  given  office  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  old  positions;  and  it  was  asserted  by 
Senator  Benton  that  Archuleta's  hostility  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  had  not  kept  their  prom- 
ises of  leaving  the  western  country  to  his  control. 
Tet  notwithstanding  all  this,  so  strong  was  the  influ* 
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ence  of  those  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  espoused 
the  American  cause,  of  those  whose  interest  required 
a  continuance  of  the  new  regime,  and  of  those  who 
realized  the  impossibility  of  a  revolt  that  should  be 
permanently  successful,  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
looked  with  little  favor  on  the  movement,  and  it  was 
practically  abandoned,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  flight 
of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta. 

But  the  embers  of  revolt  were  left  smouldering 
among  the  Indians  of  Taos,  and  they  were  fanned 
into  flame  by  a  few  reckless  conspirators,  who  trusted 
that  once  begun  the  revolt  would  become  general. 
Governor  Bent — having  on  January  5th  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  the  flight  of  the  leaders,  and  also  the  victory 
of  Doniphan  at  El  Bracito** — believing  that  all  danger 
was  past,  went  on  the  14th  with  Sheriff  Lee  and  others 
to  Taos,  his  home.  On  the  19th,  the  Indians  came 
from  their  pueblo  to  demand  the  release  of  two  pris- 
oners. On  this  being  refused,  they  killed  the  sheriff 
and  prefect;  then  attacked  the  governor's  house,  kill- 
ing and  scalping  Bent  and  two  others.^  Messengers 
were  at  once  despatclied  in  all  directions  to  announce 
that  the  first  blow  had  been  struck,  and  to  urge  a  gen- 
eral rising.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  the  Taos 
outbreak  had  been  definitely  planned  in  advance, 
though  most  writers  state  that  such  was  the  case,  as 
indeed  it  may  have  been.  Many  Mexicans  at  once 
joined  the  Indians.  At  Arroyo  Hondo,  some  twelve 
miles  away,  eight  men  were  attacked  on  the  same 
day  at  Turley's  mill  and  distillery,  and  seven  of  them 
killed  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  two  days.^     Two 

••In  ChiUs'  Corui.,  218. 

5"  The  victims  were  Charles  Bent,  gov. ;  Stephen  Lee,  sheriff;  James  W. 
Leal,  circuit  attorney;  Cornelio  Vigil,  prefect;  I^arciso  Beaabien,  son  of  the 
judge;  and  Pablo  Jaramillo,  brother-in-law  of  Bent. 

■-^Tho  victims  were  Simeon  Turley,  Albert  Torbush  (or  Cooper),  Wxa 
Hatfield,  Louis  Tol(|uc,  Peter  Roliert,  Joseph  Marshall,  and  Wm  Austin. 
John  Albert,  though  wounded,  escaped,  and  reached  a  camp  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. Ruxton,  Adven.y  203,  227-30,  was  encamped  there  at  the  time,  and 
fives  the  most  complete  account  of  the  fight  as  related  by  Albert.  The  two 
illed  at  Rio  Colorado  were  Mark  Head  and  Wm  Harwood;  at  Mcnns  Waldo^ 
Benj.  Frewitt,  &.  Coiver,  Koyes,  and  others  not  named. 
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other  Americans  were  killed  at  Rio  Colorado;  and 
at  Mora,  eight  traders  who  had  just  arrived  in  a 
wagon  from  Las  Vegas,  including  L.  L.  Waldo, 
brother  of  Captain  Waldo  of  the  volunteers.  At 
Las  Vegas  the  alcalde  not  only  fulfilled  his  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  induced  the  people  to  remain  quiet. 

Through  intercepted  letters  from  the  rebels,  calling 
for  aid,  Colonel  Price  at  Santa  ¥6  heard  of  the  revolt 
on  the  20th.     Ordering  reenforcements  from  Albur- 
querque,  he  marched  northward  on  the  23d  with  353 
men,  including  Angney's  infantry  and  a  company  of 
Santa  ¥6  volunteers  under  Captain  St  Vrain,^  and 
four  howitzers  under  Lieutenant  Dyer.     The  enemy, 
1,500  strong,  as  was  estimated,  and  commanded  by 
fJesus  Tafoya,  was  encountered  on  the  24th  near  La 
C!anada,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  put  to  flight  with  a  loss 
of  36  killed,  including  General  Tafoya.     Price  lost 
^wo  men.*^     Four  days  later,  at  Los  Luceros,  reen- 
forcements came  up  under  Captain  Burgwin;  on  the 
S9th  the  foe  was  again  driven  from  a  strong  position 
^t  the  pass  of  El  Embudo,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed ; 
*^nd  the  3d  of  February,  after  a  hard  march  through 
^ieep  snow,  the  army  reached  the  pueblo  of  Taos, 
^"^Fithin  whose  ancient  structures  the  rebels  had  foi-ti- 
^Aed  themselves.     A  hard  day's  fighting  on  the  4th, 
:^narked  by  a  continuous  cannonade  and  several  as- 
^saults,  put  the  Americans  in  possession  of  the  church 
^^ind   that   part  of  the   pueblo  west   of  the  stream. 
A.bout  150  of  the  Indians  are   said  to   have  been 
billed,  including  one  of  their  leaders,  Pablo  Chavez; 
while   the   American   loss   of    seven   killed   and    45 
wounded — many  of  them  fatally — included   Captain 
Burgwin,     Next  morning  the  Indians  sued  for  peace, 

'Prinoa  givM  the  matter-roll  of  this  company.  Capt.  Ceran  St  Vrain, 
lieoL  Charles  Metcalf  and  George  Peacock;  rank  and  nle  65  men.  There 
art  tereral  Spanith  names. 

''Prioe't  r^mrt  of  the  oampaiffn,  dated  Feb.  15th,  as  given  in  CuUa*  Con- 

Mei^  223-^1,  and  in  aereral  ot  the  narratives,  is  the  best  authority.     In  N, 

L        Jfcc  amd  OaLg  Mtat.,  Jnlj  24,  1848,  pp.  18  et  seq.,  are  several  reports  and 

McboMUMnt  of  Acting  (W.  Viffil  donng  the  campaign.     Prince,  Hist.  SL, 

M§,  UOb  «•  liMi  tha  8.  Joan  Lkumib,  who  had  joined  the  rebels  under  com- 

muamdand  btlon  tha  fight 

amdM.Umx,  SB 
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which  was  granted  on  their  giving  up  Tomds,  one  of  the 
leading  conspirators,  who  was  soon  killed  in  the  guard- 
house by  a  private.  Pablo  Montoya,  another  leader, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Price,  and  was  handed  on 
the  7th,  after  which  only  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
Manuel  Cortes,  survived.  The  army  returned  to  the 
capital,  where,  on  the  13th,  occurred  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Governor  Bent  and  Captain  Burgwin.*^ 

"Price's  report  is  found  in  NiM  Reg.,  IxxiL  121;  and  tbere  is  also 
another  diary  of  the  campaign  in  Id.,  119--20.  I  have  plans  of  the  three 
battles  of  La  Cafiada,  Embudo,  and  Taos,  in  Mex,  Wtir  CoL,  v.  no.  2& 
Rosters  of  troops  in  1846-7,  with  losses,  etc,  in  U.  8.  Govt  Doe.,  Slst  oong. 
Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  24.  Also  lists  of  casualties  in  NUes*  Reg.,  IxxiL  128. 
The  remains  of  Burgwin,  Hendley,  and  other  officers  were  later  in  the  year 
removed  from  Sta  Fe  to  their  homes  in  the  states.  Hughes,  397.  ^ 

Unfortunately  on  the  revolt  as  on  the  American  occupation  we  have 
practically  nothmg  of  real  value  from  Mexican  sources.  Most  items  in 
Mexican  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  mere  inaccurate  references 
to  the  fact  that  a  revolt  had  tfliken  place.  Others  dwell  on  and  perhaps 
exaggerate  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Americans  provoking  the  revolt; 
and  generally  exaggerate  its  success  tiiroughout  the  year  1747.  Says  Busta- 
maiite,  Iimuion  de  Iob  Americanos,  MS.,  66:  'Con  bastante  temor  estoy 
respecto  de  N.  Mex.,  donde  se  frustnS  un  alzamiento  que  estaba  H  punto  de 
realizjirsc .  y  lo  evit<5  un  nucvo-mexicano  denunciante;  habian  ya  tornado  dos 
caAonej  y  tuvieron  que  devolversolos.  Han  conietido  crfmenes  horribles 
exigicndolos  tambicn  una  contribucion  de  80,000  pesos.  £1  alma  de  esta  sub- 
levu^'iou  fuo  el  cura  Ortiz  de  Sta  Fe.  Aquel  pueblo  ha  recibido  un  trfste 
di»eiig.-iA(»  de  lo  (^ue  son  y  delniu  prometerse  de  tales  malvados,  £  quienes 
tciiiaii  ufticcioiies  por  un  comercio  proveycndose  de  cuauto  necesitaban,  y  que 
no  sou  lo  luiHiuo  comerciautes  que  conquistailores  orguUosoa.'  Notice  of 
(;<)v.  Bent's  death  in  M,  Mem.  Ili^.,  MS.,  March  11,  1847.  In  Id.,  207, 
Apr.  13th,  it  is  announccil  that  the  N.  Mexicans  had  killed  1,200  of  the 
A.nericaus.  '  Este  es  el  verdadero  uiodo  de  recobrar  la  libertad. '  In  Id. ,  vii. 
II-I'J,  May  4th,  the  outbreak  is  said  to  have  onginate<l  in  the  killing  by  a 
N.  Mox.  of  his  wife  whom  a  Yankee  had  seduced  and  carried  to  the  cuarteL 
A  niob  formed  to  sup}X)rt  the  native;  the  troops  brought  out  2  cannon,  but  did 
not  lire  thcni  from  fe^ir  of  killini;;  Amer.  in  the  crowd,  and  made  a  charge; 
then  a  by-8tandur  fireil  the  caimon  in  their  rear  into  the  crowd  of  friends  and 
foes;  and  tlic  cUtolos  took  atlvantage  of  the  slaughter  and  fright  to  enter  the 
cuartel,  seize  the  arms,  and  kill  *4  cuanto  pintaba  en  Yankee.'  *It  is  avlded 
that  Pailre  Ortiz  is  marching  on  Cliihuahua  with  4,000  Ind.  and  N.  Mexi- 
ciins  ' !  In  /</.,  May  8th,  it  is  said  that  the  Yankee  invaders  of  Chih.  (Doni- 
plian's  anny)  are  retreating  on  account  of  the  news  of  a  general  slaughter  in 
the  north.  The  N.  Mex.  were  aided  by  the  Navajos.  And  on  July  28th, 
/f/.,  1G4,  more  of  the  triuT\fo  en  N.  Mexico,  where  only  300  Amer.  were  left 
M'lio  wouhl  soon  be  exterminatetl.  The  Sonorense  of  March  5,  1847,  couies 
from  the  RegUtro  Ojicuil  of  Diirango  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Ist  plot, 
revealetl  by  a  friend  of  the  *  infamous '  Vigil  y  Alarid.  However,  a  new 
movement  was  daily  ex{)ected,  which  would  wipe  out  tl\e  Yankees,  who  had 
lost  their  horses  and  wagons,  and  had  no  money.  Conflicts  are  frequent, 
cau8e<l  by  the  outrages  of  tlie  soldiers,  who,  except  300  veterans  (the  dr;igi>ons), 
are  chielly  Irish  and  Italians !  The  N.  Mexicans  are  very  sa*!  at  being 
<loeme(l  allies  of  the  Yankees,  whom  they  detest.  They  carried  off  2  cannon 
from  the  plaza,  but  had  to  give  them  up.  See  also  /ri..  May  28th,  Aug.  20th, 
Nov.  12th;  El  Razonad^r,  Oct.  30th,  Dec  11th;  IrU  Espaiol,  May  8th,  June 
12th;  .drco  Iris,  Aug.  7th. 
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'  With  the  exception  of  Price's  report  of  this  cam- 
paign, there  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  formed,  any- 
thing like  a  continuous  record  of  the  insurrection,  or 
of  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  year.  After  the  defeat 
at  Taos,  it  was  only  east  of  the  mountains,  and  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Manuel  Cortes,  that  hostilities 
were  continued.  At  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  Waldo 
and  party  had  been  killed  at  Mora,  but  Las  Vegas 
had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  efforts  of  the  al- 
calde, and  the  presence  of  Captain  Isaac  R.  Hendley 
with  his  company.  He  occupied  Las  Vegas  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  concentrated  his  grazing  guards,  and  on  the 
24th  appeared  with  225  men  before  Mora,  where  he 
attacked  several  hundred  insurgents,  killing  25  or  30 
and  capturing  fifteen  prisoners,  but  was  himself  killed 
with  a  few  of  his  men,  and  the  party  was  repulsed. 
A  little  later  Captain  Morin  renewed  the  attack,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  into  the  mountains,  destroying 
the  town  and  a  large  supply  of  grain.  In  May  a  graz- 
ing party  and  also  a  wagon  train  were  attacked,  one 
or  two  men  killed,  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
mules  driven  offl  Following  the  marauders'  trail. 
Major  Edmonson  overtook  them,  300  or  400  strong,  in 
a  deep  caiion  of  the  Red  River,  but  after  a  fight  of 
several  hours,  in  which  he  killed  many  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  and  lost  only  one  man,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  Next  morning  the  enemy  had  fled.  Late  in 
June  there  was  trouble  at  Las  Vegas.  Lieutenant 
Robert  T.  Brown  and  three  men,  pursuing  horse- 
thieves,  were  killed;*  whereupon  Edmonson  made  an 
attack,  killed  ten  or  twelve  men,  found  indications  of 
a  new  revolt,  captured  the  town,  and  sent  some  fifty 
prisoners  to  Santa  F^,  also  burning  a  mill  belonging 
to  the  alcalde,  who  was  charged  with  complicity.  In 
July  a  party  of  3 1  soldiers  was  attacked  at  La  Cienega 
not  far  from  Taos,  Lieutenant  Larkin  and  five  others 
being  killed*  On  the  approach  of  reenforcements, 
however,  the  enemy  fled.  In  the  same  month,  Ed- 
monson is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  town  of  Las 
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Pias(?)  with  considerable  loss  to  the  foe,  and  to  have 
marched  by  way  of  Anton  Chico  to  La  Cuesta,  where 
were  some  400  insurgents  under  Cortes  and  Gonzalez. 
Fifty  captives  were  taken,  the  rest  fleeing  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  many  horses  were  recovered.  After  July 
we  have  no  definite  record  of  hostilities. 

Of  the  prisoners  brought  to  the  capital  by  Price, 
and  sent  in  later  by  his  officers,  some  fifteen  or  twentv, 
perhaps  more,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  sentenced 
to  death,  and  executed.  These  included  six  of  the 
murderers  of  Brown,  who  were  hanged  on  the  3d  of 
August.  Many  others  are  said  to  have  been  flogged 
and  set  at  liberty.  Others  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  original  plot  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  author- 
ities. In  March  four  of  these  were  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  for  treason,  25  being  discharged  for  want 
of  evidence,  and  one  of  the  four  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  This  was  Antonio  Marfa  Trujillo, 
father-in-law  of  Diego  Archuleta,  an  infirm  old  man 
of  high  standing,  in  whose  behalf  a  petition  for  pardon 
was  sent  to  Wasliington  by  Governor  Vigil  and  others. 
At  the  same  time  District  Attorney  Blair  asked  for 
instructions,  since  the  accused  had  pleaded  lack  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  court.  In  reply  the  sec- 
retary of  war  for  the  government  took  the  ground 
that,  while  the  Xow  Mexican  insurgents  might  prop- 
erly bo  punished  even  with  the  death  penalty  for  their 
offence  against  the  constituted  authorities,  they  could 
not  be  prosecuted  for  treason  against  the  United  States, 
since  tliey  were  not  yet  citizens.  For  similar  reasons 
the  president  declined  to  pardon  Trujillo,  but  counselled 
mercy  in  his  case.  Apparently,  he  and  others  con- 
victed at  the  May  term  were  discharged  or  pardoned 
by  Price  or  the  governor;  but  not,  as  is  stated  by  some 
writers,  by  the  president.^ 

While  Indians  from  some  of  the  pueblos  were  aid- 
ing the  insurgent  Mexicans  in  their  guerilla  warfare 

'-Corresp.  in  X.  .Vrr.  and  Caly  3fw.,  July  24,  1848,  p.  20-34.  Prince 
states  that  15  were  executed  iu  all,  8  Mexicans  and  7  Indians. 
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against  the  Americans,  with  aid  from  various  bands 
of  Apaches  and  others,  the  tribes  of  the  plains — the 
Comanches,  Pawnees,  and  Arapahoes,  incited  and 
aided,  as  the  Americans  believed,  by  Mexicans — be- 
came troublesome  from  April  to  August  on  the  Santa 
F^  trail.  Hardly  a  party,  large  or  small,  traders  or 
soldiers,  crossed  the  plains  without  suffering  from  their 
depredations.  Many  were  killed,  and  large  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  lost.  Lieutenant 
Love,  with  a  company  of  dragoons  escorting  govern- 
ment funds,  had  five  of  his  men  killed,  and  lost  his 
animals  in  June.  Later  in  the  year  comparative  se- 
curity was  restored  by  the  stationing  of  troops  at  dif- 
ferent points;  and  then  the  Indians,  in  their  turn, 
were  made  the  objects  of  outrage,  as  when  a  party  of 
Pawnees  were  treacherously  massacred  at  Fort  Mann. 
In  the  west  and  north-west  the  Navajos  had  paid  no 
heed  to  their  treaty  with  Doniphan,  but  continued 
their  raids  for  plunder  on  the  settlements  of  the  Rio 
Grande.® 

"  Oq  Indian  troubles,  which  I  make  no  attempt  to  present  in  detail,  see 
CWtf'  ConqueM,  234-5,  240-3;  Hughes'  Doniphan  s  Bxped.,  403-5;  Niks*  Reg,, 
lxxii.-iii.;  passim;  Honolulu  Polynesian^  iv.  89;  Arco  Iris,  July  5,  1847;  Ind, 
Aff.  Hept,  1858,  p.  188.  Gov.  Bent  had  been  ex-officio  superintendent  of 
IntL  afioiirs;  and  his  report  on  the  various  tribes  and  means  to  keep  them  in 
■objection,  dated  Nov.  10,  1846,  is  given  in  CaL  and  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc,, 
1850,  pp.  191  et  seq.  He  estimates  their  number  as  36,950,  but  this  includes 
tribes  whose  range  extended  far  beyond  N.  Mex.  proper. 

Some  additional  references  for  the  U.  S.  occupation,  and  the  revolt  in 
1876-7,  are  as  follows:  PaUons  Hist,  U,  8.,  738-41;  S,  F,  Califomian,  May 
»,  1847;  Frost's  Mex.  War,  217,  219,  285-90;  Taos  Co,  Herald,  Aug.  22, 
1884;  Honolulu  Polynesian,  iv.  43;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  i.  343,  353;  Frost's 
Ind.  Wars,  291-3;  Young's  Hist,  Mex.,  287,  436-40;  Amy's  Centen,  Oration, 
U-1;  Spaniards  in  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  13;  Bancroft's  New  Mex.,  Miscel,  MS.,  16; 
S,  F.  CuL  Star,  Apr.  24,  May  22,  29,  Oct.  9,  16,  1847;  Harper's  Mag.,  July 
1880,  p.  191-2;  Murray's  Piet.  Hist,  U.  S.,  474-5;  Oswiid,  Cali/bmien,  82; 
Amer.  Qunr.  Reg.,  L  14;  Harrison's  BaUkfields,  435-7,  446-8;  Sta  Fe  Centen., 
24-6;  Lotsing's  Hist.  U,  S.,  486-7;  Watts'^ Sta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  11-14;  PeUr- 
sons  Mil  Heroes,  ii  6^-73. 
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At  Santa  ¥6  and  in  the  settlements  generally  for 
SIX  months  after  the  revolt,  the  state  of  aftairs  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  worse  in  every  respect  than 
before.  For  a  time,  indeed,  a  greater  degree  of  vigi- 
lance and  discipline  was  observed;  but  the  former, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  severe  punishments,  habit- 
ual distrust,  and  oppressive  regulations,  rapidly  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  and  friendliness  before  shown 
by  large  portions  of  the  native  population ;  while  the 
latter  soon  became  relaxed,  and  the  soldiers  more 
turbulent  and  unmanageable  than  ever.  The  New 
Mexicans  were  regarded  as  at  heart  deadly  foes,  and 
were  treated  accordingly.  Sickness  continued  its 
ravages;  supplies  were  still  obtained  with  diflSculty; 
the  Indians  constantly  attacked  the  caravans  on  the 
plains;  Navajo  raids  on  the  settlements  never  ceased, 
there  being  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
discouraged   by  the  Americans  so  long   as  directed 
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against  the  natives;  and  the  situation  was  still  further 
complicated  by  disagreements  between  military  and 
civil  authorities,  and  by  serious  dissensions  among  mili- 
tary officers,  there  being  much  dissatisfaction  with 
Colonel  Price's  management.^ 

The  volunteers'  terms  of  enlistment  expired  at 
different  dates  from  June  to  August,  causing  fears  that 
the  country  would  be  left  without  sufficient  protectioi^ 
against  a  new  revolt  At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
new  volunteer  force  was  organized  in  Missouri  for 
this  service.  On  the  6th  of  August  a  company  of  the 
1st  Dragoons,  Lieutenant  Love,  reached  Santa  F^ 
vrith  $350,000  of  government  funds.  On  the  17th 
Colonel  Price,  leaving  besides  the  three  dragoon 
companies  a  battalion  of  reenlisted  volunteers  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Willock,  started  with  his  men  for 

^  It  is  fair  to  state  that  there  was  a  strong  political  element,  and  therefore 
presumably  more  than  one  side  in  the  Price  controversy.     'The  soldiery 
Xiave  degenerated  into  a  military  mob,  are  the  most  open  violators  of  law  and 
onler,  and  daily  heap  insult  and  injury  upon  the  people.'    No  protection 
Against  Indians  as  promised  by  Kearny.     '  One  half  the  captains  do  not  know 
^he  number  of  their  men  nor  where  they  are  to  be  foun<l;  and  they  themselves 
^re  to  l>e  seen  nightly  in  fandangos  and  even  less  reputable  places  of  dissipa- 
tion.    The  soldiers  are  never  druled  or  mustered;  all  is  insubordination,  mis- 
rule, and  confusion.     About  one  fifth  of  the  whole  command  have  die<l  from 
"Che  effects  of  dissipation. .  .The  want  of  ability  and  military  knowledge  in 
Xhe  commander,  added  to  his  inability  to  control  his  officers  or  soldiers,  can 
«nly  pro<luce  the  strongest  feelincs  of  disgust  and  hatred,  and  desire  to  rebel 
mmong  the  native  inhabitants. .  ^It  is  certain  that  if  such  a  state  of  things 
-were  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  U.  S.,  neither  the  civil  nor 
^nilitary  govt  would  exist  for  a  week.*    Letter  in  Niles*  Reg,,  IxxiL  252. 
Since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  '  I  regret  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  tern- 
ary has  been  the  scene  of  violence,  outrage,  and  oppression  by  the  volunteer 
addiery  against  all  alike... The  civil  authorities  find  themselves  utterly 
powerless.  ..The  mil.  authorities  are  incapable  of  controlling  this  lawless 
soldiery  or  are  entirely  indifferent.'    By  the  Navajos  over  '50  citizens  have 
been  killeil  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  more  than  60,000  head  of  horses, 
mules,  and  sheep  carried  off  from  the  Rio  Abajo.'    The  Amer.  therefore  ap- 
pear to  the  N.  Mex.  as  practically  allies  of  their  savage  foes.  Id.,  Ixxiii.  155. 
'All  is  hubbub  and  confiuion  here;  discharged  volunteers  leaving,  drunk; 
and  volunteers  not  discharged  remaining,  drunk. '  Another  letter  in  Id.    New 
Mex.  under  neither  U.  S.  nor  Mex.  laws;  'los  caprichos,  los  rencores,  y  el 
aguardiente  estan  posesionados  del  gobiemo  civil  y  militar.'  SoTtorewte,  Nov. 
12,  1847,  from  EU  Faro  of  Oct.  26th.     Hughes,  Donipl.an's  Exped.,  399-400, 
tells  us  that  the  Mex.  could  no  longer  carry  arms  or  ride  about  the  country 
with  impunity.     The  soldiers  '  scarcely  spared  the  innocent  and  unoffending,* 
though  there  were  no  acts  of  violence  (!)  and  a  '  suspicious  quietude  *  prevailed. 
June  26th  the  sec.  of  war  writing  to  Price  alludes  unofficially  to  rumors  of 
lax  discipline,  which  of  course  are  not  believed;  still  it  would  be  well  for  P. 
to  'brace  up   somewhat  and  be  very  carefuL  JS^.  Hex,  and  CaL,  Mess,,  July 
H 1848^  p.  84.  .  »    -V 
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the  states,  meeting  on  the  way  various  bodies  of  the 
new  troops.  These  included  two  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, one  of  infantry  under  colonels  Newby  and 
Boyakin,  the  other  of  cavalry  under  Ralls  and  Jones; 
also  an  infantry  battalion  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Easton,  and  later  another  battalion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Gilpin,  known  as 
the  Indian  Battalion,  and  at  first  stationed  on  the 
plains  to  keep  hostile  tribes  in  order.  There  is  nothing 
of  importance  recorded  respecting  military  affairs  at 
Santa  Fe  after  August;  but  in  December  Price  came 
back  as  a  brigadier-general  to  resume  the  command. 
The  force  was  now  nearly  3,000  men,  with  a  part  of 
which  the  general  marched  south,  and  in  March  1848 
fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war  at  Santa  Cruz  de 
Rosales  near  Chihuahua.^  On  their  return  north  and 
the  announcement  of  peace,  the  volunteers,  except  two 
companies,  went  home  to  the  states,  starting  in 
August  or  September.  At  the  same  time  the  force 
of  regulars  was  slightly  increased  by  reenforcements 
from  Chihuahua.  In  1849  the  force  was  still  further 
increased  till  it  numbered  885  men,  includinor  a  fi^arri- 
son  at  El  Pa^o.  Four  companies  of  volunteers  were 
also  called  into  service  in  March  1849;  and  a  com- 
pany of  Mexicans  and  pueblo  Indians  served  in  a 
Navajo  conipaign.  During  Price's  absence  the 
military  command  had  been  held  by  Colonel  E.  W. 
B.  Xcwby  in  1847,  and  by  Major  Benjamin  L.  Beall 
in  1848.  Major  John  M.  Washington  assumed  the 
command  in  September  of  that  year,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1849  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Monroe.^ 

*0ii  Tuilitary  movements  and  distribution  of  troops,  see  N.  Nex.  and  Cat., 
J/f/w.,  July  24,  1848,  p.  28;  XiUn'  Regmter,  Ixxii.  375;  Ixxiii.  76-7,  155,  246, 
256,  aOo;  Hwfhe^'  Doniphan  s  Krped.,  398,  405-7;  CuU8*  Cow/.,  240;  Bracirtt's 
U.  S.  Cnmlrif^  122;  and  especially,  on  the  Chihualiua  campaign  and  Maj. 
(iilpin'ti  operations  against  the  Indians,  U,  S,  Govt  Doc.,  30th  cong.  2d  seas., 
H.  Ex.  l)(»c.  1,  p.  113-51. 

*  We  liave  Init  few  details  of  military  matters  in  1848-9,  except  certain 
Ind.  campaigns  and  explorations  to  l)e  note<l  later.  One  comp.  of  horse  artilL 
and  one  of  2d  dragoons  came  with  Washington  from  Chih.  in  Sept.  1848. 
Co.  C  1st  dragoons,  Lieut.  Whittlosey,  was  stationed  at  Taoa  in  Oct.     In 
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We  Lave  seen  that  the  government  at  Washington, 
"while  not  ostensibly   recognizing  General   Kearny's 
acts  SO  feur  as  they  made  New  Mexico  a  territory — 
and   its  people   citizens — of  the   United  States,  did 
recognize  his  right  to  establish  a  temporary  civil  gov- 
ernment  for  t;he  management  of  territorial   aflairs. 
Charles  Bent  as  governor,  and  other  officials  as  already 
named,  were  appointed  in  September  1846,  the  native 
prefects,  alcaldes,  and  other   local  authorities   being 
for  the  most  part  continued  in  office  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.     During  the  last  months  of  1846 
very  little  for  good  or  bad  was  done  by  the  new  civil 
authorities;  and  after  the  revolt  their  powers  were 
still  further  subordinated  to  those  of  the  military,  a 
state  of  things  causing  many  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  people.     On  the  death  of  Governor  Bent  in 
January  1847,  Secretary  Vigil  became  acting  gover- 
nor.    He  desired  the   appointment   of  a  successor, 
recommending  Cdran  St  Vrain,  but  the  authorities  at 
AVashington  disclaimed  all  powers  in  the  matter,  and 
in  December  Vigil  himself  was  appointed  governor 
fcy  General  Price.     In  the  same  month  a  legislative 
assembly  met  at  Santa  F^,  accomplishing  and  at-, 
tempting  nothing   of  importance,  so  far  as  can   be 

'Kov.  the  foroe  was  3  comp.  Ist  dragoons,  1  comp.  2d  dragoons,  and  1  battery 

3d  artiUery.     In  1849,  4  oomp.  3a  inf.,  and  2  comp.  2d  artill.,  arrived  in 

June;  1  comp.  2d  dragoons  came  from  Ft  Leavenwortn  July  11th;  2  comp.  of 

Xhe  same  left  CaL  to  relieve  the  Ist  dragoons;  4  comp.  3d  infantry  and  2 

c^omp.  2d  artilL,  Lieut. -col  Alexander,  came  from  Ft  Leavenworth  July  23d; 

«nd  6  oomp.  dd  inf.,  Aiaj.  Van  Horn,  arrived  at  £1  Paso  Sept.  8th.    Thus  in 

^ov.  1849,  there  was  a  force  of  885  men  stationed  at  7  posts,  as  follows:  Sta 

W6  1  comp.  2d  artill. ;  Taos  1  comp.  2d  drag. ;  Alburquerque,  ditto;  Dofia  Ana, 

ditto;  So^rro  part  of  1  comp.,  ditto;  El  Paso,  6  comp.  3d  inf. ;  for  posts  to  be 

established  1  comp.  2d  artiU.,  and  4.  comp.  3d  iuf.     N.  Mexico  formed  the 

9th  military  department    Adj. -gen. 's  reports,  etc.,  in  U,  8,  OwtDoc.,  30th 

cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  i,  161-2,  165,  225;  Id.,  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H. 

Ex.  Doc  1,  pt  L,  p.  182,  184;  Id.,  Slst  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  £x.  Doc.  1,  pt  iL, 

u.  291-^1;  also  Maj.  W.'s  reports  184^9,  in  Id.,  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex. 

boc  5^  p.  104-16.    Oct.   13,  1848,  sec  war  to  Maj.  Washington,  presumes 

the  Tohmteers  will  have  departed;  cannot  send  more  regulars  before  June 

1849.  ItLt  81st  cong.   1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.   17,  p.  263.     The  payment  of 

volanteen*  claims  for  services  against  Ind.,  etc.,  in  N.  Mex.  in  48  et  seq., 

was  stiU  before  cmigress  in  '60-3.  Id.,  36th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Com.  no.  537; 

37th  ooog.  3d  son.,  H.  Com.  no.  52;  also  in  1870-1.  Cong.  Globe,  1870-1,  p. 

683;  and  in  74,  43d  oong.  1st  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc  272.     See  also  military 

ikmrn  in  Nile§*  ^eg^p  IxziT.-v.,  passim. 
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known.*  Vigil's  rule  seems  to  haf  e  continued  nomi- 
nally until  October  11, 1848.  A  newspaper,  the  Santa 
Fe  Bepublicany  was  published  from  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  finally  ratified 
on  May  30,  1848,  and  proclaimed  at  Santa  F^  in 
August,  New  Mexico  became  part  of  United  States 
^  territory,  the  boundary  on  the  south  being  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Upper  Gila,  and  a  line — of  which  more 
will  be  said  later — ^uniting  these  rivers  just  above  the 
latitude  of  El  Paso.  The  people  were  given  a  choice 
of  citizenship  between  the  two  republics,  and  pending  a 
decision  were  assured  of  full  protection  for  their  per- 
sons, property,  and  religious  faith.  News  of  the  treaty 
producecl  practically  no  immediate  changes  in  the  ter- 
ritory, except  the  departure  of  the  volunteer  troops. 
In  the  matter  of  civil  government,  the  new  status  of 
the  country  involved  some  perplexing  questions,  which 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  greatly  troubled  the  New 
Mexican  mind  at  first.  The  military  rtJgime  was 
properly  at  an  end,  and  the  civil  government  organ- 
ized as  a  temporary  phase  of  the  military  occupation, 
strictly  speaking,  ended  with  it;  but  the  position 
assumed  by  the  administration  at  Washington,  and 
carried  out  by  the  military  commanders,  was  that 
**  the  termination  of  the  war  left  an  existing  govern- 

*Ritch,  LftjislUive.  Blw-hook  of  the  Territory  qf  N,  Mexico,  SU  T6,  1887— an 
excellent  cotnpondium  of  official  annals — gives  on  p.  98-9  the  members  of  the 
assembly  which  met  on  I>ec.  6th,  and  an  extract  on  educational  matters  from 
Gov.  Vigil's  message.  Of  the  council  Antonio  Sandoval  was  president,  Henry 
Henrie,  clerk,  ana  James  Hubble,  doorkeeper.  Members,  central  district, 
Jose  Fran.  Vaca,  J.  A.  Sandoval,  Juan  Tullis;  northern  district,  Nicolas 
I^ucero,  Pascual  Martinez;  southern  district.  Ant.  Sandoval,  Juan  Otero; 
hous<»-speaker,  \Vm  Z.  Angney;  clerk, 'James  Giddings;  doorkeeper,  E.  J, 
Vaugliaii;  members,  Sta  Fe  county,  Manuel  Alvarez,  Angney,  Ant.  M. 
Ortiz;  Sta  Ana  co.,  Tom^  Vaca,  Jesus  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel  co.,  Mignel 
Sanchez,  Ant.  Sais,  Levi  J.  Keithlay;  Rio  Arriba  co.,  Joee  R.  Vieil,  Joe4 
Ant.  Mauzanarcs,  Mariano  Lucero;  Taos  co.,  Jose  Martin,  Geo.  G^d,  Ant. 
Jose  Ortiz;  Bernalillo  co.,  Juan  Perea,  Rafael  Armijo;  Valencia  co.,  Wm 
Skinner,  Juan  Cruz  Vaca,  Juan  C.  Chavez,  Rafael  Luna,  Jnan  Sanchez.  Ac- 
cording to  /(/.,  ChroTu  AumiU,  19,  Gov.  Vigil's  apjKiintment  was  on  I>ec 
17th,  and  P.  Jose  Ant.  Martinez  hesuled  a  petition  for  U.  S.  citizenship. 
According  to  NiltM'  Hetj.,  Ixxiii.  305,  a  bill  was  passed  to  anthorize  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  consider  annexation  to  the  U.  S.  In  the  Sta  Fi  Neva 
Mexican^  Aug.  28,  1877,  is  a  synopsis  of  Gov,  V.'s 
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ment,  a  govemment  de  facto,  in  full  operation ;  and 
this  will  continue,  with  the  presumed  consent  of  the 
people,  until  congress  shall  provide  for  them  a  ter- 
ritorial government."  Accordingly,  Grovemor  Vigil 
ruled  for  a  few  months,  and  after  him  the  command- 
ants Washington  and  Monroe,  there  being  no  attempt 
to  appoint  a  purely  civil  successor  to  Vigil.  The 
state  of  things  was  like  that  in  California,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  country  the  reader  will  find  some  addi- 
tional matter  on  the  general  subject.*  This  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  any 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  and  the  New  Mexicans 
did  well  in  following  the  advice  of  the  president  "to 
live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  the  existing  govern- 
ment" for  a  "few  months,"  until  congress  should 
attend  to  their  civil  needs.  Senator  Benton,  how- 
ever, took  it  upon  himself  to  give  contrary  advice.* 
Declaring  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  military 
authorities  to  be  null  and  void,  he  counselled  the 
people  "to  meet  in  convention — provide  for  a  cheap 
and  simple  govemment — and  take  care  of  yourselves 
until  congress  can  provide  for  you."  And  they  did 
hold  a  convention  at  the  call  of  Governor  Vigil  on 
October  10th;  which  body,  however,  contented  itself 
with  sending  a  memorial,  or  petition,  to  congress, 
asking  for  the  "speedy  organization  by  law  of  a  ter- 
ritorial civil  government;"  and  at  the  same  time 
protesting  against  dismemberment  in  favor  of  Texas, 
and  against  the  introduction  of  slavery.^ 

*8ee  Hist.  CaL,  v.,  chap,  xxii.,  this  series.  In  Cal.,  however,  the  treaty 
found  the  military  governor  abready  in  possession  of  the  civil  power.  I  have 
found  no  definite  orders  or  reasons  assigned  for  not  having  continued  Vigil  in 
power,  or  appointed  a  successor;  but  I  suppose  there  were  orders  similar  to 
those  sent  to  Kearny  and  Mason  in  CaL,  but  of  later  date. 

*Benton  8  letter  of  Aug.  28,  1848,  to  people  of  CaL  and  N.  Mex.,  in  Nilea' 
Beg.,  Ixxiv.  244-5. 

^  Record  of  the  convention  in  RitcKa  Blue-hook^  99-100.  Ant.  Jos^  Marti- 
nes  was  pres.,  J.  M.  Giddinffs  clerk,  Henry  Ilenrie  interpreter,  and  Thos 
White  doorkeeper.  Ex-gov.  Fran.  Sarracino,  Gov.  Vigil,  J.  H.  Quinn.  and 
Juan  Perea  were  appointeid  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial,  which  was 
signed  Oct.  14th,  by  A.  J.  Martinez,  Elias  P.  White,  Juan  Pcrea,  Ant.  iSais, 
Santiago  Archuleta,  James  H.  Quinn,  Manuel  A.  Otero,  Don.  Vigil,  Fran. 
Sarracino,  Gregorio  Vigil,  Ramon  Luna,  Chas  Beaubien,  and  Jose  Piey, 
The  mem.  wm  teat  to  Mnton  and  John  M.  OlaytoOy  with  a  request  to  repre- 
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The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  were  partly 
paid  during  the  military  regime  by  the  duties  on  im- 
ports; and  after  February  1848,  Greneral  Price  or- 
dered a  duty  of  six  per  cent  to  be  still  collected  on 
imports  from  the  United  States.  The  citizens  and 
traders  held  meetings  in  August  to  protest  against 
such  illegal  exaction  on  goods  introduced  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  another.  Price  declined 
to  modify  the  order,  which  he  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  absolute  necessity,  the  only  source  of  revenue ;  but 
the  government  at  Washington  sustained  the  people, 
and  in  October  ordered  the  refunding  of  all  duties  col- 
lected since  the  30th  of  May.  Consequently,  salaries 
and  other  expenses  went  for  the  most  part  unpaid,  and 
in  1851,  when  the  old  regime  came  to  an  end,  there 
was  a  debt  of  $31,562.® 

tent  the  territorial  interests  at  Washington.  It  was  received  in  the  senate 
Dec.  13th,  evoking  a  little  storm  of  comment,  especially  from  sonthem  men 
who  were  astouudeii  at  the  'insolence '  of  the  X.  Mexican  claim.  yUes*  Rt>j», 
Ixxiv.  407.  Nov.  8th,  Maj.  Washington  to  sec.  of  war,  mentioning  the  conven- 
tion, stating  that  the  Kearny  code  was  still  in  force,  and  representing  the  im- 
portance of  tixing  a  VM^rmanent  system  as  soon  as  possible.  U.  S.  GorC  Dor,, 
3Ut  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  5,  p.  104.  Davis  version.  El  Grimjo,  109, 
is  as  follows:  'lu  the  fall  of  1848,  Wm  Z.  Angney,  a  lawyer  of  very  consid- 
erable talent,  and  late  a  captain  in  the  army, . . .  returned  from  Missouri  full 
of  the  i<lea  set  forth  in  Mr  Benton  s  letter,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
people  of  N.  Mux.  to  follow  the  course  he  recommended.  Col  Washington, 
. .  .huding  tliat  an  excitoment  was  growing  up  on  the  subject,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, <iated  tlie  23d  of  Nov.,  1848,  commanding  the  inhabitants  to  abietain 
from  **iKLrticiiKiting  in  or  being  movers  of  seditious  meetings;"  after  which 
public  meetings  ceasotl  for  a  time,  and  all  things  went  on  quietly.  In  Dec. 
of  the  same  year'  (the  dates  must  be  wronff)  'a  convention. .  .assembled  in 
Sta  Fe,  and  niemorialize<l  congress  for  a  territorial  govt,  but  none  was  granted 
during  that  session.  . .  .N.  Mex.  not  having  a  reprcs.  in  Wash. . .  .the  people 
resolveil  to  send  an  agent  there.  A  movement  to  this  efifect  was  put  on  foot 
in  May  1849,  which  resulted  in  Hugh  N.  Smith  beins  sent, ...  his  expenses 
being  l>orne  by  an  association  of  private  individuals.  This  be^at  an  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  gentlemen  who  coveted  the  position  for  one  of 

their  own  nunil>er, mainly  Maj.  Weightman  and  Mr  Anffuey,  who  stirred 

up  tlie  public  miml,  and  held  several  meetings  at  Sta  Fe.  Then  followed 
Beair.s  pnvlaination,  and  the  convention  which  elected  Smith  as  a  delegate,  as 
narnited  a  little  later  in  my  text. 

*"  Meetings,  etc.,  at  Sta  ¥6.  Xiles*  Beg.,  Ixxiv.  259-60,  iromSi  Louis Repuh* 
lirtin  iiml  St'i  /V  lif^mhUctuu  Order  of  sec.  war,  Oct.  12th,  in  CaL  and  N, 
Mtj-.,  Mts,'<.,  \i\)i\  p.  2()1.  In  his  message  of  July  24th,  the  president  said 
the  civil  govt  liad  been  supporte<l  out  of  militarv  exactions  and  contributions 
from  the  enemy.  *  No  part  of  the  expenste  has  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  r.  S.'  (»i>v.  Washington  on  Nov.  8th  ^Tote  that  there  would  be  no 
govt  fumls  unless  Priv^v's  onler  was  enforcetL  A  report  of  the  sec.  war.  May 
«">.  ls;>-2,  is  ilevt>teil  to  the  matter  of  civil  expenses  and  the  debt.  17.  S.  Gori 
iMfC.,  32d  cong.  1st  sess.,  iSen.  Ex.  Doc.  71.  It  containa several  finrnmn n^ft>.»,i^nf 
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In  September  1849  another  convention  assembled 
at  Santa  F^,  consisting  of  nineteen  delegates  elected 
by  the  people  under  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Beall,  acting  as  governor  in  Major 
Washington's  absence.  This  body  proceeded  to  elect 
Hugh  N.  Smith  as  a  delegate  to  congress,  to  adopt  a 
plan,  or  basis,  for  the  territorial  government,  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  he  was  to  urge  at  Washington, 
and  to  prepare  a  series  of  instructions  for  his  guid- 
ance. A  notable  feature  of  these  documents,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  petition  of  1848,  was  the  absence 
of  protests  against  slavery  and  Texan  encroachments. 
The  territory  was  simply  to  be  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Texas.*     Grovernor   Washington,  it  appears,  de- 

OQ  the  BTibject,  including  a  tabular  statement  extending  from  Sopt.  22,  1846, 
to  March  31,  1850.  The  amount  already  paid  to  Dec.  22,  1850,  was  $12,098; 
amount  due  $26,504,  or  with  estimate  to  March  22,  1851,  $81,562.  The  official 
list  seems  worth  preserving,  and  is  as  follows:  €rov. — salary  $2,000 — Charles 
Bent  from  Sept.  22,  '46,  Donaciano  Vigil  from  Jan.  19,  '47,  J.  M.  Washington 
from  Oct.  11,  '47,  John  Monroe  from  Oct.  23,  *49;  judges  of  supreme  court 
— salary  $1.500 — Joab  Houghton,  Ant.  J.  Otero>  and  Charles  Beaubien  from 
Sept.  ^  *46;  secretary— sJary  $1,200— Donaciano  Vigil  from  Sept.  22,  '46; 
auditor — salary  $250 — Eusene  Leitensdorfer  from  Sept.  22,  '46;  Joseph  Naugle 
from  June  1,  49,  Richara  Owens  from  July  20,  '50;  treasurer — $250 — Chas 
Blnmner  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46;  attorney-general — $250 — Hugh  N.  Smith  fr.  Oct. 
1,  '46,  Murray  F.  Tuley  fr.  June  25,  '49,  Merrill  Ashurst  fr.  Oct.  2,  '50;  at- 
torney of  southern  dist. — $125— James  H.  Quinn  fr.  Oct.  19,  '46,  Elias  P. 
West  fr.  Aug.  21,  '49,  M.  F.  Tuley  fr.  Nov.  29,  '49,  M.  Ashurst  fr.  Oct.  2, 
'50;  attorney  of  north  dist.— $125— James  W.  Leal  fr.  Dec.  10,  '46,  Theo.  D. 
Wheaton  fr.  Mar.  29,  '47;  U.  S.  attorney— $500— F.  P.  Blair  and  R.  Dal- 
Urn  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46,  to  June  22,  '47;  prefects— $200— Sta  F6,  Lucien  F. 
Thurston  fr.  Aug.  18,  '46,  Fran.  Ortiz  fr.  Feb.  18,  '48;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sando- 
Tal  fr.  Dec.  1,  46,  Miffuel  Montoya  fr.  Sept.  22,  '48;  S.  Miguel,  Manuel  A. 
Vsca  fr.  Dec  1,  '46,  Herman  Grolman  fr.  Sept.  22,  '48;  Rio  Arriba,  Salvador 
Laoero  fr.  Dec  1,  '46,  Jos^  P.  Gallegos  fr.  Sept.  2,  '48;  P.  Jose  A.  Manza- 
Bares  fr.  Apr.  29,  '49.  Salv.  Lucero  fr.  Aug.  12,  '50;  Taos,  Comelio  Vigil  fr. 
Dec  1,  *46,  Vicente  Martin  fr.  Feb.  10,  '47,  Jose  M.  Valdes  fr.  Sept.  22,  '48, 
8.  H.  Quinn  fr.  Apr.  10,  '49,  Robt  Carey  fr.  June  19,  '49,  J.  M.  Valdes  fr. 
Feb.  15,  '50;  Valencia,  Jos^  M.  Sanchez  fr.  Jul.  16,  '47,  James  L.  Hubbell 
fr.  Sept.  22,  '48,  Manuel  A.  Otero  fr.  June  15,  '49,  Ramon  Luna  fr.  Apr. 
15,  '50;  Bernalillo,  Fran.  Sarracino  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46.  The  terms  end  Dec. 
22,  "50.     The  salaries  are  as  fixed  by  the  Kearny  code. 

^  Kew  Mexico,  Journal  qf  the  convsntion  qf  tJie  Territory ,  1849,  in  U.  S. 
Oo9t  Doc.,  31st  contf.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  93-104.  Rather 
strangelv  Mr  Ritch  does  not  mention  this  convention  at  all.  Ritclii  Legis, 
Bbte^Sod,  100.  The  meetings  were  held  Sept.  24-26th.  The  members  were, 
from  Bernalillo  co.,  Manuel  Armijo,  Ambrosio  Armijo,  Rio  Arriba,  Jos. 
Kaogle,  Salv.  Lucero;  S.  Miguel,  Greg.  Vigil,  Manuel  A.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana, 
Miguel  Montoya,  Fran.  T.  Vaca;  Sta  F^,  Manuel  ^varez,  E.  V.  Deroin,  W. 
Z.  Angney;  Taos,  Ceran  St  Vrain,  Ant.  J.  Martin,  Ant.  Leroux;  Valencia, 
Juan  J.  Sanchez,  Wm  C.  Skinner,  Mariano  Silva,  Ant.  J.  Otero,  Manuel  A. 
(HsrOb    Die  presideiit  was  the  cura,  Ant.  Jos^  Martinez,  sec.  J.  H.  Quinn, 
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clined  to  recognize  officially  the  acts  of  this  conven- 
tion ;  but  Smith  soon  started  for  Washington,  where, 
in  July  1850,  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  92  to  86,  after 
a  long  discussion,  refused  to  admit  him  as  a  delegate.'^ 
But  even  before  Delegate  Smith's  failure  to  secure 
recognition  for  New  Mexico  as  a  territory,  yet 
another  experiment  had  been  tried  in  the  form  of  an 
attempted  organization  as  a  state,  this  being  in  accord- 
ance with  advice  from  Washington."     By  proclamaion 

doorkeeper  E.  J.  Vaughn.  The  com.  to  report  a  plan,  etc.,  was  composed 
of  W.  Z.  Angney,  Jos.  Nangle,  Wm  C.  Skinner,  F.  T.  Vaca,  and  A.  J.  Otero. 
Gov.  Washington,  Justice  Houghton,  and  Sec.  Vigil  accepted  seats  in  the 
convention.  On  plan  there  was  a  majority  report  by  Skinner  and  a  minority 
report  by  Kaugle,  both  of  which  are  given.  Fran.  Sarracino  was  chosen  as 
suustitute  delegate  to  congress.  The  final  'instruction^'  as  adopted,  took 
the  form  of  a  series  of  modest  requests  for  aid  and  protection. 

^Oct.  16th,  J.  S.  Calhoun,  Ind.  agent,  to  sec.  interior.  CaL  <Mnd  y,  dfex., 
dfen.,  18S0,  p.  90-1:  debate  in  Cong.  Ohbe,  1849-60,  p.  1376-1406.  A  dele- 
gate from  Utah,  or  Deseret,  was  refused  adminion. 

^^  Nov.  19,  1849,  Sec  War  Crawford  to  Lieut. -col  Geo.  A.  McCall,  on  his 
way  to  join  his  re^ment  in  N.  Mex.,  in  CaL  and  y.  Mex,,  JHesa,,  1850,  p. 
280-1.  'Since  their  annexation  these  territories,  in  respect  to  their  civil 
govt,  have  in  a  great  measure  depende<l  on  the  officers  of  the  army  there  in 
command;  a  duty  it  is  considered  as  falling  beyond  their  appropriate  spheres 
of  action. .  .This  condition  has  arisen  from  the  omission  of  congress  to  pro- 
vile  suitable  governments,  and  in  regard  to  the  future  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ditfictiltics  of  the  past  are  still  to  be  encountered. .  .It  is  not 
doubted  that  the  |>e<>ple  of  X.  Mex.  desire  and  want  a  ^ovt  organised. .  .The 
question  rea<lily  recurs,  how  that  ffovt  can  be  supplied.  I  have  already 
a>l verted  to  past  and  still  existing  difficulties  that  have  retarded  and  may 
contiinio  to  retard  the  action  oi  the  U.  S.  in  respect  to  this  necessary 
and  first  want.  To  remove  it  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  part  of  the  duty 
of  officers  of  the  army,  on  whom,  under  the  necessities  of  the  case,  has  been 
devolved  a  jxartial  participation  in  their  civil  affairs.  It  is  therefore  deemed 
pro}>er  that  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  i>elieved  that  the  people  of  N.  Mex. 
are  required  to  await  tlic  movements  of  the  E»leral  govt,  in  relation  to  a  plan 
of  govt  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  internal  concerns.  The  constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  and  tlie  late  treaty  with  Mexico  guarantee  their  admission  into 
the  union  of  our  states,  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  congress.  Should 
the  people  of  N.  Mex.  "wish  to  take  any  steps  toward  this  object, .  .  .it  will 
be  your  duty,  and  the  duty  of  others  with  whom  you  are  associated,  not  to 
thwart  but  to  ailvance  their  wishes.  It  is  their  right  to  appear  before  con- 
gress and  ask  for  admission  into  the  union.'  Doubtless  similar  instructions 
were  Hcnt  to  other  officers. 

Divis,  El  iiriwjo.  111 -12,  gives  the  best  connected  narrative  of  political 
events  of  this  jhtio*!  in  N.  >lex.  He  says:  *  About  this  time  two  opi>osite 
parties  8i»rang  uo,  one  in  favor  of  a  state,  and  the  other  a  territorisd  govt, 
which  engemlered  a  deal  of  excitement  and  ill  feeling.  Several  large  public 
meetings  were  lield  by  the  resi>ective  parties  in  Sta  Fe.  ..At  one  of  these 
meetings  the  excitement  ran  so  high  that  it  almost  led  to  blootlshed '  (on 
account  of  Texan  comj)lication8,  of  which  more  presently).  'The  agitation 
of  the  question  of  a  Htite  govt  originated  with  the  national  administration. . . 
In  the  8|)ring  of  1849,  James  S.  Calhoun  went  to  N.  Mex.  as  Iml.  agent,  but 
upon  his  arrival  he  declared  that  he  had  secret  instructions  from  the  govt  at 
Wash,  to  induce  the  people  to  form  a  state  govt.    For  a  time  the  plan  receired 
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of  Governor  Monroe,  issued  in  April  1850,  a  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Santa  F6  the  ISth  of  May,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  H.  Quinn,  and  after  sessions 
of  ten  days  framed  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New 
Mexico.  This  document  prohibited  slavery,  and  fixed 
as  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  100th  and 
111th  meridians  respectively.^* 

It  was  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  military 
governor's  order  of  May  28th,  requiring  an  election 
to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  which  the  electors 
were  to  vote  on  a  separate  ballot  "for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, representatives  to  congress,  and  for 
senators  and  representatives  to  a  state  legislature  to 
convene  at  the  capital  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  July 
next.  It  being  provided  and  understood  that  the 
election  of  all  officers  can  only  be  valid  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  the  people,  and  otherwise 
null  and  void;  and  that  all  action  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  of  the  legislature  shall  re- 
main  inoperative  until  New  Mexico  be  admitted  as 

bat  little  rapport,  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  fall  an  excitement  was 
riiaed,  and  uoth  parties,  state  and  territorial,  published  addresses  to  the 
people,  the  former  being  headed  by  Calhoun,  Xlvarez,  and  Pillans,  and  the 
Utter  by  St  Vrain,  Houghton,  Beaubien,  and  others.     The  matter  continued 


to  be  discussed  without  much  effect  in  favor  of  the  state  until  the  spring  of 
1S50,  when  Gol  Geo.  A.  McCall  arrived  from  the  states,  upon  a  like  mission 
%M  Calhoun.  He  informed  the  people  that  no  territorial  govt  would  be 
granted  by  congress,  and  that  Pres.  Taylor  was  determined  that  N.  Mex. 
ahcmld  be  erected  into  a  state  govt,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  also  that  of  boundary  witn  Texas.  The  delegate  in  congress,  Mr  Smi^, 
wrote  home  to  the  same  effect.'  In  view  of  the  ne^^lect  of  congress,  threats 
of  Texas,  and  disgust  of  military  rule,  '  the  territorial  party  at  last  yielded 
and  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  a  state  govt.  Accordingly,  resolutions  to  that 
effect  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  Sta  Fe,  Apr.  20th,  and  also  requesting 


Col  Monroe  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  p^o^e  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  be  convened  on  the  15th  of  M^.'  The  proclamation  is 
found  in  U.  8,  OcvtDoe.,  Slst  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  60. 


^'This  constitation  in  its  essential  parts  is  given  in  the  Amer.  Quart. 
RegtMter,  iv.  582  et  seq.  I  have  not  found  the  journal  or  list  of  members,  but 
in  number  and  personnel  this  convention  was  probably  similar  to  that  of 
1849.  The  constitution  was  dated  Mav  2oth.  The  boundary  as  defined  was 
is  follows:  From  the  irrigating  dam  of  the  Rio  Grande  just  above  £1  Paso, 
east  to  100th  parallel,  north  to  Arkansas  River,  up  the  river  to  its  source, 
thence  by  a  straight  line  to  where  the  Rio  Colorado  is  intersected  by  the 
11 1th  parallel,  south  to  the  Gila,  up  the  Gila  to  the  intersection  of  the  west 
line  oi  N.  Mex.  as  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  boundary  com.,  along  the 
natioiial  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  that  river  to  the  place  of 
•tertiiig.  Davis  tells  ns  that  the  constitution  was  drafted  by  Joab  Houghton 
and  M.  F.  Toley. 
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a  state  under  said  constitution,  except  such  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  primary  steps  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  presentation  of  said  constitutionproperly 
before  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent government  shall  remain  in  full  force  until,  by  the 
action  of  congress,  another  shall  be  substituted."  "  At 
the  election  of  June  20th,  the  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  8,371  to  39;  while  Henry  Connelly  and 
Manuel  Alvarez  were  elected  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  by  a  large  majority  over  the  opposing  candi« 
lates,  Vaca  and  St  Vrain.  William  S.  Messervy  was 
chosen  as  representative  to  congresa" 

The  newly  elected  legislature  assembled  at  Santa 
¥6  at  the  beginning  of  July,  Alvarez  acting  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  of  Connelly.  Francis  A  Cun- 
ningham and  Richard  H.  Weightman  were  elected 
United  States  senators;  appointments  were  mode; 
and  elections  for  local  officials  were  ordered  for  August. 
The  intention  at  once  became  apparent  to  put  the  state 
government  into  immediate  and  full  operation,  without 
waiting  for  approval  from  Washington ;  to  put  an  end 
to  tlie  existing  rdgime,  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions clearly  expressed  in  Monroe's  proclamation.  This 
led  to  a  controversy,  into  the  developments  and  merits 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  minutely. 
The  military  governor  declared  the  election  proclama- 
tion, and  any  others  emanating  from  the  new  authori- 
ties, to  bo  null  and  void,  instructing  prefects  that  "the 
state  government  of  New  Mexico  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence, until  New  Mexico  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
union  as  a  state  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  that,  until  otherwise  determined  by  competent 
authority,  the  present  government  continues  and  will 

^'CJov.  Monroe's  procl.  of  May  28,  1850,  in  JV.  Mex,,  Corre^p.  on  CivU 
Affnirn^  18r>0,  ]).  93-4.  In  Cal.  the  date  and  manner  of  tlie  election  were 
iixcil  in  the  schedule  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  Gov.  Riley  in  his  procla- 
mation clearly  announced  his  intention  to  surrender  his  powers  to  the  new 
governor  if  the  constitution  should  be  ratified.  CaL  and  N.  Mex,,  Mess.,  1850, 
p.  858-9. 

^*  r.  S.  Ooi't  Doc,y  31st  cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Doc  26,  p.  16;  RUdis  Lej^ 
Blue-book,  100. 
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be  sustained."  And  this  position  he  successfully  main- 
tained to  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
arguments  of  his  adversaries,  who  rather  forcibly  cited 
as  a  precedent  for  Monroe  the  submission  of  Riley  in 
California  under  similar  circumstances.^^ 

Respecting  the  civil  status  of  the  newly  acquired 
territories  after  the  treaty  and  before  congressional 
action,  there  were  substantially  three  theories,  in  some 
phases  tolerably  distinct,  in  others  perplexingly  in- 
terlaced. First,  that  the  treaty  put  an  end  to  the 
Mexican  system  and  to  the  temporary  system  of  the 
military  regime,  leaving  no  government  at  all,  but  a 
right  on  the  part  of  congress  to  impose  a  government, 

^*aV(fir  MexicOt  Corregpondence  an  the  subject  qf  civil  affairs,  1850,  in  Slat  cong. 
2d  seas..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  1,  p.  92-109.  This  collection  includes,  Ist,  Monroe 
to  adj. -sen.,  Joly  16th,  a  report  of  the  whole  matter;  2d,  M.'s  procl.  of  May 
28th;  3^  M.  to  leffisL,  July  4th,  has  no  cominanication  to  make;  4th  and  5th, 
notes  of  M.  and  ^varez,  July  11th,  12th;  6th,  Alvarez  to  M.,  a  long  defence 
of  his  course,  or  of  the  state  govt.  He  claims  the  people  had  a  right  to  or- 
ganize a  civil  govt  without  consulting  the  mil.  gov.;  that  any  private  citizen 
mi^ht  have  issued  the  proclamation;  that  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legis- 
lation, the  people  of  N.  Mex.  had  as  ^ood  a  right  to  form  or  remodel  their 
old  system,  or  establish  a  new  one,  as  tne  people  of  N.  Y.  or  Va;  that  Mon- 
roe s  civil  power  could  be  no  creater  than  tliat  of  the  president;  and  that  the 
president  had  never  pretended  to  have  the  power  to  make  a  govt  for  N.  Mex., 
or  insist  on  the  old  one;  but  that  the  president's  instructions  and  all  others 
from  Wash,  simply  advised  temporary  submission  to  the  old  govt  as  exist- 
ing by  presumed  consent  of  the  people.  That  consent  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  a  new  govt  organized;  whicn  must  be  recognized,  until  congress  should 
refuse  to  sanction  it.  7th,  M.*s  reply  to  A.,  July  12th,  insisting  on  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  his  original  proof.,  and  on  a  continuance  of  the  old  regime 
pendinff  congressional  action;  8th,  A.  to  M.,  July  12th,  deploring  the  contro- 
versy, but  asserting  that  the  people  cannot  surrender  their  dearest  rights, 
etc. ;  9th,  mem.  of  legislative  action,  on  a  state  seal,  county  of  Socorro,  cen- 
»ttf  in  1852,  election  of  alcaldes,  etc.,  election  of  senators,  memorial  to  con- 
gress, etc.  A  sec.  state,  4  judges,  auditor,  and  treasurer  were  nominated  and 
confirmed  by  both  houses.  10th,  M.  to  adj. -gen.,  July  31  st,  enclosing  doc.; 
llth,  M.  ami  Calhoun  to  local  Indian  authorities,  assuring  them  that  no 
change  is  to  be  made,  June  29th;  12th,  M.  by  Sec.  Vigil  to  prefects,  July  2dd, 
directing  that  no  attention  be  paid  to  ^varez*  orders,  etc. ;  13th,  A.  's  procL 
of  July  20th  for  elections;  14th,  extract  of  the  legislature  s  law  on  elections; 
15th,  M.  to  adj. -gen.,  Aug.  26th,  transmitting  the  following  papers;  16th, 
resolutiona  of  the  house  and  senate,  signed  by  W.  Z.  Anguey,  speaker,  and 
Joseph  Mangle,  speaker,  July  15th,  approving  the  position  taken  uy  Alvarez; 
17th,  Lewis  D.  Shutz,  sec.  state,  July  17th,  transmitting  the  preceding  to 
Monroe;  18th,  Alvarez  to  people,  Aug.  8th,  no  officer  elected  or  appointed 
under  the  state  govt  will  attempt  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  until  after  Nov. 
Itt,  or  until  duly  commissioned  to  act  as  such.  (This  is  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  legislature,  and  may  indicate  a  kind  of  compromise.)  19th,  M.  by 
Vigil  to  prefects,  Aug.  9th,  no  obstruction  to  be  offered  to,  and  no  part  to  be 
taken  in,  the  state  elections  of  the  12th  Aug.,  but  officials  elected  are  not  to 
b9  recognized;  20th,  sec  war  to  M.,  Sept.  10th,  in  reply  to  M.'a  letter  of  July 
16ih,  the  difficulty  removed  by  act  of  congresa. 
HlflX.Aux.AirDN.MKx.   » 
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and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  pending  congressional 
action,  to  organize  one  for  themselves.  This  was  the 
settlers'  theory.  Second,  that  the  laws  of  New  Mexico, 
that  is,  the  Mexican  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  were 
still  in  force,  and  must  still  continue  in  force  till 
changed  by  competent  authority;  that  is,  by  that  of 
congress;  meanwhile  the  military  commandant  was 
civil  governor.  This  was  the  position  assumed  for  a 
time  by  Grovemor  Riley  of  California.^*  Third,  that 
the  temporary  system  of  the  military  interr^num, 
virtually  the  Mexican  law  as  modified  by  necessity, 
remained  in  force  as  a  de  facto  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  a  consent  presumed  as  an  alter- 
native of  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  could  be  changed 
only  by  congress.  This  theory,  in  a  practical  sense 
not  differing  much  from  the  second,  was  that  held  by 
the  administration  at  Washington,  and  inculcated  in 
various  instructions  to  officers  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  it  was  virtually  the  one  maintained  to 
the  end  in  the  former  territory.  Respecting  the  merits 
of  these  conflicting  theories  no  final  decision  was  ever 
rendered  by  competent  authority.  In  a  practical  sense, 
most  differences  were  slight.  No  one  seems  ever  to 
have  seriously  questioned  the  right  of  the  people  to 
organize  a  government  and  submit  it  to  congress  for 
approval.  The  administration  at  first  simply  advised 
them  to  submit  to  the  de  facto  government  resting  on 
their  presumed  consent,  but  a  later  administration 
favored  the  withdrawal  of  that  consent  and  the  ap- 
plication for  admission  as  states.  In  both  sections 
of  the  new  territory  this  was  done.  As  to  the  real 
status  of  the  new  governments  as  organized  before 
approval  or  disapproval  by  congress,  the  only  important 
practical  question  at  issue,  there  was  no  decision. 
Rilev  in  California,  under  instructions  from  Washingr- 
ton,  though  expressing  grave  doubts  on  the  legality 

^^Royce,  Cnliforniay  246  et  seq.,  the  best  treatment  of  the  whole  snbjeet 
extant,  is  '  aclvised  by  gooil  anthority  that  Riley's  position,  in  so  far  as  hA 
oonsidtcntly  held  to  it,  was  no  donbt  sounder  than  the  opposing  viewa.' 
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of  this  course,  surrendered  his  civil  authority,  and 
permitted  the  new  government  to  go  at  once  into 
operation,  as  indeed  he  had  promised  to  do  in  his 
order  for  the  election ;  this  being  in  a  sense  approved 
by  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state.  Monroe 
in  New  Mexico,  more  consistently  but  also  under  in- 
structions, inserted  in  his  election  order  a  condition 
which  was  subsequently  enforced.  The  people  as  rep- 
resented by  Alvarez  made  out  a  very  plausible  case, 
but  the  Washington  plans  must  not  be  disturbed,  and 
any  change  from  a  state  government  in  full  operation 
to  a  territorial  system  might  have  been  awkward. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  whole  matter  was 
manipulated  by  a  few  men  at  Santa  F^.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  ffold-seeking  new-comers  included  a  multitude 
of  l^liticians.  with  'a  right  smart  sprinkling'  of  men 
who  believed  themselves  statesman,  so  that  there  was 
a  strong  public  sentiment  on  various  matters ;  but  in 
New  Mexico  the  masses  took  little  or  no  interest  in 
theories  as  to  civil  government.  They  had  a  degree 
of  prejudice  against  the  existing  military  rule,  and 
partially  realized  the  desirability  of  a  permanent  civil 
system ;  but  the  various  conventions  and  petitions  and 
plans  in  no  sense  emanated  from  the  New  Mexicans, 
being  the  work  of  a  few  Americans  who  acted  for 
their  own  personal  interest  or  that  of  their  party  or 
section  in  the  states,  and  aroused  popular  enthusiasm 
only  slightly  by  false  appeals  to  native  fears — notably 
that  of  Texan  encroachment.  A  few  of  those  politi- 
cians thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  serve  them- 
selves by  mterfenng  with  the  plan  and  putting  the 
state  government  into  immediate  operation,  as  had 
been  done  in  California ;  but  their  attempt  was  not 
saccessful. 

Turning  from  Santa  ¥6  to  Washington,  I  find  it  by 
no  means  necessary  to  follow  congressional  debates, 
or  even  to  chronicle  the  many  successive  measures 
proposed  for  the  government  of  the  new  territories. 
Even  a  brief  rdsum^  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
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space  at  my  disposal  here,  and  the  subject  does  not 

Eroperly   belong    to   New   Mexican    history   at    alL 
iomewhat   more   attention  is   given   to   it  in   other 
volumes  of  this  series  on  California  ;^^  but  the  whole 
matter  belongs  to  the  great  national  controversy ;  and 
nothing  that  was  done  or  left  undone  in  New  Mexico, 
nothing  in  the  needs  or  wishes  of  the  people,  had  any 
real  weight  in  congress.     The  territory  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  necessity,  or  at  least  pro- 
priety, of  providing  for  it  a  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment was  obvious  to  all.     Neither  was  the  task  in 
itself  a  difficult  or  complicated  one.     The  south  pro- 
posed simply  to  extend  national  laws  over  the  new 
territories  by  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments.    This  was  on  its  face  a  natural  and  proper 
course,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  details 
might  have  been  readily  arranged.     But  a  controlling 
element  in  the  north  refused  to  admit  the  territories 
under  any  system,  except  with  conditions  prohibiting 
slavery.     The  south  had  made  the  war  expressly  to 
gain  new  southern  territory,  and  consequent  extension 
of  southern  power  in  the  national  councils.     The  north 
had  opposed  the  war  mainly  because  of  the  geographic 
position  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired.     This  opposi- 
tion had  failed,  as  had  the  attempt  to  make  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  conditional  on  the  Wilmot  proviso 
prohibiting  slavery;  but  now  the  north  was  stronger    - 
and  more  fully  aroused,  and  was  resolved  to  take  a  « 
firm  stand  against  the  extension  of  the  peculiar  insti-   - 
tution.      Southerners    maintained   their   right   under— 
tlie  constitution  of  holding  slaves  in  the  territories, 
tliough  many  doubted  that  any  considerable  portion, 
of  the  country  in  question  would  naturally  become  ia 
the  end  slave  territory;  they  held,  moreover,  that  if 
there   was   any  doubt   respecting   their   position,   or 
respecting  particular  points — such  as  the  effect  of  old 
Mexican  laws  abolishing  slavery — the  question  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts ;  they  favored  compromise, 

^'See  Hist.  CW.,  v.,  chap,  xxii.;  vL,  chap.  xiii. 
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founded  on  mutual  concessions,  such  as  the  admission 
of  free  and  slave  states  in  equal  numbers,  or  a  geo- 
graphic line  like  that  of  the  Missouri  compromise;  and 
they  protested  against  an  aggressive  and  offensive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  northerners,  who  would  lis- 
ten to  no  compromise,  and  would  give  southern 
institutions  no  standing  whatever  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired domain.  And  indeed,  the  northern  position 
was  radically  aggressive;  but  if  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  and  on  the  points  immediately  at  issue  there 
was  a  degree  of  unfairness,  it  was  believed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  political  trickery  on  the  other  side  that 
had  led  to  the  present  complication,  by  the  irrepres- 
sible nature  of  the  great  sectional  conflict  that  had 
begun,  and  especially  by  the  great  moral  question  at 
issue  between  slavery  and  freedom.  The  fight  in  con- 
gress was  a  long  and  bitter  one,  most  ably  fought  on 
both  sides;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  record  of  its 
details  and  the  discussion  of  its  merits  do  not  belong 
in  this  work.^® 

There  was,  however,  one  phase  of  this  controversy 

that  did  directly  affect   New  Mexico,  and  in  which 

lier  people  took  a  real  interest,  though  their  wishes 

had  very  little  weight  in  congress;  and  this  was  the 

ouestion   of  eastern   boundary.     As  we  have   seen, 

Texas  had  claimed  since  1836  the  Rio  Grande  from 

its  mouth  to  its  source  as  her  western  bound,  relying, 

so  far  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  rely  on  anything 

l)ut  repeated  asseverations,  on  the  treaty  signed  by 

Santa  Anna  as  a  prisoner — a  treaty  never  confirmed 

but  always  repudiated  by  Mexico,  and  never  entitled 

to  the  slighest  consideration  from  any  point  of  view. 

'For  two  centuries  and  a  half  New  Mexico  had  been 

Tuled  continuously  as  a  Spanish  and  Mexican  province, 

and  Texas  had  never  for  a  day  exercised  any  sort  of 

jorisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  province,  but  had, 

<m  the  contrary,  been  disastrously  defeated  in  her  only 

*8m  Coi^rtmkmal  Okbe^  1845-50,  29th  to  Slat  cong.,  as  per  index  head- 
fcHi^  N.  M«noo^  OUifofiii%  U^i,  Texas,  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  Compro- 
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attempted  invasion.  As  I  have  before  stated  or  im- 
plied, the  claim  of  Texas  as  against  Mexico  or  New 
Mexico  never  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  or  jus- 
tice. But  against  the  United  States  after  the  treaty 
of  1848,  the  claim  assumed  m  some  respects  a  difi*erent 
aspect.  In  annexing  Texas  the  United  States  had  in 
a  sense  taken  her  side  in  the  boundary  dispute  against 
Mexico;^*  and  they  had  still  more  definitely  assumed 
that  ground  by  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  invasion  and  declara- 
tion of  war.  Again  during  the  military  occupation, 
while  from  motives  of  policy  the  Texan  claim  was 
virtually  ignored  by  Kearny  and  his  successors,  yet 
in  reply  to  the  complaints,  or  inquiries,  of  Texas,  the 
president  explained  that  the  civu  government  organ- 
ized as  a  temporary  expedient  at  Santa  Fd  was  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  interfering  with  the  ulti- 
mate rights  of  Texas ;  *^  and  the  militwy  governor  was 
a  little  Later  instructed  definitely  not  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  Texan  authority  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande."^  Thus  while  the  administration  gradually 
assumed  the  ground  that  there  was  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  congress  and  the  state,  yet  in  an  important 
sense  the  national  government  was  committed  to  the 
justice  of  the  Texan  claim.  Meanwhile  the  Texans 
at  home  and  at  Washington  constantly  asserted  their 
claim  with  an  earnestness  that  almost  leads  the  reader 

**  Tnie«  in  the  act  of  annexation  there  was  an  adjustment  of  boundaries 
left  to  congresin;  but  this  adjustment  mu^ht  naturally  and  properly  be  re- 
garded as  affecting  the  rights  of  Mexico  only.  It  furnished,  however,  a  some- 
what  plausible  Itasis  for  a  different  view. 

*  A.  Mex.  and  Mess.,  July  24,  1848. 

^^  •  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  instructions  which  is  in  the  follow- 
ing wordn:  '*In  regard  to  tliat  part  of  what  the  Mexicans  called  N.  Mexico, 
lying  eajit  of  the  Kio  Grande,  the  civil  authority  which  Texas  has  established 
or  may  cst^iblish  there  is  to  be  respected,  and  in  no  manner  interfered  with  by 
the  military  force  in  that  department,  otherwise  than  to  lend  aid  on  proptf 
occasions  in  sustaining  it,"  I  have  to  remark  that  it  is  not  expected  xexas 
will  umlertake  to  extend  her  civil  government  over  the  remote  region  deng- 
nated ;  but  should  she  do  so,  you  will  confine  your  action,  under  the  oUum 
above  cited,  to  arranging  your  command  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  oome  into 
contiict  with  the  authorities  so  constituted.  On  the  claim  of  Texu  to  any  or 
the  whole  of  N.  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  QrandeL  it  is  not  neoeasarr  to  giT*  an 
opinion,  as  congress  and  that  atate  alooo haT«  viepower  of  adjnsfcuiff  it'  Sob 
war  to  com.  N.  Mez.  Manh  jH^  IMf^         tLmadJT.  JtaL,  JTml,  iSot ft,  fflL 
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to  think  they  really  believed  it  a  just  one;  and  the 
state  had  also  contracted  a  debt,  based  on  the  *full 
extent'  of  its  domain,  so  that  the  interests  and  rights 
of  'innocent  third  parties'  became  involved.  To  dis- 
member New  Mexico  would  be  an  outrage ;  still,  some* 
thing  wisis  due  to  Texaa 

I  find  no  very  definite  record  of  what  occurred  in 
this  connection  at  Santa  F^ ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
Texan  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  organize  a  county 
government  for  New  Mexico,  to  give  that  county  a 
right  to  one  representative,  to  pass  acts  regulating 
the  militia,  to  establish  a  judicial  circuit,  and  to 
appoint  a  judge  to  hold  court  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.**  Says  Davis:  "Early  in  the  spring  of  1850 
Texas  sent  a  commissioner,  Robert  S.  K^eighbors,  into 
New  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  divide  the  country 
east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  into  several  counties  of  that 
state,  and  to  hold  elections  in  them  for  county  oflScers. 
Upon  the  mission  of  Neighbors  being  known,  it  was 
loudly  denounced  in  public  meetings  throughout  the 
territory,  and  a  very  strong  opposition  was  raised 
against  him  and  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  time  and  places  for  an 
election,  but  nobodv  went  to  the  polls,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground.       In  congress,  while  Texan  repre- 

''See  NUtM*  Reg,,  Izxiv.  211,  224,  with  references  to  the  Sta  Fi  Republican^ 
which  joanud  thinks  Texas  would  do  well  to  go  slow  if  she  wishes  to  avoid  a 
ooat  of  tar  and  feathers  for  her  representatives.  The  judge  who  started  for 
Sta  F^  to  hold  court  is  called  Beard. 

"DofM*  El  Oringo,  110-11.  He  adds  that  the  state  party  favored  Nei^- 
bors  and  the  Texan  scheme,  while  the  territorial  part^  took  the  opposite 
riew;  bat  this  seems  hardly  possible,  as  there  was  nothing  west  of  the  river 
to  make  a  state  of.  Probauly  the  territorial  party  tried  to  make  capital 
•gainst  their  opponents  by  charging  them  with  secret  favor  to  Texas.  Ace 
to  Ford  in  Crembaur'B  Route  to  toL,  4,  Maj.  Neighbors  was  accompanied  by 
B.  C.  Sullivan,  A.  D.  Neal,  and  Dr  John  S.  Ford,  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
•tarting  in  March  1849.  Says  Thrall,  Hist.  Texan,  360:  <In  1847  Gov.  Hen- 
diraoa  nad  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  our  claim  to  Sta  F^;  and 
bk  1848  »  bill  passed  the  legislature  extending  the  laws  of  Texas  over  that 
Mtkn  of  N.  Hex.  east  of  the  Bio  Grande  River,  and  Jud^  Beard  was  sent 
wmm  to  hold  distotot  court     Col  Munroe  paid  no  attention  to  the  Texaa 

Pf  wad,  gtoeeeded  to  order  an  election  of  a  territorial  delegate  to  the  U.  S. 

^^n^    wr.  Wood  nqiiested  the  legislature  to  put  the  whole  military 

^  ^Im  AiHiii  vndar  Kb  oontrol,  that  he  might  enforce  the  claim;  but  in 

■ia  dipi  at  Washington  he  was  notified  that  if  Texas 

nioa  ol  Sta  Fe  the  Tezani  would  be  treated  «• 
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sentatives  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  on 
the  unquestionable  validity  of  their  claim,  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  southern 
members,  on  its  original  merits;  but  in  this,  as  in 
every  phase  of  the  whole  matter,  all  was  merged  in 
the  slavery  issue.  Texas  was  a  slave  state,  and  east- 
ern New  Mexico,  if  decided  to  be  a  part  of  Texas, 
would  be  an  immense  territory  gained  at  once  for  the 
south,  wliatever  might  be  the  final  result  farther 
west.  This  was  the  only  real  strength  of  the  Texan 
claim  in  congress  beyond  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Texans  themselves,  among  whom,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  new  motive  soon  became  potent  in  the 
matter.  This  phase  of  the  slavery  question  also 
caused  northern  members  to  favor  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment  in  New  Mexico,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  even  if 
slavery  could  not  be  prohibited. 

Early  in  1850  the  great  battle  in  congress  reached 
its  height,  and  so  hot  and  bitter  had  the  struggle  be- 
come that  conservative  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  sectional  con- 
flict, which  might  disrupt  the  union.  Therefore  the 
idea  of  compromise  gradually  gained  ground,  even 
among  northern  members.  A  new  and  wonderful  in- 
dustrial development  and  growth  of  population,  result- 
ing from  the  discovery  of  gold,  had  not  only  fitted 
California  for  immediate  statehood,  but  had  made  it 
apparent  that  slavery  could  never  exist  in  the  north, 
though  the  south  still  made  a  struggle  for  a  possible 
slave  state  of  the  future  in  southern  California.  In 
Texas,  the  idea  of  relinquishing  the  claim  to  New 
Mexico  for  a  money  consideration  from  the  United 
States  rapidly  grew  in  favor,  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported at  Washington  by  a  lobby  representing    the 

intruders.  In  the  heat  of  the  controversy  some  of  our  writers  contended  that 
if  the  delegjito  from  N.  Mex.  was  admitted  to  his  seat  in  congress,  the  Texas 
delegates  should  withdraw,  and  the  state  resume  her  seoarate  nationality. 
This  question,  like  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt,  was  left  for  the 
next  administration. '  In  the  2d  sess.  of  the  30tn  cong.  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  of  this  Texan  matter  without  definite  results.  Cong,  Glohe, 
1848-9. 
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state  creditors.  In  January  Mr  Clay  introduced  in 
tlie  senate  a  series  of  compromise  resolutions,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  in  variously  modified  forms,  aflforded 
matter  for  a  complicated  and  exciting  debate  of  six 
months.  These  resolutions  were  not  adopted,  and 
various  compromise  bills,  embodying  provisions  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  were,  as  a  whole,  defeated ; 
but  nevertheless  the  ideas  involved  became  firmly 
rooted,  and  enough  conservative  votes  on  each  side 
were  gained  to  adopt  separately  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, which  became  laws  in  September. 

By  this  action  the  south  gained  a  more  satisfactory 
fugitive  slave  law  than  had  before  existed;  while  the 
north  secured  the  prohibition  of  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     California  was  admitted  as  a 
free  state.     New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the 
Test  of  the  newly  acquired  domain,  were  admitted  as  ter- 
Titories,  without  conditions  prohibiting  slavery.     And 
-finally,  Texas  was  paid  $10,000,000,   about   half  of 
which  amount  may  be  regarded  as  having  gone  to  pay 
for  her  New  Mexican  claim.     Thus  each  portion  of  the 
region  wrested  from  Mexico  got  the  government  best 
suited  to  its  condition,  and  so  far  as  local  interests, 
rights,  and  needs  were  concerned,  the  solution  was  emi- 
nently a  satisfactory  one.     It  was  hardly  less  so  as  a 
temporary  compromise  of  the  great  sectional  struggle. 
The  south  won  the  main  point  at  issue  by  defeating 
all  measures  designed  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, but  lost  a  possible  chance  of  malcing  southern 
California  a   slave   state;    while   the   north,  though 
forced  to  recede  from  its  original  uncompromising  po- 
sition, gained  a  free  state,  and  made  no  permanent 
concession  to  slavery,  since  the  great  question  of  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territories  was  left  open — 
to  be  fought  out,  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom, 
in  the  greatest  war  of  modem  times. 

The  senate  passed  the  Texas  boundary  bill  on  the 
7th,  and  the  bill  providing  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico  on  the  15th  of  August;  the  two  bills 
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were  joined  by  the  house,  came  back  to  the  senate  on 
September  9th,  and  were  signed  by  the  president  on 
the  same  day.  The  act  was  not,  however,  to  go  into 
effect  until  the  general  assembly  of  Texas  should  have 
formally  accepted  the  boundary,  which  was  done  on 
the  25th  of  November."  The  territory,  as  thus  organ- 
ized in  1850,  included  substantially  the  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  of  later  years,**  with  a  small  part  of  Colo- 
rado. Congress  reserved  the  right  to  divide  the 
territory,  or  to  attach  any  portion  of  it  to  any  other 
territory  or  state.  When  admitted  as  a  state,  New 
Mexico  was  to  be  received  with  or  without  slavery  as 
her  constitution  might  prescribe.  The  new  govern-, 
ment  did  not  go  into  actual  operation  at  Santa  F^ 
until  March  1851;  and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
memorial  of  the  legislature,  received  in  congress  after 
the  passage  of  the  territorial  bill,  excited  some  fears, 
real  or  pretended,  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
north  to  admit  the  state  after  all;  also  that  Senator- 
elect  Weiglitraan  made  his  appearance,  and  vainly 
tried  to  collect  his  mileage  of  $2,000  on  the  plea,  sup- 
ported by  several  in  the  senate,  that  his  position,  so 
far  as  mileaf^e  was  concerned,  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  senators  from  California.^ 

"I  tike  this  date  from  ThrdlVa  HisL  Tfxw,  367.  In  U,  S,  Govt.  Dor,, 
Slat  cong.,  2<i  tiess.,  U.  £x.  Doc.  8,  is  the  message  from  Texas,  formally  an- 
nouncing the  agreement. 

^  The  bouiuuiry  was  as  follows:  '  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  Kiver 
where  the  lK)undary  line  with  the  repuulic  of  Mcx.  Grosses  the  same;  thence 
eastwardly  with  the  said  boundary  line  to  the  Rio  Grande;  thence  following 
the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  parallel  of  the  32^  north  lat. ;  tlience 
east  with  said  degree,  to  its  intersection  with  the  103**  long,  wcdt  of  Green- 
wich;  tiiencc  north  with  said  degree  of  long,  to  the  parallel  of  38°  north  lat.; 
thence  west  with  said  i>arallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre;  thenee 
soutli  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  37"  north  lat. ;  thence  west  with 
said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia; thence  with  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.'  Tliat  part 
lying  west  of  long.  lOO"*  was  detached  in  1863  to  form  Anxona;  and  that  part 
above  lat.  37**  in  IS67  was  attached  to  Colorado.  There  was  also  a  laree  a'U 
ditiou  in  ]8r>4  by  the  Gadsden  purchase,  most  of  which  was  detachod  witil 
Arizona.  Utah  as  organized  in  1850  included  the  later  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
those  [)art8  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  which  lie  south  of  lat.  42"  antl  west  of 
the  mountains.  There  was  a  little  strip  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mez- 
ico,  lying  between  lat.  38%  the  mountains,  and  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  in  the  final  settlement  of  1850. 

^('owj.  Olobe,  1849-4K),  p.  1808,  1828,  1938-4^,  194S<9.  See  also^  on  tin 
general  subject  of  the  debate  jyuL  fiaal  MttlMiieftt^  BenUm**  IMhUu^  zvi  698« 
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The  treaty  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  about  120,000  Indians  as  was  estimated  at  the 
time,  over  one  fourth  of  which  number  were  in  New 
Mexico,  or  a  still  greater  proportion  if  all  on  the 
frontiers  were  included.  The  government  had  assumed 
the  obligation  of  protecting  the  province  from  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  tribes,  an  obligation  it  could  by  no 
means  fulfil,  especially  in  the  first  years.  The  military 
force  was  altogether  inadequate,  the  local  authorities 
had  little  skill  or  experience,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Americans  was  even  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Mexicans  in  earlier  times.  Never  had  the  condition 
of  the  province  in  this  respect  been  worse  than  in 
1848-50.  Doubtless  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
was  due  largely  to  unavoidable  results  of  the  late  war, 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  Missouri  volunteers  in 
1846-7,  to  delays  in  substituting  a  proper  force  of 
regulars  in  1848-9,  and  especially  to  bitterness,  dis- 
sensions, and  lack  of  confidence  between  the  Americans 
and  Mexicans  growing  out  of  the  revolt  of  1 847.  The 
Navaios  and  Apaches  were  as  always  the  country's 
chief  terror,  anftheir  raids  for  murder  and  plunder 
were  unceasing.  The  Navajos,  who  were  rich  and 
prosperous  at  home  as  well  as  valiant  warriors,  made 
the  stealing  of  live-stock  a  regular  business  by  which 
to  increase  their  wealth,  openly  declaring  that  they 
would  long  ago  have  exterminated  the  Mexicans  had 
it  not  been  deemed  more  profitable  to  use  them  as 
shepherds.  The  Apaches  came  to  regard  their  raids 
as  a  legitimate  occupation,  their  only  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood;  and  they  were  generally  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  disreputable  gang  of  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican traders,  through  whom  they  carried  on  a  profitable 
trade  in  stolen  articles,  including  women  and  children 
captured  in  the  Sonora  towns,  they  being  sometimes 
at  peace  with  Chihuahua,  and  drawing  regular  supplies 
at  Janos.     The  pueblo   Indians  were  peaceable  and 

A>  ^— ^  Qmr.  Btgkkr,  it.  64-00;  ▼.  9-^1,  86-7.  537-9;  y&rth  Amer,  Review, 
-^%  Imi^^sBkL  U.  8.,  499;  Ckukey^iPoL  Text-book,  117-19. 
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well  disposed  toward  the  Americans,  but  their  status 
involved  many  perplexing  problems  to  be  solved  under 
conditions  that  were  far  from  favorable. 

James  S.  Calhoun  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  in  July 
1849,  with  a  commission  as  Indian  agent  for  the  ter- 
ritory. He  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent official,  who,  while  he  could  do  little  toward 
putting  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  savages,  per- 
formed well  his  duty  of  reporting  to  the  government 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the  measures  and  means 
required  for  the  country's  protection.  His  correspond- 
ence of  1849-51  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  numbers  and  disposition  of 
the  different  tribes,  advice  as  to  the  appointment  of 
subagents  and  stationing  of  garrisons,  earnest  appeals 
on  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  immediately  increasing 
the  military  force,  and  a  mention  of  many  events  of 
Indian  warfare.^     Besides  Calhoun's  correspondence, 

^  Ciflhotin'j*  Hrj^nrU  of  an  Imlian  agent  at  Sta  Fi,  1849-^1.  The  corresp. 
of  1S41)  is  foiiiul  in  3l8t  cong.  Ist  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  191-228;  that  of 
lS49-rK),  in  Slst  cong.  2d  aess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  p.  125-43,  and  that  of 
1850-1,  in  32d  cong.  1st  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  448-67.  These  references 
also  include  Calhoun  8  instructions,  etc.,  and  a  few  communications  from 
other  men  on  Ind.  affairs.  He  was  appointed  April  7,  1849,  at  a  s^ilary  of 
$1,5(K),  the  M'holo  expense  of  the  agency  not  to  exceed  $3,800.  Gov.  Bents 
report  of  1841)  was  furnished  as  a  sort  of  base  on  which  to  build  up  informa- 
tion, lie  arrived  at  Sta  Fe  July  22d.  In  his  reiwirt  of  Oct.  4th  he  gives  the 
Pueblo  population  as  6,524  above  5  years  of  age,  not  including  the  ^loquis,  as 
per  census  of  1S47;  and  in  this  and  other  reports  he  dwells  on  the  importance 
of  protecting  and  inijjroving  these  superior  natives,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  of  policy.  The  Pueblos,  by  reason  of  their  thrift,  were  favorite  victims 
of  the  savage  raids.  Oct.  5th,  Bent's  Fort  has  been  burned  by  the  owners; 
Ind.  more  trouldesonie  than  ever;  *  this  whole  country  requires  a  thorough 
purging,  which  can  \vd  accomplished  only  by  a  thorough  exploration  of  every 
nole  and  corner  in  it. . .  Military  roads  should  he  opened,  and  posts  and 
depots  established.'  Oct.  13th,  'But  a  short  time  since  a  band  said  to  be 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  well  known  in  Sta  Fe,  ordered,  in  the  name 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  to  furnish  them  with  25  horses  and  to  call 
upon  the  quartermaster  in  Sta  Fe  for  payment.  The  ortler  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  Ind.  do  not  yet  understand  the  contrivance  by  which  they 
lost  their  horses.'  Oct.  15th,  the  Zuflis  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  form 
a  combination  of  Pueblos  which  can  defeat  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  if  arms 
are  furnished  by  U.  8.,  and  especially  if  the  operations  of  the  roving  traders, 
who  sell  arms  and  circulate  false  reports,  etc.,  can  be  stopped.  Calhoun  has 
much  to  say  of  the  harm  done  by  these  traders  who  are  never  molested  by 
the  s<avages;  an<i  he  thinks  there  is  a  chiss  of  Mexican  citizens,  including 
some  priests,  who  stir  up  trouble  delil>erately  with  a  view  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can  settlers  out  of  the  country.  Diihculties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
A[>ach(;s  live  on  both  sides  of  the  Mex.  boundary  are  also  noted.  *  Expend 
your  million  now,  if  necessary,  that  you  may  avoid  the  expenditure  of  homknii 
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the  records  on  this  subject,  if  far  from  complete,  are 
somewhat  voluminous,  and  not  without  interest ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  use  of 
them  here,  since  I  have  no  space  for  a  chronologic 
catalogue  of  depredations  and  resulting  campaigns. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  Indian  warfare  in  these  coun- 
tries for  centuries  is  made  up  of  items,  for  all  of  which 
one  record  might  almost  suffice  if  blanks  were  left  to 
be  filled  in  with  dates,  names,  and  localities.  Watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity,  the  savages  attack  some  rancho 
or  settlement,  kill  few  or  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  resistance  offered,  and  run  oft'  as  many 
stolen  animals  as  possible.  The  alarm  is  given  at  the 
nearest  post,  and  a  party  of  regulars,  generally  reen- 
forced  by  volunteers,  sets  out  in  pursuit.  Often  the 
savages  cannot  be  overtaken  before  the  horses  of  the 
pursuers  are  worn  out  or  their  supplies  exhausted.  If 
overtaken,  they  lose  part  or  all  of  their  plunder,  and 
generally  a  few  lives ;  but  they  also  kill  a  few  soldiers, 
and  charge  the  difference  to  profit  and  loss,  hoping  for 
better  luck  next  time.  Occasionally,  by  a  combined 
movement  of  troops,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  move- 

heraafter.'  The  Ind.  should  be  confined  to  certain  limits,  and  made  to  realize 
the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  If  allowed  to  roam,  they  will  never  keep  their 
treaty  promises.  Asencies  should  be  established  at  Taos,  to  include  the 
Yutas,  at  Zufii  for  the  Navajos,  and  at  Socorro  to  look  after  Apaches  and 
Comanches.  For  a  year,  at  least,  there  should  be  a  subagent  in  every  pueblo. 
Kov.  17th,  suggestions  on  amendments  of  the  act  of  congress  on  trade,  etc., 
with  Ind.  A&ch  29,  1850,  explanation  of  a  map  showing  Ind.  tribes  and 
{NiebloflL  March  30th,  plans  and  financial  estimates.  March  31st,  four  re- 
turned captives  and  their  stories.  In  Oct.  the  Moquis  sent  a  deputation  to 
leam  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  govt  toward  them,  complain  of  Navajo 
depredations,  claim  that  their  pueblo  of  Oraibe  can  turn  1(X)  warriors.  In 
the  aatamn  of  1850  the  savages  were  somewhat  less  troublesome,  but  in  the 
■prinff  of  1851  were  worse  thim  ever.  The  losses  of  live-stock  in  Sta  Ana  and 
oemiQillo  counties  in  1846-50,  exclusive  of  govt  animals,  are  given  as  150,231 
iheep,  893  horses,  761  mules  and  asses,  and  1,234  cows.  (In  BarUett's  Pera, 
Narr.,  u.  386,  the  total  losses  in  1846-50  are  given  as  453,293  sheep, 
12,887  mules,  7,050  horsee,  and  31,581  cattle.  See  also  35th  cong.  1st  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  123.)  There  is  much  complaint  from  natives  respecting  the  in- 
eflSdent  manner  in  which  the  troops  pursue  the  raiders.  In  1851  Calhoun 
WIS  governor,  but  continued  to  report  many  details  of  Ind.  affairs,  and  on 
Aag.  31tt  writes:  'Without  a  dollar  in  our  territorial  treasury,  without 
'"  MIS  of  war,  without  anUiority  to  call  out  our  militia,  without  the  co- 
on of  the  military  authorities  of  this  territory,  and  with  numberless 
'  "   aad  ealli  for  protection,  do  you  not  perceive  I  must  be  sadly  em- 
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ments  in  some  particular  direction,  a  tribe  is  forced  to 
make  a  treaty,  which  is  observed  as  long  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  Indians  seems  to  require  it.  It  must  be 
added  that  outrs^e  and  bad  faith  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Indians;  but  were  frequent  on  both 
sides,  so  far  as  individuals  and  small  parties  were  con- 
cerned, neither  side  having  to  go  far  back  for  plausible 
pretexts.  '  The  Americans  had  better  arms  than  the 
Mexicans  of  earlier  times,  and  there  was  less  red  tape 
in  the  fitting-out  of  their  expeditions;  but  for  some 
years  they  had  less  experience  in  this  kind  of  warfare, 
their  movements  were  slower  and  more  in  accordance 
with  military  rules,  they  did  not  know  the  country  so 
well,  and  their  general  success,  as  compared  with  that 
of  their  predecessors,  was  not  remarkable.** 

^  WashingUm's  Reports,  1849,  3lst  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  5,  p.  IM 
-14,  give  many  items.  On  May  30th  the  Apaches  killed  10  persons  in  Abi- 
^uitl  valley,  and  Capt.  Chapman  pursuing  killed  20,  losing  two.  Also  /c/.,  pt 
1.,  p.  91,  93-4,  rcpt  of  see.  war;  id,,  pt  iii.,  p.  951-4,  994-1102;  /</.,  acts  and 
resoL,  222-9.  A  campaign  of  Maj.  Steen  in  July  is  dencribed  in  Rodenbough^s 
EfxrgkuU  to  CafUm  with  Vie  £d  Dragoons,  163-4.  Some  items  of  1848  in  XUes* 
Reg,,  Lzxiv.  68,  224,  251;  Lzxv.  340.  Inspector-general  (tco.  A.  McCall's 
Letters  from  the  Frontiers,  Phil.,  1868,  p.  490  et  seq.,  contains  two  very  valuable 
reports  of  July  and  Dec.  1850  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  in- 
cludincr  much  information  respecting  tlie  Indians,  and  the  best  methods  of 
controlling  them.  The  author  believes  that  the  future  prosperity  of  N.  Mcx. 
'  Hill  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  impression  now  to  be  made  on  these 
Indians.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  if  they  are  not  in  the  beginning  im- 
pressed  with  the  ability  and  the  settled  purpose  of  the  U.  S.  to  chastise  those 
who  plunder  and  murder  its  citizens,  if  acts  of  this  kind,  now  of  almost 
monthly  occurrence,  and  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  military 
force  to  check,  are  continued  longer  unpunished,  the  Ind.  will  hold  us  in  the 
contempt  with  which  thev  now  look  upon  the  Mexicans,  whom  they  have 
wantonly  robbed  and  murdered  for  two  centuries.  And  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences will  be  sooner  or  later  a  war  with  the  surrounding  tribes.'  Toward 
the  Pueblos,  10,000  in  number,  a  mQd  and  conciliatory  and  helpful  policy 
should  be  shown,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  make  them  friends  and 
allies.  The  Navajos,  10,800,  the  richest  of  all  and  most  civilized,  except  the 
Moquis,  might  probably  by  a  strong  military  force  in  their  country,  to  show 
that  a  treaty  is  somethmg  more  than  idle  talk,  be  induced  to  settle  perma- 
nentlv  like  the  Pueblos,  and  thus  in  time  be  controlled,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  invaluable  as  allies.  The  Moquis,  thought  to  number  2,450,  are 
friendly,  and  their  friendship  should  be  cultivated  in  every  way.  The  Yutas, 
4,00 J  or  5,000,  do  not  extend  their  raids  far  south,  though  they  often  aid  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches.  They  might  easily  be  held  in  check  if  the  Navajos  were 
friendly.  The  Comanches,  over  12,000,  rarely  commit  depredations  in  K. 
Mex.,  but  join  tlie  Apaches  in  raids  for  live-stock  and  captives  in  Chihuahua, 
also  trading  their  plunder  with  N.  Mexicans.  The  Apaches,  some  4,000  ex- 
clusive of  the  Gila  bands,  seem  to  be  incorrigible  robbers,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  living.  Possibly  they  may  be  improved,  but  il  will  take  time,  and 
at  first  they  must  be  fed  while  some  scheme  is  being  devised  and  put  in  prac- 
tice.    The  least  force  that  can  sufiice  for  the  present  protection  of  the  country 
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Colonel  Doniphan's  treaty  with  the  Navajos  in  1846, 
a  treaty  which  had  no  effect  whatever,  has  been  noted 
in  the   preceding  chapter.     Colonel  Newby  made  a 
similar  expedition   and   treaty  in    1848.*^     In    1849 
Major   Washington  repeated  the  operation,  starting 
from  Jemes  on  August  2 2d  with  350  men,  and  being 
accompanied  by  Indian-agent  Calhoun.     On  the  30th 
at  Tunicha  several  hundred  Navajos  were  met  who 
professed  a  wiUingness  to  submit  to  the  United  States, 
attributing  recent  depredations  to  bad  and  uncontrol- 
lable men  of  their  tribe.     They  gave  up  some  animals 
and  began  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty;  but  there  was 
a  dispute  about  a  horse,  and  when  Washington  ordered 
its  seizure  the  Indians  ran  awav  and  were  fired  at,  los- 
ing several  men,  including  their  great  chief  Narbona, 
On  the  6th  of  September  the  army  reached  the  Chelly 
Cafion,  where  on  the  9th  a  treaty  of  'lasting  peace* 
was  signed.     The  Indians  gave  up  three  captives  and 
some  property,  agreeing  to  surrender  the  rest  at  Jemes 
a  month  later.    The  return  march  was  by  way  of  Zufli, 
Lfaguua,  and  Alburquerque.     The  Navajos,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  did  not  appear  at  Jemes  as  agreed,  but 
they  had  a  good  excuse,  having   been  informed,  as 
they  said,  by  Mexican  traders — after  they  had  col- 
lected the  plunder  and  set  out  for  the  rendezvous — 
that  the  Americans  were  coming   to  attack   them.** 
^mong  the  most  notable  of  Indian  outrages  was  the 
Icilling  of  White  and  party  of  seven  or  eight  at  Point 
of  Kocks  on  the  way  from  the  states  to  Santa  F^,  in 

Ss  2,200  men,  of  whom  at  least  1,400  should  be  mounted.     Stations  are  sng- 

.geatad  for  the  detachments,  including  450  men  in  the  Navajo  country,  4S0 

ajnong  the  eastern  Apaches,  and  300  on  the  Gila.     See  abio  on  Ind.  afibirs  of 

1850,  reports  of  sec.  mt.  and  com.  ind.  affairs  in  31  st  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex, 

Boc  1,  p.  28-30,  423;  IcL,  pt  ii  67-75,  292-300;  Id.,  Sen.  Doc.  26,  p.  5,  10- 

19;  36th  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Mis.  Doc  45;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ind,,  iii.  no.  45,  47; 

iv.  14-16;  V.  5-6,  10-14;  Braeket^s   U.  8,  Cav.,  127-8;  and  Crenumys  L\fe 

amomg  the  Apaches,  passim.    This  author  spent  some  6  months  at  the  Copper 

mine  near  the  Gilik,  with  the  boundary  commission. 

*Imd,  Af,  Bepi,  1868,  p.  188. 

*  Waskinffton*s  Reports,  111-16,  including  the  treaty;  Calhoun* s  Reports, 
9Q2-10;  and  especially  Simpson* s  Journal.     In  the  Ind,  Aff.  Rept,  1858,  p.  188, 
it  is  stated  that  after  this  treaty  the  Navajos  reached  the  settlements  oefore 
the  soldiers,  and  atob  mules  alxnoet  in  sight  of  the  Sta  Fe  flag-staffl 
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October  1849.  Mrs  White  and  daughter  of  ten  years 
were  at  first  spared  by  the  Apaches,  but  the  former 
was  soon  killed.  Calhoun  made  every  possible  effort, 
and  congress  voted  $1,500,  to  effect  the  girls  rescue, 
but  without  success." 

• 

The  annals  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early  years  of 
American  occupation  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  geographical  and  other  scientific  in- 
formation about  the  countrv  acquired  and  published 
at  this  period — or  rather  or  the  various  explorations 
by  which  this  information  was  gained  and  of  the 
books  where  it  may  be  found,  for  obviously  my  space 
will  permit  nothing  more.  A.  Wislizenus  left  Inde- 
pendence in  May  1846,  with  Speyer's  trading  caravan, 
and  from  Santa  F6  went  to  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua, 
finally  joining  Doniphan's  army  as  physician.  His 
tour  was  mainly  scientific  in  its  purposes,  and  the  re- 
sultiuii:  memoir  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
original  and  valuable  data  on  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
the  regions  farther  south. ^  In  all  the  narratives  that 
have  been  cited  on  the  conquest  and  following  events, 
there  is  more  or  less  matter  of  a  descriptive  nature, 
but  particularly  in  Emory's  diary  of  the  march  from 
Fort  Loavonwc^rtli  by  Bent's  Fort  to  Santa  Fe  and 
thence  dowii  the  Rio  Grande  and  to  California  by 
the  Gila.^  Captain  Abraham  R.  Johnston's  printed 
journal  also  covered  the  march  from  Santa  Fe  to  the 
California  frontier.^  Philip  St  George  Cooke  de- 
scribed the  march  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  later  one  to 

"  Cnlhofins  RfjdA,  226;  McCnlVa  LeU^ra,  49^-4;  U,  S,  Chvt  Doc.,  3l8t  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  \^.  29-30,  42-3. 

^'^  Memoir  of  a  Tour  to  XortJiern  Mexico,  connected  \cUh  Col  Doniphan  t 
exiteditiim,  in  IS^G  and  1S47.  By  A.  Wislizenus,  M,  D.  [with  a  srientijie 
airptudix  nwl  t/iree  vui})^].  Wash.,  1848,  8vo,  141  p.  (30th  cong.,  1st  sess. 
Sen.  Misci'l.,  no.  26.)  Also  translation,  Dcnkschr\fl  iiher  eine  RrMt  narh 
Sonl- Mtj'ii'o,  etc.  A fts  dein  EngUscfien  idkertrwjen  von  Geonje  M.  ron  Hoss,  etc 
Braunsohwoi^S  1850,  8vo,  211  p. 

^  K>nort/\'f  yotex  of  a  MUitnry  Beconnoissance,  Wash.,  1848,  with  plates, 
scientitic  aopeu.,  and  tables;  also  Abert's  notes  of  the  journey  as  far  assent's 
Fort,  a.H  a  brief  ni^o  by  Maj.  Cooke. 

**  Jnhn.tfon\^  Journal,  attached  to  Emory's  Notes  as  part  of  30th  cong.  Ist 
BOSS.,  K.\.  I)oc.,  no.  41.     It  contains  some  cuts  of  antiquities. 
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California,  in  which,  with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  he 
opened  a  wagon-road  by  a  route  farther  south  than 
Kearny's.  His  writings,  however,  contain  somewhat 
less  of  scientific  description,  if  more  of  philosophy,  than 
those  of  the  other  oflGicers.**  Lieutenant  J.  W .  Abert, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  was  left  ill  at  Bent's 
Fort  by  Kearny  x:nd  Emory  at  the  end  of  July,  1846. 
The  first  part  of  his  report  includes  the  results  of  his 
observations  at  the  fort,  on  the  journey  to  New  Mex- 
ico, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F^,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  27th  of  September.^  Kearny  had  left  instruc- 
tions for  a  survey  of  the  country  to  be  made  by  Abert 
and  Peck,  which  was  made  between  October  8th  and 
the  23d  of  December,  with  results  constituting  the 
second  part  of  the  report.  The  route  was  south-west- 
ward to  the  junction  of  the  Jemes  and  Rio  Grande, 
San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Santa  Ana  being 
visited;  thence  down  the  mam  river  past  Alburquer- 
que,  and  westward  to  the  Puerco  and  to  Cebolleta. 
After  exploring  the  Laguna  group  of  pueblos,  includ- 
ing Acoma,  they  returned  to  the  Eao  Grande  and 
went  down  to  the  Isleta  region,  and  eastward  to 
Cliilili  and  Tajique,  thence  southward  to  Quarra  and 
Ab<S,  and  back  to  the  river,  down  which  they  went  to 
Valverde  and  returned  to  Santa  F^.  The  third  part 
of  the  report  is  the  diary  of  the  return  from  New 
Mexico  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  December  28th  to 
March  Ist.*^  The  author  added  to  his  text  valuable 
engravings  of  towns,  ruins,  landscapes,  and  native 
types;  and  he  also  gave  attention  to  the  fauna  and 

^  Cooke's  Report  <^  hU  march  from  Santa  Fd,  New  Meanco,  to  San  Diego, 
Upper  CaHfomia,  1846.  Attached  to  Emonft  NoUs^  p.  549  et  seq.,  with  a 
map  of  the  route;  CoMb  Journal  qf  the  march  ^ftJte  Mormon  Battalion,  etc,  in 
U.  8.  Govt  Doe.,  20th.  cong.  Bpecial  Bess.,  Sen.  I)oo.  2,  85  p.;  Cooke's  Conquest 
^Kew  Mexico  and  Cal{forma,  Some  descriptive  matter  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  other  narratives  of  the  march  of  the  Mormons,  Tyter*s  Hist,  and  BigUr^% 
Diary,  MS. 

^VThis  part  includes  also  a  tour  to  the  gold  placers  and  the  notes  of  Lieut. 
Peck  on  the  region  north  of  Sta  F4  to  Taos,  examined  by  P.  and  Warner  bo- 
fore  Abert*8  arrivaL 

"  Report  qfLieuL  J,  TT.  Aberi  of  his  eoeamination  qfNew  Mexico  in  the  year$ 
184B'47.     With  Smarts  Notes,  417-^^8.     Also  a  r^sum^  in  Warren^s  Memoir^ 

Hist.  Aats.  Aim  K.Hbx.   10 
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flora  of  the  country,  and  to  native  vocabularies  and 
traditions  with  other  ethnographic  matter,  producing 
on  the  whole  a  most  excellent  report 

The  campaign  of  Doniphan  and  the  others  against 
the  Navajos,  though  involving  the  first  American  ex- 
ploration of  a  broad  region,  has  left  in  print  but  little 
of  geographic  or  descriptive  value;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  campaigns  resulting  from  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1847.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
a  report  of  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  describing  a  trip  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Santa  Fd  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  though  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  Indian  affairs.*^ 
For  1848  we  find  very  little  of  recorded  exploration, 
but  may  note  the  narrative  of  an  overland  trip  with 
Kit  Carson  from  Los  Angeles  to  Taos  and  Santa  Fd, 
the  author  being  perhaps  Lieutenant  Brewerton  of 
Stephenson's  regiment,  and  the  story  of  slight  value.*' 
It  was  also  in  the  winter  of  1848-9  that  Captain  Fr^ 
mont,  in  his  fourth  exploration,  attempting  to  cross  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  what  is 
now  Colorado,  met  his  great  disaster,  attributed  by 
him  to  the  incompetence  of  his  guide,  the  famous  Bill 
Williams,  losing  eleven  of  his  men  by  cold  and  starv^a- 
tiou.  With  the  rest  he  succeeded  in  reachinir  Tao3, 
where  the  company  was  broken  up,  and  himself  pro- 
ceeded early  in  1049  to  California  by  a  southern  over- 
land route/"'  In  1849-50  the  reports  of  Calhoun,  the 
Indian  ajrent,  a^  already  cited,  contained  a  limited 
amount  of  general  information  not  pertaining  directly 

'"Dated  Bcnt'a  Fort,  Sept.  IStli.  Tlie  author  was  "with  Lieut,  Love's  party 
when  attacked  by  the  IiuLaiis.  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc,  30th  cong.  lat  sess.,  S^a. 
Ex.  Doc.  1,  app.  p.  238-49. 

*•  Van  Tramp  {John  C),  Prairie  and  Rorl'i/  Mountain  Adventures,  or  L\fe  in 
the  For  Wrtit,  etc.  St  Louis,  ISOO.  This  is  a  somewhat  trashy  collection  of 
material  from  various  sources.  Brewerton's  narrative  is  on  p.  1 72-2G6,  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  it  is  B.'s  work,  nor  is  it  stated  from  what 
source  it  was  obtained.  It  is  called  an  abridgment.  Tlie  route  was  by  the 
regular  Sta  Fe  trail  north  of  the  Colorado. 

**Mr3  Fremon-8  Year  of  Arner.  Tnirel,  69  et  seq.,  contains  the  captams 
letters  from  N.  Mcx.  narrating  this  diiiaster.  See  also  Bifjelotc's  Menu  Fri- 
mont,  357-78.  T!ie  diaries  of  tlie  3d  and  4l.h  expeditions  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, though  probably  included  in  FrimonCs  Memoirs  of  viy  Lrfe^  the  early 
publication  of  which  ij  announced  a3  I  write,  in  June  1SS6. 
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to  the  author's  special  subject  ;^^  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  correspondence  of  governors  Washington 
and  Monroe,  and  of  other  officials  in  the  same  years. 
In  April  1849,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Simpson  made 
an  exploring  tour  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  west- 
ward to  Santa  F6;  and  later  in  the  year  Captain 
Marcy,  coming  from  Fort  Smith  by  the  same  route, 
went  down  the  river  to  Dona  Ana,  and  thence  crossed 
an  unexplored  country  eastward  to  Preston,  Texas.** 
But  bv  far  the  most  notable  and  valuable  of  the  ex- 
ploration records  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
IS  that  of  Lieutenant  Simpson's  tour  to  the  Navajo 
country  and  Chelly  Canon,  returning  by  way  of  Zuni. 
The  author  accompanied  Governor  Washington's  ex- 
pedition of  1849,  and  his  journal  is  filled  with  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  descriptions  of  physical 
features  of  the  country,  towns,  natives,  and  relics  of 
antiquity,  being  illustrated  with  excellent  drawings, 
which  are  especially  important  as  showing  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  the  Chaco  and  Chelly  and  the  records 
at  Inscription  Rock.*^  It  should  be  added  that  in 
1849-50  the  California  immigrants  crossed  New  Mex- 
ico in  considerable  numbers,  both  by  the  old  Santa 
Fd  trail  and  by  the  new  southern  routes. 

The  survey  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 

*^  CiUhounM  Jieporls,  passim.  In  Oct.  1849  he  sent  to  Washington  Major 
H.  L.  Kendrick's  Table qf  marches madein  the sumnier  qf  1849,  from  J^'t  Leaven' 
viorth  ty  Sania  F4,  in  CaL  and  iST.  Mex,,  Mess,,  1860,  p.  91-2. 

^^U,  S,  ChfTl  Doc,  Slst  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  and  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  45,  with  maps;  alao  WarreiCa  Memoir,  56-7.  In  the  spring  of  1849  Dr 
John  S.  Ford  accompanied  Maj.  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  the  Texan  commis- 
tioner,  from  Austin,  Texas,  to  El  Paso,  by  a  partially  new  route.  Ford,  in 
Creiabawr*8  BouU  to  CaL,  4-5.  See  also  reports  of  routes  from  Texas  to  El 
Paso  in  Slst  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  5,  pt  1,  p.  281-93;  Slst  cong.  2d 
•ess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt  ii.,  p.  332-23;  also  Lieut.  Michler*s  report  on  route 
from  Sta  Fe  north  in  31st  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  67;  and  a  reconnoia- 
lance  of  the  Rio  Pecos  in  1850  by  R.  H.  Kern,  in  Warren's  Mem,,  62. 

*^ Simpson  {James  H,),  Journal  qf  a  ndUtary  reconnoissance,  /rom  Santa 
Fc,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Navajo,  made  with  the  troops  under  commaml  of  Brevet 
L^tenant-cohnel  John  M,  Washinffton,  etc,  in  1849.  By  James  H.  Simpson, 
A,  M.,Jir«t  lieutenant  corps  qf  topographical  engineers,  Phil.,  1852,  8vo,  1^  p., 
pUtea.  Also  in  (T,  8,  Govt  Doc,  Slst  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  64,  with 
nap;  resnm^  in  Warren's  Memoir^  5G-7. 
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Hidalgo  is  properly  noticed  here,  so  far  as  it  affects 
New  Mexico,  though  it  extends  chronologically  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  chapter.  In  the  west,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Colorado  the  line  was  surveyed  before 
February  1850.**  In  November  of  the  same  year  the 
new  commissioner,  John  Kussell  Bartlett,  arrived  with 
his  party  at  El  Paso,  having  crossed  Texas  from  the 
coast;  General  Pedro  Garc(a  Conde,  the  Mexican 
commissioner,  soon  made  his  appearance;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  several  meetings  were  held  at 
wliich  the  initial  point  and  other  preliminaries  were 
decided.  Active  operations  in  the  field  began  early 
in  1851 ;  the  American  party  had  its  headquarters 
for  several  months  at  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines. 
Colonel  Craig  commanding  an  escort  of  85  men;  and 
though  there  were  some  vexatious  delays  and  contro- 
versies, resulting  in  part  from  the  tardy  arrival  of 
Gray  and  Graham,  by  September  the  region  from  El 
Paso  to  tlie  San  Pedro  had  been  explored  and  the 
boundary  line  partly  surveyed — to  its  full  extent,  in- 
d(H'd.  l)y  the  ^lexicans.  Then  Bartlett  went  to  Sonora 
and  California,  returning  east  to  publish  his  narrative 
in  1S54/^     Lieutenant  Whipple  went  down  the  Gila; 

**.Tolm  B.  WcUer  was  the  first  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  the  Cal.  snn'ey 
wa>*  iiKulo  from  June  1849  to  Feb.  1850  by  Amlrcw  B.  (rray  as  Bur\-eyor  and 
Win  H.  Eniorv  as  astronomer.  The  conimission  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Kl  Pas«»  in  >»«»v.  John  C  Fremont  was  appointeil  to  succeed  Weller,  but 
rt'si-nt'd.  and  John  Rusisill  Bartlett  was  appointed  in  June.  Under  Bartlett 
(iray  u;i>  still  surveyor  till  succeeded  bv  Lmory  in  Nov.  18.>1;  Col  John  Mc- 
Clell.ui  was  astronomer — succeeded  by  l.ieut.-col  J.  D.  Orahara  in  Oct.  1850, 
and  ho  by  Emory  in  Oct.  1S51 — and  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple  assistant  astron- 
ointT. 

*  /*'  r.-ojinl  Xnrmtirf'  nf  Explorations  and  incidrntA  in  TfxaM^  ^Vir  MexicOf 
C'iU/->rhi  I,  .^V«or^^  mid  (^hdondtua^  connertetl  frith  the  United  SUiUh  and  Mexican 
fnfUmi'i'tf  ro;/,//,ixv/»-)w,  dn  riii'j  th^  tioin*  lS'>fff  olt  *5Jy  and  ^53.  By  John  Ii\t.6seH 
B'.t.t'.'tt,  I'liif'd  Stn'it  r>>  ,,/.ij^i>iont!r  duiing  thatperiotl.  In  ttco  txtiumeny  irith 
tuny  <tffd  /(Vf/A/rrr^i. >/!.».  X.  V..  1^54,  8vo,  2  Vol.  This  has  always  been  reganled 
as  a  stan>lard  work.  ci>ntaining  in  pleasing  form  much  original  and  valuable 
inform.ition  on  the  countries  visited  as  well  as  the  authors  x>er8onal  adven- 
tures ani  a  histt»ry  of  the  survey.  Bartlett  became  the  author  of  several 
other  works  «•!  p^nl  n.j.iite  especially  some  of  a  bibliographic  nature.  He 
was  t«'r  many  years  in  chafire  of  the  famous  Carter  Brown  collection  of  Ameri- 
cana, ani  as  1  write,  in  June  l>>8o,  news  comes  of  his  death  at  an  advanced 
ai;e.  .loiiti  C.  Crenjony  Wiuj  inteqiretcr  for  the  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  his 
iJ/t  A'l.o'-i/  the  .l;«(i#"Af>.  S.  F.,  18(>8,  is  devote<l  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
his  experiences  in  this  exploration,  which,  however,  he  erroneously  date* 
164i>^50  mstcad  of  1850-1. 
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Garcfa  Conde  died  in  Sonora;  and  the  survey  was 
suspended  for  a  time,  to  be  resumed  and  completed, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  at  least,  in  1852-3  W  Robert  H. 
Campbell  as  commissioner  and  W.  H.  Emory  as 
astronomer  and  surveyor.**  Particulars,  whether  of 
exploration  or  adventure,  can  of  course  find  no  place 
here.  Still  less  is  it  possible  or  necessary  to  chronicle 
the  complicated  series  of  quarrels  between  Bartlett, 
McClellan,  Graham,  Gray,  and  others,  which  seriously 
retarded  practical  operations,  and  the  record  of  which 
fills  the  larger  part  of  two  volumes  published  by  the 
government.*^  There  was,  however,  one  question  re- 
specting the  boundary  itself  that  merits  further  notice. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
of  1848,  the  line  was  to  follow  the  Rio  Grande  up  **to 
the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico ;  thence  westward  along  the  whole  south- 
em  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north 
of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination; 
thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico 
until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila 
(or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river, 

*•  U,  8,  and  Mex,  Boundary  Survey  {1854-5).  Report  of  Wm  H,  Emory ^ 
Wafth.,  1S57,  4to,  3  vol.  This  la  a  report  of  a  later  survey  nuder  a  new  treaty; 
but  iu  his  1st  chapter  Emory  gives  aa  outline  history  of  operations  under  the 
treaty  of  1848,  with  severe  criticisms  of  Bartlett  s  acts.  He  says  that  when 
he  arrived  in  the  field,  Nov.  I85I,  'the  commissioner  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Sonora,  the  commission  was  in  debt,  and  not  one  cent  was  at 
my  disposal  to  prosecute  the  survey.  Beyond  running  an  erroneous  line  a 
degree  and  a  half  west  of  the  del  r^orte,  and  starting  a  party  with  limited 
means  under  Lieut.  Whipple  to  survey  the  Gila,  and  another  to  survey  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  nothing  hiad  been  accomplished.*  After  his  arrival,  surveys 
■eem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  I  find  no  record  of  any 
sabeeqnent  survey  under  the  old  treaty  between  that  river  and  the  Gila. 

*'  ilex,  and  U.  8.  Boundary  Survey.  Report  qf  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
etc,  July  1852,  in  U.  8.  Oovi  Doc,  32d  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  119, 
8vo,  515  p.,  with  mapi.  See  also  an  earlier  report  and  doc.  of  1850  in  Slst 
cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  34.  In  32d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  121 
(^0  p.),  is  a  report  of  Aug.  1852,  containing  Oraharns  Report  on  Boundary 
Line  between  the  u.  8.  and  Mexico,  with  a  mass  of  accompanymg  doc.  Graham 
gives  a  diary  of  proceedings  after  Bartlett  s  departure  till  the  survey  was 
iuspended.  See  also  Warren^9  Memoir,  82  et  seq.  The  quarrel  was  a  dis- 
grtcefnl  one,  growins  mainly  out  of  jealousies  between  the  military,  civil,  and 
■cientific  branches  of  the  commission;  also  to  some  extent  founded  on  unfit 
appointments  by  political  influence.  Bartlett  blames  Graham  chiefiy,  and 
vice  versa.  I  do  not  meddle  with  the  merits  of  the  matter.  The  volumes 
cited  contain  also,  if  life  were  long  enough  to  search  out  the  items,  a  tolerably 
complete  record  of  exploring  operations. 
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the  Mexican  commissioner  yielded  the  other  by  con- 
senting to  the  extension  of  the  line  180  miles  westward 
from  the   river.     Bartlett's  concession  was   severely 


Ths  Boundary  Question. 

ABC  is  the  line  as  determined  bjr  distances  from  the  town  and  river,  the 
extreme  claim  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner.  D  E  F  is  the  extreme  Mexican 
claim,  or  the  line  as  fixed  hj  lat.  and  long.  D  G  C  is  the  line  adopted  as  a 
compromise.  A  H  I  would  have  been  the  equitable  boundary  if  Distumeirs 
map  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  A  L  M  is  the  line  said  to  have 
been  finally  fixed  by  the  U.  S.  surveyor,  under  the  treaty  of  I84S.  A  H  J  K  ia 
the  boundary  under  the  later  treaty  of  1853  and  survey  of  1854-5. 

criticised ;  but  if  his  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  regarded 
as  a  compromise  it  was  a  wise  one,  since  the  territory 
^ined  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  that  lost. 
But  Bartlett's  line  is  said  to  have  been  rejected  by 
his  government  and  a  new  line  adopted  on  latitude 
31"  54'  40''  from  the  Rio  Grande  west  to  longitude  109' 
37',  and  on  that  meridian  north  to  the  Santo  Domingo 


lUver,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  findt^  reocml 
of  such  an  agreement  or  survey.'' 

Under  the  treaty,  dtizens  o(  New  Mexico  might 
^ve  Hxe  territory  or  remain  either  as'tdtizens  of  the 

.United  States  or  of  Mexico,  but  such  an  Bhoold  not 
irithin  one  year  make  known  their  choice  were  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Although  I 
find  no  very  definite  records  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  many  declared  their  intention  of  retainii^  th^ 

.Mexican  nationality,  some  of  these  departing  and 
others  fonnally  withdrawing  the  declarabon,  while  of 
those  who  depeirted  some  came  back.  It  was  esti- 
mated  that  in  1848-9  the  territory  thus  lost  only 
about  1,200,  though  in  1850  a  considerable  number 
of  wealthy  hacendados  withdrew  with  their  peones  and . 
possessions  to  Chihuahua."'  The  Mexican  govem- 
ment  made  an  aj^ropriation  to  aid  its  migrating  citi- 
sens,  and  in  1849  Padre  Ramon  Ortiz  and  Manuel 
Armendariz  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  promote 
the  movement.  Ortiz  claimed  that  in  the  first  county 
visited,  that  of  San  Miguel  del  Vado,  900  out  of  1,000 
families  eagerly  agreed  to  go,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants  was  likely  to  reach  80,000 ;  but 
that  the  territorial  authorities,  ftightened  at  the  proB- 

.  pect,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  For  this  reason, 
or  because  of  financial  difficulties,  or  because  the  peo- 

file  became  on  reflection  less  desirous  of  quitting  the 
and  of  their  birth — to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
that  the  honest   presbitero  greatly  ext^^erated  the 

** It  ia  BO atated  in  Warren't  Memoir,  84,  "gool  authority,  but  withont  Uw 
anthor'g  nga&l  refersnce  to  hjt  sources;  and  Emorj,  U.  S.  oixf  Mex.  Bomtd., 
16,  aUo  says  that  Bartlett's  line  was  '  fiuaJly  repudiated  by  the  government. ' 
Later  recurds  connected  with  the  new  treaty  of  1853-4  simply  show  a  disputa 
but  uo  Bettlemant.  I  tbinlt  thatBartlett's  oppooenta  way  have  surveyed  the 
new  line  and  reported  it  to  the  sovt,  which  did  not  perhaps  [ormally  approTe 
either.  Besides  the  surrey  of  a  boundary  line,  the  rommisaioners  were  to 
eiplore  the  country  for  a  railroad  within  one  league  north  or  south  of  tha 
Oila,  this  railroad  to  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  agreement  between  the  two 
republics.  Neither  of  the  lines  considered,  however,  would  have  given  the 
U.  S,  a  railroad  route.  Bartlett's  work,  published  in  18H  seems  to  imply 
that  hia  line  was  the  one  approved. 

•*  McCaU'a  Leltcra,  4ai. 
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original  enthusiasm — very  little  was  actually  accom- 
plished/^ 

"Ortix'  letter  of  June  9,  1849,  to  Gov.  M^  of  Chih.,  in  Pino,  Not.  HUL, 
92-8,  with  other  correep.;  Mexico,  Mem,  Bel.,  1849,  p.  14;  Jd.,  1850,  p.  22. 
The  proceedings  were  nnder  the  colonization  law  of  Aug.  19,  1848  Mexico, 
Col.  Lryes  y  Vecretos,  I848,  p.  309.  It  appears  that  the  governor  obliged 
Ortiz  to  suspend  his  personal  visits  to  the  different  counties,  alleging  that 
there  was  danger  of  a  revolt  or  popular  tumult.  He  consented  at  first  to  the 
appointment  of  subagents,  but  suspended  aho  this  privileso  as  soon  as  it 
became  dear  that  the  desire  for  emigration  was  so  gsneral.  These  orders  are 
given  in  Pino's  work  as  cited.  Ortiz  aUo  claims  that  previous  to  his  visit, 
unfair  means  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  making  the  formal 
declarations  required  by  the  treaty.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  much 
truth  in  his  statements,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  exaggeration.  Mexico  had 
appropriated  $200,000,  of  which  only  $25,000  was  available,  and  Ortiz  esti- 
mated that  $1,653,342  would  be  needed !  The  allowance  was  $25  for  an 
adult,  and  $12  for  children.  There  was  also  some  trouble  about  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  about  Ortiz*  official  status.  In  1850  a  Mexican  consul  was 
sent  to  atti^d  to  this  and  other  matters. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

iJSNALS  OF  ARIZONA. 

1846-1864. 

ArPAiM  nr  PnoudA  Alta— Apaobx  Baim— Tubao  Aiandohxd— Thx 
Mexican  Wab— »Kxpu>BiTTONH  KiiiWifY'g  MAaos— OoQU  and  thb 
MoRMONH— Wagon  Road— Qbaham  s  Draooons— Tbxatt  and  Boun- 

DART— WhIPPLB    AND    RaSTLRT— SlTORXATlA— RaILROAD   SUBVm— 

Parrb*8  Explorations — Ovrriand  Emigration  to  California — 
Hatu*  Diart — ^Indians— Thr  Oatxan  Massacrr— Colorado  Pkrrt 
AND  Camp  Calhoun—Olanton'b  Outragxs — Fort  Tuma  Ebtabushrd 
— Colorado  Citt— Natioaxion  of  thx  Riyxr— Dxrbt'b  Survxt— Thr 
First  Stramibs. 

That  part  of  the  countiy  known  later  as  Arizona 
remained  a  Mexican  possession  down  to  the  signini 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  al 
south  of  the  Gila,  the  only  portion  inhabited  by  any 
but  Indians,  for  five  years  longer,  or  until  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  December  1853,  or  its  approval  in 
1854.  The  annals  of  this  southern  region,  the  an- 
cient Pimeria  Alta,  might  almost  be  disposed  of  by 
adding  'et  cetera*  to  the  chapter  in  which  the  record 
has  been  brought  down  to  1845.^  That  is,  the  Mexi- 
cans under  the  Sonora  government  barely  maintained 
a  precarious  possession  of  Tucson  and  a  few  other  es- 
tablishments in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  The  Apaches 
continued  their  raids,  sometimes  driving  off  live-stock 
from  under  the  very  walls  of  the  presidios.  Ketalia- 
tory  raids  of  the  soldiers  became  less  and  less  effect- 
iv^e,  though  the  Pdpago  allies  were  somewhat  more 
successful  in  repelling  and  pursuing  the  savages. 
There  was  a  constant  diminution  of  the  population, 

'  See  chap.  xyL,  thia  volume, 

(«74) 
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and  most  of  the  few  remaining  ranches  were  aban- 
doned. A  census  report  of  September  1848,  gave 
Tucson  760  inhabitants,  and  Tubac  249.^  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  after  an  attack  in  which  nine 
persons  were  killed,  Tubac  and  the  adjoining  settle- 
ment of  Tamacdcori  were  abandoned,  the  people 
transferring  their  residence  to  Tucson.*  Between 
tliis  presidio  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz  south  of  the  line 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  a  single  Mexican  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind  remained,  though  before  1852 
a  small  garrison  had  reoccupied  Tubac.*  In  the  mea- 
gre and  fragmentary  record  of  Mexican  annals  down 
to  1854, 1  find  only  an  occasional  complaint  of  impend- 
ing ruin,  as  in  earlier  times,  with  appeals  for  aid,  men- 
tion of  a  few  Apache  depredations  and  campaigns,  and 
the  names  of  a  few  officials,  but  nothing  from  which 
to  form  anything  like  a  continuous  narrative,  or  to 
form  any  more  definite  idea  of  the  general  condition 
of  affairs  than  that  expressed  in  this  paragraph.'^ 

'  Phuiri^  CoL  Doc,  print,  no.  980.  This  is  a  list  furnished  by  Gov.  Gindara 
for  election  polioses. 

*  Sonorenst,  Feb.  21,  1849.  Some  details  of  Apache  wars  in  these  yean 
are  foond  in  HigL  North  Afex.  States,  ii.,  this  series.  The  Mexicans  believed 
that  the  Indians  were  incited  by  Americans.  Doubtless  the  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  in  N.  Mex.,  and  the  acts  of  disreputable  American  and  Mex.  traders, 
had  much  to  do  with  Indian  troubles. 

^  BtirtUU*9  Pera.  Narr.,  ii.  302  et  seq.,  where  a  very  good  account  of  the 
tate  of  things  in  the  Sta  Cruz  valley  is  given. 

^I  give  some  items,  chiefly  from  the  Sonorense  and  MS.  records  of  the 

^inart  collection,  omitting  man^  more  of  similar  nature  but  of  even  less  im- 

iNortaiioe.     In  Sept.  1847  the  Pmalefio  Apaches  pretended  to  desire  peace  at 

X*u0Con,  but  continued  their  attacks  on  Tubac.     A  combined  |xped.  from  the 

three  presidios,  consisting  of  77  soldiers  and  a  force  of  133  citizens,  Pimas, 

^^d  fnen  .ly  Apaches,  marched  against  them,  killing  17  and  capturing  14, 

'With  a  loss  of  two  men.  Son,,  Oct.  8th.     A  year  later  Capt.  Comaduran  re- 

Xv>rts  a  successful  exped.  of  the  Pdpagos,  bringing  in  the  ears  of  many 

<A.paches.  Id.,  Dec.  Ist.     In  March  1849  the  inhab.  appealed  for  aid  to  the 

^Monora  congress,  declaring  their  purpose  if  not  aided  to  go  and  live  among 

tJie  Oila  tribes !  Id.,  Sept.  28th.     Congress  promised  arms  and  ammunition, 

%ad  the  com. -gen.  assured  the  people  of  his  desire  and  power  to  afford  full 

protection.  Pinari,  CoL  Doc.,  MS.,  113.     Sept. -Oct.,  Col  Elias  made  a  suc- 

oeAsful  campaign  to  the  Gila.  Id.,  Doc.  Huft.  Son.,  MS.,  166-70,  with  many 

details.     Jan.  1850,  over  100  cattle  driven  off  from  Tucson.  Son.,  Feb.  1st. 

Feb.  7th,  decree  of  gov.  fixinjs;  bounds  for  the  presidios  of  the  '  Colonias  mili- 

tares  de  Occidente,'  including  Tubac  and  Tucson.    Id.,  Feb.  15th.     The 

abandonment  of  Tucson  in  March  1850  was  reported  in  the  Cal.  papers,  but 

doubtless  without  foundation.     Aug.,  the  paymaster  with  funds  for  the  colo- 

nists  at  Tucson  from  Arizpe  was  attacked  and  lost  several  men,  but  saved  his 

money.  Son.,  Sept.  20th.     In  Dec.  the  presidio  was  assaulted  in  the  daytime. 
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The  war  of  1846-8,  except  in  the  treaty  that  ended 
it,  had  but  slight  bearing  on  the  history  of  Arizona. 
The  plans  of  the  United  States  did  not  include  the 
occupation  of  the  Fimeria  towns  south  of  the  Gila, 
and  north  of  that  river  there  were  no  towns  to  be 
occupied,  though  in  a  certain  sense  the  conquest  of 
California  on  the  west  and  New  Mexico  on  the  east 
mav  be  regarded  as  havinsf  included  that  of  the  broad 
region  lying  between  the  two.  The  war  also  led  to 
the  crossing  of  this  region  in  the  southern  parts  by 
several  parties,  thus  involving  its  first  exploration  by 
Americans  but  for  the  previous  exploits  of  Pattie 
and  other  trappers  and  traders.  In  August,  1846, 
General  Castro,  driven  from  California,  found  his  wav 
by  the  Colorado  and  Papagueria  to  Altar  in  Sonora, 
accompanied  by  a  small  party;*  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  month  Kit  Carson  went  east  by  the  Gila  route 
as  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Commodore  Stockton, 

all  the  live-stock  outside  the  walls  carried  off,  and  3  or  4  persons  killed;  then 
the  f(»e  sued  for  peace  (!),  offering  to  give  up  all  their  booty,  and  asserting 
that  there  was  a  division  in  their  ranks  as  to  i>eace  or  war.  While  negotia- 
tions were  in  protjress  Papago  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  Apaches  were 
attacked  and  driven  off.  Son.,  Jan.  10,  1851.  June  1851,  miL  coinandante 
ace.  to  instruc.  of  this  date  had  no  authority  over  vecinos  except  in  case  of 
a:i  attack.  Id.,  June  27th.  July,  friendly  Apaches  attacked  by  hositiles,  and 
69  eith(!r  killed  or  carried  off.  /</.,  Oct.  24th.  Pay  of  the  colony  for  Oct.- 
"Sov.y  $2,011;  paymaster,  Jose  M.  Elias  Carrillo.  Id.,  Nov,  14th.  Feb. -April 
1852,  campaign  of  Luguez  with  Pimas  and  Papagos.  Pinart^  Doc.  Hid, 
Son.y  MS.,  V.  21-2.  In  March  an  exped.  from  Tulw^  was  defeated  by  the 
Ind.  /(/.,  14-15.  June,  Tucson  again  attacked  antl  cattle  driven  off,  but  by 
the  prompt  act^n  of  Capt.  Agustin  Romanos,  now  com.,  aided  by  the  juez 
de  jKiz  and  his  vecinos,  and  aldo  by  Apaches  and  Pdpa^os,  and  by  20  French 
settlers,  the  plunder  was  recovered.  In  following  the  loe,  tracks  of  *  Ameri- 
can shoes  *  were  found,  perhaps  not  on  the  feet  of  Americans.  /</.,  v.  37-41. 
The  French  settlers  were  57  in  numl)er,  who  this  year  became  citizens,  prob- 
ably with  a  view  of  cooperating  with  Raousset  de  Boulbon  in  his  filibustering 
project  in  Sonora,  as  mo.st  of  them  joined  his  party.  /</.,  60-9,  99.  In  Nov. 
Capt.  Andre.s  Zenteno  was  put  in  command,  /r/.,  34-6.  In  1853  similar  items 
on  Apache  warfare  appear;  no  indication  of  any  radical  change.  In  July 
there  were  112  friendly  Apaches  living  at  Tubac.  Pinart,  Col.  Doc^,  MS.,  118. 
See  items  of  1853-4,  in  Phiart,  Doc.  Hu*t.  Son.,  MS.,  chiefly  from  El  Souorfry^e, 
v.  17G-8,  180-1,  18<>90,  192,  212-13.  252-3.  Jose  Paredea  was  com.  at  Tu- 
bac in  Sept.  1853.  Id.,  Col  Dor.,  MS.,  no.  130.  Americans  join  the  Mex. 
against  Apaches  in  Oct.  1854,  killing  21. 

^  llUt.  CaL,  V.  277-8,  this  series.  The  crossing  of  Arizona  between  Cal. 
and  Sonora,  both  by  the  Tucson  and  Sonoita  routes,  was  in  this  and  the 
preceding  years  not  a  very  unusual  or  dangerous  matter,  the  Indians  being 
generally  well  disposed. 
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announcing  somewhat   prematurely  the  conquest  of 
the  coast  province/ 

Meeting  Carson  and  inducing  him  to  turn  back  as 
guide,  General  Kearny,  with  a  force'of  200  dragoons, 
left  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  middle  of  October,  reach- 
ing the  Gila  by  way  of  the  copper  mines,  and  on  the 
22d  crossed  what  was  later  the  Arizona  boundary. 
The  march  of  some  400  miles  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  territory,  following  the  river — except  at  the 
big  bend — down  to  the  Colorado  junction,  occupied 
exactly  a  month.  The  journey  was  marked  by  no 
startling  adventures  or  hardships,  except  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mules  and  horses.  The  few  Apaches  met 
were  suspicious  and  would  sell  no  mules ;  the  Pimas  far- 
ther down  the  river  were  altogether  friendly  and  eager 
for  trade,  but  had  no  animals  for  sale  ;  but  near  the  Colo- 
rado the  army's  needs  in  this  respect  were  supplied 
from  a  band  of  horses  that  a  party  of  Mexicans  under 
Captain  Segura  were  driving  from  California  to  Sonora. 
The  narratives,  especially  that  of  Captain  Emory, 
contain  a  good  description  of  the  country  traversed, 
with  its  plants  and  animals;  and  relics  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  in  the  form  of  ruins,  pottery,  and  rock- 
inscriptions — now  for  the  first  time  examined  by 
Americans — attracted  much  attention.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  scientific  trans- 
continental surveys  in  the  south.** 

Following  Kearny,  but  taking  a  more  southern 
^•oute  that  a  way  might  be  found  for  wagons,  came  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cooke  with  the  Mormon  battalion,  ar- 
riving on  the  2d  of  December  at  the  rancho  of  San 
Bernardino  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  what  was 
later  Arizona.  Cooke's  route  from  this  point  to  the 
intersection  with  Kearny's,  also  a  new  one  to  any  but 

'/rf.,  286,  336.  There  were  several  subsequent  crossings  of  Arizona  in 
1847-9  by  bearers  of  despatches,  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  record 
in  this  volume,  as  not  belonging  properly  to  Arizona  annals. 

^Enoryn  Noies  ((fa  MilUary  BeconnoiMatice,  63-94;  Johnston's  Journal; 
(hifins  Jnurwilf  MS.  Names  used  by  Emory,  and  apparently  applied  at  this 
time  on  the  upper  Gila,  were  Ki^ht  Creek,  Steeple  Kock,  Mt  Graham,  Mt 
Tamball,  SadcQe-back  Mt,  and  Mmeral  Creek. 
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Indians  and  Mexicans,  was  west  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
down  that  river  northward  some  fifty  miles,  thence 
across  to  Tucson  by  the  line  of  the  later  railroad,  and 
north-westward,  still  not  far  from  the  railroad  route, 
to  the  Oila.  The  march  of  the  Mormons,  by  reason 
of  their  duty  of  opening  a  wagon  road  and  their  char- 
acter as  infantry,  was  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  dragoons ;  but  they  were  under  a  special  divine 
protection  presumably  not  accorded  to  the  less  saintly 
oranch  of  the  service.  Their  only  active  foes  were  a 
herd  of  wild  bulls  on  the  San  Pedro,  with  which  they 
had  a  battle  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  several  men 
being  wounded,  one  of  them  Lieutenant  George  Stone- 
man,  since  governor  of  California.  Six  days  later  the 
army  camped  at  Tucson.  Captain  Comaduran  had 
sent  a  request  to  the  Americans  not  to  pass  through 
the  town,  as  he  had  orders  to  prevent  it ;  and  Cooke 
had  in  turn  proposed  the  turning-over  of  a  few  arms  as 
a  token  of  surrender,  binding  them  not  to  fight  during 
the  war.  This  was  declined,  and  the  comandante  with 
his  garrison  abandoned  the  presidio,  as  did  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  Accordingly,  Cooke  left  a  friendly  letter 
for  Grovemor  Gdndara,  reminding  him  of  Sonora's 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Mexico  and  the  Indians,  and 
suggesting  that  "the  unity  of  Sonora  with  the  states 
of  the  north,  now  her  neighbors,  is  necessary  effect- 
ually to  subdue  these  Parthian  Apaches ;"•  then  he 
marched  on,  reaching  the  Gila  on  the  21st  and  the 
Colorado  on  January  9,  1847.  The  wagon  road  thus 
opened  was  not  only  utilized  by  the  California  emigrants 
in  the  following  years,  but  as  a  possible  railroad  route 
it  was  a  potent  element  in  prompting  the  later  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  territory  south  of  the  Gila.^^ 

*Dec.  17th,  Capt.  Comadnran  wrote  to  the  com.  gen.  of  Sonora  that  an 
Amer.  force  of  500  men  had  arrived  at  Tucson.  Dec  28th,  the  com.  gen. 
iBsued  a  circular  stating  that  on  receipt  of  the  news  he  began  organizing  a 
force  to  repel  the  invaders,  but  soon  heard  that  th?  enemy  had  evacuated 
Tucson  and  marched  '  precipitately '  for  Alta  California.  Sonorense^  Jan.  1, 
1847.  There  was  in  the  nignt  of  the  17th  a  false  alarm  of  attack  from  the 
Mexicans,  which  causetl  much  excitement  in  camp. 

*"  Cookers  Journal,  in  (7.  S.  Oovt  Doc,,  30th  cong.  spec  aesa.,  Sen.  Doc  2;  /dL, 
Report^  in  Eimry'a  NoUi^  M9-^  with  maps  of  ronte;  /i.,  Coftquett^  138-7S^ 
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During  the  war  there  were  no  more  explorations 
or  marches  across  Arizona  to  be  noticed  here ;  but  in 
1848,  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  a  battalion  of  dragoons 
under  Major  Lawrence  P.  Graham  marched  from 
Chihuahua  to  California.  Coming  from  Janos  this 
party  reached  San  Bernardino  the  4th  of  October,  but 
instead  of  following  Cooke's  trail,  Graham  kept  on 
south  of  the  line  to  Santa  Cruz  presidio,  and  thence 
followed  the  river  down  to  Tucson.  The  Gila  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  Colorado 
on  the  22d  of  November.  The  Americans  were 
delighted,  as  had  been  those  under  Kearny  and 
Cooke,  with  the  hospitality  of  the  Gila  Pimas, 
and  the  thrift  displayed  at  their  villages  exceeding 
anything  elsewhere  seen  in  the  transcontinental  jour- 
ney. Owing  to  the  drunkenness  and  consequent  in- 
competence of  the  leader,  this  party  endured  greater 
hardships  than  either  of  the  preceding.  No  narrative 
of  this  march  has  ever  been  published,  but  I  have 
Captain  Cave  J.  Coutts'  manuscript  diary,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  adventures  on  the  way, 
and  many  valuable  notes  on  the  country." 

The  treaty  of  1848  adopted  the  Gila  as  the  inter- 
national boundary,  so  far  as  Arizona  is  concerned, 
except  that  the  Bartlett  line  on  latitude  32''  22'  and 
longitude  about  109*  50' — and  the  corrected  line  on 
latitude  31"  54',  longitude  109"  20',  and  the  Santo 
Domingo  River — gave  the  United  States  a  small  tract 
south  of  the  Gila.  The  survey  in  1851,  under  com- 
missioners Bartlett  and  Garcia  Conde,  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter."  The  river,  as  a 
natural  boundary,  hardly  required   a  formal  survey, 

with  map;  Tyler's  Hiti.  Mimwm  BaUaXion,  211-40;  BUjWa  Diary  qf  a  Mor- 
MOM,  Ms.  lieroax  and  Charbonneaux  were  the  principal  guides;  Stephen 
C.  Foster  served  as  interpreter.  Says  Tyler,  when  at  the  Pima  villages  on 
the  Gila:  'Colonel  Cooke  very  kindly  suggested  to  our  senior  officers  that 
this  vicinity  would  be  a  sood  place  for  the  exileil  saints  to  locate.  A  propo- 
sition to  this  effect  was  tavorabl v  received  by  the  Indians. '  The  Mormona 
take  much  pride  in  having  thus  been  the  pioneer  surveyors  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  while  Uieir  companions  at  Salt  Lake  were  '  paving  the  way 
for  the  Union  Pacific' 

"  ComtU'  Diary  qfa  March  to  Caiifomia  in  I848,  MS.,  p.  62-98. 

^See  p.  iff!  et  teq.,  this  rolame,  and  maps. 
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especially  after  Emory's  reconnoissance  of  1846;  still 
the  most  complete  possible  exploration  of  the  region 
for  general  purposes,  and  particularly  the  search  for  a 
railroad  route,  were  deemed  essential.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned  from  the  confused  records,  the  results  were 
not  very  important.  Mr  Bartlett,  departing  from  the 
copper-mine  region  in  September  1851,  for  Sonora, 
and  not  retummg  on  account  of  illness,  left  on  the 
San  Pedro  a  party  under  Gray  and  Whipple  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  Gila.  Gray,  with  two  men, 
subsequently  crossed  the  country  to  Tucson,  went  up 
the  river,  and  met  Bartlett  again  at  Santa  Cruz, 
returning  to  the  San  Pedro  on  the  2d  of  October. 
Next  day  the  whole  party  started  fpr  the  Gila,  reaching 
it  on  the  9th  at  a  point  just  below  the  San  Cdrlos 
junction;  and  by  December  24th  the  survey  had 
been  completed  to  a  point  within  about  60  miles  of 
the  Colorado,  when  it  was  suspended  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  explorers  found  their  way  to  San  Diego 
m  January  1852.  Here  they  met  Bartlett  again, 
who  in  May,  with  Whipple  and  party,  started  for 
the  Gila  to  complete  the  survey.  Before  reaching 
the  Colorado,  Colonel  Craig,  commanding  the  escort, 
was  killed  by  deserters  whom  he  was  trying  to  arrest. 
The  Yunias  were  found  to  be  hostile,  but  an  escort 
to  the  Pima  villages  was  furnished  from  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Yuma.  The  journey  through  Arizona,  up 
the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz,  was  accomplished  between 
June  IStli  and  July  24th.  This  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary,  or  possible  in  the  space  at  my  command, 
to  say  about  the  boundary  survey  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  so  far  as  it  effects  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  though  there  were  many  complications 
of  some  interest.  It  should  be  added  that  Bartlett's 
narrative  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the 
country  visited,  with  notes  on  early  history,  and  the 
aborigines,  and  views  illustrating  physical  features, 
and  especially  ruins  and  relics  of  antiquity." 

"  Bartlett's  Personal  NarraUve^  i.  355-405,  from  copper  mines  to  Sta  Cmi; 
map  of  the  regions  surveyed;  ii.  15^-313,  return  ^m  Ft  Yuma  in  IS^ 
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It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  government  explora- 
tion was  made  across  northern  Arizona.     Captain  L. 
Sitgreaves  was  ordered  to  follow  the  Zuili,  Colorado 
Chiquito,    and    Colorado   rivers    down   to   the   gulf. 
With  a  party  of  twenty  he  left  Zuni  in  September, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  river  through  the 
great  canons,  turning  off  to  the  west  on  the  8th  of 
October,  crossing  the  country  just  above  the  parallel 
of  35**,  approximately  on  the  route  followed  by  Padre 
Grarc^s  in  1776,  reaching  the  Mojave  region  on  the 
Colorado,    November   5th,   and   following  the   main 
river  south  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  November.     The  condition  of  the  animals  and 
lack  of  supplies  had  not  permitted  this  expedition  to 
accomplish  all  that  had  been  expected  of  it,  but  the 
result  of  this  first  exploration  was  an  interesting  itin- 
erary, a  map  of  the  route,  and  various  scientific  reports 
on  a;^;ew  region."         /  ^ 

Sitgreaves'  exploration  was  followed  in  1853-4  by 
the  35th  parallel  Pacific  Railroad  survey  under  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Whipple.  With  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives 
as  chief  assistant  in  a  corps  of  twelve,  and  an  escort 
of  the  7th  U.  S.  infantry  under  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Jones,  Whipple,  having  completed  the  survey  from 
Fort  Smith  across  New  Mexico,  left  Zuni  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1853.  His  route  was  for  the  most  part  some- 
what south  of  that  followed  by  Sitgreaves,  though 

ind  p.  597-602;  lieat  Whipple's  report  of  the  trip  down  the  Gila.  Another 
report  of  Whipple  ii  attached  to  tfraham*s  RepoHj  32d  cong.  1st  seas.,  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc  121,  p.  221-5.  See  also,  on  the  killins  of  Craig,  Webb's  report,  etc., 
in  U.  S,  Oavi  Doc,  special  sess.,  1853,  Sen.  Doo.  129,  p.  125-36.  See  also 
Mex.  and  U,  8.  Boundary  Survey^  32d  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  119, 
puaim,  e^scially  reports  of  A.  B.  Gray,  on  p.  267-9,  305-7,  and  that  of 
Tlios  U.  Webb,  sec  of  the  commission,  p.  46^-8.  Gray  states  that  monn- 
ments  were  erected  all  along  the  line. 

^  Sitgreaves,  report  qf  an  Expedition  down  the  ZvfU  and  Colorado  rivers,  by 
Captain  L,  Sitgreaves,  corps  topographical  engineers.  Accompanied  by  maps, 
sketches,  views,  and iOustraHons,  Wash.,  1853,  8yo,  198  p.,  80  pi.  and  map. 
The  appendices  are  Woodhouse  (S.  W.),  Report  on  the  Natural  History,  with 
diapters  on  zoology,  botany,  etc,  by  di£ferent  men;  and  Woodhouse,  Medical 
BeporL  The  plates  are  many  of  them  colored.  The  part^  consisted  of  Capt. 
SitgreaTes,  lient.  J.  G.  Parke,  Dr  S.  W.  Woodhoose,  physician  and  naturalist^ 
Bt.  H.  Kern,  dranghtsman,  Antoine  Leroux,  guide,  5  Americans,  and  10 
Mwricans,  packers,  etc  An  escort  of  30  men  of  tiie  2d  artill.  was  com* 
■uded  Ivy liaj.  H.  L.  H«ndriok. 

Hisz.  Abu.  Ajn>  N.  MBS.  n 
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his  survey  covered  the  same  region.  Descending  the 
Zuni,  and  Colorado  Chiquito,  and  later  the  Santa  Maria 
and  Bill  Williams  fork,  this  party  reached  the  Colo- 
rado the  20th  of  February,  followed  that  river  up  to 
latitude  34*,  50',  and  thence  in  March  continued  the 
survey  across  California.  The  resulting  report  as 
published  by  government,  though  of  similar  nature,  is 
very  much  more  elaborate  and  extensive  than  that  of 
Sitgreaves,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  the 
most  valuable  descriptive,  geographic,  and  scientific 
matter  on  northern  Arizona,  profusely  illustrated  by 
fine  colored  engravings  and  maps." 

The  Mexican  government  having  permitted,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  new  treaty,  the  survey  for  a  rail- 
road route  south  of  the  line,  Lieutenant  John  G. 
Parke  with  a  party  of  about  30  and  an  escort  under 
Lieutenant  Greorge  Stoneman  left  San  Diego  January 
24,  1854,  and  began  his  survey  at  the  Pima  villages 
on  the  Gila.  He  reached  Tucson  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, thence  proceeding  to  the  San  Pedro  and  eastward 
by  a  route  somewhat  north  of  Cooke's  wagon  road  for 
a  part  of  the  way,  known  as  Nugent's  trail.  Coming 
again  into  Cooke's  road  on  March  7th,  he  followed  it 
to  the  Rio  Grande.^*     Again  in  May  1855  Lieuten- 

**  Whipple,  Report  qf  Exploraiiona  for  a  railtoay  route,  near  the  thirty-i\fik 
parallel  cf  north  latitude^  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  PaHfic  Ocean,  by  Lieu- 
tenant A,  }V.  Whipple,  corps  qf  topographical  engineers,  assisted  by  Lieutenant 
J.  a  Ives,  etc.,  1853-4,  Waah.,  1866,  4to,  being  vol.  iii.  of  the  Padjic  Bail- 
road  Reports,  33d  cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  78.  There  is  an  introduction 
consisting  of  extracts  from  Whipple's  preliminary  report,  36  pages;  then 
Part  i.,  Itinerary,  136  p.  (the  Arizona  matter  being  on  p.  67-120);  Part  iL, 
Report  of  Topographical  Features,  77  p.;  Part  iii.,  Wnipj^  Eu^nk,  and 
Turner,  Report  upon  the  Indian  Tribes,  127  p.,  a  staindard  authority  on  ^e 
subject,  with  many  colored  plates,  resumes  oi  aboriginal  traditions  and  Span- 
ish history,  etc.;  Part  iv.,  Keport  on  the  geology  of  the  route,  175  p.,  maps. 
Whipple's  preliminary  report  may  be  found  in  33d  cong.  1st  sess.,  Ex.  Doc 
129,  with  maps.  Also  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Repta,  i.  1-134,  passim,  is  some  informa- 
tion on  this  route  in  doc.  attached  to  the  report  of  the  sec.  war,  Feb.  27, 
1855.  Excellent  resumes  of  this  and  other  surveys  maybe  found  in  Warrens 
Memoir.  The  principal  members  of  the  corDs  were  J.  M.  Bigelow,  surgeon 
and  botanist,  Jules  Marcou,  geologist,  C.  d.  R.  Kennerly,  physician  and 
naturalist,  A.  H.  Campbell,  railroad  engineer,  H.  B.  Mbllhansen,  topographer 
and  artist.  The  Tagehuch  einer  Reise  von  Mississippi  nach  den  Kiislen  der 
Siidsee  ivn  Baldwin  mdllhausen,  Leipzig,  1858,  4to,  4d9  p.,  colored  plates,  map, 
is  an  excellent  narrative  of  the  same  exploration. 

^^  Parke,  Report  qf  Explorations,  etc.,  hetioeen  Dofia  Ana  and  Pimas  Villages 
on  the  Gila,  ia  Pac.  R,  R»  Repts,  iL,  no.  6,  28  p. 
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ant  Parke  with  another  party  started  from  San  Diego 
for  the  Pima  villages,  and  made  a  more  careful  survey 
by  several  routes  of  the  country  stretching  eastward 
from  the  San  Pedro." 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California^  emigrants 
in  large  numbers  began  to  cross  southern  Arizona, 
from  Sonora  and  other  Mexican  states  in  1848,  and 
from  the  eastern  United  States  in  1849.     Of  this 
movement,  which  continued  for  many  years,  we  have 
naturally  no  records  except  for  a  few  parties.     The 
route  followed  was  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  val- 
leys, though  some  Mexican  parties  preferred  to  cross 
Papagueria;  and  the  Americans  reached  Tucson  from 
the  Kio  Grande  for  the  most  part  by  Cooke's  wagon 
road  of  1846,  though  various  cut-offs  were  likewise 
attempted      It  was  a   journey   of  much   hardship 
always,  and  especially  so  in  seasons  of  drought,  though 
not  more  difficult  apparently  than  on  other  routes. 
The  experiences  of  the  gold-seekers  on  any  of  the 
great  lines  of  travel  to  California  would  supply  ma- 
terial for  a  fascinating  volume,  but  onlv  a  few  of  the 
diaries  are  extant,  and  not  even  one  of  them  can  be 
cJosely  followed  here.     The  journal  kept  by  Benjamin 
Hayes  in  1849  is  the  most  complete  that  1  have  seen, 
minutely  describing  the  events  of  each  day's  progress 
of  his  \sTge  party  from  the  end  of  October,  when  they 
left  the  Kio  Grande,  to  the  end  of  December,  when 
they  crossed  the  Colorado  into  California.    The  tedious 
march,  novel  features  of  the  country  and  its  products 
noted,  the  search  for  grass  and  water,  petty  accidents 
to  men  and  mules,  occasional  meeting  with  Indians^ 

^*  ParhRy  Report  qf  Bxploratioru  from  the  Pima  VWaaea  to  the  Rio  Cfrande, 
1864-5,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Rept$,  viL,  pt  ii.  pp.  19-42,  witn  maps.  Descriptioii 
oC  the  oountry  and  colored  plates  of  scenery.  See  also  WarrtfiCa  Memoir^ 
80>1.  In  Bl  NacknuU,  March  24,  1864,  is  a  communication  from  Aynd.  In- 
ipector  BemaM  Gomez  at  Tacson,  dated  March  2d,  reporting  Parke*8 
•rriTal  to  sanrey  boundaries. 

In  Broia%*9  Apache  Counhy,  lS-19,  is  a  mention  of  exploring  expeditions 
in  tiiese  years,  which  is  repeated  substantially  in  HirUons  Band-book,  32-3, 
Hamiikm^i  Remmrcee,  21,  Arkona  Hist,  (Elliott  k  Co.),  62-3,  and  in  other 
works.  TbiM  would  seem  to  be  a  carelessly  prepared  record,  omitting  Bomio 
cxploratioiia  and  adding  othen  that  did  not  reach  Arizona. 
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the  frequent  and  careful  perusal  of  records  left  on 
trees  and  rocks  by  preceding  parties,  delays  caused 
by  illness  and  occasional  deaths,  passing  the  graves  of 
earlier  emigrants,  discussions  on  the  route  and  specu- 
lations on  the  prospects  oflfered  by  the  land  of  gold, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  petty  items  that  make  up 
this  journal  and  hundreds  of  others  written  and  un- 
written— all  ,give  a  strong  fascination  to  the  monoto- 
nous record,  but  all  resist  condensation,  or  if  condensed 
show  simply  that  an  emigrant  party  once  on  a  time 
passed  that  way.  The  parties  numbered  hundreds, 
and  the  emigrants  tens  of  thousands,  but  details  must 
and  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination.^® 

Both  exploring  and  emigrant  parties  had  occasional 
troubles  with  the  Apaches,  who  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  steal  animals,  though  their 
chief  fury  was  directed  against  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
often  professed  friendship  for  the  Americans,  and  even 
aided  them  for  compensation.  Large  parties  with 
due  vigilance  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  Apacherla, 
but  small  and  careless  companies  were  sometimes  less 
fortunate;'®  and  after  1854  depredations  seem  to  have 
increased.  The  most  notable,  or  at  least  the  best  re- 
corded, of  their  outrages  before  that  date  was  the 
Oatman  massacre  of  1851.  Roys  Oatman,  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children,  left  Independence,  Missouri, 
in  August  1850,  with  a  party  of  about  50  emigrants, 
part  of  whom  remained  at  Tucson  and  the  rest  at  the 

^®  Hayes  ( Benj. ),  Diary  qf  a  journey  overland  from  Socorro  to  Wamer'a  Man^ 
1S40--50.  Autograph  MS.  presented  by  the  author.  There  are  many  scat" 
tered  items  in  books  and  newspapers  about  individuals  and  parties  who 
crossed  the  plains  by  the  southern  route,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  require 
notice  in  connection  with  Arizona  history.  Information  about  the  countay  ia 
better  derived  from  the  official  surveys.  The  journals  of  the  explorers,  how- 
ever, often  note  the  meeting  with  an  emigrant  party. 

^•In  Barilett'a  Pera.  Karr.^  and  Cremony'a  Lift  among  the  Apaches,  as  well 
as  in  the  journals  of  other  railroad  and  boundary  surveyors,  are  found  many 
items  of  Indian  affairs;  others  are  given  in  such  works  as  Cosb^is*  ManxUoui 
Country;  and  many  more  in  newspaper  records,  though  the  latter  are  often 
indefinite  in  respect  of  date  and  other  details.  Arizona  was  in  these  years  a 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  much  that  is  recorded  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  annals 
of  that  territory  as  given  in  government  reports  may  be  applied  to  this  west- 
em  region.  April  11,  1849,  John  C.  Hays  is  appointed  sub-Indian  agent  for 
the  GUa  tribes.  CaL  d:  N.  Mex.,  Mess.,  1850,  p.  230-1. 
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Pima  villages,  while  Oatman  and  his  family  went  on 
alone  in  February  1851.  He  was  passed  on  the  15th 
by  John  Lecount,  by  whom  he  sent  a  letter  to  Major 
Heintzelman  at  Fort  Yuma,  asking  for  aid.^  A  few 
days  later  while  encamped  on  the  Gila  just  below  the 
big  bend,  at  a  place  since  known  by  his  name,  he  was 
visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  seemed  friendly  at 
first  but  soon  attacked  the  family,  and  killed  father, 
mother,  and  four  children,  leaving  one  son,  Lorenzo, 
aged  14,  stunned  and  presumably  dead,  and  carrying 
off  as  captives  two  daughters,  Olive  aged  16,  and  Mary 
Ann  a  girl  of  10.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  been 
Tonto  Apaches,  though  there  was  some  doubt  on  this 
point  not  yet  entirely  removed,  I  think.  Lorenzo 
Oatman  recovered  and  found  his  way  back  to  the 
Pima  villages,  thence  going  with  the  other  emigrant 
families  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  to  San  Francisco.  The 
commandant  of  the  post,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
sent  two  men  with  supplies ;  but  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  savages 
or  attempt  the  captives'  recovery,  because  the  mas- 
sacre had  been  committed  on  Mexican  soil.^^  The 
captive  girls  were  carried  northward  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  after  a  time  sold  to  the  Mojaves.  The 
younger  died  after  a  year  or  two,  but  Olive  was  kept 
as  a  slave  until  1857,  when,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  a 

*I  hare  this  original  letter,  furnished  by  Capt.  G.  0.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
Gtmp  Grant,  A.  T.,  in  1877.  MUeL  HisL  Pap.,  MS.,  18;  also  a  letter  of 
Heintselmaa  of  March  27th  in  which  he  says  he  has  heard  from  a  party  of 
•migrants  that  0.  had  been  killed  on  Feb.  18th,  probably  by  Marioopas;  also 
llie  testimony  of  Lorenxo  D.  Oatman  on  the  occurrence. 

^  The  excuse  seems  to  me  insufficient  under  the  circumstances.  Stratton 
tnd  young  Oatman  bitterly  complained  of  Heintzelman's  refusal  to  succor  the 
•migrants  or  pursue  the  murderers,  stating  that  he  brutally  disregarded  the 
•ntareaties  of  nis  men  and  others.  There  is  probably  much  exaggeration  in 
the  chaiges.  It  seems  that  Hewitt  and  Lecount  wrote  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject*  but  Heintselmaa  answered  in  the  S.  Y,  AUa  of  July  24,  1851, 
*'H"****g  that  he  oould  not  haye  prevented  the  disaster,  since  it  occurred  two 
days  before  he  received  Oatman  s  letter,  giving  his  reasons  as  in  my  text  for 
aoi  pursiiing  the  Indians,  and  statina  that  Hewitt  and  Lecount  were  acting 
in  a  spirit  m  reyenge  because  he  had  refused  to  furnish  an  escort  for  their 
fold-biinting  operations.  Bartlett,  PerB,  Narr,,  iL  203-4,  who  was  at  the 
fort  in  1SG2,  says:  '  The  major  immediately  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  with 
proyisioiis  for  those  still  behind,  and  with  orders  to  scour  the  country,  and 
endeayor  if  possible  to  reoover  the  missing  girls.  But  they  saw  no  Indians, 
nor  has  it  yet  been  ascertained  by  what  tribe  the  outrage  was  oommitted.' 
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Mr  Grinelly  she  was  ransomed,  brought  to  the  fort, 
and  joined  her  brother,  the  two  soon  going  east  to 
live  in  New  York.  Her  sufferings  as  a  captive  had 
of  course  been  great,  though  her  fate  was  in  some 
respects  less  terrible  than  might  have  been  expected. 
A  volume  founded  on  her  statements  and  those  of  her 
brother  had  a  very  wide  circulation." 

The  number  of  emigrants  crossing  the  Colorado 
near  the  Gila  junction  before  the  end  of  1851  has 
been  probably  overestimated  at  60,000,  but  they 
were  very  numerous.**  They  and  the  Indians  and  the 
soldiers  made  this  the  most  bustUng  point  in  the 
country  for  several  yeara  The  Indians  were  not  at 
first  openly  hostile,  though  they  required  constant 
watching,  and  the  different  tribes  were  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  but  rendered  the  emigrants  some  aid 
in  crossing.  Lieutenant  Cave  J.  Coutts,  commanding 
an  escort  to  the  boundary  surveyors  imder  Whipple, 
established  Camp  Calhoun  on  the  California  side  at 
the  end  of  September  1849,  and  for  two  months 
greatly  aided  the  worn-out  and  hungry  gold-seekers, 

"  Stration,  Captivity  qfthe  Oatman  girls ;  hdng  an  interesting  narrative  (^V^e 
among  the  Apache  and  Mohave  Indians;  containing  also  an  interesting  account  qf 
the  massacre  qf  the  Oatman  /amity  by  the  Apache  Indians  in  1851;  the  narrow 
escape  qf  Lorenzo  D.  Oatman;  the  capture  qfOUve  A,  atul  Mary  A.  Oatman;  the 
death  by  starvation  qf  the  latter;  the  Jive  years*  suffering  and  captivity  qf  Olive  A. 
Oatman;  also,  her  singular  recapture  in  1856;  as  given  by  Lorenzo  D.  and  Olive 
A.  Oatman,  the  only  surviving  members  qf  the  JamUy,  to  the  author,  R.  B,  Strata 
ton,  8.  ¥.,  1857»  12mo,  231  p.,  portraits,  map,  and  cuts.  Also  the  same,  3d 
ed.,  26th  thousand,  N.  Y.  (1858),  12mo,  290  p.  The  subject  was  a  most  &u- 
cinating  one,  as  shown  by*  the  large  sale;  but  the  intrinsic  interest  was,  or 
should  have  been,  wellnigh  destroyed  by  the  dress  of  literary  fustian  in 
which  it  pleased  the  Rev.  Stratton  to  present  the  narrative  of  the  captive 
woman.  The  Oatman  massacre  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  Arizona  books  and 
articles.  Oonklin,  Picturesque  Arizona,  195-6,  savs  that  Olive  Oatman  died  in 
a  N.  Y.  insane  asylum  before  1877.  I  have  a  daguerreotype  likeness  taken 
just  after  her  release,  belonging  to  the  Hayes'  collection.  In  the  8.  Diego 
Union,  April  25,  1856,  is  a  narrative  founded  on  an  interview  with  the  re- 
leased captive.  See  also  a  letter  of  Capt.  Nauman  to  Gapt^  Jones,  in  U.  S. 
Govt  Doc.,  34th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  66,  p.  67-^;  act  of  relief  by  CaL 
legislature.  CaL  Jour,  Ass.,  1856,  p.  923;  Jour*  Sen.,  906;  Hayes* Scraps,  Ind,, 
ii.  75-81:  Id.,  Angeles,  xviii.  11-16. 

**  An  excellent  guide-book  for  emigrants  by  this  route  was  the  Rente  from 
the  Ou{f  of  Mexico  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  to  California  and  thePadJie 
Ocean,  illustrated  by  a  general  map  and  sectional  maps;  with  directions  to  trav- 
ellers. Compiled  by  Robert  Creuzbaur,  1849.  N.  Y..  1849,  16mo,  40  p.  This 
book  is  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  official  diaries  of  the  explorers;  henoe 
its  comparative  excellence. 
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whose  arrival  is  noted  almost  every  day.**  The  Ist 
of  November  there  arrived  a  flat-boat  which  had 
made  the  voyage  down  the  Gila  from  the  Pima  vil- 
lages with  Mr  Howard  and  family  and  two  men,  a 
doctor  and  a  clergyman,  on  board.  During  this  voy- 
age, also,  a  son  was  bom  to  Mrs  Howard,  perhaps  the 
first  child  of  American  parents  bom  in  Arizona,  and 
named,  as  Coutts  tells  us,  Gila.  The  lieutenant  is 
understood  to  have  purchased  the  craft,  which  plied 
as  a  ferry-boat  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  and 
was  then  transported  to  San  Diego,  where  it  was  used 
on  the  bay.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  Colo- 
rado ferry.**  After  the  departure  of  Coutts,  the 
Mexican  surveying  party  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  ferry  service-perhaps  with  another  boat 
— was  continued  by  the  oflicer  commanding  the  es- 
cort *• 

Early  in  1850,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
the  business  of  running  the  Colorado  ferry,  soon  form- 

Totttts'  Diary,  MS.,  12&-67,  extending  from  Sept.  14th,  when  he  left  S. 
Diego,  to  Kov.  22d,  not  long  before  he  left  the  Colorado  on  his  retam,  the 
diary  terminating  abruptly.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusinff  narrative 
of  the  officer's  experience  in  attending  to  the  complicated  wants  of  the  scien- 
tists,  the  emi^pants,  and  the  various  bands  of  Indians.  Several  parties  of 
U.  SL  officials,  in  different  branches  of  the  service,  also  passed  that  way,  and  one 
di  these,  Capt.  Thorn,  was  drowned  with  three  companions  on  Kov.  16th,  by 
the  njiaetting  of  a  canoe. 

*  CotUU^iMiury,  MS.,  166.  The  anthor  does  not  mention  the  purchase  or 
«ny  ferry;  but  many  pioneers  remember  crossing  the  river  on  his  ferry.  K 
H.  Howard,  in  the  8.  F.  ByUeHn,  July  8,  1885,  ^ves  the  most  complete 
record.  He  says  the  boat»  16  ft  long  by  5  ft  6  in.  wide,  was  built  for  the  trip, 
«iid  first  launched  on  Lake  Michigan,  beingmounted  on  wheels  for  land  ser- 
vice, but  used  to  cross  rivers  on  the  way.  The  writer  sailed  in  her  later  on 
8.  Die«>  Bay;  and  he  sa^rs  the  boy  bom  on  the  Gila  is  still  living  in  Lake  Co., 
Gd.  See  other  letters,  in  Id,,  July  10th  and  Aug.  24th.  One  writer  thinks 
the  institution  was  not  properly  a  ferry,  because  skifb  and  canoes  had  been 
^laed  at  the  crossing  before.  Some  writers  imply  that  Coutts'  boat  remained 
%t  the  Colorado  for  the  next  season.  I  think  tnere  may  be  some  doubt  about 
its  having  been  carried  that  year  to  S.  Diego. 

^HaSett  Diarv,  MS.,  143-6.  H.  crossed  on  Dec  31st.  He  found  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  river,  by  which  the  boat  (not  described)  was  guided.  The 
charge  was  $2  for  a  man  or  mule  which  caused  some  swearing  among  the 
Miamrians;  but  Iturbide  (son  of  the  ex-emperor),  who  was  interpreter  for 
the  boundanr  commission,  had  been  educated  at  the  same  school  as  Hayes, 
and  obtainea  a  reduction  in  the  ferry  rates.  Col  Carrasco  estimated  the  emi- 
grants of  the  season  at  12,000.  It  was  complained  that  Coutts  had  collected  a 
tax  from  all  Mexican  emimnts.  0.  in  his  diary  mentions  that  he  was  advised 
to  do  so,  but  does  not  teQ  us  if  he  followed  Uie  advice.  It  was  underatood 
that  the  Indians  had  a  ferry  for  emigrants  farther  down  the  river. 
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ing  a  partnership  with  one  John  Glanton,  described  as 
leader  of  a  gang  of  cutthroats,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  hunting  Apaches  for  a  scalp  premium  in  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment, when  it  was  discovered  that  they  brought 
in  the  scalps  of  friendly  Indians  or  even  of  Mexicans 
On  the  Colorado  these  villains  continued  their  evil 
ways,  plundering  emi^ants  and  attributing  their  dep- 
redations to  the  Indians.  The  Yumas  were  at  firat 
friendly,  but  soon  became  hostile,  especially  when  the 
manager  of  their  opposition  ferry — said  to  have  been 
a  deserter  from  the  army — ^was  killed  by  Glanton; 
and  they  attacked  their  white  rivals,  kiUing  about  a 
dozen,  including  the  leaders.*'  A  little  later,  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  we  are  told  that  another  party  under 
Jaeger  and  Hartshome  reestablished  the  lerry,  bring- 
ing lumber  from  San  Diego  for  the  construction  of 
their  boat,  and  continuing  the  business  profitablv  for 
over  a  year.  On  November  27,  1850,  Heintzelman 
arrived  from  San  Diego  to  establish  a  garrison  and 
protect  the  emigrants.  His  post  was  called  at  first 
Camp  Independence,  but  was  transferred  in  March 

1851  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  mission,  and  was 
soon  named  Fort  Yuma.  There  was  much  trouble 
about  supplies,  but  the  Indians  were  not  hostile,  and 
in  June  the  fort  was  left  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  L. 
W.  Sweeney  with  ten  men.  Soon  the  Yumas  became 
troublesome,  killing  some  immigrants  and  even  attack- 
ing the  post;  the  scurvy  also  became  prevalent  and 
supplies  exhausted ;  Captain  Davidson  took  command 
in  November ;  and  in  December  fort  and  ferry  were 
abandoned.      Heintzelman   came   back   in    February 

1852  to  rebuild  the  fort  and  permanently  reestablish 

^  Yuma  Sentinel,  Aug.  11,  1877;  S.  Diego  World,  Feb.  1,  1873;  Ariz.  HuL 
(Elliott  &  Co.),  245;  Hamilton's  Resources,  85.  It  is  generally  implied  that  all 
this  occurred  in  1S49,  which  is  hardly  possible.  Three  men  are  said  to  have 
escaped,  C.  0.  Brown,  Joe  Anderson,  and  another.  In  the  Ariz.  Hist.,  6(X-1, 
John  Galantin  is  named  as  leader  of  the  scalp-hunters,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  driving  sheep  from  N.  Mex.  to  Oal.,  being  killed  by  the  Yu- 
mas with  all  his  gang,  and  21  other  American  sheep-drivers.  There  is  evi- 
dently some  confusion  here. 
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the  garrison.  Complicated  Indian  hostilities,  chiefly 
on  the  California  side,  continued  until  laLo  in  the  same 
year,  when  a  treaty  was  made,  though  the  Yunias  and 
Cocopas  still  fought  occasionally  among  tl.emselves.® 
Fort  Yuma  was  in  California,  and  across  the  Colo- 
rado there  seems  to  have  been  no  peniiauent  settle- 
ment until  1854,  though  temporary  structures  may 
have  stood  there  at  times  in  connection  willi  the  ferry. 
In  1854  a  store  was  perhaps  built,  and  a  site  for  Col- 
orado City  was  formally  surveyed;  but  in  1861  there 
were  still  only  one  or  two  buildings,  which  were 
washed  away  in  the  flood  of  1862;  and  the  real  growth 
of  the  place,  later  called  Arizona  City  and  finally 
Yuma,  seems  not  to  have  begun  until  about  1864.® 
The  early  navigation  of  the  Colorado  is  a  subject 
demanding  notice  in  this  connection.  When  Major 
Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  establish  a  military  post 
at  Yuma,  an  exploration  of  the  river  was  determined 
on  with  a  view  to  the  furnishing  of  supplies  by  that 
route.  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby,  of  later  fame 
as  a  humorist  under  the  name  of  John  Phoenix,  was 

5ut  in  charge  of  the  survey,  and  sailed  from  San 
Vancisco,  jJovember  1,  1840,  on  the  schooner  Invin- 
eible^  Captain  A.  H.  Wilcox.  The  month  of  January 
1851  was  spent  in  the  river,  up  which  the  schooner, 

*  The  early  annala  of  Ft  Yuma  are  civen  with  apparent  care  and  accuracy 

sn  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  luma  Sentinel,  May  4,  11,  18,  25,  1878. 

In  Oct.  1852,  the  Yumas  are  said  to  have  numbered  972.     Oct.  26th,  a  fire 

destroyed  most  of  the  buildings.     In  Dec.  an  earthquake  made  some  changes 

in  the  river.     In  1853  there  was  much  fighting  between  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  April  1854  some  of  Walker's  filibusters  arrived  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Colorado.     In  July  Capt  Geo.  H.  Thomas  took  command.     In  Jan.  1855  a 

new  treaty  with  Ynmas  and  Cocopas.     Changes  in  commanders,  etc.,  down  to 

1861  are  given.     It  should  be  noted  that  in  Jan.  1851  the  proprietors  of  the 

ferry  are  named  by  Lieut.  Derby,  who  met  them  on  the  river,  as  Ogden  and 

Henchelwood.  Derby^ 9  Report,  18. 

"See  references  in  two  preceding  notes.  Also  Lo8  Angeles  Star,  Nov.  16, 
1854;  Hayea^  Scraps,  Ariz.,  t.  109;  Id.,  S.  Diego,  i.  18;  Uinton'a  Hand-book, 
247.  Pumpelly,  Across  America^  60,  found  but  one  house  in  1861.  He  heard 
from  a  friend  (C.  D.  Poeton)  that  the  town  survey  in  1854  had  been  simply  a 
device  to  pay  ferry  charges.  The  friend  and  party  were  bound  to  California 
tnd  had  no  money;  the  engineer  (Ehrenberg)  was  set  to  work  on  the  survey, 
•ad  the  German  ferry-man  (Jaeger)  became  so  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect- 
ive rise  of  his  property  that  he  gladly  took  city  lots  for  ferriage.  laeut. 
Michler,  in  Tnma  SefitineL  Feb.  1&  I878,  also  mentions  the  city  on  paper  in 
1854. 
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drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water,  could  only  aacend 
some  25  miles  to  latitude  SO*  5(/,  but  in  his  boat 
Derby  went  up  60  miles  fiurther,  meeting  Heintzelman 
and  a  party  from  Yuma.*^  It  appears  that  also  in  the 
spring  of  1851  G^rge  A.  Johnson  arrived  at  the 
nver^s  mouth  on  the  schooner  Sierra  Nevada  with 
supplies  for  the  fort,  and  lumber  fix>m  which  were 
built  flat-boats  for  the  trip  up  the  Colorado.  In  1852 
the  first  steamer,  the  Uncb  Sam^  was  brought  by 
Captain  Tumbull  on  a  schooner  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  and  thero  put  together  for  the  river  trip.  She 
reached  Fort  x  uma  at  the  banning  of  December, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  land  her  cargo  of  supplies 
some  distance  below.  After  running  on  the  river  for 
a  ^ear  or  two^  the  Uncle  Sam  grounded  and  sank, 
bemg  replaced  in  January  1854  by  the  General  Jeaup^ 
under  Gftptain  Johnson,  the  new  contractor,  but  ex- 
ploding in  August  The  GoloradOf  a  stern-wheeler 
120  feet  long,  was  put  on  the  route  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  and  from  this  time  the  steam  navigation,  with 
an  occasional  opposition  line,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous.*^ 

^  Derby  {0«>,  JTl),  Heeoimoimmee  qfihe  OtiffqfCalifofnia  and  the  Cohmdo 
JUver^  1860-1,  Wash.,  1852,  8yo,  28  p.,  outs  and  maps,  being  report  of  sea 
war,  June  16,  1852,  32d  cong.  let  sew..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  81. 

»  Yuma  SenHnel,  May  4,  25,  1878;  J.  A.  MeUen,  in  AHk,  Hktory,  318-19|, 
245;  Hmkm*8  Band-book,  247-8.  In  ffofes*  Scrapi.  Mmkng.r.  80-2,  I  find 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Oila  Sfining  and  Steam  NaTigatioin  Com- 
V^y»  organized  at  o.  Frandaoo  in  Nov.  1853. 
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TUATT  OV  1853 — SOTTTHXRN  AbIZONA  AdDBD  TO  THS  UNTrXD  STATES— KSW 

Boundary  Survkt— Bxale's  Road — Ivis  on  ths  Colorado — Southxrit 
Road  and  Oyxrland  Stags — Mhjtart  Posts — Mining  Devslofmknts 
—Fort  Tuma— Gila  Plagsrs— Indian  Afvairs — Apaohb  Raids — 
CocHisx  on  thx  War-path— Orabb  and  thb  Filibusters— Sonoran 
Vagabonds — Outlaws  from  Texas  and  California — Politics— Ef- 
forts FOR  A  Territorial  Organization — Cook  and  Mowrt  at  Wash- 
ington— Bills  in  Congress — Constitutional  Convention— Ths  First 
Book — Arizuma — Final  Success — ^War  of  the  Rebellion— Sbcbssion 
of  Arizona— ^Troops  Withdrawn — ^Triumph  of  Apaches — Confeder- 
ates Take  Tucson — But  Retreat  before  the  California  Column — 
blbuoorapht  of  the  period. 

On  December  30,  1853,  James  Gadsden,  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
^he  boundary  line  was  moved  southward  so  as  to  give 
'the  United  States,  for  a  money  consideration  of 
5%1 0,000,000,  all  of  modem  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila, 
^n  effort  so  to  fix  the  line  as  to  include  a  port  on  the 
^^If  being  unsuccessful/  The  treaty  was  first  con- 
^iluded  on  the  13th  of  December,  but  in  consequence 

^Text  of  the  Gacbden  treaty  in  New  Maeico^  C<mipiled  Laws,  38-44;  U.  S. 
^3ovi  Doc,  83d  oonff.  Ist  sew.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  109;  47th  cong.  2d  neas.,  H.  Mis. 
^^Xxs.  45;  Mexico,  LegiekieUm  Mmeana,  June-Dec.  1854,  117-32;  Dvblan  and 
-^^jotano,  Legielackm  Ma,,  vii'  261-4;  Ark,,  Howell  Code,  482-5;  and  elsewhere 
^3lten  repeated.    The  boundary  as  fixed  by  this  treaty  was  the  Rio  Grande 
^p  to  lat.  ZV  AT,  due  west  100  milesr south  to  lat.  31*  20";  west  on  that 
'tarallel  to  long.  Ill**;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  Colorado 
^rer  20  miWoelow  the  Gila  junction;  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  to  the 
intersection  of  the  former  line  (that  is,  to  mouth  of  the  Gila);  and  thence  on 
'the  former  line  to  the  Pacific    This  is  the  line  as  it  still  exists  in  1887.    Be- 
sides the  boundary  changes,  the  U.  S.  gained  by  this  treaty  two  important 
adTsntafles:  Ist,  by  art.  11,  a  release  from  the  responsibility  for  outrages  hj 
V.  S.  Indians  in  Mex.  territory,  art.  12  of  the  former  treaty  being  abrogated; 
•nd  2da  by  art  8,  free  railroad  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

(«l) 
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of  new  instructions  from  Washington  was  modified 
on  the  30th.  Again  it  was  changed — notably  by  re- 
ducing the  price  from  twenty  to  ten  millions — by  the 
United  States  senate.  In  June  1854  it  came  back 
with  Mexican  approval  to  Washington ;  on  the  28th 
and  29th,  after  much  debate  in  the  house,  a  bill  appro- 
priating the  money  was  passed  by  congress;*  on  the 
30th  the  treaty  was  published  by  President  Pierce, 
and  by  President  Santa  Anna  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Of  the  preliminary  negotiations  and  the  successive 
modifications  of  terms,  not  much  is  definitely  known ; 
but  the  latter  may  probably  have  included,  not  only 
the  reduction  of  price  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Tehuantepec  concession,  but  also  a  reduction  of  terri- 
torv — }3erhaps  involving  the  cession  of  a  gulf  port — 
ana  the  omission  of  an  article  making  the  United 
States  responsible  for  filibustering  expeditions  across 
the  line.* 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  this  Gadsden  treaty  was 
a  tolerably  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  boundary  dis- 
pute, and  a  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  a  route 
for  a  southern  railroad  to  California.  Under  the 
treaty  of  1848,  the  commissioners,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  agreed  on  latitude  32**  22'  as  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  New  Mexico,  but  the  United  States  surveyor 
had  not  agreed  to  this  line,  had  perhaps  surveyed 
another  in  31°  54',  and  the  New  Mexicans  claimed 

»Soe  debatea  in  Cong.  Globe,  1853-4,  p.  1466,  1476,  1519-68,  passim. 
The  treaty  had  to  be  ratified  before  June  30th,  and  as  it  was  presented  to 
congress  on  the  21  st  the  appropriation  bill  had  to  be  passed  in  a  hurry. 
Friends  of  the  measure  would  not  permit  the  passa^  of  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  president  for  instructions  to  Gadsden  and  correspondence  on  the 
treaty;  and  opposition  was  based — nominally  at  least — on  unwillingness  to 
vote  money  for  a  treaty  whose  true  inwardness  was  not  known,  especially  as 
many  mysterious  inimors  were  current  of  stock-jobbii  '  schemes  and  far-reach- 
iug  political  intrigues  of  the  administration  and  of  the  south.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  103  to  62,  and  in  the  senate  by  34  to  6. 

»In  Biivroy  Hist,  Jakma,  iv.  418-19,  458-9,  487-9,  499,  is  given  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  r^um^  of  tne  treaty  in  its  original  form.  Art.  4  provided  for 
a  junta  to  decide  on  Mex.  claims  not  in  the  final  treaty;  art.  8  Dound  both 
govcmmunts  to  prevent  filibustering,  replaced  finally  by  the  Tehuantepec 
clause.  The  original  boundary  is  not  given.  Santa  Anna,  however,  A  na 
CompatnoUiSf  April  12,  185S,  in  a  defence  of  his  policy,  says  that  the  botm* 
dary  was  modified,  and  that  he  rejected  Gadsden  s  propositions  for  a  cession 
of  Baja  CaL  and  parts  of  Chih.  and  Sonora. 
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the  Mesilla  valley  between  the  two  lines  as  part  of 
their  territory.  The  United  States  were,  to  some 
extent,  bound  by  the  act  of  their  commissioner ;  but 
Mexico,  besides  being  wrong  on  the  original  proposi- 
tion, was  not  in  condition  to  quarrel  about  so  unim- 
portant a  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern 
republic  could  aflTord  to  pav  for  a  railroad  route 
through  a  country  said  to  be  rich  in  mines;  and 
Mexico,  though  national  pride  was  strongly  opposed 
to  a  sacrifice  of  territory,  was  sadly  in  need  of  money, 
and  sold  a  region  that  was  practically  of  no  value  to 
her.*  In  both  countries  there  was  much  bitter  criti- 
cism of  the  measure,  and  a  disposition  to  impute  hid- 
den motives  to  the  respective  administrations.  I  am 
not  prepared  to-  say  that  there  were  not  such  motives ; 
but  I  find  little  support  for  the  common  belief  that 
the  Gradsden  purchase  was  effected  with  a  definite 
view  to  the  organization  of  a  southern  confederacy, 
though  this  theory  was  entertained  in  the  north  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in 
Mexico,  both  by  the  supporters  and  foes  of  the  meas- 
ure, it  was  treated  as  a  cession  of  the  Mesilla  val- 
ley in  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  though 
that  valley  was,  in  reality,  but  a  very  small  and  unim- 
portant portion  of  the  territory  ceded. 

William  H.  Emory  was  appointed  United  States 
commissioner  and  surveyor  to  establish  the  new 
boundary  line,  Jos^  Salazar  Ilarregui  being  the  Mexi- 
can commissioner,  and  Francisco  Jimenez  chief  engi- 
neer. The  commissioners  met  at  El  Paso  at  the  end 
of  1854,  and  the  initial  monument  was  fixed  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1855.     In  June  the  survey  had  been  carried 

*Am  to  tiie  abrogating  of  art  11  of  the  treaty  of  1848,  Santa  Anna  de- 
dared — A  nu  Comp.,  8-11 — ^that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  expected  the 
U.  S.  to  keep  ^eir  agreement  by  paying  for  damages  done  by  the  Indiana; 
irfaile  in  the  U.  S.  this  wae  held  oat  as  a  great  gain  in  view  of  immense  proepeo- 
tire  claims  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  It  was  at  least  a  release  from  embarrassing 
promises  which  never  would  have  been  kept.  On  the  Qadsden  treaty,  see 
alM>  Zamaatia,  HitL  M^,,  xiiL  776;  Damenech,  Hist,  M^.,  ii.  262-6;  Mex,, 
Mem,  Behc,  1870,  p.  410-11,  433;  and  most  other  histories  of  Mexico;  also 
mentioa  in  most  works  on  Ariiona  and  New  Mexico,  indading  JohnMiCM 
Bkt.Ark.,2L 
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westward  to  Los  Nogales,  or  longitude  1 1 1*.  Mean- 
while Lieutenant  N.  Michler  arrived  at  Fort  Yuma 
at  the  end  of  1854,  and  was  occupied  until  May  1855, 
with  Salazar,  in  fixing  the  initial  monument  on  the 
Colorado  and  surveying  the  line  for  a  short  distance 
eastward  toward  Sonoita;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
suspend  operations  for  lack  of  water,  and  proceeded 
by  the  Gila  and  Tucson  route  to  Nogales,  where  they 
met  Emory  in  Jime,  and  before  the  end  of  August 
completed  the  survey  westward.  There  were  no  con- 
troversies in  connection  with  the  operations  under 
Emory  and  Ilarregui,  the  Mexicans  and  Americans 
working  in  perfect  harmony  for  a  speedy  and  economi- 
cal termination  of  the  work,  and  all  being  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  disgraceful  and  costly  wranglings  of 
the  former  commissions.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  surveying .  parties  that 
Sus  for  notice  here.  The  publish^  le^  contains 
an  excellent  description  of  the  country  with  various 
scientific  appendices  of  great  value.* 

Besides  the  boundary  survey,  there  are  but  few  oflS- 
cial  explorations  to  be  noted,  though  by  prospectors 
and  Indian  fighters  the  whole  country  was  pretty 
thoroughly  explored  in  these  years.  In  1857  Ed- 
ward F.  Beale  opened  a  wagon  road  on  the  35th  par- 
allel, following  nearly  the  route  of  Whipple  and  Sit- 
greaves.     He  left  Zuili  in  August,  and  reached  the 

*  United  States  and  Mexiean  Boundary  Survey.  Report  qf  WUUam  H.  Emory, 
Major  first  cavalry  and  U.  S,  commiasioner,  Waah.,  1857,  4to,  3  voL,  many 
fine  engravings  and  colored  plates.  The  narratives  of  Elmory  and  Michler, 
with  otner  matter  directly  connected  with  the  geographic  survey,  fill  252  p. 
of  voL  i.,  the  rest  of  the  work  being  devoted  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  zo- 
ology of  the  expedition.  Along  the  line  as  surveyed,  monuments  of  stone  or 
iron  were  erected  at  frequent  stations,  from  each  of  which  careful  sketches  of 
the  topography  in  different  directions  were  made,  in  order  that  the  sites  of  the 
monuments,  if  destroyed  by  the  Indians — as  they  often  were — might  be 
easily  found  without  a  repetition  of  the  complicated  observations  and  calcn- 
lations.  The  Mexicans  were  easer  to  complete  the  work,  because  $3,000,000 
of  the  purchase-money  was  payable  only  on  such  completion.  At  the  b^iin- 
ning  of  1855  there  was  some  complaint  in  Mexico  that  the  U.  S.  had  taken 
possession  at  one  or  two  points  without  waiting  for  a  formal  survey  or  trans- 
fer, and  it  was  feared  they  might  delay  operations  to  prevent  payment  of  the 
money.  Correo  de  Eapafia,  Jan.  17,  1855.  There  was  also  much  trouble  about 
the  collection  and  di^positioa  of  the  funds;  but  this  does  not  coaoem  ha  here. 
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Colorado  in   January   1858.      The   steamer  General 
Jesup  was  waiting  in  the  Mojave  region  to  carry  this 
party  across  the  river,  but  Beale  with  twenty  men  re- 
turned to  New  Mexico,  thus  proving  the  practicability 
of  his  road  for  winter  travel.*     Another  important  ex- 
ploration was  that  of  Lieutenant  .Joseph  C.  Ives.     In 
November  1857,  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  on 
a  schooner  from  San  Francisco,  which  also  brought  an 
iron  stem-wheel  steamer  fifty  feet  long,  built  for  the 
trip  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  the  Explorer.     On 
this  craft,  launched  the  30th  of  December,  Ives  left 
Fort  Yuma  on  January  11, 1858,  and  on  March  12th 
had  passed  through  the  Black  Cafion  of  the  Colorado 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  Virgin  River.     Returning 
from  this  point  to  the  Mojave  villages,  he  sent  the 
boat  down  to  tiie  fort,  and  with  part  of  his  scientific 
corps,  being  joined  also  by  Lieutenant  Tipton  with 
an  escort  of  twenty  men,  he  started  eastward  by  land 
His  route  after  a  little  was  to  the  north  of  that  fol- 
lowed by  earlier  explorers,  including   the  canons  of 
the  Colorado  Chiquito  and  other  streams,  and  also, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  American  occupation,  the 
Jdoqui  pueblos.     Ives  reached  Fort  Defiance  in  May, 
«md  his  report,  illustrated  by  fine  engravings  of  new 
scenery,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  m  all  the 
series  of  government  explorations/    Besides  the  Beale 

*  BeaJe  {Bdtoard  F,),  Wagm  Soadfrcm  Fort  DdUxntt  to  the  Colorado  Sher. 
Jlepori  qf  the  SuperinUndiaU,  April  26,  1858,  m  if,  8,  Govt  Doc.,  35th  cong. 
let  seM.,  H.  Ex.  Boc  124,  with  map  showing  route,  with  those  of  Sitgreaves 
«nd  Whipple.  Beale  used  camels  on  this  trip,  and  declared  them  better 
mdMoted  than  moles  to  the  service. 

In  ChiehmatHB*  TraveUonthetoedern  $k>pe  qf  the  MexkanCordill^^  33&-51, 
as  an  acoonnt  b;^  H.  S.  Washburn,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor,  of  a  trip  from  Ft 
Tama  np  the  Gila  to  Tucson,  and  back  bv  way  of  Altar  and  Sonoita  in  1866. 

^Imi  Report  tipoH  the  Colorado  Mherqf  the  West,  explored  m  1857  and  1SS8 
h$  LkuUnaM  Joanh  C.  Ivea,  corpe  ^  topographical  engineere  under  the  direction 
4ftke  ojke  qf  exploraiione  and  turveye,  A.  A,  HumphSries,  captain  topographical 
engineers,  in  charge,  Byorderqf  the  Secretary  qf  War.  Wash.,  1861,  4to,  131, 
154, 30,  6,  32  p.,  with  plates  and  maps.  U.  S.  Oovi  Doc,  36th  oonff.  Ist  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc  90;  see  also  35th  cong.  2d  sees..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  582;  Id.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc  2,  p.  608-19;  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  MisceL  Doc.  86;  Sen.  MisceL  Doc 
39.  Molhausen,  Heisen,  I  116^443,  ii  1-139,  144-5,  map,  who  had  been  with 
Whipple,  was  also  with  Ives  as  artist,  etc,  and  gives  a  full  narrative.  Capt. 
A.  D.  Byrd,  for  seven  years  a  pilot  on  the  Colorado,  published  in  1864  a  new 
diart  of  that  river.  Brwne's  L  Col,  4tl.    In  the  8.  F.  Call  of  April  9,  1877, 
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road  in  the  north,  another  was  opened  in  the  south  by 
Superintendent  James  B.  Leach  and  Engineer  N.  H. 
Hutton.  This  corresponded  largely  with  the  Cooke 
road  of  1846,  but  led  down  the  San  Pedro  to  the  Ari- 
yaipa,  and  thence  to  the  Gila,  21  miles  east  of  the 
Pima  villages,  thus  ^ving  40  miles  over  the  Tucson 
route,  and  by  improvements  about  five  days  for  wagons. 
The  work  was  done  by  Leach  and  Hutton  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado,  between  October  25, 
1857,  and  August  1,  1858.®  Over  this  road  ran  in 
1858-60  Arizona's  first  stage,  the  Butterfield  overland 
line  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to  San  Diego,  carrying  the 
mails  and  passengers  twice  a  week,  until  the  service 
was  stopped  by  Indian  depredations.^ 

It  was  not  until  1856  that  the  United  States  took 
military  possession  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  by  send- 
ing  a  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons, which  force  was  stationed  at  Tucson  and  later 
at  Calabazas.  In  1857  a  permanent  station  was 
selected,  and  Fort  Buchanan  was  established  on  the 
Sonoita  about  25  miles  east  of  Tubac.  The  site  was 
afterward  deemed  to  have  no  special  advantages,  and 
no  buildings  worthy  the  name  of  fort  were  erected. 
There  were  various  other  temporary  camps  occupied 
in  the  following  years  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Indian  service,  the  force  being  from  120  to  375 

ia  an  account  by  Capt.  John  Mobs  of  hia  voyage  down  the  Colorado  through 
all  the  cafious  on  a  raft  in  1861.  If  performed  aa  deacribed,  it  waa  a  moat 
extraonlinary  exploit. 

^Campf>ell  (Albert  H.),  Report  vmon  ihe  Pacific  Wagon  Hoods,  1859,  p. 
9-12,  and  Hutton  s  Jieport,  ElPaaoandFoH  Yuma  Wagon  Boad,  in  IcL,  77-10&, 
with  map;  35th  cong.  2d  aeaa.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  108. 

•  Under  act  of  congreas  of  March  3,  1857,  bida  were  received  for  an  over- 
land mail  service,  and  that  of  John  Butterfield  for  a  aemi-weekly  aervice  by 
the  southern  route  at  $600,000  per  year  waa  accepted,  the  contract  being 
signed  Sept.  IGth.  Many  particulara  in  Overland  MaU  Service  to  CaL  (n.  p., 
1857),  8vo,  45  p. ;  Overland  MaU  Co.,  Memorial,  1860,  7  p.;  Id,,  Obaervationt,  6 
p.  See  also  Hayes*  Scrape,  Ariz.,  v.  247,  261,  277,  299;  S.  F.  papers  ol 
1858-00.  According  to  Ariz.  HisL  (Elliott  k  Ca),  316-17,  Burch  and 
Woodu  ran  the  stage  for  a  year  before  Butterfield  began;  and  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  time  it  appears  that  for  a  time  two  lines  were  mnninff.  Ther» 
waa  in  1859  a  branch  atage  from  Ft  Buchanan  to  Tubac,  and  there  were 
probably  several  others  on  abort  routea  in  the  territory.  Fred  Huselman, 
P.  M.  at  Tubac,  made  arrangementa  in  1859  for  a  weeluy  mail  to  and  from 
Sonora.  See  Estrdla  de  OcddaUe,  Deo.  90,  1859. 
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men,  besides  that  of  parties  from  abroad  occasionally 
engaging  in  campaigns.  In  some  years  only  two  com- 
panies are  mentioned.  Late  in  1858  Fort  Mojave 
near  Scale's  crossing  of  the  Colorado  was  established 
with  three  companies  of  infantry;  and  late  in  1859 
Fort  Breckenridge  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro 
and  Arivaipa  with  part  of  the  garrison  from  Fort 
Buchanan.  The  soldiers  did  much  good  service  and 
had  many  hard  fights  with  the  Apache  foe;  but  the 
force  was  of  course  utterly  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1860-1,  all  the  forts  were  destroyed  and  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  removed.  ^^ 

The  territory  of  the  Gradsden  purchase  was  believed 
to  be  rich  in  precious  metals.  Americans  had  long 
been  more  or  less  conversant  with  Mexican  traditions 
of  immensely  rich  mines  discovered  in  Jesuit  times 
and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  Apache  raids — tradi- 
tions for  the  most  part  false  in  their  details,  and  so  far 
as  the  Jesuits  were  represented  as  miners,  but  well 
founded  to  the  extent  that  prospectors  had  actually 
ibund  many  rich  deposits  of  silver.  Reports  of  the 
"various  government  explorers,  who  had  in  all  directions 
noted  indications  of  mineral  wealth,  corroborated  the 
<5urrent  traditions,  and  made  Arizona  a  most  attractive 
country  for  adventurers,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
of  the  recent  successes  of  gold-seekers  in  California. 

^I  have  followed  the  U.  S.  adj. -general's  reports  of  1855-61  attached  to 
^e  messages  of  the  president  in  the  Ist  volumes  of  Ex.  Doc.  of  each  session. 
U.  S.  Odvi  Doc,  Maj.  R  Steen  was  in  command  at  Ft  Buchanan  in  1857;  Capt. 
:E.  H.  Fit^erald  in  1858;  Capt.  J.  D.  V.  Reeve  in  1859;  Capt.  R.  S.  Ewell  in 
1860.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Cooke  commanded  67  men  at  Ft  Brectcenridge  in  1860. 
In  1861  the  report  mentions  no  troops  in  Arizona,  though  Ft  Mojave,  estab- 
lished by  Col  Hoffman,  is  said  not  to  have  been  abandoned  till  May  1861. 
In  the  toath  Col  Morrison  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Ewell  in  1860,  and  in- 
fantry to  hare  been  substituted  for  the  cavalry,  though  I  find  nothing  of  this 
in  tfaie  military  records.  See  also  on  forts,  with  many  dates  and  names  not 
agreeing  with  the  original  reports,  Hamilton  a  Resources,  22-3,  110;  HhUon*t 
Hamd-Mt,  908-18;  Ariz,  HfsL,  209,  221;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Mining,  v.  16-17;  /d.. 
Ark.,  T.  2S9-W!.  In  Id.,  Angeles,  viii.  179,  is  mentioned  a  Ft  Floyd,  changed 
to  ?t  ICeLane  in  1861;  and  in  U,  8,  Surgeon-generats  Circular,  8,  p.  552,  a 
Gamp  V«de  is  mentioned  in  1861 .  In  Sept  1855  the  Mex.  garrison  at  Tucson. 
96  mtOy  WM  commanded  by  Capt.  Uilarion  GorciiL  Pinajrt,  CoL  Doc.,  M8.» 

JUm,  Am.  AiTD  H.  Mxx.  tt 
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The  Ajo  copper  mines -in  the  Sonoita  region,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Mexicans,  was  worked  by  a 
San  Francisco  company  from  1855."  Charles  D. 
Poston  with  Herman  Ehrenberg,  after  a  preliminary 
tour  in  1854-5  from  the  gulf  coast,  formed  a  company 
in  the  east,  and  in  1856  oegan  the  development  on  a 
large  scale  of  silver  mines  near  Tubac.  Half  a  dozen 
other  companies  in  this  and  the  following  years  under- 
took similar  operations  in  the  same  region,  that  is,  in 
the  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Buchanan  afforded  protection  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  laborers  employed  were  chiefly 
Sonorans  from  across  the  Une.  Fuel  and  water  were 
scarce,  apparatus  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  ob- 
tained only  at  an  excessive  cost  by  reason  of  the  long 
and  difficult  routes  of  transportation,  and  the  Indians 
were  troublesome;  but  many  of  the  mines  were  rich 
and  even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  yielded 
a  large  amount  of  bullion.  Developments  extended 
over  a  wide  region,  including  mines  of  copper  and  gold 
as  well  as  silver,  especially  in  the  east  on  the  New 
Mexican  border;  and  prospecting  operations,  often 
with  great  success,  were  extended  to  the  upper  and 
lower  Gila  and  even  into  the  unexplored  regions  far- 
ther north.  Tucson  recovered  something  of  its  old- 
time  prosperity;  Tubac  became  a  flourishing  little  town 
of  some  500  inhabitants,  where  the  first  Arizona  news- 
paper was  published  in  1858-60;"  a  fewranclios  were 
established,  including  several  in  the  Gila  valley  on 
the  stage  route;  and  the  American  population  in- 
creased to  several  thousands.  Emigrants  continued, 
though  in  diminished  numbers,  to  cross  Arizona  by 

"  In  the  Yuma  Sentinel,  March  30,  1878,  is  an  account  by  one  of  the  party, 
fitted  out  to  search  for  the  famous  Planchas  de  Plata  in  Sonora»  some  of 
members  turned  aside  to  take  possession  of  the  Ajo  mines. 

^'The  weekly  Arisoniant  often  cited  inCaL  newspapers  of  these 
See  Bartons  Directory  of  Tucmm,  1881,  p.  10;  Tuc»nStar,  Dec  4,  1879;'^  F^ 
Bulletin,  March  22,  1850;  HkUgm*9  Htmd-book,  40,  186;  Ark,  HiaL,  26a  Th0 
paper  was  moved  to  Tttcton  in  166CL  and  raipeaded  in  I86I9  the  office  funi* 
tore— two  deiTingMi  "hiipg  idwrtlwd  ioc  iJii^ 
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the  soathem  route,  and  many  of  them  remained  here 
for  a  while  before  going  on  to  California.'* 

Fort  Ymna,  on  the  Colorado  side  of  the  Colorado, 
was  occupied  continuously  by  United  States  troops, 
affording  much  better  protection  to  this  part  of  Ari- 
zona than  was  enjoyed  in  the  south-east.  Steamers 
continued  to  ply  on  the  Colorado ;  the  ferry  did  a 
prosperous  business;  the  overland  stage  had  a  station 
here ;  and  much  teaming  was  done  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  and  ores  to  and  from  the  copper  mines 
in  Papagueria  and  the  silver  mines  by  the  GUa  route. 
The  settlement  on  the  Arizona  aide  known  as  Colorado 
City  and  Arizona  City  is  often  mentioned  as  a  thriving 
town,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  should  have  been ; 
but'  the  more  definite  of  current  items  reduce  it  to  a 
very  few  buildings,  mostly  destroyed  in  the  flood  of 
18G1-2.'*     In  1858  gold  placers  were  discovered  on 

"On  Ariwiiul  mining  liefore  1863,  including  companicB,  districta,  pitrtica- 
Ur  mines,  colonization  uid  prospecting  parties,  wiuh  naturally  much  on  In- 
dian tronbles,  the  cataloguing  of  the  complicated  and  often  vaguely  recorded 
detuls  being  obviously  itnpracticabla  here,  see  Hnija'  Srraw,  Mining,  v.,  pag- 
lim;  Id.,  Ara.,  i,  v.,  pauim;  California  newspapers,  especially  theSnr.  Union, 


£9,  30,  185S;  Jan.  3,  20,  March  14,  April  15,  May  11,  14.  IG,  June  10,  1859; 
FebL  Zl,  May  23.  June  28,  July  9,  li,  Nov.  3,  IT,  1800;  April  17,  May  13, 
21,  JnnB  27,  18G1;  Fob.  10,  1862;  S.  F.  AUa  CnL.  March  6,  Aug.  21,  1854; 
Aog.  25,  Oct.  14,  1856;  May  29,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  6,  ISJ?:  Jjii.  18.  March  12, 
27,  April  15,  27,  May  II,  21,  Juno  3,  Nov.  2,  6,  7,  12,25,  Deo.  21,  24,  27,  31, 
I85S;  Jan.  11,  19.  24.  26,  Feb.  6,  11,  March  1,  10,  21,  AprU  3,  4,  8,  13,  15, 
21.  May  11,  17,  22,  Jnne  3.  28,  July  8,  23,  25,  31,  Aug.  8,  Sopt  12,  Doc.  12, 


31,  1859;  June  17,  1800;  March  18,  June  27,  July  17,  18G1;  July  30,  Oct.  14, 
18C2;  8.F.B«lUa^  ALirchU,  1850;  AprillS,  Alay  II,  12,  Sept.  IS,  Oct  30, 
Not.  6,  II,  13,  17,  26,  Doc.  9.  17,18,  18^;  Jan.  3,  13,  II,  26,  Feb.  4,  11,  12, 


14,  28,  March  \2,  April  7,  8,  27,  May  9.  12,  14,  23,  £7,  June  6,  8,  24,  July  18, 
28,  Aug.  20,  27,  1859;  May  24,  June  10,  10,  18,  July  9,  14,  18,  21,  22,  28. 
Ang.  1,  28,  Sept.  3,  10,  26,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  21,  1802;  1  umci  Sailin'l,  Jan.  12, 
Uardi  30,  1878;  Jan.  7,  1333;  PoMrmU  Atoowi.  in  l<L.  Klay  7.  1873;  iliaitig 
MagaMmt,\.  1-16,  243,  321-2;  iL  83;  ix.  3S3-4;  n.  335-C;  Jliirj^r'g  Mag., 
nix.  657-60,  690-2;  HanulUmt  Remurcti,  22,  1*,V7;  Hunt'i  Merrh,  Mag., 
niiv,  759-flO;  ilii.  117;  uliv.  242-3;  Do-'dun  taid  Louino,  Lenis.  Mex,  viL 
G2I-2i  Bmttm't  Hawi-haok,  32-42,  135;  Aritana,  HiO.  (Elliott  k.  Co.],  63,  201, 
aOT-ll^  220-2,  SU,  aOl-2;  ..Irsona  Scrapt,  pasdm;  Hodge'i  Aril.,  €1-5,  69, 
121-0;  a.  8.  Cimtm,  Mb,  p.  666;  Box's  Advtn.,  317-34;  ContUni  PirL  AHz., 
US)  JbmiM'*  Jfm.  Sacmrcet,  136,  142,  150-9,  4G6;  Id.,  Apaelie  Country,  pai- 
■B;  lad.  Af.  ^d,  leeZ,  p.  327;  £onon>.  Doe.  I/UL,  MST,  iv.  171-7;  KUa' 
Beg.,  bxv.  iUt  Sale*  Somra,  MS.,  72-3;  and  Mowry'a  Worla  on  Ariz.,  paa- 

l>{|t  nd  mart  Battaring  itatement  that  I  have  seen  is  that 

■^.  Aag.  B,  I86S,  whicb  statea  that  Colorado  City  had  but 

d  Wtd  H  %  CTutom-hinuej  Arizona  City  had  half  4 
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the  Gila  some  twenty  miles  above  the  junction,  bat 
extending  for  several  miles  along  the  river;  and  a  new 
town  of  shanties  sprang  into  existence,  under  the  name 
of  Gila  City.  Five  hundred  miners  or  more  were  at 
one  time  at  work  here,  some  of  them  very  successfully; 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  water,  the 
richest  diggings  being  several  miles  from  the  river, 
and  before  1862  the  glory  of  these  placers  had  de- 
rarted,  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  flood." 
There  was  no  settlement  north  of  the  Gila,  though 
prospecting  was  carried  on  in  different  dire^^ons,  a 
few  emigrants  came  over  the  Beale  wagon  road,  and 
Fort  Mojave,  as  we  have  seen,  was  garrisoned  from 
1858.^ 

For  five  or  six  years  after  the  American  occupation, 
the  Indians  caused  comparatively  little  trouble,  though 
constant  vigilance  was  required,  and  petty  deprecia- 
tions never  ceased  entirely.  The  Yumas,  not  a  nu- 
merous tribe,  were  kept  in  control  by  the  garrison  and 
rarely  molested  Americans  except  as  pilferers,  though 

dozen  aclobe  buildinffs,  includinff  2  stores,  2  saloons,  and  a  post-office;  while 
at  the  ferr^',  a  mile  oelow  the  (Jila  junction,  was  the  stage  station,  2  stores, 
2  blacksmith  shops,  a  hotel,  and  several  houses,  the  three  |  cities  '  being  all 
within  the  space  of  a  mile.  Most  items,  except  those  that  simply  speak  of  a 
flourishing  town,  mention  only  one  or  two  buildings,  but  perhaps  refer  only 
to  that  portion  known  as  Ck>lorado  City.  See  Id.,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  17,  1857; 
Nov.  8,  1858;  Hayes'  Soups,  Angeles,  iv.  33;  Id,,  8.  Dkgo,  i.  192-200;  Ywia 
Sentinel,  May  23,  1878;  Hintons  Hand-hook,  240;  8.  F,  Alto,  Aug.  26,  1857; 
?.Iay  27,  18o9;  Feb.  II,  18C2;  Sac  Union,  April  9,  1856;  8.  F.  Herald,  I>ec 
IS,  18o7;  Arizona,  HhiC.,  245.  The  receipts  of  the  ferry  in  1857  are  given  as 
$2,000  a  day. 

^"^  The  references  in  note  13  include  the  Gila  mines.  See  also  on  Gila  City, 
Ha>fes'  Srraw,  Mining,  v.  78;  8,  F.  Alto,  Dec  27,  1868;  Sac  Union,  Feb.  12, 
loJ2,  accorJiiis^  to  which  Gila  City  was  also  destroyed  by  the  flood.  Conklin, 
Pirt,  Ariz,,  84^,  descrilKJS  the  citv — which  had  had  1,200  inhab.  in  1861 — as 
IrAng  in  1877  a  stage  station,  with  stable,  corral,  'Gila  Hotel,'  and  kennel, 
and  containing  by  a  census  made  at  the  time  9  inhabitants,  induding  3  dogs, 
s^uaw,  and  papoose. 

^*^  llcre  may  be  noted  that  in  1862  Maj.  D.  Fer^sson  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  a  route  from  Tucson  to  the  gulf,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  shorter 
an<l  chea|)er  way  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  Arizona  mines.  He 
found  no  serious  impediment  to  travel,  and  pronounced  the  ports  of  Libertad 
ami  Lobos  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  FeryussonM  JRejpart  en  the  country,  ete., 
and  the  route  Itetween  Tucfon  and  Lobos  Bay,  1863,  Letter  of  sec  war  in  U.  8, 
Ooti  Dor.,  37  coug.,  gpec,  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  1,  22  p.,  maps.  In  I860, 
( Jov.  Pesnueira  had,  by  decree,  permittcMl  the  transit  of  (J.  S.  merchandise 
tlin>ugh  Sonora.  Hiryes'  Scraps,  Aiiz.,  v.  311-12;  Id.,  Angeles,  viii  24;  A- 
treUa  de  OccidenU,  Jan.  25,  18J1;  8.  F.  AUa,  Mar.  8,  180L 
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often  in  trouble  with  their  neighbors.  In  1857,  with 
Mojave,  Cocopa,  and  Ton  to  allies,  they  attacked  the 
Fimas  and  Pdpagos  up  the  river,  and  in  a  great  battle 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  Mojaves  were  more 
hostile  and  treacherous,  committing  many  depreda- 
tions on  emigrants  and  others  in  1858;  but  during  this 
year  and  the  next  were  brought  into  subjection  by 
Colonel  HoflFman's  efforts,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  the  fort.  The  Pimas,  numbering  about  4,000,  the 
Maricopas  500,  and  the  Pipagos  3,000,  were  uni- 
formly friendly,  and  of  great  assistance  in  keeping 
hostile  tribes  in  check.  From  1859  John  Walker  was 
Indian  agent  for  these  Indians,  residing  at  Tucson, 
being  succeeded  by  Abraham  Lyons  in  1862.  By 
act  of  congress,  February  28,  1859,  a  sum  of  $1,000 
was  appropriated  for  a  survey  of  the  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa lands  on  the  Gila,  and  $10,000  for  gifts  in  the 
form  of  implements  and  clothing.  The  survey  was 
made  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Gray,  and  the  presents  were 
distributed  by  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Mowry  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  to  the  Apaches,  estimated 
at  about  10,000  in  number,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Steck  as  agent,  and  after  a  campaign  by  Colonel 
Bonneville  m  1857,  they  were  for  a  time,  compara- 
tively speaking,  at  peace,  though  continuing  their  raids 
across  the  line,  attacking  Mexicans  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  often  committing  petty  depreda- 
tions against  small  parties  of  Americans.  Agents 
reported  some  progress  in  inducing  the  Mescalero 
Apaches  to  till  the  soil  and  refrain  from  hostilities; 
and  it  was  urged  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
all  the  Apaches  must  be  induced  to  settle  north  of  the 
Grila,  there  to  be  instructed,  aided,  and  watched,  while 
the  southern  passes  must  be  guarded  by  garrisons  at 
several  points^  Nothing  was  done,  however,  except 
the  division  of  the  military  force,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Breckenridge  on  the  San  Pedro.  In 
1860  hostilities  became  more  frequent  and  general, 
and  were  greatly  aggravated  by  bad  management  and 
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injustice  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  by  which  Cochise, 
a  prominent  chieftain,  was  made  the  life-long  foe  of 
the  Americans.  Soon  all  were  on  the  war-path,  mur- 
ders and  robberies  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  even 
the  soldiers  were  hard  pressed.  Then  in  1861,  when 
for  other  reasons  the  stage  line  was  abandoned,  and 
the  troops  recalled  from  Arizona,  the  Indians  natu- 
rally regarded  this  as  their  triumph,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  for  over  a  year  were  masters  of  the  terri- 
tory, having  killed  or  driven  out  all  the  white  inhabi- 
tants except  a  few  hundred  who  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Tucson.'^ 

In  1856-7  Henry  A.  Crabb  of  California  had  at- 
tempted a  filibustero  conquest  of  Sonora  under  the 

^^  Ind,  Aff.  JReporta,  1857-63,  reports  of  agents  and  others  in  N.  Mezioo 
and  Arizona.  '  The  arrival  of  tiie  CaL  column  under  Qen.  Carletom  in  June 
1862  found  the  country  between  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  a  desolation 
marked  by  new-made  graves.'  PotUm^  in  /d,  1863»  p.  383-4.  Ihe  California 
and  Sonora  papers  of  1861-3  contain  many  items;  also  Haye$*  Scraps,  Aru,; 
and  each  of  the  general  works  on  Arizona  narrates  a  few  of  tiie  disasters, 
though  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  details,  which  I  do  not  attempt  to 
catalogue.  See  PumfteUyt  Across  Amer.,  1-67,  for  an  excellent  account  of 
Arizona  affairs  in  these  years;  also  Rons  Browne  s  Adventures  in  Apache  Country, 
chap.  i.  Says  Hinton,  Hand-book^  41-2:  '  A  few  American  miners  held  on  to 
their  locations  in  the  Cerbat  and  Hualai)ai  mountains.  In  the  Salt  River 
valley  there  was  a  ranch  or  two;  and  elsewhere,  except  at  Tucson  and  Yuma, 
there  was  nothing  of  life  to  be  found  except  a  few  Mexicans,  the  Pimas  and 
Papasos,  with  the  hostile  Indians  at  every  turn.'  And  Hamilton,  Resources, 
23:  *The  Apache  marauders  swept  down  from  their  mountain  strongholds, 
and  carried  death  and  destruction  throughout  southern  Arizona  mines; 
ranches  and  stock-ranges  were  abandoned,  and  the  few  whites  left  in  the 
country  took  refuge  within  the  walls  at  Tucson.  The  savages  indulged  in  a 
saturnalia  of  slaughter,  and  the  last  glimmer  of  civilization  seemed  auout  to 
be  quenched  in  blood.  The  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children  marked  nearly  every  mile  of  the  road  to  the  Rio  Gntnde.  'ihia 
frightful  con<lition  of  things  existed  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.'  In  the  S.  F,  AUa,  Dec.  16,  1872,  is  an  article  by  Gov.  Saf- 
ford  giving  a  history  of  Cochise's  career.  Besides  Cochise,  Mangas  Coloradaa 
was  the  most  famous  of  Apache  chiefs.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  these 
years  a  remnant  of  the  tame  Apaches  continued  to  live  near  Tucson,  taking 
no  part  in  the  hostilities  of  their  people.  Hamilton,  Resources,  108-9,  gives 
a  gooil  account  of  the  beginning  oi  the  war  in  1860.  Lieut.  Bascom,  a  young 
West  Point  graduate,  was  sent  to  Apache  Pass  to  recover  some  live-stock 
which  a  settler  had  lost.  Cochise,  the  chief,  said  his  tribe  had  not  taken  the 
property,  but  he  would  try  to  find  and  return  it.  Next  day  Cochise  and  his 
warriors  were  invited  to  a  '  big  talk,  '  and  having  assembled  were  surrounded 
and  told  they  would  be  held  as  hostages  till  the  cattle  and  a  captive  were  re> 
8tore<l.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  several  were  wounded  and 
six  warriors  captured,  including  the  chief's  brother;  but  Cochise  escaped 
though  ba^Uy  wounded.  He  declared  life-long  war  on  the  Americans,  and 
kept  his  threat.  The  troops  had  a  narrow  escape^  and  the  six  captives  were 
hanged. 
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guise  of  colonization,  counting  on  the  support  of  one 
of  the  two  contending  factions.  With  an  advance 
party  of  100  men  he  crossed  Arizona  from  Yuma  to 
Sonoita  and  Caborca,  but  was  defeated  and  shot  with 
all  his  companions.  A  party  of  thirty  went  from 
Tucson  to  his  rescue,  but  were  too  late  and  barely  es- 
caped sharing  his  fate.^®  Crabb's  ill  fortune  prevented 
later  attempts  of  a  similar  nature;  but  the  spirit  of 
filibusterism  was  potent  in  Arizona,  and  the  Sonoran 
authorities  were  always  fearful  and  suspicious.  Sono- 
ran laborers  of  a  vicious  class  were  employed  in  the 
mines,  and  were  accused  of  many  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, being  hardly  less  feared  than  the  Apaches. 
Another  prominent  and  but  little  better  element  of 
the  population  was  that  of  outlaws  and  desperados 
from  California  and  Texas,  who  looked  with  contempt 
after  the  manner  of  their  class  on  all  of  Mexican  blood. 
There  were  public  meetings  held  to  urge  the  expulsion 
of  the  hatea  *  greasers'  from  the  mines  and  from  the 
country.  A  war  of  races  at  times  seemed  impending. 
Even  before  the  withdrawal  of  troops  enabled  the 
savages  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  broils,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  duels,  and  outrages  perpetrated  in  the 
Dame  of  vigilantes  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
created  perhaps  a  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
condition  of  affitirs  than  is  elsewhere  revealed  in  west- 
em  annala  After  the  abandonment  of  the  country, 
Sonoran  marauders  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  line 
to  steal  or  destroy  any  petty  remnant  of  property  left 
\yy  the  Apaches.^ 

Arizona,  besides  its  Apaches  and  outlaws,  had  during 
ing  this  period  its  poUtics  and  politicians,  though  not 
much  government.  From  1851  to  1854  it  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  theoretically 
clivided  into  five  or  six  counties;  that  is,  the  boundaries 

^  For  details  of  the  Crabb  affair,  see  Hid.  North  Mex.  Staler,  ii.,  this  series. 

^  I  follow  CaL  and  Sonora  newspaper  items,  besides  the  general  accounts 
given  in  works  that  have  been  cited.  All  authorities  asree  in  the  outline  and 
coloring,  though  not  many  particulars  are  clearly  recorded.  One  of  the  most 
famous  duels  was  that  between  Lieut.  Mowry  and  Editor  Cross  at  Tubao  in 
1859.     It  was  fought  with  rifles,  and  nobody  hurt. 
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of  the  New  Mexican  counties  extended  west  to  Califor- 
nia;*^ but  as  Arizona — ^north  of  the  Gila,  the  only  part 
belonging  then  to  New  Mexico  or  the  United  States — 
had  no  settlements,  there  existed  hardly  the  semblance 
of  county  jurisdiction.  By  act  of  congress,  August  4, 
1854,  the  Gkulsden  purchaise  was  added  to  New  Mex- 
ico; and  by  act  of  the  l^islature,  January  18,  1855, 
it  was  attached  to  Do&a  Ana  county,  a  part  of  which 
it  remained  till  1863.*^  In  records  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  only  indication  of  county  rule  is  the  occasional 
sending  of  a  criminal  to  Mesilla  for  triaL  There  were 
also  justices  of  the  peace  at  Tucson  and  perhaps  else- 
where. From  the  firsts  there  was  much  complamt  that 
the  country  was  not  and  could  not  be  properly  governed 
from  Santa  F^,  with  coiresponding  petitions  for  a  sepa- 
rate territorial  organisation,  the  MesiUa  district  makmg 
common  cause  in  this  matter  with  Arizona  proper, 
being  separated  from  the  capital  by  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Tucson  on  Aug^t  29, 
1856,  which  resolved,  not  only  to  send  a  memorial  to 
congress  urging  the  organization  of  a  territory  of 
Arizona,  but  to  send  a  delegate  to  Washington.  The 
memorial  was  signed  by  some  260  names,  and  Nathan 
P.  Cook  was  in  September  elected  delegate.**  He 
was  not  admitted  to  a  seat,  but  his  mission  was  brought 
before  the  house  in  January  1857.  The  committee  on 
territories  reported  against  a  territorial  organization, 
because  of  the  limited  population,  but  recognized  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  people,  and  recommended 

**  See  Nno  Afex.,  Camp.  Jxnm,  aecs.  242  et  seq.,  for  the  county  lines.  ]>ofiA 
Ana  county  incladed  a  small  area  of  Ariz,  aoath  of  the  Gila. 

"  Cong,  OloU,  1853-4,  p.  21207;  N.  Mex,^  Comn.  Laws,  eec.  277.  On  Feb. 
3,  1855,  an  act  divide<l  the  Mesilla  valley  into  tnree  precincts,  IcL,  sec*  264; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Arizona  settlements  proper. 

"  The  president  of  the  convention  was  Mayor  M?  Aidrich  of  Tncson;  rice- 
pres.  James  Douglas  of  Sopori,  Job6  M.  Martinez  of  S.  Javier;  sec.  G.  K. 
Terry  and  W.  N.  Bonner;  N.  P.  Cook,  G.  H.  Oury,  H.  Ehrenberg,  Ign.  Or- 
tiz,  and  I.  D.  L.  Pack  were  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  memoriaL  The 
white  population  was  estimated  at  10,000  ( !).  Onry  was  elected  member  of  Uie 
N.  Mcx.  legislature.  Cook  arrived  at  &  Diego  Sept.  22d,  and  soon  suled  for 
Washington.  Hayes'  Serajm,  Arm.,  v.  244-^;  S.  F.  AUa,  Oct.  27,  1856;  Sac 
Union,  Oct  16,  30,  1856;  Arizona  Scraps  445. 
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a  bill  to  organize  a  judicial  district  south  of  the  Gila, 
to  appoint  a  surveyor-general,  and  to  provide  for  rep- 
resentation at  Santa  F^  as  well  as  for  the  regulation 
of  land  claims  and  mining  titles.  Such  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  senate  in  February,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  house.®  The  president,  in  his  messages 
of  1857-8,  recommended  a  territorial  government; 
Senator  Gwin  in  December  1857  introduced  a  bill  to 
organize  such  a  government  for  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
under  the  name  of  Arizona;  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico  in  February  1858  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  though  recommending  a  north  and 
south  boundary  line  on  the  meridian  of  109,  and  also 
the  removal  of  all  New  Mexican  Indians  to  northern 
Arizona;  several  favorable  petitions  were  received 
from  different  parts  of  the  union;  and  in  an  election 
held  at  Tucson  in  September  1857,  the  people  had 
prepared  a  new  petition  and  chosen  Sylvester  Mowry 
as  a  delegate  to  congress.  The  delegate  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  Gwin's  bill  was  not  passed.**  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  Mowry  continued  his  efforts  with  much 
zeal  and  no  success,  being  reelected  as  delegate ;  other 

^Cong.  Okhe,  185&-7,  p.  815-21,  830;  34th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Kept  117; 
H.  Jour.  515;  3dth  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Jour.  137,  210.  The  bill  passed  the 
senate  Feb.  21st,  and  was  still  before  the  house  in  Jan.  1858.  It  was  a  lonff 
and  complicated  bill,  dealing  with  the  many  complications  of  Mexican  land 
titles,  etc. ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  in  the 
senate,  led  by  Mr  Crittenden.  There  was  no  discussion  on  its  merits  in  the 
house.  Mowry,  Mem.,  25,  says  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  but  owing  to 
minor  differences  and  the  lateness  of  the  session,  failed  to  become  a  law. 

>*Owin*s  bill  included,  not  only  the  Gadsden  purchase,  but  Dofta  Ana 
county  in  N.  Mex.,  extending  east  to  Texas.  It  was  introduced  Dec.  17, 
1857;  reported  with  an  amenament  by  the  com.  on  territories  Apr.  8,  18o8; 
postponed  on  June  14th  to  Dec. ;  recommitted  Dec.  13th;  and  aaversely  re- 
ported Feb.  8,  1859.  U.  8,  OcviDoc,  35th  cong.  Ist.  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  47,  329, 
719;  Cong.  Globe,  1857-8,  p.  13,  62,  1531,  3042;  1858-9,  n.  48,  103.  Also  on 
K.  Mex.  memorial  and  other  preliminaries.  Sen.  Miscel.  Doc.  208;  H.  Miscel. 
Doc.  101;  Sen.  Jour.  41,  52,  245,  296;  H.  Jour.  524,  271;  president's  mes- 
nges,  in  H.  Ex.  Doc  2,  p.  26;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  19.  I  find 
no  anthority  for  the  statement  in  Ariz.,  Jour.  Ist  Legis.,  11,  that  G win's  bill 
'  was  defeated  by  a  decided  vote.'  Of  the  election  in  Arizona  I  find  no  more 
definite  record  than  the  statement  in  a  letter  of  S.  Warner  from  Tucson, 
JfotrvVf  jtfem.,  22,  that  it  was  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  Sept.  1857.  Mowr^ 
was  abeady  at  Washington,  whither  his  certificate  of  election  was  sent.  This 
document  was  presented  to  congress  in  Jan.  1858,  and  excited  some  debate, 
thoagh  OQ  purely  parliamentary  points.  Cong.  Oki>e^  1857-8,  p.  312.  See  alsp 
8.  fTaUo,  Feb.  8«  Mar.  23,  May  13,  Aug.  15,  1858. 
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bills  of  similar  nature  were  introduced  but  defeated; 
and  the  people  of  Arizona  held  other .  meetings,  and 
sent  more  memorials,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid.« 
As  a  rule,  there  was  no  debate  on  these  bills,  so  that 
the  ground  of  opposition  is  not  very  clearly  indicated ; 
but  it  was  doubtless  founded  mainly  on  the  old  sec- 
tional quarrel  growing  out  of  the  slavery  question, 
though  the  exact  force  of  the  slavery  issue  in  Arizona 
is  not  very  apparent,  or  the  proper  time  to  raise  that 
issue  would  seem  to  have  been  in  1854,  when  the  Gads- 
den purchase  was  attached  to  New  Mexico.  But  the 
purchase  had  been  a  southern  measure,  the  coun- 
try was  in  southern  hands,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
territorial  organization  must  be  in  some  way  a  scheme 
for  southern  aggrandizement.  Moreover,  the. popula- 
tion— represented  as  from  8,000  to  10,000 — and  the 
country's  need  of  a  government  were  thought  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  was  feared  the  whole  project  was 
that  of  a  few  office-seeking  speculators  in  mines  or 
lands;  so  that  the  measure  could  not  command  the 
full  support  even  of  the  democratic  party,  while  of 
course  the  north  was  not  strong  enough  to  organize 
the  territory  with  any  kind  of  Wilmot  proviso. 

In  1860,  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  April,  there  was 

**0n  Dec.  10,  1858,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  house  by  McRibben, 
and  aiiothiT  by  Stephens  Jan.  20,  1859.  Ihis  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  Til  to  79,  on  Ful).  16th.  During  the  debate,  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Grow  to  the  effect  that  slavery  remain  abolished  as  per  Mex.  laws.  Cong, 
OhU,  18.>8-9,  p.  C57,  1063;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jour.  58,  223,  278,  419; 
Sen.  Jour.  50-1,  284.  In  his  message  of  Jan.  1858,  the  gov.  of  Cal.  recom- 
mended action  in  favor  of  Arizona  as  a  territory.  CaL  Jour.  Ass,,  1858,  p.  56. 
On  June  19,  I8r)9,  a  convention  mot  at  Mesilla,  presided  over  by  Jas  A.  Lucas 
with  8.  \V.  Co/zens  as  sec;  and  in  its  resolutions  reskffirmed  the  resolutiona 
of  a  similar  convention  of  Sept.  3,  1858,  complained  that  no  court  hail  been 
held  south  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  for  3  years,  declared  that  the  soath 
would  take  no  part  henceforth  in  N.  Mex.  elections,  favored  an  election  for 
delegate  on  Sept.  1st,  approved  the  acts  of  Mowry  (who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing)  and  noniinate<l  him  for  reelection,  and  sent  representatives  of  each  town 
to  a  convention  to  l>e  held  at  Tucson  on  June  27th.  Hayes*  Scraps^  Ariz.,  y, 
253-4.  The  Tucson  meeting  was  held  July  3d,  John  Walker  president,  J.  H. 
Wells  sec,  was  adilressed  by  Mowry,  and  adopted  resolutions  similar  to 
those  of  tlie  Mesilla  convention.  Mowry  thought  the  prospects  good  if  he 
were  reelected.  A/.,  2(>4-5.  He  was  reelected  almost  unanimously,  receiving 
2,164  votes  at  the  Sept.  election.  Id.,  269-71.  See  also  Sac.  Unum,  May  20i, 
1859;  S.  F.  BuUctin,  Jan.  31,  May  18,  June  7,  1859;  S.  F.  Alia,  May  22, 
June  23,  1859. 
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held  at  Tucson  a  constitutional  convention  composed 
of  31  delegates,  which  proceeded  to  "ordain  and  estab- 
lish" a  provisional  constitution  to  remain  in  force 
**  until  congress  shall  organize  a  territorial  government 
and  no  longer."  The  new  territory  included  all  of 
New  Mexico  south  of  latitude  33**  40',  and  was  divided 
by  north  and  south  lines  into  four  counties.  A  gov- 
ernor was  elected  in  the  person  of  Dr  L.  S.  Owings 
of  Mesilla;  three  judicial  districts  were  created,  the 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  were  also 
an  attorney-general,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other 
officials;  a  legislature  of  nine  senators  and  eighteen 
representatives  was  to  be  elected  and  convened  at  the 
governor's  order;  provision  was  made  for  organizing 
the  militia;  an  election  of  county  officers  was  called 
for  May;  the  general  laws  and  codes  of  New  Mexico 
were  adopted;  and  the  records  of  the  convention, 
schedule,  constitution,  and  governors  inaugural  ad- 
dress were  printed  at  Tucson  in  what  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  book  ever  published  in  Arizona.^  If 
anything  was  done  under  this  soi-disant  government 
beyond  the  election  and  appointment  of  officials,  I 
have  found  no  record  of  the  fact.  In  November, 
Edward  McGowan,  district  judge  under  the  new 
regime,  and  somewhat  notorious  in  California  annals, 

^ArizanOf  The  CoMiiiuiion  qf  the  PrcvmonaX  OovemmerU  qf  tlie  Territory  qf 
Armma,  and  the  ^proceedings  qf  the  convention  held  at  Tucaon,  Tucson,  J.  How- 
ard WelU,  publisher,  1860,  12mo,  23  p.  James  A.  Lucas  was  president,  and 
the  sec.  were  6.  H.  Oury  and  T.  M.  Turner.  The  places  represented  were 
Mesilla,  Sta  Rita  del  Ck>bre,  Las  Cnices,  Deiia  Ana,  La  Mesa,  Sto  Tomis, 
Picacho,  Amoles,  Tucson,  Arivaca,  Tubac,  Sonoita,  Gila  City,  and  Calabazas. 
Capt.  R.  S.  Ewell,  U.  S.  A.,  occupied  a  seat  by  invitation.  Thanks  were 
▼oted  to  Mowry,  and  to  Ewell  and  the  military  officers;  and  a  protest  was 
adopted  against  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  troops.  The  counties  were, 
1,  DoOa  Ana,  all  east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  2,  Mesilla,  from  the  river  west  to 
the  Chiricahui  Mts. ;  3,  Ewell,  from  the  mts  west  of  a  line  crossing  the  Little 
Desert,  near  the  centre;  and  4,  Castle  Dome,  all  west  of  Ewell  county.  See 
also  newspaper  records  of  the  convention  and  matters  connected  therewith  in 
Hayes*  8crap9,  Arm.,  ▼.  206-320,  passim.  The  governor's  appointments  were 
as  follows:  Lieut^-gov.,  Ignacio  Orantia;  sec.  state,  James  A.  Lucas;  con- 
tr<^er,  J.  H.  Wells;  treasurer,  M.  Aldrich;  marshal,  Sam.  G.  Bean;  district 
judges,  G.  H.  Oury  (chief  justice),  S.  H.  Cozzens,  and  Edward  McGowan; 
dis&ct  attorneys,  R.  H.  Glenn,  Rees  Smith,  Thos  J.  Mastin;  major-general, 
W.  C.  Wordsworth;  adj.-ffen.,  Palatine  Robinson.  See  also  S.  F.  newspa- 
ftn  of  flhe  year;  Barters  DtreOwy  qf  Tucson,  1881,  p.  11-12. 
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was  elected  delegate  to  congress  to  succeed  Mowiy.*' 
The  New  Mexican  legislature  this  year  passed  new 
resolutions  in  favor  of  a  division;  and  also  by  act  of 
February  1st  created  a  new  county  called  Arizona, 
from  the  western  portion  of  Doiia  Ana  county,  with 
Tucson  as  county  seat;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  act,  and  it  was  repealed  two  years  later.*®  In 
December  a  bill  to  organize  the  territory  came  up 
again  in  congress,  but  without  success,  even  though 
the  proposed  name  was  changed  to  Arizuma  to  suit 
the  whim  of  some  theorist.  There  was  some  debate, 
but  all  on  the  slavery  question,  and  without  definite 
reference  to  Arizona,  as  was  indeed  natural  enough  at 
this  time  of  secession  acts.** 

Finally,  in  March  1862,  the  Arizona  bill  was  again 
introduced  and  discussed  in  congress.  The  southern 
element  being  eliminated,  the  measure  was  now  a  re- 
publican one,  containing  a  proviso  against  slavery, 
tliough  it  met  opposition  from  members  of  both 
parties.  Unlike  former  bills,  this  adopted  a  north 
and  south  boundary  on  the  meridian  of  109*,  and 
named  Tucson  as  the  capital.  Watts,  the  New  Mexi- 
can delegate,  and  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  were  its  chief 
advocates  in  the  house,  and  Wheeler  of  New  York 
the  opposition  spokesman.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
aro^ucd  that  Arizona's  white  population  of  6,500  and 
4,000  civilized  Indians  were  entitled  to  a  protection 
and  a  civil  government  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  they  had  not  received  and  could  receive 
under  the  territorial  rule  of  New  Mexico,  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  amply  justifying  the 
necessary  expenditure.  On  the  other  side,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  population  had  never  been  sufficient 

"^^  Hayes  Scraps,  Ariz,,  v.  283,  286,  310. 

*'i7.  tS.  Oort  Doc.,  30th  cong[.  lat  sesa.,  Son  Miscel.  Doc.  21;  A".  Mex,^ 
Comp.  Laws,  sec.  267.  The  law  is  not  given,  but  only  the  repealing  act.  It 
is  mentioned  also  in  congressional  debates. 

'^('onij.  Glohe,  1860-1,  pp.  195  et  seq.  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  author  of 
this  bill.  Id.,  18()l-2,  p.  2027.  I  have  found  no  indication  of  MoOowans 
Presence  at  Washington,  except  a  reference,  76.,  to  three  delegates  having 
been  sent — that  is.  Cook,  Mowry,  and  McQowan.  Nor  ia  there  any  ailusioii 
in  congress  to  the  proviuonal  govk 
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for  a  territory,  that  the  6,500  of  the  census  included 
Mexicans  and  half-breeds  unfit  for  citizens,  that  the 
American  population  had  now  been  driven  out,  and 
the  territory  was  in  possession  of  rebels  and  hostile 
Indians.     It  was   alleged    that   under  such   circum- 
stances a  civil  government  would  be  no  real  protection, 
and  would  be  indeed  a  mere  farce ;  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war,  with  an  overburdened  treasury,  con- 
gress had  no  right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  territorial  office-seekers;    but  that  the  money 
should  be  spent,  if  at  all,  in  efforts  to  protect  the 
country  by  military  methods  from  its  rebel  and  savage 
foes.     There  was  also  an  idea  that  the  measure  was 
favored  by  a  certain  element,  not  because  of  its  pro- 
priet}^  or  necessity,  but  solely  because  the  territory 
could  now  be  organized  with  an  anti-slavery  proviso. 
But  it  passed  the  house  by  a  small  majority  on  the 
8th  of  May.     In  the  senate,  after  a  similar  debate,  the 
l)ill  was  postponed  from  June  to  December;  but  came 
Tip  finally  in  February  1863,  when,  under  the  cham- 
pionship of  Senator  Wade,  the  clause  fixing  Tucson  as 
'the  capital  being  removed,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  12  on  the  20th,  becoming  a  law  on  the  24th.^^ 

^^Caruf.  Olohe,   1861-2,  p.   1341-2,  2023-30,  2569-72,   3093;  Id.,  1862-3, 

3).  1125-9,  1306.     Senator  Trumbull  led  the  opposition,  and  McDougal  of 

<^al.  waa  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  bill.     See  text  of  the  act  in  U.  S   Oovt 

Jhr.,  37th  cong.  3d  sess..  Acts  and  resol.,  46-7;  Id.,  Public  Laws,   664-5; 

^m.,  Co/np.  Laws,  13;  Id.,  Jour.  LegU.,  1864,  p.  3-4.     Charles  D.   Poston, 

HtmitiUctnces,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  preliminary  wire-pullinff  of 

18G2  at  Washington:  'At  the  meeting  of  congress  in  Dec.  1862  I  returned  to 

l^^ashington,  made  friends  with  Lincoln,  and  proposed  the  organization  of  the 

terr.  of  Arizona.     Oury '  (who  I  suppose  had  been  elected  delegate  in  '62  to 

succeed  McGowan)  'was  in  Richmond,  cooliug  hid  heels  in  the  ante-chambers 

of  the  confederate  congress  without  gaining  admission  as  a  delegate  from 

Arizona.     Mowry  was  a  prisoner  in  Yuma,  cooling  hi3  head  from  the  political 

fever  which  had  afflicted  it,  and  meditating  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  West 

Point  graduate.     There  was  no  other   person   in  Washington,   save    Gen. 

Heintzeiman,  who  took  an^  interest  in  Arizona  affairs.     They  had  some  thins 

elje  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  did  not  even  know  where  Ariz.  was.     Old 

Ben  Wade,  chairman  of  the  senate  com.  on  territories,  took  a  lively  and  bold 

interest  in  the  organization  of  the  territory,  and  Ashley,  chairman  of  the 

com.  in  the  house,  told  me  how  to  accomplish  the  object. . .  He  said  there  were 

&  number  of  members  of  the  expiring  congress,  who  had  been  defeated  in 

their  own  districts  for  the  next  term,  who  wanteil  to  go  west  and  offer  their 

Politieal  teryioes  to  the  "galoots,"  and  if  they  could  be  grouped  and  a  satis- 

notocy  aUto  made,  they  would  have  influence  enough  to  carry  the  bill  through 

OooMqiMiitty,  an  "oy4ter  supper"  wad  organized,  to  which  the 
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Having  thus  recorded  the  acquisition  from  Mexico 
in  1853-4  of  southern  Arizona,  or  the  Gradsden  pur- 
chase, and  the  boundary  and  railroad  surveys  immedi- 
ately following;  having  noted  the  establishment  of 
military   posts,   the    influx   of   seekers   for    precious 
metals,  the  rapid  development  of  mining  industry,  the 
opening  of  wagon   roads,  the   establishment   of  the 
overland  stage  line,  the  journeyings  of  immigrants  to 
California,  the  Yuma  ferry,  and  navigation   of  the 
Colorado;  having  chronicled   in  a  general   way   the 
depredations  of  hostile  Indians,  filibuster   outrages, 
troubles  with  vicious  Sonoran  laborers,  the  lawless 
proceedings  of  adventurers  from  Texas  and  California, 
and  their  oppression  of  the  native  or  Mexican  popula- 
tion ;  having  given  somewhat  more  minute  attention 
to  the  country's  politics,  to  the  people's  well-founded  - 
complaints  of  neglect  by  the  government  at  Santa  Fe  - 
and  Washington,  to  the  successive  efforts  to  secure  a  — 
territorial  organization  from  congress,  and  to  the  final 
success  of  those  efforts;  and  having  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  all  these  topics  the  dis- 
astrous  happcnnings  of  1861-2,  which  involved   the- 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  the  suspension  of  the  over- 
land mail,  the  ruin  of  mining  and  other  industries,  the? 
triumph  of  the  bloodthirsty  Apaches,  and  the  murder 
or  flight  of  most  of  the  white  inhabitants — it  only 
remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  annals  of  Arizona  as 
a  part  of  New  Mexico,  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  country's  misfoi'tunes;   that 
is,  tlie   war  of  the  rebellion,  or  tlie  confederates  in 
Arizona.     Records  on  the  subject  I  have  found  ex- 
tremely meagre. 

Confederate  plans  respecting  the  south-west  belong 

"lame  ducks  "  were  invited,  and  then  and  there  the  slate  was  made,  and  the 
territory  w.-us  virtually  organized..  .So  the  slate  was  made  and  the  liargain 
concluli^d,  Imt  toward  the  last  it  occurred  to  my  obfusticated  brain  that 
my  name  did  not  apiiear  on  the  slate,  and  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster 
I  exdaimed,  ** Gentlemen,  what  is  to  become  of  me?"  Gourley  politely  re- 
plie<l,  "O,  wo  will  make  you  Indian  agent."  So  the  bill  pa88e<C  and  lin* 
coin  siffned  all  the  commiBsiona,  and  the  oyster  snpper  was  paid  for,  and  we 
were  ail  happy,  and  Ariiona  wm  Iwuiched  npon  the  politicil  sea.' 
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in  their  general  scope  to  the  history  of  California, 
^which  country  was  the  chief  prize  in  view;"  and  in 
<letail8  of  actual  operations  to  that  of  New  Mexico,  as 
Tecorded  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  volume.  Here  it 
suffices  to  say  that  those  plans,  in  which  the  Texans 
were  especisdly  enthusiastic  and  active,  included  the 
occupation  of  all  the  southern  frontier  regions  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  hoped  that  California,  or  at  least 
southern  California;  might  decide  to  unite  its  destinies 
to  the  confederacy ;  otherwise,  the  western  movement 
^as  not  prospectively  of  much  permanent  importance. 
Arizona  in  itself  had  no  special  value  to  the  south 
except  by  reason  of  its  geographic  position.  There 
were,  however,  some  military  stores  worth  capturing; 
an  open  line  of  communication  would  encourage  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  Califomian  secessionists;  the 
occupation  of  so  broad  a  territory  could  be  made  to 
appear  at  Richmond  and  in  Europe  a  great  achieve- 
ment ;  and  it  presented  no  difficulties  whatever. 

Public  sentiment  in  Arizona  was  almost  unanimously 
southern  and  disunion,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the 
feeling  in  this  respect,  the  few  union  men  having  little 
or  nothing  to  say.  In  1861  a  convention  at  Tucson 
seems  to  have  formally  declared  the  territory  a  part 
of  the  confederacy,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
Granville  H.  Oury  was  elected  delegate  to  the  south- 
ern congress. **  It  was  openly  asserted  that  the  coun- 
try's misfortunes  were  due  to  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  neglect  arose  from  Arizona's  well- 
known  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  southern  cause. 
Most  officers  serving  at  the  south-western  posts  were 

**  See  HisL  Cktl,  ru.,  this  series. 

**  Tuemm  Arkonian,  Aug.  10,  1861,  in  S.  F.  Alia,  Sept  2d.  The  election 
took  place  the  preceding  Monday.  There  were  only  68  Amer.  voters  at 
^^ucson,  whan  the  '  eleven  starrea  banner  *  was  then  waving.  Tubao  had 
lateen  almadoned  on  the  Sd.  Violent  deaths  since  1857  had  numbered  111 
Amer.  and  67  Hex.  out  of  an  average  population  of  750.  It  is  said  that 
^CcOowm,  elected  delegate  in  1860,  had  mstructions  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  aoathem  oofogress,  should  secession  be  effected;  but  I  have  no  proof  of 
tbat^  and  I  have  found  no  definite  record  of  the  convention  which  resolved  on 
Bndently  there  was  such  action,  else  no  delegate  would  have 
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southerners  who  made  haste  to  join  the  confederate 
army,  though  the  privates  are  said  to  have  remained 
faithfol  to  their  government  almost  without  exception. 
Captain  Ewell,  commanding  in  Arisona,  became  prom- 
inent as  a  confederate  general 

In  July  1861  Lieutenant-colonel  John  R.  Baylor, 
with  a  Texan  force,  entered  the  Mesilla  valley,  and 
took  possession  for  the  confederacy.  In  a  proclama- 
tion of  August  1st,  he  declared  the  territoiy  of  Ari- 
zona to  comprise  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  south 
of  latitude  34* ;  that  aH  offices  under  the  laws  of '  the 
late  United  States'  or  of  the  territory  were  vacant; 
continued  in  force  all  laws  not  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  confederate  states;  made  Mesilla  the  capital; 
and  organized  a  military  government  with  himself  as 
governor.  The  next  day  he  appointed  territorial 
officials,  including  James  A*  Lucas  as  secretary,  M. 
H.  McWille  attorney-general,  and  K  Angerstein 
treasurer. **  On  Baylor's  approach  the  officers  in  com- 
mand at  forts  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  were 
ordered  to  abandon  those  posts,  destroying  the  build- 
ings with  all  military  stores  that  could  not  be  removed, 
and  march  eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  order 
was  obeyed,  and,  all  military  protection  being  with- 
drawn, the  Apaches,  as  already  related,  took  posses- 

*^  See  more  detaiLi  of  Baylor's  operations  in  chap.  xxviL,  this  voL  He 
created  two  ju<licial  districts,  the  1st  including  all  east  of  Apache  Pass.  His 
a|>poiiitinents  were  for  the  1st  district,  H.  C.  Cook  beinff  judge,  Frank  Hig- 
^ns  prol>ate  judge,  and  J.  A.  Roberts  sheriff.  The  prooamations  are  giyea 
in  Hayes*  Scraps^  Am^lcA,  vi.  104,  107. 

I  find  no  definite  information  as  to  the  source  of  the  order  to  evacuate  the 
Arizona  posts.  It  doubtless  came  throuffh  Maj.  Isaac  Lynde,  oommanding 
the  soutuem  district  of  N.  Mex.  at  Ft  Fillmore  near  Mesilla.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Arizona  troops,  some  400  in  number,  Lynde  made  a  most  dis- 
grace ful  surrender  of  his  700  men  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Baylor,  the  confeder- 
ate commander,  leaving  the  whole  district  in  rebel  possession.  The  Ariaooa 
troops,  hearing  of  this  on  the  march,  destroyed^  moat  of  their  impedimenta 
and  marched  to  Ft  Craig.  It  was  believed  at  Tucson  that  the  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  Apaches  because  of  the  people's  southern  sympathies,  and 
this  idea  possiblv  had  some  foundation  in  fact;  on  the  other  hand,  the  order 
may  liave  been  legitimately,  if  not  very  wisely,  given  with  a  view  to  reSn- 
forcH  Lynde  aTid  i*epel  the  Texan  invaders;  or  agam  it  may  have  been  simply 
a  part  of  Lynde  s  scheme  to  surrender  the  united  force  and  leave  the  whole 
country  open  to  the  invaders.  The  stage  service  was  suspended  at  this  time^ 
or  perhaps  a  few  months  earlier,  several  writers  stating  that  the  route 
changed  by  act  of  congress. 
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sion  of  the  country,  killing  all  who  could  not  either 
escape  from  the  country  or  take  refuge  at  Tucson. 
Sonoran  adventurers  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  line 
to  supplement  the  work  of  plunder  and  devastation. 
Early  in  1862  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred  Texans, 
under  Captain  Hunter,  marched  westward  from  Me- 
silla,  and  in  February  took  possession  of  Tucson  for 
the  confederacy.  There  was  of  course  no  opposition, 
union  men,  if  there  were  any  left,  fleeing  across  the 
line  into  Sonora.**  Not  much  is  really  known  of 
Hunter's  operations  in  Arizona  so  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  even  the  date  of  his  arrival  being  doubtful.^* 
Besides  holding  Tucson,  driving  out  men  suspected  of 
union  sympathies,  confiscating  a  few  mines  belonging 
to  northerners,  and  fighting  the  Apaches  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Pima  villages,  and 
possibly  contemplated  an  attack  on  Fort  Yuma.  But 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  floods,  which  had 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  route,  destroying 
Gila  and  Colorado  cities — the  news  from  California  was 
not  reassuring,  and  Hunter  deemed  it  best  to  retire.*^ 
This  news  was  to  the  effect  that  California  troops 
were  on  the  march  eastward.  These  troops,  about 
1,800  strong,  consisted  of  several  volunteer  regiments 
or  parts  of  regiments  organized  at  the  beginning  of 

**  It  seems  there  had  been  some  effort  to  indnce  Gov.  Pesqneira  to  throw 
off  the  alleffiance  of  Sonora  to  Mexico  and  join  the  confederacy;  indeed,  many 
believed  all  the  filihastering  projects  of  late  years  to  have  been  really  part  of 
the  ffreat  southern  scheme.  In  1861  there  had  been  corresp.  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Mez.  respecting  the  transit  of  U.  S.  troops  through  Sonora.  U.  8, 
Ooei  Doc,  39th  cons.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  17.  Gen.  Wright,  com.  in  Cal., 
had  also  recommended  the  temporary  seizure  of  Guaymas  to  prevent  the 
rebels  doing  so.  Vega^  Doc,  MS.,  788-98.  The  exploration  by  Maj.  Fergus- 
son  of  the  route  to  ^If  ports  in  1862  has  already  been  noted. 

*  Feb.  27th  is  given  as  the  date  by  Browne  and  those  who  have  followed 
him.  As  early  as  Nov.  1861,  the  report  reached  Yuma  that  the  rebels  had 
sent  900  men  to  take  Tucson;  and  in  Jan.  1862  it  was  reported  that  the  town 
had  been  taken  by  900  Texans  under  Baylor.  S.  F.  Alto,  Dec.  8,  1861 ;  Feb. 
11,  1862.  In  Id.,  Sept  8,  1861,  Nov.  19,  1862,  are  found  general  accounts  of 
Lvnde's  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  them  from  the  MesiUa  Time* 
mkasL.  10,  1861.     See  also  Hayes*  New  Mex,  Campaign  qf  186S,  p.  172. 

**I  have  found  no  definite  original  records  beyond  a  few  newspaper  items. 
The  narrative  ffiven  by  Ross  Browne,  Adventures  in  Apache  Country ,  24-6, 
freeing  with  that  of  the  newspapers,  has  been  followed  in  substance  by 
BSntoD,  Hamilton,  and  other  recent  writers. 
Hunr.  Abu.  AliD  N.  Hue.  88 
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the  war,  and  which,  on  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
Arizona  had  been  invaded,  were  ordered  to  x  uma  and 
Tucson,  constituting  what  was  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia column,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  H. 
Carleton.*^  The  main  body  of  this  army  in  detach- 
ments, whose  exact  movements  now  and  later  I  do 
not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail,  left  Los  Angeles  and 
was  concentrated  at  Yuma  in  April,  and  in  May  fol- 
lowed the  Gila  route  to  Tucson.  But  previously^ 
Lieutenant-colonel  West,  commanding  the  advance,** 
had  sent  out  some  parties  from  Yuma,  and  these  were 
the  only  troops  that  came  in  contact  with  the  confed- 
erates. Jones,  in  February,  was  sent  with  despatches 
to  Tucson  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hunter,  who  re- 
leased and  sent  him  back  by  another  route,  bearing 
the  first  definite  news  that  Tucson  had  been  occupied. 
Captain  William  McCleave  of  company  A,  first  cavalry, 
being  sent  out  to  look  for  Jones,  was  captured  with 
three  men  at  the  Pima  villages  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  was  carried  to  Mesilla,  where  he  was  soon  ex- 
clianged.  Captain  William  P.  Calloway  was  next 
sent  up  the  Gila  with  a  stronger  force  to  rescue  Mc- 
Cleave. At  the  Pima  villages  he  heard  of  a  confed- 
erate detachment  of  16  men  under  Lieutenant  Jack 
Swilling,  and  sent  Lieutenant  James  Barrett  with  12 
men  to  cut  them  ofi*.  Pursuing  the  enemy  into  a 
chaparral  Barrett  was  killed  with  two  of  his  men, 
one  or  two  of  the  foe  being  also  killed  and  three 
taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  only  skirmish  of  the 
campaign  with  confederates,  and  it  occurred  on  the 
15th  of  April  at  a  spot  known  as  El  Picacho. 

'•For  more  details  of  the  organization  of  Cal.  regiments,  see  Hii4.  CaL, 
vii.,  this  series;  also  C(i/.,  Adj.-qeMraVB  Reporta,  1861  et  seq.  The  so-calleil 
California  column  consisted  oi  the  1st  regiment  infantry,  10  companies,  Col 
Carletou,  Lieut. -col  Joseph  R.  West;  battalion  of  1st  cavalry,  5  companies, 
Lieut. -col  Kilward  E.  Eyre;  5  or  6  companies  of  the  5th  infantry,  some  of 
which  did  not  go  beyond  Ft  Yuma;  Col  €reo.  W.  Bowie,  Co.  B,  2d  cavalry, 
Capt.  John  C.  Cremony;  and  Lieut.  Shiun  s  light  battery  belonging  to  Co. 
A,  U.  S.  artillery. 

**We8t  was  at  Yuma  in  Xov.  1861,  guarding  the  ferry  and  kccpinff  a 
sharp  lookout  for  rebel  messengers  and  correspondence;  for  it  ap|>ear3  t^t 
the  Texaus  were  in  constant  communication  with  sympathizers  in  CaL,  who 
Bent  not  only  information  but  aid  and  men. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  on  May  20th  that  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel West  with  the  advance  of  the  California 
column  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  again  over  Tucson. 
Captain  Hunter  had  retreated  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
losing  several  men  and  much  property  on  the  way  in 
a  fight  with  the  Apaches.  The  Califomians  left  a 
garrison  at  the  Pima  villages,  naming  the  post  Fort 
Barrett  in  honor  of  the  only  officer  killed  by  con- 
federate bullets  in  Arizona.  Forts  Buchanan  and 
Breckenridge  were  reoccupied,  the  latter  being  re- 
named Fort  Stanford,  but  both  positions  were  pres- 
ently abandoned,  as  the  sites  were  undesirable  and 
the  buildings  had  been  destroyed.  A  post  was  also 
established  at  what  was  later  called  Camp  Lowell 
seven  miles  from  Tucson.  There  was  a  hard  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Apache  Pass  in  the  east,  and 
there  Fort  Bowie  was  established.  Early  in  June 
Colonel  Carleton  arrived  at  Tucson,  where  in  an  order 
of  the  8th  he  proclaimed  the  news  of  a  territorial 
organization  by  congress,  and  declared  the  territory 
under  martial  law.  Good  order  was  easily  preserved, 
the  most  violent  rebel  partisans  having  departed  with 
Hunter,  all  being  required  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, turbulent  and  undesirable  characters  being 
easily  driven  away  by  threats  of  arrest  for  disunion 
sentiments,  and  a  few  union  men  finding  their  way 
back  from  Sonora.  Some  20  political  prisoners  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  California,  one  of  the  number 
being  no  less  a  personage  than  Sylvester  Mowry,  cap- 
tured at  his  Patagonia  mine,  which  was  confiscated. 
He  was  accused  of  having  given  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  rebels;  but  probably  certain  personal  jealousies 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  requiring  reprisals  for  some 
of  Hunter's  acts,  were  the  real  causes  of  his  arrest; 
at  any  rate,  after  a  long  imprisonment  he  was  acquitted 
on  trial,  and  his  property  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
nominally  restored  to  him. 

Carleton  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  a  little 
later  put  in  command  of  the  department.     From  June 
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to  August  a  large  part  of  the  California  troops  were 
transferred  to  New  Mexico,  where  they  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  following  years  in  garrison  and  Indian 
service.  A  part  of  the  force  was  left  to  garrison  the 
Arizona  posts  under  Major  David  Fergusson,  who  was 
made  commandant  of  the  western  district,  Major 
Theodore  Coult  also  serving  for  a  time  in  that  capa- 
city. During  this  and  the  following  years  the  soldiers 
foufjfht  the  Apaches  and  prospected  the  country  for 
precious  metals,  but  there  was  nothing  in  their  ad- 
ventures requiring  special  notice  here.^ 

"  No  cnmplcto  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  CaL  col- 
nmu  has  ever  l>een  published  so  far  as  I  know,  thouffh  such  a  work  would 
have  much  interest  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war  as  well  as  to 
that  of  CuL,  Ariz.,  and  N.  Mex.  I  have  prepared  my  r^sum^  mainly  from 
correspondence  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  newspvpers,  most  of 
which  is  collected  in  Htujes*  Serctpt,  Ariz.,  i,  v.,  passim,  espeoiaUy  v.  325-84. 
Capt.  Cromony*8  Life  among  the  Apaches  contains  some  details  of  adventures 
with  the  Indians  in  this  campaign;  and  I  think  C.  was  also  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Alto,  See  also  A rkona  HiM,  (Elliott  k  Co.),  74-9,  251-2.  On  the 
Mo  wry  mine  confiscation,  see  also  (/.  S.  Oott  Doc,  88th  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen. 
Duo.  49. 

Among  the  works  relating  wholly  or  mainly  to  the  Gadsden  purchase  in 
ISTf^  ()3,  the  most  iiiqK>rtant  are  tliose  written  by  Sylvester  Mowry,  wLo 
went  to  the  country  a.s  a  licut.  in  the  U.  8.  A.  in  1855,  became  an  enthusiast 
in  all  i»t?rtainin^  t»>  the  territory's  advancement,  purchased  and  worked  tl»e 
PatiiiX«»iiia  or  Mowry  silver  mine,  was  twice  elected  delegate  to  congress,  but 
Wius  tinally  arrested  on  a^'count  of  his  southern  procliWties.  The  first  of  his 
puMihhei  I  works  was  the  Mcuwir  oftlte  ProjfOfted  Territory  qfA  rkona,  hy  SyU^Mtr 
Mown/,  U.  S.  A.,  ddciiiitc  eli'H,  Wash.,  1857,  8vo,  30  p.,  and  map.  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  tlic  country  M'ith  its  mineral  wealth  and  other  resourt-es 
dr;4N\n  from  the  author's  personal  knowledge  and  from  the  explorations  of 
Col  A.  B.  Gray  of  the  boundary  survey;  an  argument  on  the  teiritory's  neeil 
of  i)rot<>etion  and  government;  extracts  from  the  corresp.  of  such  men  as 
r«».Htoii,  Douglas,  Otiry,  Warner,  Fitzgerald,  and  Ehrenberg;  and  a  petition 
signed  by  500  citizens.  Next  was  The  Oitfhfrtijthy  and  Bejiources  qf  Ariocm-i 
and  Sononi:  An  Addr€J<n  InJ'ore  the  American  Oeo'jraphical  and  Stalif4ic^jl 
Styriffy.  By  Hon.  Sylirn^cr  Mowry ^  of  Arizona.  New  York,  F^truary.S^  lSo9. 
PuhUnJu'tl  hy  the  Stx'itty.  Wash.,  1859,  8vo,  47  p.  Tliis  covers  in  a  sense  the 
same  gr«>und  as  the  Memoir,  but  gives  more  information  on  early  history,  on 
the  Imlians,  and  on  the  state  of  Sonora,  containing  as  an  api>endix  extracts 
from  the  8i>eeoh  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  «Jan.  1S59,  on  the 
racitic  llailroad  bill,  favoring  Uie  32d  parallel  route.  The  Geotjmjthy,  ttc.  By 
Syhrstrr  Motrry^  of  A  rizi)n<ij  (jraduaU  qf  the  U.  S.  mHitary  academy  eU  WeH 
Point,  lUe  lieuttnant  third  artillery,  U.  8.  A.,  correspondintf  member  of  the 
Aincrirrin  In^4fui*\  lute  L\  S.  Itoundanj  commissioner,  etc. . .  .A  new  edition  wiih 
aj)jKii'f/.r,  S.  F.  and  N.  Y.,  18G.%  8vo,  124  p.  The  title  is  self-explanatory. 
lliis  edition  contains  l>esi(lcs  the  original  address  a  preface  written  after  con- 
gress liad  passotl  the  territorial  bill.  Tlie  new  appendix  gives,  1st,  the  history 
of  the  country  and  its  mines  smce  1859,  including  the  author's  arrest  and  re- 
lea.so  aft«;r  six  months,  with  severe  criticism  of  Gen.  Carleton's  course  through- 
out the  campaign;  2(1,  'the  mines  of  Arizona,'  by  F.  B(iertu),  Feb.  1861,  a 
doi^Tiption  uf  the  various  mines  and  their  prospects;  3d,  aboat  90  p.  on  th» 
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mines  of  Sonora  and  Ghihoahoa;  4tb,  a  note  on  the  Apaches,  'devils,'  or 
'wolves.'  The  author  says  'the  Apaches  are  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
working  of  mines  in  Arizona.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  on  the  roads; 
and  this  can  be  avoided  by  ordinary  caution. .  .There  is  only  one  way  to  wage 
war  against  the  Apaches.  A  steady,  persistent  campaign  must  be  made,  fol- 
lowinir  them  to  their  haunts — ^huntmg  them  to  the  **  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  mnst  be  surrounded,  starved  into  coming  in,  surprised,  or 
inveigled — by  white  flags  or  any  other  method,  human  or  divine — and  tliea 
put  to  death.  If  these  ideas  shock  any  weak-minded  individual,  who  thinks 
himself  a  philanthropist,  I  can  only  sav  I  pity  without  respectins  his  mis- 
taken sympathy.  A  man  might  as  well  have  sympathy  for  a  rattlesnake  or 
a  tifer; '  and  5th,  letters  from  S.  W.  Inge,  C.  £.  Bennett,  Joseph  Lane,  John 
C.  Hays,  John  Nugent,  and  Mi^el  A.  Otero,  on  the  wealth,  population,  and 
needs  of  the  country.  A  3d  edition  is  entitled  Arizona  and  Sonora;  iJie  (jeog^ 
** 'P^^t  fiiftory,  and  resources  qf  the  silver  region  qf  North  Ameriea,  By  Sylves- 
trr  Mowry  qf  Arizona,  etc.  TJurd  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  N.  Y.,  1864, 
12  mo,  251  p.  Besides  new  notes  by  the  author,  this  ed.  contains  a  chapter 
from  Ross  Browne's  work,  and  an  extract  from  Ward*s  Mexico.  It  also  in- 
cludes as  one  of  its  chapters  a  reprint  of  the  following  pamphlet:  The  Mines 
qf  the,  WesL  Shall  the  government  seize  t/temf  The  mining  states.  How  shall 
they  be  taxed  f  By  Sylvester  Mowry  qf  Arizona.  N.  YT,  1864,  8vo,  16  p., 
from  the  y,  T,  Herald,  In  the  form  of  this  final  3d  edition  Mowry's  A  rU 
zona  is  doubtless  the  best  work  published  down  to  1864,  and  hardly  excelled 
by  any  published  since. 

Chanes  D.  Poston  was  another  prominent  pioneer,  whose  writing  on  his- 
torical subjects  have  not,  however,  the  book  form.  Boston's  Narrative,  form- 
ing chap.  xxiv.  of  Browne*s  Adventures,  is  an  extract  from  his  original  MS. 
joomal,  describing  his  first  tour  throush  Arizona  in  1854.  Poston's  Remi- 
nucences,  covering  in  a  sense  the  period  from  1854  to  1864,  was  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Tucson  Citken  ot  April  15,  1884,  and  reproduced  in  Arizona 
History,  207-10.  These  brief  sketches  have  much  interest  and  value,  but  it  is 
unfortujiate  that  we  have  no  more  complete  record  of  this  pioneer's  recollec- 
tions. The  author  is  an  intelligent,  active,  and  somewhat  eccentric  man. 
The  Speech  qf  Charles  D.  Poston,  qf  Arizona^  on  Indian  affairs,  delivered  in  Ms 
Htmse  qf  RepresentaUves,  Thursday,  March  2,  1865,  N.  Y.,  1865,  8vo,  20  j).,  is 
explained  by  the  title.  In  later  years  he  published  The  Sun-worshipers  qf 
Asia,  By  Charles  D.  Poston.  Reprinted  from  the  London  edition,  ^  S.  F.,  1864, 
IGmo,  106  p.,  the  materials  for  which  '  lecture  were  collected  during  an  official 
visit  to  India,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  accredited  by  the  govt  of  the  17.  S.'  Still 
Uter  appeared  Avache-land.  By  Charles  D.  Poston,  ^Arizona,  S.  F.,  1878, 
12mo,  141  p.,  with  portrait  This  is  a  poem  not  without  merit,  though  some 
of  the  rhymes  and  measures  would  make  an  Apache's  hair  stand  on  end. 

Adventures  in  the  Apaclie  country:  a  tour  through  Arizona  and  Sonora,  with 
mtes  on  the  silver  mines  qf  Nevada,  By  J.  Ross  Browne,  author  qf,  etc  lUuS' 
tnUed  hy  the  author,  N.  Y.,  1871,  12mo,  535  p.  (292  "p.  on  Arizona),  is  a  work 
which,  though  describing  a  visit  in  1863-4,  belongs  historically  here,  since  it 
describes  the  country's  condition  as  it  was  after  the  disasters  described  in 
this  chapter,  and  before  the  work  of  regeneration  had  ma<le  much  progress, 
besides  narratinff  incidentally  many  events  of  the  preceding  years.  The  work 
was  first  published  in  Harpet^s  Magazine,  xxix.-xxx.,  1864-5.  The  author 
accompanied  Poston  in  his  tour  as  Indian  agent;  his  skill  as  a  writer  is  too 
Well  known  to  require  notice  here;  and  though  his  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  as 
applied  to  certain  matters,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  yet  no  other  work  gives  so  vivi<l  and  inter- 
citing  or  more  accurate  account  of  the  country  as  it  actually  was.  Of  it,  in 
eondusion,  he  says:  '  I  believe  it  to  be  a  territory  won<lerfully  rich  in  min- 
erals, but  subject  to  greater  drawbacks  than  any  of  our  territorial  possessions. 
It  will  be  man^  years  before  its  mineral  resources  can  be  fully  and  fairly  de- 
veloped. Emigration  must  be  encouraged  by  increased  military  protection; 
dpual  must  be  expended  without  the  hope  of  immediate  and  extraordinary 
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retnniB;  civil  law  mast  be  estaUiahed  on  a  firm  basii,  and  facilities  of  com- 
munication fostered  by  legislation  of  co.igreas.     No  country  that  I  hare  yet 
visited  presents  so  many  striking  anomaLes.     With  millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest  arable  lands,  there  was  not  a  single  farm  under  cultivation;  with  the 
richest  mines,  pax)er  money  is  the  common  currency;  with  forts  innnmerable, 
there  is  scarcely  any  protection;  with  extensive  pastures,  there  is  little  or  no 
stock;  with  the  finest  natural  roads,  travelling  ia  beset  with  difficulties;  with 
rivers  through  every  vallev,  a  stranger  may  die  of  thirst.     Hay  is  cut  with  a 
h(X},  and  wood  with  a  spade  or  mattock.     In  January  one  enjovs  the  luzuiy 
of  a  bath  as  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  sleeps  under  double  blankets  at  night. 
There  are   towns  without  inhabitants,  and  deserts  extensively  populated; 
vegetation  where  there  is  no  soil,  and  soil  where  there  is  no  vegetation. 
Tliere  are  Indians  the  most  docile  in  North  America,  yet  travellers  are  mur- 
dered daily  by  Indians  the  most  barbarous  on  earth.     The  Mexicans  have 
driven  the  Tipagos  from  their  southern  homes,  and  now  seek  protection  from 
the  Apaches  in  the  Papago  vUlages.     Fifteen  hundre<l  Ax>ache  warriors^ 
beaten  in  every  fight  by  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Pipa^gos,  keep  these  and 
all  other  Ind.  closed  up  as  in  a  corraL     Mines  without  miners  ana  forts  with- 
out soldiers  are  common.     Politicians  without  policy,  traders  without  trade, 
store-kee|>ers  without  stores,   teamsters  without  teams,   and  all   without 
means,  form  the  mass  of  the  white  population.' 

AcroM  Ainerica  and  Aaia,  Notes  qfajive  years*  journey  around  the  VforU 
and  qfriMenre  in  Arizona,  Japan,  and  China.  By  Raphael  Pumpelly,  pro- 
fi'Mor  in  Harvard  Umver*Hy,  and  aometime  mining  engineer  in  the  service  qf  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  governments.  Third  edition  revised,  N.  Y.,  1870,  8vo, 
4r>4  p.  (G7  p.  on  Arizona),  illustrations  and  maps.  The  author  went  to  Ari- 
coiia  in  1800,  to  take  charge  as  mining  engineer  of  the  Sta  Rita  silver  mines, 
and  was  driven  out  by  the  Apaches  in  1801,  many  of  his  companions  beins 
k.Ueil.  A^  a  description  of  the  country  visitetl,  as  a  narrative  of  personal 
experiences,  an<l  as  a  philosophic  view  of  topics  connected  with  Indian  afifairs, 
B«»cial  conditions,  etc.,  Pumpelly's  work  merits  high  praise.  On  the  Indian 
<luestion  he  writes:  *  One  camiot  but  look  uj)on  the  history  of  our  iuterctmrse 
with  tlie  original  owners  of  our  country  as  a  sad  commentary  on  the  protec- 
tant civiliz;iti(>n  of  the  jMUjt  two  centuries. .  .The  example  of  dunlicity  set  by 
tlie  early  religious  colonists  of  New  England  has  been  followed  by  au  ever- 
^rt>wiug  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian. .  .Wliile  our  forefathers  ma<le 
at  l('<ust  a  show  of  paying  the  natives  for  the  land  taken  from  them,  there  i:s 

now  not  even   a  pretence  of  such   compensation As  by  far  the  greater 

number  are  solely  hunters,  the  area  necessary  to  their  8UpiK>rt  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  required  for  the  subsistence  of  an  equal  nuiiil»er  of  aCTicul- 
turists.  With  the  intlux  of  a  mining  population,  the  Indians,  imable  to 
encroach  «im)u  the  territory  of  neighboring  tribes,  are  gradually  driven  to  the 
most  barren  parts  of  tlie  mountains,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  game  are 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  star\'ation.  Whether  they  oppose  bravely  at  first 
the  inroads  of  the  whites,  or  submit  peacefully  to  every  outrage  until  force^l 
by  famine  to  seek  the  means  of  life  among  the  herds  of  the  intruder,  the  re- 
sult is  the  8<i!ne.  Sometimes  hunte<l  from  place  to  pbioe  in  open  war;  sonie- 
tiiMcs  their  warriors  enticed  away  untler  peaceful  primuses  by  one  party, 
wliilo  a  confederate  baud  descenos  on  the  native  settlements,  nicvssaoriu^ 
wtunen  and  children,  oLl  and  young;  tliey  are  always  fading  away  Wfon.*  tlie 
hand  of  violence.  No  treaty  or  flag  of  truce  is  too  sacred  to  l>e  disregardetl, 
lu)  weaiK)ns  too  cruel  or  cowar«Uy  to  bo  used  or  recommended  by  Americans. 
Krail  tlie  following  quotaticm  from  a  late  work  [Mowry  as  quoted  in  this 
iiott'J.  I  have  quoted  this  passage  because  it  cxjiresses  the  sentiment  of  tlie 
lar^^er  part  of  those  tlirectly  iiitereste<l  in  the  externiiuation  of  the  Indians, 
wlio  are  exercising  a  constant  pressure  on  the  govt,  and  making  healthy  and 
just  legislation  in  the  matt<.'r  impracticable.  If  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  are 
treacherous  and  cruel,  scalping  and  torturing  their  prisoners,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  there  is  no  treachery  and  no  cruelty  left  unemploye»l  l»y  the 
whites.     Poisoning  with  strychnine,  the  wilful  dissemination  of  the  small- 
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pox,  and  the  pomaaioii  of  bridles  braided  from  the  hair  of  scalped  victimB 
and  decorated  with  teeth  knocked  from  the  jaws  of  living  women — these  are 
heroic  facts  among  many  of  our  frontiersmen.' 

7*he  Marvellout  Counity;  or.  Three  Years  in  Arkona  and  New  Mexico,  the 
Ajnchea*  home,  Ccmpriging  a  descnpUon  of  this  vxmder/ul  country.  Us  immense 
mmeral  wealth.  Us  magmficent  mountain  scenery,  tfte  ruins  qf  ancient  towns  and 
dties  found  therein,  nith  a  eompUie  history  qfthe  Apache  trihe,  and  a  description 
qf  the  author'B  guide,  Cochise,  the  great  Apache  war  chirf.  The  whole  interspersed 
with  etrange  events  and  adventures.  By  Samuel  Woodworih  Cozxens,  Illustrated 
hy  upwards  qf  one  hundred  engravings.  Boston,  etc.  (1874),  8vo,  532  p.  The 
author  visited  the  country  in  1858-^,  being  interested  in  mines  and  taking 
■ome  part  in  politics.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  matter 
from  other  sources,  and  the  book  is  of  a  somewhat  sensational  type,  written 
mainly  to  sell,  though  not  grossly  inaccurate. 

Ameritan  Pioneering,  an  address  hrfore  the  Travellers^  Club.    By  B.  E.  Dun- 
bar (N.  Y.),  1863,  8vo,  45  p.     The  author  was  interested  in  the  Ajo  copper 
mine  from  1855-6.     '  I  escaped  out  of  Arizona,  a  territory  teeming  with  the 
iirecions  and  other  metals,  m  the  sprinff  of  1858,  and  came  to  Washington, 
believing  in  my  verdancy  that  I  should  be  able  to  excite  some  interest  for 
that  most  important  but  suffering  and  neglected  frontier.     I  encountered  a 
member  of  congress  from  one  of  Uie  eastern  states.     He  was  puffing  a  cigar 
and  toasting  his  feet  before  a  good  fire  at  Willard's  Hotel.    I  approached  uiis 
member  of  congress  in  my  most  bland  and  winning  manner,  ana  after  begging 
his  pardon. .  .recounted  to  him  in  thrilling  tones  and  impressive  manner  the 
trials,  difficulties,  and  dangers  we  were  encountering  in  opening  the  new  ter- 
ritory to  civilization.    The  member  of  congress  quietly  heard  what  I  had  to 
aay,  and  then  coolly  turning  to  me,  inquired:  "  What  the  devil  did  you  go  to 
such  a  Ood-forsaken  country  for  T  "    This  tells  the  whole  story  of  m^  W ash- 
ixigton  experience  in  attempting  to  excite  an  interest  on  behalf  of  Arizona.' 
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Now  that  we  have  at  last  reached  a  period  when 
our  territory  has  legally  a  name  of  its  own,  it  is  well 
to  devote  a  few  lines  to  that  name,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  prevalent  errors  respecting  its 
origin.  Arizona,  probably  Arizonac  in  its  original 
form,  was  the  native  and  probably  Pima  name  of  the 
place — of  a  hill,  valley,  stream,  or  some  other  local 
feature — just  south  of  the  modern  boundary,  in  the 
mountains  still  so  called,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream  flowing  past  Saric,  where  the  famous  Planchas 
de  Plata  mine  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  name  being  first  known  to 
Spaniards  in  that  connection  and  being  applied  to  the 
mining  camp,  or  real  de  minas.  The  aboriginal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  not  known,  though  from  the  common 
occurrence  in  this  region  of  the  prefix  ari,  the  root 
son,  and  the  termination  oc,  the  derivation  ought  not 
to  escape  the  research  of  a  competent  student/     Such 

^  Prof.  Alphonse  Pinart  told  mc  that  he  had  discovered  the  deriv&tioQ  of 
the  name,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  conclusions. 

(620) 
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guesses  as  are  extant,  founded  on  the  native  tongues, 
offer  only  the  barest  possibility  of  partial  and  acci- 
dental accuracy;  while  similar  derivations  from  the 
Spanish  are  extremely  absurd.*  The  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  the  original  Spanish  form  was  Arizuma 
has  no  other  foundation  than  a  misprint  in  some  old 
book  or  map.  The  name  should  properly  be  written 
and  pronounced  Arisona,  as  our  English  sound  of  the 
2  does  not  occur  in  Spanish.  Suggestions  for  the 
legal  name  were  Arizuma,  Arizonia,  Pimeria,  and 
Gadsonia.  Pimeria  would  have  been  in  some  respects 
more  appropriate  than  Arizona — as  being  of  provin- 
cial and  not  merely  local  application — ^and  quite  as 
euphonious. 

The  territorial  act  having  been  passed  by  congress 
in  Februarv  1863,  and  officials  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  March,  the  whole  party  of  emigrant 
statesmen,  headed  by  Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  of 
Maine,'  started  in  August  for  the  far  west,  leaving 
Leavenworth  on  September  25th,  Santa  Fd  Novem- 
ber 26th,  and  Alburquerque   December   8th,  under 
the  escort  of  troops  from  Missouri  and  New  Mexico. 
It  was  on  the  27th  that  the  party  crossed  the  merid- 
ian of  109*  into  Arizona,  and  two  days  later  in  camp 
«tt    Navajo    Spring,    the    government   was    formally 
organized  in  the  wilderness.     The  flag  was  raised  and 
<^heered;  a  prayer  was  said  by  H.  W.  Read;  the  oath 

'  Of  the  former  claas  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  ari,  '  maiden,'  and 

^soM,  '  valley/  from  the  Pima;  ara  and  sunea,  or  umioj  the  sun's  beloved,  from 

"^lie  Mojave;  art,  '  few/  and  zoni,  *  fountains; '  art,  *  beautiful,'  and  the  Spanish 

^>oj»a.'  Arizuma,  Aztec  for  'silver-bearing/  Arezuma,  an  Aztec  queen;  Arisunna, 

^  the  beautiful;'  Arizonia,  the  maiden  queen  or  ffoddess  who  b^  immaculate 

^^onception  gave  being  to  the  Zufli  Indians;  also  tne  meaning  '  little  creek  '  is 

Kiven.     Of  the  second  class  we  may  note  arrezc^fe,  a  country  covered  with 

^nuh-wood;  drida  zona,  or  an  arid  zone  or  region;  and  narizana,  a  big-nosed 

"^'oman  I    Accurate  results  are  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  by  the  favorite  method 

of  seeiung  for  similar  sounds  in  various  languages. 

'  See  official  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.     Of  the  original  appointments, 

John  A.  Gurley  of  Ohio  was  governor,  but  died  Aug.  18th,  and  Goodwin  was 

appointed  on  tiie  21st,  Goodwin  being  succeeded  as  chief  justice  by  Turner. 

John  Titus  of  Penn.  was  the  original  district  attorney,  his  place  being  taken 

\>y  Gage  before  starting.    The  surveyor-gen.,  Bashford,  was  appointed  May 

SGth. 
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of  office  was  taken  by  the  officials;  and  a  proclama- 
tion of  Grovemor  Groodwin  was  read,  in  which  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  established  only  a  month 
earlier  by  Major  Willis  of  the  California  column,  was 
named  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government;  and 
here  all  arrived  on  January  22,  1864.  In  May  the 
fort  was  moved  some  20  miles  to  the  south-west,  and 
near  it  by  July  a  town  had  been  founded  on  Granite 
Creek  to  become  the  temporary  capital.  It  was 
named  Prescott,  in  honor  of  the  historian. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  south,  and  other  parts  of  the  territory ;  by  proc- 
lamation of  April  9th  three  judicial  districts  were 
created,  and  the  judges  assigned;^  the  marshal  was 
instructed  to  take  a  census;  and  an  election  procla- 
mation was  issued  on  the  26th  of  May.  Accordingly, 
at  the  election  of  July  18th,  there  were  chosen  a 
council  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  eighteen;* 
also  a  delegate  to  congress  in  the  person  of  Charles 
D.  Poston.  The  legislature  was  in  session  at  Pres- 
cott from  September  26th  to  the  lOtli  of  November. 
Besides  attending  to  the  various  routine  duties,  and 
passing  special  acts,  some  of  which,  for  this  as  for 
otlicr  sessions,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  this  body 
adopted  a  mining  law,  and  a  general  code  of  laws, 
prepared  by  Judge  Howell,  and  called  in  his  honor 

^The  2(1  district  included  all  west  of  long.  114°;  Allyn,  judce,  court  at  La 
Paz;  Ist  district,  all  east  of  114°,  and  south  of  the  Oila;  Howell,  judge,  court 
at  Tucson;  3d  district,  all  east  of  114%  and  north  of  the  Gila;  Turner,  judge, 
court  (fixed  a  little  later)  at  Prescott.  On  May  11th  the  gov.  at  Tucson 
appointed  municipal  officers  for  that  town. 

^  See  note  at  end  of  this  chapter  for  members  of  this  and  later  legislatures. 

^  Poston,  as  supt  ind.  affairs,  ha<l  not  come  to  Ariz,  with  the  rest,  but  by 
way  of  California,  whence  in  company  with  Ross  Browne — see  Adven,  in 
A^mrhe  Country — he  made  a  tour  for  the  inspection  of  the  friendly  Indian 
tril)es,  and  the  distribution  of  supplies  furnished  for  the  govt,  subsequently 
continuing  his  tour  for  electioneering  purposes.  Poston  seems  to  have  l>eea 
nominally  a  union  candidate,  and  Cliarles  Leib  was  another,  W.  D.  Bradshaw 
being  the  democratic  candidate.  The  customary  charses  of  trickery  and  ras- 
cality,  of  secessionists  masquerading  as  union  men,  of  rebels,  Sonorans,  and 
Pdpagos  allowed  to  vote,  while  loyal  teamsters  and  soldiers  were  denied  the 
right,  etc.  There  was  also  much  hostility  to  the  new  government,  the  gar- 
rison at  Ft  Whipple  in  April  signing  a  set  of  resolutions  in  which  the  terri- 
torial officials  were  accused  of  various  shortcoming,  such  as  selling  for' their 
own  profit  stores  fumiahea  by  the  govt.  Hayes  ScrapSf  CaL  Politics^  vi  150j 
/(/.,  Ariz^t  i.,  passim. 
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the  Howell  Code,  being  based  mainly  on  the  codes  of 
New  York  and  California.^  It  also  divided  the  ter- 
ritory into  four  counties  under  the  aboriginal  names 
of  Pima,  Yuma,  Mojave,  and  Yavapai;®  and  adopted 
a  territorial  seal,  though  for  nearly  20  years  a  dif- 
ferent seal  appears  to  have  been  in  use.  Both  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut.* 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  minute  r^sumd 
or  analysis  of  legislative  proceedings.  Much  of  the 
most  important  legislation  was  connected  with  Indian 
affairs,  mining,  and  other  subjects  that  will  be  noticed 
in  other  chapters ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  will  be  found 
a  note,  in  which  a  few  of  the  more  notable  measures 
adopted  at  the  successive  sessions  are  cited.  In  the 
same  note  is  given  a  list  of  all  federal  and  territorial 
of&cials  from  the  beginning  to  1885,  together  with  the 
names  of  members  and  officers  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  at  its  thirteen  consecutive  sessions. ^° 

^  The  Hofwell  Code,  Adopted  hythe  first  LuijidcUive  Assembly  qf  the  Territory 

fl/ArizoruL     Session  beguti,  etc.    Prescott,  18(55,  8vo,  401  p.     ArizotiOf  Minina 

ZAiw  qfthe  Territory  q/*.     Prescott,  1864,  8vo,  18  p.     In  the  title  an  *N  '  with 

tlie  side  lines  cut  out  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  'Z/  which  was  apparently 

l4M:k.ing  in  the  font. 

^  Arizona^  Comp,  Lctws,  31,  where,  however,  the  date,  Oct.  11,  1864,  is  not 
^iren.  Pima  co.,  capital  Tucson,  included  all  east  of  long.  113**  2(y,  and 
^outh  of  the  Gila  (subseqaently  divided  into  5  counties  or  parts  of  counties); 
^''unia  CO.,  capital  La  Paz,  all  west  of  long.  113**  20'  and  south  of  Bill  Wil- 
Xiams  fork,  and  the  Sta  Maria  (never  changed);  Mojave  co.  (officially  but 
^.Acorrectly  written  Mohave),  capital  Mojave  City,  all  west  of  113**  2&  and 
ssorth  of  Bill  Williams  fork  and  the  Sta  Maria  (as  it  still  exists  but  for  the 
loss  of  the  part  joined  to  Nevada,  and  an  addition  from  Yavipai,  north  of  the 
^ii^olorado  in  1883;  see  map);  and  Yavapai,  capital  Prescott,  all  east  of  113** 
^Sff  and  north  of  the  Gila  (subsequently  divided  into  6  counties  and  parts  of 
^sounties).     See  county  map  and  annala  in  chap,  xxiv.,  this  volume. 

*The  seal  describe  in  the  act  of  1864 — Arizona  Compiled  Laws^  542 — is 

"^^he  upper  one  in  the  cut.     I  find  it  used  for  the  first  time — in  print — in  the 

-^aws  of  1883.     The  earlier  seal,  the  lower  of  the  cut,  of  oriRin  unknown  to 

^me,  is  printed  in  the  Journals  and  Acts  as  late  as  1879.     For  numorous  com- 

^nents  on  this  seal,  see  Ross  Browne,  in  ffm-per's  Mag.,  xxix.  5G1. 

The  best  authority  on  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govt  in  1863-4  is 
'^he  introduction  and  appendix  of  the  Arizona,  Journals  of  the  First  LetjislaUve 
Assembly,  Prescott,  1865,  8vo,  250,  xviii.,  p.,  to  the  contents  of  which  the 
"Tarious  writers  have  added  nothing.  The  Ariasotio,  Message  of  tJie  Oovernor, 
JSf>4j  Prescott,  1864,  12mo,  9  p.,  was  separately  published,  as  were  later 
^nesmges,  which  will  not  be  specially  noticed,  as  tuey  are  contained  in  the 
joumala. 

^*The  authorities  are,  of  course,  the  Arizona,  JoumalSy  1864-85;  and  Art- 
SORO,  Acts,  Resolutions,  and  Memorials  of  the  First  [second,  etc.)  Legislative 
Assembly,  Prescott,  1865  (et  seq.),  8vo,  79  p.,  with  some  slight  supplementary 
inlonDation  from  other  sources.     After  1868  the  sessions  were  bieuniaL 
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If  we  credit  the  Btatementa  of  political  and  personal 
foes,  the  members  of  council  and  house,  like  terri- 
torial and  federal  officials,  were  for  the  most  part  a 
sad  set  of  rogues  and  fools ;  hut  judging  by  the  record 


of  tiieir  acts,  tlicy  compare  favorably,  in  respect  of 
honor,  ability,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country's 
noi'ds,  with    reprcsciitcitivos  of  other   territories  and 
states  in  the  west  and  east- 
Arizona  has  been  ruicJ  by  a  line  of  eight  governors. 
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appointed  at  Washington,  as   the   custom   is,  more 
through  political  influence  than  a  consideration  of  the 
country's  needs,  yet  as  a  rule  with  fairly  good  results, 
as  follows:  John  N.  Goodwin  in  1863-5,  Richard  Mc- 
Cormick  in    1865-9,  A.  P.  K  Safford   in   1869-77, 
John  P.  Hoyt,  acting,  in  1877-8,  John  C.  Frdmont 
in  1879-81,  John  J.  Gosper,  acting,  in  1881-2,  F.  A. 
Tritle  in  1882-5,  and  C.  M.  Zulick  from  1885.     The 
last,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  is  a  democrat ; 
all   the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  republican  in  poli- 
tics.    Governors  McCormick  and  Safford,  ruling  for 
the  longest  terms,  were  more  fully  identified  than  the 
others  with  the  real  interests  of  the  territory,  and 
j>erhaps  were  more  efficient  rulers;  but  the  rest  seem 
to   have  been  for  the  most  part  honorable  and  intelli- 
gent men.     In  a  general  way  their  acts  call  for  no 
further  criticism,  favorable  or  otherwise.     One  of  the 
umber  should  be  well  enough  known  to  readers  of 
y  history  of  California;  but  Fremont  was  appointed 
erely  that  his  chronic  poverty  might  be  relieved; 
nd  in  Arizona  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  worse 
han  neglect  his  duties.     Delegates  in  congress  were 
x:iot  less  zealous  and  intelligent  men,  being  in  politics 
xanion,  or  republican,  to  1874,  democratic  to  1884,  and 
"then  republican  again."     Though  working  with  due 
^:eal  at  Washington,  the  delegates,  as  is  true  for  most 
'territories,  have  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little  for 
"the  advancement  of  Arizona,  since  congress  contented 

^^The  vote  and  politics  of  the  12  elections  for  delegate  were  as  follows: 

Ist,   1864,  Poston,  union;  Bradshaw,  democrat;  Leib,  un. ;  vote  not  found. 

^l,  1864,  Goodwin,  un.,  707;  Allyn,  un.,  376;  Poston,  un.,  260;  toUl,  1,343. 

3d,  1866,  Bashford,  republican,  1,009;  Poston,  rep.,  518;  Sam.  Adams,  indej)., 

168;  total,  1,695.     4th,  1868,  McCormick,  rep.,  1,237;  John  A.  Rush,  dem., 

%36;  Adams,  indep.,  32;  total,  2,105.     5th,   1870,  McCormick,   1,882;  Peter 

K.  Brady,  dem.,  832;  total,  2,714.    6th,  1872,  McCormick,  2,522;  total,  2,622. 

7th,  1874,  Stevens,  indep.  dem.,  1,442;  Bean,  rep.,  1,076;  John  Smith,  rep., 

671;  total,  3,089.     8th,   1876,   Stevens,   1,194;  W.  H.  Hardy,  rep.,   1,099; 

Ouiy,  dem.,  1.007;  total,  3,250.     9th,   1878,  Campbell,  dem.,  1,452;  A.  E. 

Davis,  rep.  and  granger,  1,097;  Stevens,  dem.,  1,01M);  K.  S.  Woolsey,  imlep. 

dem.,  822;  total,  4,461.     10th,  1880,  Oury,  dem.,  4,095  (or  4,176);  Stewart, 

rep.,  3,606  (or  3,778);  total,  7,701  (or  7,954).     11th,  1882,  Oury,  6,121;  Por- 

ter,  rep.,  6,141  (or  6,243);  total,  11,262  (or  11,364).     12th,  1884,  Bean,  rep., 

H^d,  dem.     The  figures  are  from  NamiUon*8  HcMmrces,  102-5,  and  Ariz.^ 

Hid,  (Elliott  k  Ck).),  315. 
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itself  for  the  most  part  with  the  annual  appropriations 
for  routine  expenses.^* 

On  the  question  of  a  permanent  capital  the  legisla- 
tures of  1864-5-6  could  not  agree.  Representatives 
of  the  first  district  were  not  quit«  strong  enough  to 
decide  in  favor  of  Tucson,  to  which  town  undoubtedly 
at  that  time  the  honor  belonged ;  but  they  were  able 
to  defeat  the  pretensions  of  Prescott  It  was  a  barren 
victory,  however,  since  by  the  governor's  proclamation 
from  year  to  year  the  legislature  was  convened  at 
Prescott  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government.  In 
1867,  however,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  Tucson  was  made  the  capital,  five 
sessions  of  the  legislature  being  held  there;  until  in 
1877  the  northern  combination  was  in  turn  trium- 
phant, and  Prescott  has  been  the  capital  ever  since. 
Agitation  on  the  subject  is  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
but  Tucson  is  thought  to  have  but  slight  chance  of 
regaining  its  old  position,  though  a  change  in  favor  of 
Phoenix  or  some  other  town  of  the  central  region 
seems  not  unlikely  in  the  future." 

^'See  U.  S.  Act^,  etc.,  for  congressioiial  action;  also  'Cong,  Okbe  (through 
index  under  '  Arizona ')  and  Journals  of  senate  and  house  for  discosaiana  and 
unsuccessful  efforts.     The  appropriation  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govt 
down  to  1808  was  $33,500  per  year;  with  |o,000  extra  in  1866,  besides $5,000 
for  compiling  the  laws,  and  $4, 160  for  a  census.     After  1868  the  amount  was 
from  $33,500  to  $40,000  for  years  when  the  legislature  met,  and  $13,500  to 
$23,00b  in  other  years.     For  the  Indian  service,  that  is,  for  Ind.  on  reserva- 
tions and  friendly  tribes,  there  was  a  varying  but  increasing  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  $172,000  (in  1881  as  high  as  $346,000  apparently);  besides  a  yearly 
amount  from  $150,000  to  $425,000  for  the  reservation  Apaches  after  1872,  this 
including,  however,  part  of  the  N.  Mex.  Apaches.     For  surveys,  besides  the 
expenses  of  the  office  for  Cal.  and  Ariz.,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
to  $10,000  down  to  1870;  and  later  $20,000  or  less,  sometimes  nothing;  be — 
sides  $6,000  to  $9,500  for  the  surveyor-gen.  and  his  office.     Some  of  the  spe— 
cial  acta  of  congress  will  be  noted  in  other  connections.     A  few  not  thus  notecL 
are  as  follows:  1867,  internal  revenue  of  1866*8,  devoted  to  the  building  of  ^ 
penitentiary;  1869,  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  be  biennial;  1870,  salaries  o« 
justices  to  to  $3,000,  and  $2,000,  appropriated  for  a  law  library;  1878,  councr 
not  to  exceed  12  and  house  24  members  at  $4  per  day. 

^^In  tlie  original  bill,  as  introduced  in  congress,  Tucson  was  named 
capital,  but  on  hnal  passage  that  clause  was  removed,  and  thus  the  gov.  i         ^-^«, 
left  to  select  a  temporary  and  the  legislature  a  permanent  capitaL     Wh^^^Vhy 
Goo<lwin  selected  a  spot  so  far  away  from  the  settlements  is  not  clearly  e^^^    ex- 
plained.    Possibly  he  tfiought  Prescott  likely  to  become  the  centre  of  popuZ'.^^cixila- 
tion,  or  was  influenced  by  certain  personal  interests  of  his  associates,  *=~^^mud 
probably  the  secession  proclivities  of  Tucson  had  much  to  do  with  his  choi^^ribtt 
The  Tucson  people  were  disai)pointed  and  angry.     Poston,  BeminUccnces,  l^^SJd 
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As  we  have  seen,  four  counties  were  created  in 
1864.     In  1865  Pah-Ute  county  was  organized  from 
northern  Mqjave ;  but  the  next  year  congress  attached 
the  north-western  comer  of  Arizona — all  north  and 
west  of  the  Colorado  and  longitude  114** — to  Nevada; 
and  the  legislature,  after  vain  protests  against  this 
change,  finally  in  1871  repealed  the  act  creating  Pah- 
Ute,  and  restored  what  was  left  of  that  county  to 
Alojave,  which  in  1883  was  extended  eastward,  north 
of  the  Colorado,  from  longitude  113**  20'  to  Kanab 
Wash.     Utah  also  tried   in   1865  to  get  a  slice  of 
northern  Arizona,   without  success;  while  Arizona's 
effort  of  1877  to  annex  Grant  county.  New  Mexico, 
xvas     equally    unsuccessful.      Maricopa    county    was 
oreated  in  1571;   Pinal   in  1875;   Apache  in  1879; 
Cochise,  Graham,  and  Gila  being  organized  in  1881. 
Thus  the  number  of  counties  was  increased  to  ten,  a 
tier  of  four  being  created  in  the  central  or  Gila  re- 
gion, while  Yavapai  in  the  north  and  Pima  in  the 
Siouth  were  each  divided  by  a  north  and  south  line, 
boundaries  as  they  now  stand  are  shown  on  the  map. 

^ays  Prescott  was  selected  by  influence  of  Carleton,  and  against  his  own  ad- 
%*ice.     In  the  legislature  representatives  of  the  1st  district  voted  solid  against 
X^reacotty  trying  to  gain  a  vote  or  two  from  the  opposition  by  favoring  sue- 
cseasively  La  Paz,  '\^^dnut  Grove,  and  a  town  to  be  called  Aztlan,  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  Verde  and  Salado;  but  they  had  lost  one  of  their  members  of  the 
IbooflA  by  death,  and  the  members  from  the  2d  and  3d  district  gave  9  votes  to 
8  in  favor  of  Prescott.     In  the  council,  however,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
2d  district*  so  that  the  vote  was  a  tie,  4  to  4.     In  the  session  of  1865  the 
council  voted  4  to  1  in  favor  of  Prescott,  but  in  the  house  the  matter  was  in- 
^finitely  postponed,  vote  not  given.     As  3  members  of  the  council  and  8  of 
the  house  were  not  in  attendance,  this  action  may  indicate  magnanimity  on 
the  part  of  Yavapai — ^perhaps.     In  1866  the  bill  in  favor  of  Prescott  was  de- 
feated in  council  W  a  tie  vote  of  4  to  4,  Yuma  and  Pah-Ute  joining  Pima  in 
the  fight.     In  1867  it  was  Yavapai  against  the  field,  but  the  best  this  county 
could  do  against  Tucson  was  to  gain  one  Yuma  vote  for  La  Paz,  Mojave  and 
Pah-Ute  in  the  house  deserting  their  northern  allegiance,  an<l  Prescott  was 
defeated  9  to  7,  and  5  to  4  in  council  where  Mojave  voted  for  Prescott.     At 
this  seesion  a  minority  report  opposed  Tucson  on  the  ground  that  a  majority 
of  the  population  lived  outside  of  Pima  co. !    On  this  basis  it  would  bo  hard  to 
locate  a  capital  in  any  of  the  U.  S.     Poston,  Bemin.,  210,  says  that  McCor- 
mick  by  his  influence  gave  the  capital  to  Tucson  on  a  promise  of  support  for 
delegate.     In  1875  there  was  a  vote  for  Tucson,  which  is  not  quite  intelligible 
(see  note  on  8th  sess.,  p.  541,  this  vol.).    In  1877  the  northern  population  had 
considerably  increased,  and  by  united  action  gave  12  votes  to  6  for  Prescott 
in  the  house,  and  5  to  4  in  the  council.     If  later  or  intermediate  agitation  ever 
took  the  form  of  bills  introduced  and  not  passed,  such  bills  have  escaped  my 
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Yuma  alone  has  retained  its  original  extent,  yet  not 
without  a  boundary  dispute.  It  had  doubtless  been 
the  original  intention  that  the  Colorado  should  be 
the  boundary  between  Arizona  and    California,  but 


owing  to  a  ppculiar  bend  of  the  river,  the  line  as  cor- 
rectly surveyed  from  the  Gila  junction  toward  San 
Dit'go  left  a  small  area  south  and  west  of  the  Colo- 
rado opposite  Fort  Yuma,  technically  in  California. 
On  this  area  was  a  considerable  amount  of  taxablo 
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p^roperty,  including  the  ferry  buildings.  The  Ari- 
zona legislature  rather  indiscreetly  asked  congress  for 
"t-lie  land  in  1864-5;  California  took  the  hint;  the 
"property  was  taxed  by  both  Yuma  and  San  Diego 
c^ounties;  and  a  spirited  controversy  was  carried  on 
£Voiii  about  1867,  each  claimant  ridiculing  the  other*s 
xxbsurd  pretensions.  In  1871  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  a  decision  at  Washington  in  favor 
of  Arizona,  and  after  1873  I  find  no  trace  of  the  dis- 
j>ute." 

The  white  population  of  Arizona — that  is,  of  Ari- 
^^ona  county,  New  Mexico — ^according  to  the  some- 
^^^hat  doubtful  census  of  1860,  was  2,421,  or  perhaps 
G,481,    including   all    Mexicans    and    mixed    breeds. 
During   the   disasters   of   1861-3,  the   number   was 
p>erhaps  reduced  to  500  or  600.^^     After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government,  the  first  territorial  census 
of  1866  showed  a  total — excluding  Indians — of  5,526; 
and  the  second,  7,200  in  1867.'®     The  United  States 
census  of  1870  shows  a  population  of  9,658;"  and 
tJie  figures  in  1872  and  1874  were  10,743  and  11,480, 
i^spectively,  with  a  notable   increase   to   30,192   in 
1876.'^     The  federal  census  of  1880  raised  the  fig- 
iires  to  40,440.'*     For  later  years  we  have  no  accurate 

**S€e  governor's  message,  ia  Arh.,  Jour,,  1871,  p.  55;  Id.,  1867,  passim; 
^cf.,  1808,  p.  189-92;  also,  not  only  on  this  controversy,  but  particularly  on 
mH  the  county  boundaries  and  their  successive  changes,  note  on  lesnslative 
proceedings  at  end  of  this  chapter,  and  local  annals  in  chap.  zxiv.  On  July 
228,  1873,  the  com.  of  pub.  lands  at  Wash,  informed  the  surv.-gcn.  of  Ariz,  of 
^  decision  in  favor  of  the  territory.   Yuma  Sentinel,  Sept.  13,  1873. 

^  H  in  ton,  Hand-book,  44,  gives  the  pop.  in  18(53  as  581.  Mowry,  Ariauma^ 
*7l,  grossly  overestimates  the  number  in  18G4  as  20,000. 

^Governor's  report  in  Arh,,  Journal,  1866,  p.  264-6;  Td.,  1867,  p.  259. 
"  U.  8,  Census,  9th.  The  total  included  26  negroes,  20  Chinamen,  and  31 
Xndians;  no.  of  citizens  (males  above  21  years)  3,397;  native  (U.  S.)  bom 
<t,845,  of  whom  1,221  bom  in  Ariz.;  foreign  bom  5,809,  of  whom  4,339  in 
Mexico;  males  6,887,  females  2,771;  families  2,290;  dwellings  2,822.  En- 
^;agcd  in  agric  1,285;  in  professional  and  personal  service  3,115;  in  trade  and 
'^ruisportation  591;  in  mming,  manuf.,  and  mechanical  industries  1,039. 

>Mm.,  Jowr.,  1874,  p.  78;  Id,,  AcU,  1876,  p.  123;  HinUm,  44,  377;  Ariz,, 
JUst,  (£.  &Co.),  30. 

^U.  8.  Census,  10th.  Of  the  40,440,  there  were  155  negroes,  1,63a 
Chinese,  and  3,493  Indians.  Citizens  18,046;  native  born  24,391,  of  whom 
8,166  in  Ariz.;  forei^  bom  16,049,  of  whom  9,330  in  Mexico;  males  28,202, 
females  12,238;  faimliet  9,536;  dwellings  9,033.  Engaged  in  agriculture 
8,435;  in  profession  and  personal  service  8,210;  in  trade  and  transportation 
8,252;  in  mining,  manuf.,  and  mechanical  industries  7,374. 
HifT.  Abu.  AKO  N.  Mbz.   84 
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statements;  but  the  population  in  1886  should  not  be 
less  than  75,000.*® 

In  former  years,  immigration  to  Arizona  depended 
mainly  on  the  varying  prospects  of  the  mines,  though 
by  no  means  all  immigrants  were  miners.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
country  possesses  a  great  variety  of  resources,  and  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  miscellaneous  popula- 
tion, though  here,  as  elsewhere,  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion have  met  with  indifferent  success.*^  It  is  certain 
that  the  land  possesses  in  abundance  two  of  the  three 
great  sources  of  wealth — mining  and  agriculture — and 
to  develop  them  only  the  industry  of  man  is  needed. 
Together  with  her  large  area  of  grazing  and  arable 
lands,  the  territory  contains  nearly  every  variety  of 
mineral,  and  in  her  valleys  can  be  raised  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  citrus  belts  of  south- 
em  Arizona  being  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
rival  those  of  California. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  the  Mormons,  who 
in  1868  had  a  settlement  at  St  Thomas,  in  Pah-Ute 
county,  a  region  later  attached  to  Nevada.  In  1873 
the  authorities  in  Utah  formed  a  plan  of  colonization, 
and  a  pioneer  party  of  700  men  was  sent  south,  in- 
tending to  get  a  start  by  working  on  the  Texas  Pa- 

»Gov.  Tritle'a  estimate  was  75,000  for  1884,  ace.  to  ^ its.,  Hist.  (R  &. 
Co.),  30.  Hamilton,  Resources,  97,  gives  a  pop.  of  82,976  in  1882,  and  that 
from  a  census;  but  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  real  authority  for  so  large  a  fig- 
ure. Pcrhai)s  the  fact  that  in  1882  Ariz,  was  seeking  admission  as  a  state 
had  some  innucnco  on  this  report 

'^  In  1871  is  mentioned  a  scheme  to  introduce  as  colonists  the  better  classes 
of  the  French  communist  prisoners  at  govt  expense,  C.  D.  Poston  being  inter- 
ested in  the  project,  with  nmch  encouragement,  it  is  said,  from  the  French 
ministry.  S.  F,  Call,  Aug.  21,  1871.  Again,  in  1873,  a  French  colony  is 
mentioned  as  having  a  large  grant,  and  proposing  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Guaymas.  S,  F.  Btdletin,  Feb.  27,  1873;  Hayes  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  131.  In 
1876-8  we  hear  of  the  Arizona  Colonization  Company  of  Boston,  under  the 


presidency  of  C'ozzens,  author  of  the  Marvellous  Country,  I  suppose,  which  en- 
listed over  200  colonists  for  the  Colorado  Chiquito  recion.     The  first  party  of 
45  arrived  in  May  of  this  year,  but  they  soon  becan 
to  seek  cm]tl(>yinont  at  the  towns.     Another  party : 
way,  but  I  find  no  definite  record  that  any  colony 


45  arrived  in  May  of  this  year,  but  they  soon  became  disffusted  and  scattered 
to  seek  cm]tl(>yinont  at  the  towns.  Another  party  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
way,  but  I  find  no  definite  record  that  any  colony  was  established.  Coaklins 
PicL  Ariz.,  3:>2-3;  Anaheim  OazeUe,  May  20,  1876.     In  1882  G.  W.  Webb  is 


/icf.  ^nz.,  ik)--:-.i;  Auatievn  uazeUf^  May  »i,  io<o.  in  looa  \jr.  >if.  >if  euo  is 
named  as  the  asent  of  a  company  which  had  constructed  a  ditch  and  proposed 
to  fouml  a  kind  of  Arizonian  Riverside  in  the  Gila  valley.  Ottilia  SeiUim^ 
Jan.  28,  1882. 
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cific  Railroad,  but  became  discontented  with  the  pros- 
pect and  went  home.**     The  project  was  revived  in 
1876-7,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  two  districts — 
oa  the  Upper  Colorado  Chiquito  and  on  Salt  River. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  January 
1876,  missionaries  were  present  from  different  parts 
of  Utah,  and  an  organization  was  effected  under  Lot 
Smith  as  president.     The  first  party  arrived  in  March 
at  the  Sunset  crossing,  and  soon  the  camps  of  Sunset, 
Allen,  Ballinger,  and  Obed  were  established.    Progress 
was  slow,  the  first  season's  crop  not  sufficing  for  the 
colony's  needs,  and  teams  having  to  be  sent  to  Utah 
for  supplies;  but  the  pioneers  were  resolute  men,  and 
t;hough  many,  first  and  last,  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, at  the  end  of  1877  the  mission  numbered  564 
i^ouls,  and  a  year  later  587.     In  1884  the  population 
is  given  by  the  newspapers  as  2,507,  the  chief  settle- 
ments being  Sunset,  St  Joseph,  and  Brigham  City.** 

»  LadeTs  LiUle  Cohrado  SeUlements,  MS.,  1;  Hayet^  Scraps,  Ariz.,  vi.  126; 
A  /*.  Bulletin,  Feb.  4,  July  14,  1873. 

**  The  original  leaders,  each  at  the  head  of  saints  from  some  neighborhood 
in  Utah,  were  Lot  Smith,  Geo.  Lake,  Wm  C.  Allen,  and  Jesse  O.  Ballinger. 
Smith's  camp  was  called  Sunset,  but  was  moved  the  Ist  year  2  miles  north. 
Allen *s  camp  was  renamed  St  Joseph  in  1878.     Lake's  camp  was  called  Obed, 
about  2  m.  west  of  Allen,  but  was  abandoned  in  1877  on  account  of  fever  and 
«gae.     Ballinffer's  camp  w:as  named  Brigham  City  in  1878.     Woodruff  was 
foiuKled  in  18/7,  25  m.  above  St  Joseph.     Moan  Coppy,  in  Yavapai  co.,  34S* 
OQ  the  road  to  Lee's  ferry,  was  founded  by  Lamanites  in  1877;  also  in  that 
year  Forest  Dale  in  the  south.    Taylor,  near  Brigham  City,  was  founded  in 
1878,  but  soon  abandoned,  and  a  new  settlement  estab.,  which  was  later 
known  as  Snowflake.     Li  1876  much  damage  was  done  by  floods;  but  forts  of 
\ogB  and  stone  were  built,  and  a  steam  saw-mill  was  started  in  the  Mogollon 
Mts,  40  m.  w.  of  Sunset*  sometimes  called  Millville.     A  tannery  was  later  in 
operation  here,  but  the  mill  was  sold  in '81,  and  removed  to  the  eastern  stake. 
In  1 877  a  grist-mill  was  built  near  Ballinger's,  horse-power  having  been  used 
before,  and  a  reinforcement  from  the  southern  states,  under  A.  P.  Beebe, 
arrived.     In  1878  occurred  another  flood;  the  Little  Colorado  '  stake  of  Zion ' 
was  oreanized,  with  Smith  as  pres.,  Jacob  Hamilton  and  L.  H.  Hatbh  as 
councillors,  and  bishops  Geo.  Lake,  L.  M.  Savage,  John  Bushman,  and  John 
Kaitchum.     AJso  the  stake  of  eastern  Ariz,  was  set  off^  the  dividing  line  be- 
in^  the  Berado  rancho  on  the  CoL  Chiq.     1879  was  a  year  of  good  crops,  and 
dairying  was  carried  on  in  Pleasant  valley,  40  m.  w.  of  Sunset;  a  woollen 
factory  at  Moan  Coppy;  Wilford  Woodruff  at  work  as  missionary,  and  extend- 
ing his  efforts  to  the  Laguna  and  Isleta  Ind.  in  N.  Mex.     1880  was  a  bad 
year,  with  poor  crops;  Brigham  City  was  nearly  abandoned,  and  the  sainta 
regarded  themselves  as  cheated  in  the  count  of  votes  at  election.     In  1881 
crops  were  also  bad  in  many  places,  and  a  flood  destroyed  dams,  also  carrying 
•way  the  bridge  at  Sunset.     Brigham  City  was  nearly  abandoned  bv  the 
Mormons,  the  site  being  turned  over  to  the  church,  and  sold  to  Adamfl, 
Whiting,  and  Company;  yet  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  ooo* 
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The  settlements  of  this  region  were  in  1878  organized 
into  the  Little  Colorado  stake  of  Zion;  and  at  tlie 
same  time  an  eastern  Arizona  stake  was  organized  in 
the  region  about  St  John,  but  I  have  no  details  on 
the  annals  of  this  stake. 

The  Salt  River  settlements,  later  Maricopa  stake, 
above  Phoenix,  were  begun  in  March  1877  by  nine 
families  from  Utah,  organized  at  St  George  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  under  Daniel  W.  Jones  as  president 
There  were  71  persons  in  the  colony,  the  settlement 
being  called  successively  Camp  Utah,  Utahville,  Jones- 
ville,  and  finally  Lehi.  The  Utah  ditch  was  constructed 
by  the  incorporated  Utah  Irrigating  and  Farming 
Company.  Elder  Jones  had  some  troubles  with  his 
flock,  the  site  of  the  village  seems  to  have  been  slightly 
changed  once  or  twice,  and  in  1884  the  population 
was  less  than  200.**  In  January  1878  there  arrived 
from  Salt  Lake  City — part  of  the  members  coming 
from  Idaho — another  colony  of  77  saints,  including 
tlie  Sirrines,  formerly  of  Brannan's  California  colony. 
They  declined  to  join  Smith  in  the  north,  failed  to 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Jones,  and  so 
founded  Mesa  City,  four  miles  from  Jonesville,  ineor- 
])orating  a  new  company  for  the  constiiiction  of  a 
ditch,  by  which  at  a  cost  of  $43,000  about  5,000  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert.  The  population 
was  about  600  in  1884.  Jesse  H.  Perkins  w^as  pre- 
siding elder  from  October  1878,  and  A.  F.  McDonald 

tractors  on  the  A.  A  P.  R.  R.  Here  ends  my  only  detailed  authority,  the 
tiettlemciit-A  of  the  Litlk  Coioraxlo^  Ariaona,  MS.,  prepared  for  my  use  by  S.  O. 
Lad(L  S«»e  also,  on  these  settlements,  Yuma  Serdinel,  Mar.  18,  1876;  Nov. 
17.  1877;  Nov.  2,  1878;  AnaJieim  GuzetU,  Dec.  16,  1876;  Hintoiis  Ifand'f»ook, 
LnMJ;  PrfMoUl  MImr,  Sept.  19,  1879;  June  25,  1880;  Salt  Late  JJenild,  Dec.  1, 
1S77.  Klliott  &  Co.  state  that  in  tlie  latest  years  tlie  Col.  Chiq.  farms  liave 
proved  a  failure,  on  account  of  alkali,  and  possibly  the  pop.  given  in  my  text 
from  newsiMii)€r  authority  may  be  too  large.  It  includes,  however,  the  cast- 
cm  stake. 

'^Maricopa  Stal-ft  MS.,  by  CTias  J.  Robson,  one  of  the  pioneers.  The 
ori^'inal  company  consist^jd  of  D.  \V.  Jones,  P.  C.  Merrill,  Henry  C.  Kogcra, 
Thos  Hi;:t;s,  Joseph  McKae,  D.  J.  Merrill,  Isaac  Turley,  Geo.  H  JSteel,  and 
Williams,  all  with  families.  F.  E.  llobson  taught  tlie  1st  school  at  Lehi 
in  IS78.  See  also  S'llt  Lake  IleraUl,  May  5,  1877;  Aug.  12,  1880;  Pkf^fx 
JlrrnhL  July  :<(),  1880;  PrfscoU  Miner,  Oct.  19,  1877;  Los  Any.  EjrprrM,  April 
U,  1877;  «i\  Luh  Oh.  Tribune,  July  28,  1877;  Ariz,,  IIi«L  (E.  &  Co.),  t:84. 
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president  from   February  1880,  the  Maricopa  stake 
being  permanently  organized  in  December  1882.^ 

In  1878   P.  C.  Merrill  and  four  families  left  the 

Joiic^s  colony  and  founded  St  David  on  the  San  Pedro. 

J II    1879  Joseph  K.  Rogers  with  four  families  came 

from  the  eastern  Arizona  stake  and  settled  at  Smith- 

^-ille — called  Pima  from  1883 — on  the  upper  Gila  in 

dUraham  coantv.     Other  settlements  formecl  in  1881-4 

•v^'ore  Curtis,  Graham,  Thatcher,  Central,  Layton,  and 

IcDonald  on  the  San  Pedro.     All  those  south-east- 

-  rn  establishments  were  organized  in  February  1883 

"Kito  the  stake  of  St  Joseph  under  Christopher  Layton 

-s  president.    Pima  is  the  chief  town,  and  had  in  1885 

bout  600  inhabitants.^ 

The  Mormons  have  always  been  regarded  as  among 

lie  best  of  Arizona  settlers,  being  quiet,  industrious, 

lid  economical  in  their  habits,  and  not  disposed  to  in- 

'BTide  their  religious  peculiarities.     As  a  rule  polyg- 

iiiy  has  not  been  practised,  though  there  are  many 

^  xceptions.     Their  neat  adobe  houses,  orchards,  gar- 

*^  Jiufnon^M  Jifaricopa  Stiiif,  TsiS.     The  original  colony  consistcMl  of  F.   M. 

nmorov,  E.  Ponieroy,  John  H.  Pomeroy,  Win  Newell,  C.  .1.  ii<)i)son,  O.  W., 

^"^'.  L.,  L.  C,  and  1*.  P.  Sirrine,  Chas  M«Tllory,  Wni  Schwartz,  J.  11.  Sniilli, 

'has  CVismon,  J.  D.  Hobson,  Wm  Crisinon,  and  J.  H.  Blair,  most  of  them 

fith  families.     H.  C.  Kogcrs  and  G.  W.  Sirrino  were  councillors;  and  innn 

S.S"J  E.  Pomeroy  and  Thos  C.  Jones  bisshopa.     In  1884  the  Temi>e  branch  was 

^rg;uiized  with  Sam.  Openshaw  as  bishop.  Mesa  being  divided  into  2  wardw, 

ith  O.  M.  Stewart  as  bishop  of  Alma.     Ist  Sunday  school  1880,  under  C.  J. 

ii})soii;  Mutual  Improvement  Assoc.  1880,  C.  J.  Robsonpres.;  Kulicf  Soc. 

-^.sSO,  Sarah  Phelps  pres.;  Ist  school  tau>;ht  by  Miss  Ursula  Pomoro^-.     In 

-^^n'z.,  I/i*t.  (E.  &  Co.),  282-4,  is  an  account  of  the  Mesa  ct)lony,  with  view  on 

'^.  108,  and  sketch  of  Pres.  McD.  on  p.  29U-300.     See  also  PrescoU  Miner, 

^elx  1,  1S78;  iS'.  F,  Chronicle,  Aug.  6,  1883. 

*^ James  H.  Martincau's  SettlaneutH  in  Arizona,  MS.  The  St  Davi<l 
"l>ioueurs  wore  the  4  or  5  Merrills,  Geo.  E.  Steel,  Jos.  McRao,  and  A.  O. 
^Villiams.  It  was  named  for  David  Patten,  the  martyr.  The  bishoi)s  liave 
Xeen  1).  P.  Kimlxill,  H.  J.  Homer,  W.  I).  Jolinson,  and  M.  H.  Merrill.  The 
Tiiiiai»ioiiecrswero  Rogers,  Teeples,  Haws,  Welch,  andDall,  Roj^ers  being  the 
Liahop  to  1885.  Curtis  was  founded  in  1881  by  «S  Curtis  families,  Mosoh  M. 
Curti 


aui 

in  1882  by  Bishop  Jos.  Cmff,  Clemons,  Young,  and  Witbeck.  McDonald  was 
niAfle  a  ward  in  1883,  U.  J.  Homer  bishop,  Hill,  Hoops,  and  other  settlers. 
Layton,  near  Safford,  in  1884  by  John  Welker  bishop,  A.  Wolker,  B.  Peel, 
etc.  A  settlement  in  Sulphur  Spring  valley,  foimde«t  l>y  Elder  Wm  Fife  in 
IS>(2,  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  There  are  good  schools  and  churches; 
griat-mill  at  Curtis,  saw-mill  at  Mt  Graham.  Central  and  St  David  have 
each  about  250  inhab.,  the  others  50  to  150  each. 
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dens,  and  well-tilled  fields  form  veritable  oases  in  the 
desert.  Their  lands  are  held  by  the  community, 
work  and  trade  are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  on 
the  coSperative  plan,  and  they  even  live  in  commu- 
nity houses,  eating  at  a  common  table,  though  each 
family  has  its  separate  rooms.  It  has  been  their  aim 
to  produce  all  that  they  eat  and  wear,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton  being  among  their  crops.  Notwithstanding 
their  community  system,  much  freedom  is  conceded 
to  individuals,  who  may  in  most  respects  live  as  they 
please  and  mingle  freely  with  the  gentiles.  Liess  de- 
spised and  persecuted  than  in  Utah,  they  are  naturally 
less  clannish,  peculiar,  and  exclusive.  In  politics  they 
are  nominally  democratic,  but  often  divide  their  vote 
on  local  issues,  or  put  their  united  vote  where  it  will 
do  most  good  for  their  own  interests.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  prosperous  but  not  yet  wealthy  farmers.  Polyg- 
amy has  led  them  into  trouble,  as  it  has  others  of  their 
faith,  and  in  1884-5  several  of  their  prominent  mem- 
bers have  been  sent  to  prison.^ 

Of  the  Salt  River  valley  a  brief  description  may 
here  be  inserted;  further  mention  will  be  made  in  a 
later  chapter.  It  contains  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  aiTfricultural  land  between  the  states  of  Califor- 
uia  and  Kansas.  It  is  walled  in  by  mountains,  and  wa- 
tered by  a  stream  which  has  its  source  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  ranofes,  and  is  fed  bv  the  melting  snows  and 
by  a  hundred  tributaries.  Near  the  river  is  found  a 
dark  alluvial  mold,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet,  adapted  to  cereals  and  grasses ;  back  from  this 
is  a  belt  of  rich  loam  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  near 
the  f()i)thills  the  surface  is  of  a  light  and  porous  nature, 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

As  the  average  rainfall  of  Arizona  does  not  exceed 
ten  inches,  the  people  depend  largely  on  irrigation  for 
the  watering  of  their  farms  and  orchards.      In  thii^ 

=■  .N".  F.  rfinwirh\  Nov.  28,  Dec.  5,  1884;  Sac.  Reconl-U moil,  Apr.  8,  13, 
188o;   Tuciton  Star,  l>ec.  4,  1880. 
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valley  alone  eight  main  canals  had  been  constructed 
up  to  1887,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  with 
a  water-way  of  about  160  miles,  and  a  total  carrying 
capacity  of  70,000  miners'  inches,  these  being  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
entire  territory.  At  that  date  tibe  area  reclaimed 
•was  estimated  at  168,000  acres. 

In  1887  not  more  than  50,000  acres  were  under 
cultivation,  of  which  about  12,000  were  in  wheat, 
1  6,500  in  barley,  15,000  in  alfalfa,  5,600  in  fruit,  and 
1 ,  OOO  in  miscellaneous  crops.     Of  cereals,  grasses, 
/i"uits,  and  vegetables,  nearly  every  variety  can  be 
^     'sed ;  of  textile  plants,  there  are  cotton,  hemp,  jute, 
flax ;  while  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also 
l"tivated,  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  best  products 
Xouisiana.     Of  fruit,  the  yield  is  almost  unprece- 
ted,  from  the  fig-tree  being  gathered  two  and  even 
ee  crops  a  year;  while  few  portions  of  this  coast  are 
ter  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  the  product 
which  reached  six  or  seven  tons  to  the  acre.     For 
^^^ttle-raising  the  valley  is  also  well  adapted,  beeves 
^ttened  on  the  alfalfa  pastures  being  little  inferior  to 
fee  stall-fed  animals  of  the  eastern  states.     Thus,  by 
^^eans  of  irrigation  and  by  the  enterprise  and  ingenu- 
"ity  of  man,  has  a  lifeless  solitude  been  transformed 
into  one  of  the  fairest  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Among  Arizona  explorations  of  later  years.  Major 
J.  W.  Powell's  adventurous  trip  down  the  Colorado 
deserves  especial  mention.  With  a  party  of  ten,  in 
four  boats  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  Powell  left 
the  railroad  and  started  down  Green  River,  late  in 
May  1869.  In  the  early  days  of  August  he  crossed 
the  Arizona  line,  and  for  about  a  month  was  whirled 
by  the  torrent  through  the  tortuous  channel  of  the 
great  canons,  whose  precipitous  sides  towered  to  a 
height  of  several  .thousand  feet — sometimes  over  a 
mile — above  the  voyi^ers'  heads.  The  river  proved 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  whirlpools ;  each  days'  ad- 
vance brought  its  new  perils  and  toil;  hairbreadth 
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1879-81,  John  J.  Gosper;  1883-5,  H.  M.  Van  Arman  (aast  H.  P.  Garthwaite); 

iS85-7,  James  A.  Bayard  (asHt  T.  £.  Farish). 

Justices,  180:i-4.  VVm  F.  Turner  (0.  J.),  Wm  T.  Howell,  Jos.  P.  Allyn; 

1865-G,  Turner  (C.  J.),  Henry  T.  liackus,  Allyn;  1867-70,  Turner  (Cv  J.), 

Backus,  Harlcy  H.  Cartter;  1870-2,  J(»hu  Titus  (C.  J.),  Isham  Reavis,  C.  A. 

Tweed:   1873-4,  Titus  (C.  J.).  Twee<l,  Deforest  Porter;  1875,  E.  F.  Dunne 

{C.  J.),  Tweeil,  Porter;  1875-8,  C.  <J.  W.  French  (0.  J.),  Tweed.  Porter; 

J879-b0,  French  (C.  J.),  Porter,  Chas  Silent;  1881,  French  (C.  J.),  Porter, 
\V.  H.  Stilwell;  1882,  French  (C.  J.),  Stilwell,  W.  W.  Hoover;  1883-5, 
French,  and  later  Sumner  Hiiwanl,  (0.  J.),  D.  H.  Pinney,  A.  W.  Sheldon, 
and  later  W.  S.  Fitzgerald;  1885-8,  J.  C.  Shields,  W.  W.  Porter,  and  W.  H. 


MEMBERS  OF  TIIE  LEGISLATUBE. 

Ist  session,  1864.  Council,  1st  district:  Coles  Bashfonl,  Francisco  S. 
jon,  Mark  Aldrich,  Patrick  H.  Dunne;  2d  dist:  Geo.  W.  Leihy,  Jo8<^  M. 
iCedondo;  'M  dist:  King  S.  Woolsey,  Robert  W.  Groom,  Henry  A.  Bigelow. 
President,  Bashfonl;  sec,  Almon  Gage.     House,  1st  dist:  W.  C.  Jones,  John 


Win  Walter;  3d  diwt:  John  M.  Bogjrs,  James  Garvin,  James  S.  Giles,  Jack- 
son McCrackin.  Speaker,  Jones;  clerk,  Jas  Anderson;  chaplain,  H.  W. 
Fleury;  translator,  W.  C.  Jones. 

2cl  Rcs-sion,  1865.  Council,  Yavapai  co.,  K.  S.  Woolsey,  R.  W.  Groom, 
H.  A-  Bigelow;  Mojavo  co.,  Wm  H.  Hardy;  Yuma,  Manuel  Ravena;  Pima, 
Ooles  Ba^hford,  F.  S.  I/Con,  P.  H.  Dunne;  pres.,  Bigelow;  sec,  Jfis  Anderson, 
lioase,  Yavapai,  Jas  S.  (iiles,  J.  McCrackin,  Daniel  Ellis,  Jas  O.  Robinson; 
Mojave,  Octavius  D.  Gaso,  Converse  W.  Rowell;  Yuma,  Peter  Doll,  Alex. 
^cKey,  Wm  K.  Heninger;  Pima,  D.  H.  Stickney,  and  8  mendwrs  who  did 
xu>t  attend.     Speaker,  (>iles;  clerk,  J.  K.  McCaflfry;  translator,  McKey. 

3<l  BCKsion,  1866.  Council,  Yavapai,  John  W.  Simmons,  Dan.  S.  Ijount, 
liowis  A.  Stevens;  Mojave,  Wm  H.  Hardy;  Pah-Ute,  O.  D.  (Jaas;  Yuma, 
Alex.  McKey;  Pima,  Mark  Aldrich,  Mortimer  R.   Piatt,  Henry  Jenkins; 

J  res.,  Aldrich;  sec,  John  M.  Rountree.  House,  Yavapai,  John  B.  Slack, 
>an.  Ellis,  HanniUil  Sypert,  Wm  S.  Little,  Underwood  C.  Baniett;  Moiavc, 
Alonzo  K.  Davis;  Pah-Ute,  Royal  J.  Cutter;  Yuma,  Marcus  D.  Dobbins, 
Bobert  F.  Piatt,  Wm  H.  Thomas;  Pima,  G.  H.  Oury,  Wm  J.  Osbom,  Henry 
McWard,  Ja«  S.  Douglas,  Oscar  Buckalew,  Michael  McKenna,  S.  W.  Cham- 
Tten,  Th(»s  D.  Hutton.  Speaker,  Oury;  clerk,  J.  S.  Giles  and  H.  A.  Bige- 
low; cliaplain,  Clias  M.  Blake;  translator,  O.  D.  (rass. 

4th  session,  1867.  Council,  Yavapai.  John  W.  Simmons,  D.  S.  Lonnt» 
Lewis  A.  Stevens;  Mojave,  W.  H.  Hardy;  Pah-Ute,  O.  D.  Gass;  Yuma, 
Alex.  McKcy;  Pima,  D.  H.  Stickney,  M.  R.  Piatt,  II.  Jenkins;  pres.,  Gass; 
•ec,  (wage.  House,  Yavapai,  J.  S.  Giles,  John  A.  Rush,  John  H.  Matthews, 
TA.  J.  Cook,  Allen  Cullumlxjr,  John  T.  Dare;  Mojave,  Nathaniel  S.  Lewis; 
Pah-Ute,  Royal  J.  Cutler;  Yuma,  Oliver  Lindsey,  John  Henion;  Pima,  Chas 
W.  Lewb4,  John  B.  Allen,  Marvin  M.  Ricliardson,  U.  C.  Bamett.  Francis  M. 
Hodges,  S.  W.  Cliambers,  Philip  Drachman.  S[)eaker,  Linilsey;  clerk, 
Follett  (r.  Christie;  chaplain,  Thos  H.  Head. 

5th  fiession,  18()8.  Council,  Yavapai,  John  G.  Campbell,  John  L.  Alsap, 
F.  M.  Chapman;  Mojave  and  Pah-Ute,  O.  D.  Gass;  Yuma,  Jos.  K.  Hooper; 
Pima,  y^Usvan  Ochoa,  Hen.  Jenkins,  D.  H.  Stickney,  Alex.  McKey;  pres., 
Alaap;  sec,  (t.  W.  Pierce;  chaplain,  A.  B.  Salpointe.  House,  Yavapai,  Thos 
W.  Brooks,  F.  G.  Christie,  Win  S.  little,  John  Smith,  E.  Lumbley,  G.  R, 
WiUon:  Mojave,  U.  C.  Doolittle;  Pah-Ute,  Andrew  S.  Gibl>ons;  Yuma,  Jas 
P.  Lugonbul,  Thos  J.  Bidwell,  Oliver  Lindsey;  Pima,  J.  M.  Elias,  Francis  H. 
Gooilwin,  Hiram  S.  Stevens,  John  Owen,  John  Anderson,  SoL  W.  Chambeii^ 
Bobt  M.  CrandaL    Speaker,  BidwcU;  clerk,  J.  £.  McCaffiry. 
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Pros.,  Wiley;  derk,  J.  A.  Carpenter;  chaplain,  R  G.  Fowler.  Hooae, 
Yavapai,  C.  A.  Randall,  A.  Allen,  R.  McCallam,  R.  Connell,  £.  H.  Gobin, 
John  Ellis,  Chaa  Taylor,  W.  A  Rowe;  Apache,  C.  A.  Franklin;  Maricopa, 
J.  P.  Holcomb,  S.  F.  Webb;  Pinal,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorring- 
ton;  Mojave,  L.  J.  Lassell;  Pima,  R.  C.  Brown,  £.  B.  Gifford,  Moye  Wiclu, 
J.  H.  Fawcett;  Cachiae,  W.  H.  Savage,  D.  K.  WardweU,  J.  F.  Duncan;  Gra- 
ham, A.  Solomon,  D.  Snyder;  Gila  co.,  Wm  Graves.  Speaker,  Rowe;  clerk, 
A.  E.  Fay;  chaplain,  U.  S.  Truett 

13th  session,  1885.  Council,  Yavapai,  W.  G.  Stewart;  Apache,  £.  S. 
Stover;  Maricopa,  R.  B.  Todd;  Pinal,  Thoe  Weedin;  Mojave,  John  Howell; 
Pima,  R.  N.  LeaUierwood;  Cochise,  W.  A.  Harwood;  Gniham,  W.  G.  Brid- 
well;  Gila,  Alonzo  Bailey;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorrington;  northern  district,  F. 
K.  Ainsworth;  southern  district,  C.  C.  Stephens.  President*  Ainsworth; 
clerk,  A.  £.  Fay;  chaplain,  Nathan  Guthrie.  House,  Apache,  J.  D.  Houck, 
Lather  Martin;  Cochue,  W.  F.  Frame,  T.  T.  Hunter,  W.  F.  Nichols,  Hugh 
Percy,  D.  K.  Wardwell;  Gila,  W.  C.  Watkins;  Graham,  James  Sias;  Mari- 
copa, J.  S.  Armstrong,  Deforest  Porter;  Mojave,  Wm  Imus;  Pima,  £.  W. 
Arani,  G.  W.  Brown,  S.  M.  Franklin,  £.  W:  Risley,  H.  G.  Rollins;  Pinal, 
Lievi  Rnggles;  Yavapai,  D.  J.  Brannan,  J.  A  Brown,  R.  Connell,  L.  P.  Nash, 
W.  H.  ^bbins;  Yuma,  S.  Purdy.  Speaker,  Rollins;  clerk,  Morris  Gold- 
'water;  chaplidn,  J.  M.  Greene. 

14th  session,  1887.  Council,  Yavapai,  C.  R  Forster;  Apache,  J.  H.  Breed; 
Pinal,  J.  W.  i^derson;  Maricopa,  L.  H.  Goodrich;  Yuma,  Isaac  Lyons;  Mo- 
jave, K  L  Bordick;  Pima,  C.  R.  Drake;  Cochise,  L  W.  Blinn;  Graham,  G. 
IL  Stephens;  Gila,  R.  C.  Robertson;  at  larffe,  north,  A.  Cornwall;  at  large, 
•oath,  W.  C.  Watkins.  President,  ComwaD;  clerk,  Charles  Driscoll;  chap- 
lain, J.  G.  Eberhart.  House,  Yavapai,  A.  G.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Aahurst,  J.  J. 
Pisher,  H.  T.  Andrews,  0.  C.  Felton;  Apache,  J.  Q.  Adamson,  James  Scott; 
Pinal,  A.  J.  Doran;  Maricopa,  J.  Y.  T.  Smith,  Samuel  Webb;  Yuma, 
Charles  Baker;  Mojave,  P.  F.  Collins;  Pima,  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  J.  B.  Scott, 
A.  A.  Bean,  C.  R.  Wores,  A  McKey;  Cochise,  F.  W.  Heyne,  J.  M.  Brace- 
^ell,  Scott  White,  B.  L  Peel,  Michael  Gray;  Graham,  D.  H.  Ming;  GUa, 
Xugene  TrippeL  Speaker,  Webb;  clerk,  lUchard  Rule;  chaplain,  J.  C. 
Houghton. 

ACTS   07    THX  LSOISLATURE. 

1st  session,  1864.  Acts,  incorporating  6  road  companies  and  two  railroad 
companies — the  Castle  Dome  R.  R.  Co.  and  Arizona  R.  R.  Co.,  granting  ex- 
clusive ferry  rights  at  Mojave  and  La  Paz;  incorporating  the  Hualapai  Min. 
Co.  and  Arizona  Hist.  Soc.;  providing  for  a  territorial  map;  giving  |l,500  to 
certain  schools;  authorizinff  ihe  raisinff  of  rangers  and  a  loan  to  pay  exoenses 
of  an  Apache  campaign;  ulowing  soldiers  to  vote  and  hold  mining  claims; 
providing  for  government  expenses;  protecting  possessory  titles  in  lands;  and 
tor  the  benefit  of  several  individuals,  includmg  a  divorce.  The  resolutions 
included  thanks  to  most  territorial  officials;  invitations  for  the  deliveiry  of 
lectures;  instructions  to  the  delegate  in  congress  on  mails,  arms,  and  survey; 

Eablication  of  laws,  etc.,  in  Spanish;  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  territorial 
brary ;  and  a  protest  against  the  recent  expulsion  of  Sylvester  Mowry  by 
Gen.  Carleton.  The  memorials  asked  for  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Colorado 
bend  opposite  Ft  Yuma;  for  an  increase  of  salaries;  for  ^150,000  for  placing 
the  Colorado  Ind.  on  a  reservation;  $250,000  fpr  Apache  warfare;  and  $160,OCO 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado. 

2d  session,  1865.  Acts,  creating  county  of  Pah-Ute  from  Mojave  (later 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  Nevada);  repealing  a  previous  act  for  stay  of 
proceedings  on  torei^  indebtedness;  creating  boards  of  supervisors  for  the 
counties;  securing  liens  to  mechanics,  etc.  Kesolutions,  on  national  affairs; 
on  the  importance  of  surveying  territorial  boundaries,  with  a  view  of  getting 
for  Ariz,  the  Yuma  land,  and  perhaps  the  Rio  Vfrgen  settlements  of  Utah; 
on  the  library;  on  C.  D.  Poston's  attempt  to  contest  Goodwin's  seat  in  con- 
frets.  Memorials,  for  improvement  of  the  Colorado;  for  the  land  at  Yuma; 
for  a  separate  land  distoiot  and  survey or-general;  for  Lid.  reservations  on  tlM 
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lower  Gila;  for  an  increase  of  military  force.     This  year  Utah  tried  to  ol>tain 
a  part  of  northern  Ariz.   Utah^  AdM,  1866,  p.  91-2. 

3d  session,  18(i6.  Acts,  creating  the  offices  of  district  attorney  and  audi- 
tor; providing  for  the  location  and  registration  of  mines.  Resolntions,  of 
thanks  to  Ariz,  volunteers  and  to  several  officials.  Memorials,  against  the  ces- 
sion of  Pah-Ute  to  Nevada;  for  new  mail  routes;  and  urging  tne  importance 
of  a  southern  Pac.  R.  R. 

4th  session,  1807.  Acts,  permanently  locating  the  capital  at  Tuscon  (sec 
Ariz,f  Cmn'pUed  Lnirs,  1871,  p.  564);  moving  the  county  seat  of  Pah-Ute  to  St 
Thomas;  authorizing  the  digging  of  wells  on  desert  lands;  providing  for  pub- 
lic schools.  Resolution,  asking  that  Ariz,  be  separated  from  the  com.  of 
Gen.  McDowell,  and  made  a  separate  miL  department.  Memorials,  for  a 
separate  customs  district;  for  the  construction  of  military  roads;  and  against 
the  cession  of  Pah-Ute  to  Nevada.  On  the  dispute  about  taxes,  involving  the 
ownership  of  the  land  opposite  Ft  Yuma  by  Cal.  or  Ariz.  See,  for  this  year, 
CcU,,  Jour.  Sen.,  appen.,  no.  53,  70;  also,  for  original  corresp.  and  doc,  Savohjti, 
Doe.  HitL  Cal,  MS.,  iv.  81-98,  116. 

5th  session,  1868.  Acts,  locating  the  territorial  prison  at  Phoenix ;  creating 
offices  of  attorney -general  and  county  surveyor;  and  establishing  pubLc 
schools.  Resolutions,  askins  for  mail  routes;  recommending  a  U.  8.  deposi- 
tory in  Ariz. ;  instructing  the  officials  of  Yuma  co.  to  assess  all  property 
within  the  limits  as  fixed  by  the  Howell  Code  (that  is,  to  disregard  the  claim 
of  Cal.);  and  in  favor  of  artesian  wells.  Memorials,  asking  appropriations 
for  capitol  buildings,  territorial  library,  and  codification  of  the  laws;  also  the 
appointment  of  a  survey or-gen.,  and  an  appropriation  for  surveys.  On  tlie 
boundary  question  there  is  a  fuU  report  of  a  com.  against  the  pretensions  of 
CaL  in  the  Journal,  p.  189-92. 

6th  session,  1871.     Acts,  changing  county  seat  of  Yuma  to  La  Paz;  ili- 
vorcing  several  couples;  creating  county  of  Maricopa  from  that  part  of  Yava- 
pai south  of  lat.  34''  and  west  of  the  S.  Cirlos,  county  seat  at  Phomix;  re- 
pealing tlie  act  to  create  Pah-Ute  co.,  and  attaching  what  was  left  of  it  in 
Ariz,  to  Mojave;  providing  for  biennial  sessions  from  Jan.  1873;  authorizing 
the  publication  of  information  to  attract  immigration;  establishing  schools; 
providing  for  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries;  and  for  the  revision  and  printing 
of  the  laws.     Memorials,  asking  protection  from  Ind.;  and  a  modification  ot 
excise  laws.     In  the  Journal  are  several  reports  relating  to  outrages  by  Mexi- 
cans, and  attempts  to  arrest  tlie  offenders.     On  the  Yuma  boundary  dispute, 
see  S,  JMetfO  Uniony  Apr.  14,  1870;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  167.     This  yearr 
was  published   I'/te  Compiled  laws  qf  the  Territory  qf  Arizona^  including  the^^  i.\i 
Jfowell  Code  and  (he  session  laws  from  JS64  to  1871  inclusive. . .  Compiled  by  Cok»^ 
Bashford.     Albany,  N.  Y.,  1871,  8vo,  627  p.     (A  later  edition  of  the  Co7?ipiYe<k>*^\"i 
Laws  was  that  prej)ared  by  John  P.  Hoyt,  and  published  at  Detroit  1877.)  <  « 

7th  session,  1873.  Acts,  to  divorce  several  persons,  including  the  gov-'w^o^;^ 
emor,  and  changing  the  names  of  others;  changing  the  name  of  Arizona  Citj^:^  ii  Tll> 
to  Yuma;  authorizing  a  levee  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado;  encouraging  th&i-I*:r 
sinking  of  artesian  wells;  prohibiting^  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians;  i)rovi<linQi3:i:X>j 
for  the  incorporation  of  religious,  social,  and  benevolent  societies;  and  adding xx  iX>J 
to  Maricopa  co.  tliat  part  of  Pima  north  of  lat.  32*  34'  and  west  of  alx)ut  long.^-i-xo  J 
112*  6' (as  it  still  exists  south  of  the  Gila).  Resolutions,  expressing  satis  *sx:J'>»« 
faction  with  Gen.  Crook's  methods  of  fighting  Apaches.  Memorials,  askiugxxr.>f  e 
for  a  reduction  of  the  White  Mt  Ind.  reservation;  for  a  donation  of  land  foi<.*^    -^^^ 


'€*.-"• 


artesian  wella;  antl  for  school  lands.     On  CaL  boundary  dispute,  see  Hay 
Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  175;  Ariz.  Sentinel,  April  12,  1873. 

8th  session,  1 875.     Acts,  creating  county  of  Pinal,  with  county  seat  __ 
Florence,  from  Pima,  Marico]>a,  and  Yavapai  (boundaries  complicated  butr*/' 
about  the  same  as  on  map,  except  in  the  N.  E.  comer,  including  Globe);  tajcr**^:.^ 
ing  net  product  of  mines;  on  fences  and  trespassing  animals;  on  compulsorx<:>«=J 
edacation;   abolishing   office   of  attorney -gen. ;    transferring   Mojave   to  2S        «'- 
judicial  district;  providing  for  a  census;  and  to  locate  the  capital  permanentl^-iT^ri:*  jei 
at  Tucson.     (Approved  Feb.  12th,  ace.  to  .ictf,  p.  121,  but  vetoed  ace.  to  ./bKr  a*'*:^'^^. 
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301-2.  The  gov.  says  he  has  receivo<l  three  acta,  one  fixing  the  capital  at 
Prescott,  and  another  at  Phcenix.  It  is  not  clear  why  an  act  was  needed  in 
favor  of  Tucson. )  Resolution,  thanking  Gen.  Crook.  Memorial,  on  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Ind.,  and  on  mail  service.  An  appendix  to  the  Jets  contains  U.  S. 
and  Ariz,  mining  laws,  treaties,  and  rules  of  the  supreme  court. 

9th  session,  1877.  Acts,  to  permanently  locate  the  capital  at  Prescott; 
to  transfer  Maricopa  to  2d  jud.  district;  to  make  Mineral  Park  the  county 
seat  of  Mojave;  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Maricopa  (extending  it  on  the 
east  from  the  S.  Clu'loe  to  long.  110"*;  and  slightly  changing  the  central  parts 
of  the  N.  line,  as  still  existing;  see  map);  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Tucson; 
to  authorize  a  comp.  of  volunteer  Ind.  fighters;  to  extend  the  w.  boundary  of 
Pinal  CO.  (so  as  to  include  a  small  isolated  tract  in  the  m.  w.  which  had  appar- 
ently been  left  in  Pima  by  the  act  creating  Pinal);  to  provide  for  the  revision 
and  publication  of  the  laws;  and  to  divorce  many  couples.  Memorials,  for  an 
increase  of  the  council  to  13  and  the  house  to  27  memuers;  for  the  annexation 
of  Grant  co.,  N.  Mex. 

10th  session,  1879.  Acts,  creating  Apache  co.  (all  of  Yavapai  east  of 
long.  119**  4o',  as  it  still  exists,  except  that  the  portion  south  of  Black  River 
Las  been  added  to  Graham  co.),  county  seat  at  Snowfiake  (moved  to  Sprin^- 
er\'ille  the  next  year);  authorizing  lotteries  to  raise  funds  for  various  pubhc 
pur^MMes;  and  64  other  acts,  none  of  which  can  be  singled  out  as  of  especial 
importance.  Memorials,  asking  for  a  mint  at  Florence,  an  assay-office  at  the 
capital,  and  a  special  mail  agent. 

11th  session,  1881.  Acts,  to  fix  county  seat  of  Apache  at  St  Johns;  to 
create  the  county  of  Cochise  from  eastern  Pima  (1>ounuaries  as  still  existing; 
aec  map),  county  seat  at  Tombstone;  to  create  the  county  of  Graham  from 
Pima  and  Apache  (boundaries  as  in  map),  county  scat  at  Safiford;  to  create 
the  county  ox  Gila  from  Maricopa  and  rinal  (boundaries  as  in  map,  except 
that  the  south-eastern  line  was  a  northern  continuation  of  the  Pinal  line 
instead  of  the  S.  Carlos),  county  seat  at  Globe;  to  incorporate  the  cities  of 
Tomlistone,  Phcenix,  and  Prescott;  to  restrict  gambling;  to  provide  for  a 
census;  to  redistrict  the  territory  (1st  district,  Pima,  Pinal,  and  Cochise  (and 
Graham?);  2d  dist,  Yuma,  Mcoricopa,  and  Gila;  3d  dist,  Yavapai,  Mojave, 
and  Apache;  to  create  the  office  of  geologist.  Memorials,  against  extension 
of  the  Vavajo  reservation;  for  privilege  oi  mining  on  Mex.  bonier;  for  open- 
ing parts  of  the  S.  Carlos  reservation  to  settlors.  At  this  and  later  sessions 
the  council  had  12  members  and  the  house  24. 

12th  session,  1883.  Acts,  to  locate  county  seat  of  Graham  at  Solomon- 
villo;  to  transfer  Cochise  from  Ist  to  2d  district;  to  change  boundary  of 
Mojave  co.  (so  as  to  include  that  part  of  Yavapai  north  of  the  Colorado  and 
west  of  Kanab  Wash,  as  per  map);  to  provide  for  funding  debt  and  issuing 
bonds;  to  aid  construction  of  several  railroads;  to  create  the  office  of  attor> 
ney -general;  to  thank  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  for  suppressing  lawlessness; 
to  prevent  ex|>ort  of  timber.  Memorials,  for  an  investigation  of  matters  at 
the  Papago  reservation;  aid  for  the  public  schools;  improvement  of  the  Colo- 
rado; and  removal  of  the  Apaches.  From  this  sess.  the  title  of  the  ActSf  etc., 
is  changed  to  Laws  qf  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  Twelfth  {eic.)  LttjiskUive 
As^m/fy;  with  Memorials  and  Hewlutions.  Prescott,  1883  et  seq. 

13th  session,  1885.     Acts,  creating  county  courts  for  the  different  coun- 
ties;  for  an  election  to  permanently  locate  the  county  seat  of    Mojave^ 
authorizing  a  railroad  and  telegraph  from  Fairbanks   to  Tombstone,  from 
Phcenix  to  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  from  Prescott  to  the  A.  &  P.  R.  R.,  from  Globe 
to  the  A.   &  P.   R.  R.  at  or  near  Flagstaff  and  from  Phcenix  of  Wicken- 
Irarg;  creating  the  office  of  commissioner  of  immigration;  to  promote  breed- 
ing of  live-stock;  to  build  a  levee  on  the  Gila  at  Yuma;  to  establish  a  public 
Kmool  system;  to  change  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gila  co.  (to  the  S.  C&rlos 
on  the  east,  as  per  map);  to  transfer  Cochise  co.  to  1st  judicial  district,  and 
Pinal  to  2d  district;  to  organize  the  university  of  Arizona;  and  to  incor- 
porate the  Ariz.  Industrial  Exposition  Assoc.     Resolutions,  inquiring  into 
nDprisoniiient  of  Americans  at  Magdalena,  Sonora;  and  thanking  Gen.  Crook 
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for  Apache  operations.  Memorials,  to  change  the  soathem  boundary  of  the 
White  Mt  In(L  resenration  so  as  to  open  the  coal  mines;  to  urge  the  payment 
of  old  claims  for  Ind.  depredations;  against  interference  with  the  silver  coin- 
age; for  the  restoration  to  settlement  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  land  claims;  for  a  fourth 
judge  and  increase  of  salary  from  $8,000  to  $5,000;  for  improvement  of 
Colorado  navigation;  for  the  purchase  from  Mexico  of  that  part  of  Sonera 
west  of  long. Ill"  and  north  of  lai.  30%  so  as  to  give  Ariz,  a  poet;  for  the 
appointment  of  residents  as  territorial  officials;  against  the  projected  leasing 
ot  U.  S.  gracing  lands;  for  authority  to  control  and  dispose  of  school  lands; 
for  the  removalof  the  AjMushes  and  throwing  open  the  reservation  to  settle- 
ment; and  for  an  appropriation  of  $160,000  to  dig  artesian  wells. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

mDIAK  AFFAIRS  OF  ARIZONA. 
1864-1886. 
^^     Frzxndlt  Tribes — SupntmrMN dmito  and  Aosnts— Thx  Yuicab — 

AiOJAVSS  —  HUALAPAIS  —  YaYAPAIS  —  SUPPAI  —  MOQUIB  —  PllCAS    AIII> 

^Iaricopas — PipAOOs— Thx  Apaches — ^Earlt  Hootilttiks — Erbobs  aw 
^THE  GoYERNMBNT— Forts  and  Gamps — ^A  Thousand  Victims — Cabub- 
^xotCn  Campaign — General  Mason — ^Wallen,  Loyell,  Greoo,  and 
Orittenden — Deyin  and  Whsaton — Popular  Indignation — A  Mili- 
tary Department  xtnder  Stoneman — Camp  Grant  Massacre — Crook 
XX  Command — Peace  Poliot—Colter  and  Howard— More  War — 
Peace  in  1873-4— The  Apaches  on  Reseryations — ConcbntIlation-^ 
Xautz,  Willoox,  and  Crook  again— Raids  ov  Renegade  Chirioa- 
BUAs — Exploits  op  GeiuSnimo — General  Miles — Success  at  LAn^^ 
Prospects-— Crime  and  Lawlessness. 

The  aborigines  of  Arizona  in   1863-4   numbered 

.bout  25,000,  slightly  less  than  two  thirds  belonging 

the   friendly   tribes   as    distinguished    from    the 

"^^paches.     In  1886  there  are  left  about  18,000,  not 

-including  in  either  estimate  the  Navajos,  treated  in 

^'^his  volume  as  a  New  Mexican  tribe,  though  their 

-^ome  has  always  been  partly  in  Arizona.^     I  may 

^tate  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  at- 

^tempt  any  index  or  classification  of  the  sources  for 

l[ndian  affairs.     The  principal  of  these  are  named  in 

'the  appended  note ;  and  only  for  special  purposes  shall 

I  make   more   minute   references   or  cite  additional 

authorities.'     In  considering  modem  annals  of  the 

*  The  primitive  condition  of  all  the  tribes  has  been  treated  in  another  work 
of  this  series.  For  manners  and  customs,  geoe.  distrib.,  etc.,  see  NaUm 
Awet,  i  471-555,  591-603,  on  Apache  and  rueblo  families;  for  myths,  eto.» 
iiL,  first  half,  passim;  languages,  iii.  680-705;  material  relics,  iv.  680-805. 

*The  chief  soarces  are  the  annual  Ind,  Aff,  Bepta,  186.3  et  seq.;  U,  8,  0c9i 
Aw.  of  the  different  cissies  by  congress  and  session,  especially  military  re- 

(M8) 
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Arizona  Indians,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  friendly 
tribes. 

When  the  territory  was  created,  Charles  D.  Poston 
came  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1864,  mak- 
ing a  tour  with  Ross  Browne,  but  supplementing  his 
report  with  his  resignation  in  September.  George 
W.  Leihy  then  held  the  office  until  November  1866, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Indians.  G.  W.  Dent  served 
in  1867-9;  George  L.  Andrews  in  1869-70;  and  H. 
Bendell  in  1871-2.  After  1872  the  office  was  abol- 
ished, agents  reporting  directly  to  the  commissioner  at 
Washington.  Special  inspectors  were,  however,  sent 
by  the  government  from  time  to  time  to  visit  the 
agencies.' 

The  Yumas  were  formerly  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe,  of  fine  physique  and  war-like  nature.  My 
readers  will  remember  their  old-time  thirst  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  massacre  of  the  padres  and  settlers 
in  1781.  Their  home  was  about  the  Gila  junction  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times  they  were  alternately  hostile  and  friendly,  but 
suffered  much  in  wars  with  other  tribes.  Later  the 
tribe  was  kept  in  order  by  the  American  garrison  at 
Fort  Yuma,  but  its  strength  was  broken  in  1857,  when 
its  grand  *army'  was  almost  annihilated  in  a  war  with 
the  Pimas.  Since  that  time  the  Yumas  have  been 
worthless  but  harmless  vagabonds,  though  cultivating 
small  patches  of  ground  in  the  Colorado  bottoms, 
catcliing  fish,  and  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  whitea 
Pascual  lias  been  their  most  famous  chief;  and  their 
number  is  now  about  1,000.     They  have  never  been 

porta  in  those  of  the  sec.  of  war  for  each  year;  the  governor's  annual  mes- 
sages and  otlior  legislative  matter  in  Ariz.,  Jour.^  is£4  et  seq.;  files  of  CaL 
newspapers,  notaluy  the  S.  F.  Bulletin,  AlUi,  Chronicle,  and  Stic,  Umon;  and 
esiMjcially  //nt/rtt'  Scrap-ltoot^,  Ariz.,  i.-vi.,  containing  classified  clippings  from 
the  journals  of  southern  Cal.  and  Arizona.  The  leading  mo<iem  works,  //iji- 
tun'if  Uawl-lmi)k,  Ariz,  Hist.  (E.  &  Co.),  and  Hamilton's  Resources,  like  most 
other  works  on  Ariz,  named  in  tliese  cliapters,  contain  much  on  lud.  affairs. 
It  will  ho  understood  that  all  have  Ixjcn  utilized,  but  space  does  not  permit 
repeated  eitatioii  or  a  pointing-out  of  <liscrepancies. 

^  Ho  tore  li>G4  an  agent  at  Mesilla  had  merely  nominal  control  of  the  Ari- 
zona Ind. 
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willing  to  settle  at  the  up-river  agency,  but  in  late 
years  a  reservation  has  been  set  apart  for  them  on  the 
California  side  at  Fort  Yuma.*    The  Mojaves — ^Yama- 
jabs  or  Amajabas  of  early  times — living  originally  on 
both  sides  of  the    Colorado  above   Williams  fork,  a 
people  whose  intercourse  with  Padre  Garces  in  1774- 
6  will  be  recalled,  and  who  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Spanish  annals  of  California,  were  also  a  brave  tribe, 
whose  good  qualities  have  for  the  most  part   disap- 
peared.    Their   hostility  to   Americans  ended    with 
their  defeat  and  the  founding  of  Fort  Mojave  in  1858 
—9.      In  1864    Poston  selected  a  reservation  on  the 
river  bottom  at  Half  Way  Bend,  in  latitude  34*',  and 
the  land  was  set  apart  by  act  of  1865.     It  was  in- 
tended for  all  the  river  tribes,  and  for  the  Hualapais 
and  Yavapais ;  but  only  the  Chemehuevis  and  half  of 
the  Mojaves  could  ever  be  induced  to  occupy  it  per- 
manently.    Agriculture  depended  on  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  river,  and  crops  often  failed.     A  canal 
was  dug  in  1867-74  for  nine  miles  at  a  cost  of  $28,000, 
l)ut  was  not  a  success ;  and  a  system  of  water-wheels 
proved   likewise  a  failure.     The  Indians  took  much 
interest  in  these  experiments,  and   even  did  a  large 
amount  of  hard  work;  but  the  outside  tribes,  grad- 
ually losing  their  confidence  in  the  white  man's  ability 
to  control  the  elements,  declined  to  come  in ;  and  the 
Mojaves — about  800,  under  Iriteba  down  to  his  death 
in  1874 — learned  to  depend  chiefly  on  government  aid. 

^  HamiUcfiCs  Beaourees,  299.  I  have  seen  no  oriorinal  record  of  this  reserva- 
tion.  A  school  at  the  old  fort  in  1884  is  mentioned  in.  Ariz.,  HitL  (£.  &  Co.), 
244.  In  1864  Francis  Hinton  was  employed  by  Supt  Poston  as  agent  for  the 
YnmaSy  bat  later  they  were  nominally  in  charge  of  the  Mojave,  or  Colorado, 
a^^cy.  Forty  years  of  intercourse  with  white  men  has  had  a  most  perni- 
ooos  effect  on  this  people,  especially  throagh  the  prostitution  of  the  women 
and  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  Except  some  slignt  and  irregular  gifts,  they 
have  received  no  aid  from  the  government.  The  Cocopas  are  a  tribe  living  on 
the  Colorado  below  the  Yumaa,  whom  they  resemble  somewhat  in  character 
and  modem  histoi^.  They  live  mainly  in  Mexican  territory,  though  coming 
in  contact  more  with  Americans.  The  Chemehuevis  and  Pah-Utes  are  Sho- 
shone  tribes,  both  frequenting  north-western  Arizona  to  some  extent  in  early 
times.  The  former  in  later  years  live,  about  300  in  number,  on  the  Cal.  side 
of  the  Colorado;  while  the  latter  belong  mainly  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  thou^^h 
ftill  found  to  some  extent  in  Ariz,  north  of  the  Colorado.  These  tribes  require 
no  further  notice  here. 

Hiss»  Aau.  AKD  N.  Mxx.    85 
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The  rest  lived  near  Fort  Mojave  and  fared  somewhat 
better,  a  crowd  of  them  being  still  seen  at  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad  stations  in  this  region.  In  all 
they  number  from  1,000  to  1,200,  addicted  to  gam- 
bling and  intoxication,  nearly  all  tainted  with  syphilitic 
diseases,  a  hopelessly  wretched  and  depraded  race,  or 
at  least  past  regeneration  by  any  methods  yet  applied ; 
yet  they  are  peaceful,  and  in  a  sense  honest  and  indus- 
trious. A  school  was  in  operation  at  times  from  1873, 
and  a  native  police  from  1881.  No  real  progress  has 
ever  been  made,  though  the  agents  have  occasionally 
reported  encouraging  features,  generally  not  visible  to 
their  successors.* 

The  Hualapais,  or  Apache- Yumas,  and  Yavapais, 
or  Apache-Mojaves,  were,  before  1864,  tribes  of  1,500 
and  2,000  souls,  allied  in  race  and  character  to  the 
river  tribes  on  the  west  and  the  Apaches  on  the  east. 
For  some  years,  during  the  flush  times  of  the  Colo- 
rado placers,  they  were  friendly,  living  at  times  on  the 
reserv\ition;  but  in  1866-8,  being  suspected  of  certain 
depredations,  they  were  the  victims  of  several  dis- 
graceful outrages,  and  went  on  the  war-path  until 
1871-2.  The  Yavapais  became  identified  with  the 
Apaclies,  and  with  them  were  transferred  to  the  San 
Cdrlos  reservation  in  1874.  The  Hualapais,  after 
submission,  did  good  service  against  the  Apaches,  were 
gathered  at  Beale  Spring,  and  were  moved  against  their 
will  to  the  Colorado  agency  in  1874.     Running  away 

^  Tho  Colora<lo  agency  was  in  charge  of  Herman  Elirenberg  and  John  C. 
Dunn  in  1SG4<^,  John  FeudKe  in  18G6-9,  Helenas  Bodt  in  1870,  J.  A.  Tonner 
in  1871-5,  W.  E.  Morford  in  1876-7j  JohnC.  Mallory  in  1877-8,  Henry  R. 
Mallory  in  1878-80,  Jonathan  Biggs  in  1880-2.  Ehreiiberg,  an  engineer,  re- 
ported against  the  selected  reservation  at  the  first,  and  his  objections  proved 
well  founded.  For  executive  orders  of  Nov.  22,  1873,  Nov.  16,  1874,  and 
May  15,  1S76,  extending  and  defining  the  bounilarics,  see  report  sec  int.  in 
U,  S.  Oovt  DoCf  47th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  1,  pt  5,  p.  304.  Its  area  in 
1874  is  given  as  200  sq.  miles;  in  1884  by  Hamilton  and  others  as  600  sq. 
m.  It  extends  from  a  point  four  miles  above  Elirenberg  some  45  miles  up  the 
river,  including  a  tract  occupied  by  200  Chemihuevis  on  the  Cal.  side.  Com- 
fortahlo  adobe  buildings  were  constructed  from  1867.  In  1882  the  Ind. 
were  reported  as  living  on  govt  rations,  on  aflric.  labor,  and  on  natnral  pro- 
ducts of  tho  soil  in  about  equal  proportions.  They  owned  a  few  horses,  used 
only  for  racing,  and  of  no  advantage.  At  Camp  Colorado,  near  the  agency, 
was  posted  a  small  garrison  at  times. 
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the  next  year,  but  professing  friendship,  they  were 
permitted  to. live  in  their  old  haunts,  hving  on  the 
country's  natural  products,  and  more  than  once  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  charity  of  settlers.  A  tract  of 
2,000  square  miles  on  the  Grand  Canon  bend  of  the 
Colorado  was  set  apart  for  them  in  1881-3,  and  there 
^hey  now  live,  600  to  800  in  number,  mustering  in 
:£orce  at  Peach  Spring  at  the  passage  of  each  railroad 
^;rain.  Though  superior  to  the  reservation  Mojaves, 
^,hey  are  a  destitute  and  vicious  lot  of  beggars,  wholly 
xion-progressive. 

The  Suppai,  or  Ava-Supies,  200  or  300  in  number, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  but  probably  renegades  origi- 
rually  from  other  tribes,  have,  since  1880,  a  reserva- 
tion of  60  square  miles  on  Cataract  Creek,  just  above 
latitude  36*,  a  fertile  tract  on  the  creek  bottom  be- 
tween precipitous  cliflfe,  accessible  only  at  two  points 
T)y  a  narrow  trail.     Here  they  raise  fruits,  grain,  and 
vegetables,  trading  with  the  Moquis  and  Hualapais, 
^prosperous  and  contented,  but  rarely  visited  by  white 
men." 

Of  the  Moquis  much  has  been  recorded  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  Mexicans  had  little  if  any  intercourse  with 
them;  but  several  American  explorers  visited  their 
towns,  beginning  with  Ives  in  1858.  An  agency  was 
maintained  from  1869,  the  agent  living  at  Fort  Defiance 
down  to  1875,  but  later  at  buildings  erected  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  first  town.  These  peculiar,  super- 
stitious, and  childishly  variable  Indians  were  always 
friendly,  except  that  the  Oraibe  chief  was  sometimes, 
as  of  old,  reserved  and  sulky.  There  was  a  school  in 
several  years,  and  in  1882  a  missionary  was  preparing 
to  get  ready  to  begin  his  teachings.  The  Moquis 
were  always  temperate,  chaste,  and  industrious,  tilling 
their  barren  lands,  where  crops  often  failed  for  want 
of  water,  keeping  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  gladly  ac- 
cepting the  meagre  government  pittance,  and  some- 

*  Orders  of  1880-2  on  the  reaerv.,  in  rept  see.  interior,  1883,  p.  906-7. 
Ib  Ariaima  8crcqp$f  133,  ii  an  account  of  a  visit  in  1880  by  Beckman  and 
Young. 
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times  disposed  to  the  theory  that  the  'great  father'  at 
Washiiurton  should  and  perhaps  would  support  his  Mo- 
qui  children  in  idleness.  They  would  never  listen  to 
proposals  of  removal  from  their  cliff  homes  of  so  many 
centuries,  but  they  were  sometimes  induced  to  culti- 
vate fields  at  some  distance ;  they  farmed  on  shares 
with  the  Colorado  Chiquito  Mormons ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  saints  have  made  some  Moqui  converts. 
Their  reservation  of  4,000  miles  was  set  apart  in  1882, 
adjoining  that  of  the  Navajos;  and  their  numbers 
since  1869  have  perhaps  increased  from  1,500  to  2,000. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  aboriginal  people  in 
United  States  territory.^ 

Turning  again  to  the  south,  we  find  the  Pimas  living 
on  the  Gila,  where  their  home  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  on  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them  and  the  Mari- 
copas  in  1859.  They  have  always  been  foes  of  the 
Apache  and  friends  of  the  American,  it  having  been 
their  boast  for  years  that  they  had  never  killed  a 
white  man.  They  are  an  industrious  agricultural 
people,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  sale. 
Living  in  a  dozen  villages  of  conical  willow  huts,  they 
have  never  changed  materially  their  manner  of  life, 
but  there  is  no  improvement,  except  that  some  children 
have  learned  to  read ;  and  in  many  respects  there  has 
been  a  sad  deterioration  during  forty  years  of  contact 
with  civilization,  notably  by  acquiring  habits  of  intem- 
perance, prostitution,  and  pilfering ;  yet  they  are  still 
vastly   superior  to  most  other  tribes.     For   several 

'Agents  were  A.  D.  Palmer  in  1869-70,  W.  D.  Crothera  in  1871-2,  W.  S. 
Defrees  in  1873-4,  W.  B.  Truax  in  187&-6  (agency  abandoned  in  Oct.  76  to 
Feb.  78),  Wm  R.  Mateer  in  1878-9,  John  H.  Sullivan  in  1880-1,  J.  D.  Flem- 
niiiig  in  1882.  In  1864  the  Moquis  are  Baid  to  have  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  aid  against  the  Navajos.  Poston  named  John  Moss  as  agent.  Kit  Carson 
made  a  visit  in  1864,  and  Vincent  Colyer  in  1869,  both  overestimating  the 
pop.  as  4,000.  In  1866,  the  gov.  says,  the  Moquis  had  sent  delegates  to  Fres- 
cott,  and  were  willing  to  be  removed  to  the  Tonto  Basin.  It  was  understood 
tliat  in  1855-6  and  in  1866-7,  the  towns  were  temporarily  abandoned  on  ac< 
count  of  suiall-pox  and  drought;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  name  nwfjui  means  death,  and  was  of  modem  application. 
Among  the  recent  descriptions  of  Moqui  manners  and  customs  may  be  men- 
tioned Capt.  John  G.  Bourke's  The  Snnlx-dance  qf  the  Moqm»qf  ArtzoncL,  Betng 
a  ruirralive  of  a  journey  from  Santa  Fi,  etc.  N.  Y.,  1884,  8vo,  xvii.,  371  p., 
plates. 
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years,  from  1868,  serious  troubles  with  them  seemed 
imminent.  Presuming  on  their  military  services  and 
past  immunity  from  all  restraint,  they  became  insolent 
and  aggressive,  straying  from  the  reservation,  robbing 
travellers,  refusing  all  satisfaction  for  inroads  of  their 
liorses  on  the  settlers'  fields,  the  young  men  being 
beyond  the  chiefs'  control.  Swindling  traders  had 
established  themselves  near  the  villages  to  buy  the 
Indians'  grain  at  their  own  prices,  and  even  manipulate 
government  goods,  the  illegal  traffic  receiving  no  check, 
but  rather  apparently  protection  from  the  territorial 
authorities.  Whiskey  was  bought  at  Adamsville  or 
from  itinerant  Mexicans;  the  agents  were  incompe- 
tent, or  at  least  had  no  influence,  the  military  refused 
support  or  became  involved  in  profitless  controversies. 
Worst  of  all,  white  settlers  on  the  Gila  used  so  much 
of  the  water  that  the  Pimas  in  dry  years  had  to  leave 
the  reservation  or  starve.  General  Howard  deemed 
the  difficulties  insurmountable,  and  urged  removal. 
Had  it  not  been  for  dread  of  the  Pima  numbers  and 
valor,  the  Apaches  still  being  hostile,  very  likely 
there  might  have  been  a  disastrous  outbreak.  But 
from  1874,  for  reasons  only  partially  apparent,  there 
was  a  marked  improvement.  Copious  rains  for  several 
years  prevented  clashing  with  the  settlers;  several 
chiefs  visited  the  Indian  territory  and  talked  favor- 
ably of  removal;  there  was  less  friction  between 
authorities.  In  1876-82  the  Pima  reservation  was 
considerably  extended,  and  a  new  tract  on  Salt  River 
below  Fort  McDowell  was  finally  set  apart,  making 
the  whole  extent  about  275  square  miles.  A  school 
has  been  kept  up  with  some  success,  a  little  mission- 
ary work  was  done,  and  a  native  police,  until  disorgan- 
ized by  whiskey,  did  something  to  prevent  disorder. 
Yet  the  old  troubles  are  sleeping  rather  than  dead. 
There  is  still  much  popular  dissatisfaction  on  various 
phases  of  the  matter;  and  in  view  of  the  non-progress- 
ive nature  of  the  Indians,  the  large  extent  of  their 
lands,  the  growing  white  population,  and  the  agricul- 
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tural  prospects  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  valleys  under  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  difficulties  will  increase,  and  the  Pimas  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  quit  their  old  home.® 

The  Pdpagos  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  Indians 
of  Arizona.  They  were  of  the  same  race  and  language 
as  the  Pimas;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  the- 
ory that  they  were  simply  Pima  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, pdpago  meaning  *  baptized.'  They  were,  how- 
ever, converts,  retaining  a  smattering  of  foreign  faith, 
with  much  pride  in  their  old  church  at  Bac.  They 
differ  but  little  from  Arizona  Mexicans,  if  of  the  latter 
we  except  a  few  educated  families  and  a  good  many 
vicious  vagabonds.  More  readily  than  other  Indians 
they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  tilling  the 
soil,  raising  live-stock,  working  in  the  mines,  or  doing 
anything  that  offers.  As  the  reader  knows,  they  some- 
times had  trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, 
but  they  have  always  been  friends  of  Americans  and 
deadly  foes  to  Apaches.  Without  having  escaped  the 
taint  of  vice,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  addicted  to  drink, 
gambling,  or  licentiousness.  They  have  received  very 
little  aid  from  the  government.  In  1874  a  reservation 
was  set  off  for  them  at  San  Javier,  and  in  1882  another 
at  the  Gila  bend,  200  square  miles  in  all.  From  1876 
their  agency  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Pimas, 
Tlieir  number  has  remained  at  about  5,000,  some  2,000 

•Pima  agents:  A.  M.  White  to  1865,  Levi  Ruggles  in  1866-9  (C.  H.  Lord 
deputy  in  1807),  F.  E.  Grossman  in  1869-70,  J.  H.  Stout  in  1871-5,  1877-8, 
Charles  Hudson  in  1876,  A.  B.  Ludlam  in  1879-80,  E.  B.  Townsen*!  in  1881, 
K.  G.  Wheeler  in  1881-2,  A.  H.  Jackson  in  1882.     In  number  the  Pimas  have 


make 

some  rude  pottery.  They  have  received  comparatively  little  aid  from  the 
govt,  and  otti»n  complain  that  the  Ai^aches  are  treated  much  better.  Mor- 
mons liave  favored  the  Ind.  more  than  other  settlers.  Rnsling,  AcroHs  Amer- 
lAj,  369-72,  descrilH^s  tlie  villages  in  1867.  In  1870  the  agent  surveyed  an 
extension,  which,  through  the  legislature  s  influence,  waa  not  approvei  By 
order  of  Aug.  31,  1876,  additions  were  made  on  the  s.  K.  In  18*7  the  legisla- 
t"re  trieil  to  have  the  Ind.  removed  from  Salt  River,  but  Inspector  Watkins 
in  1 878  reiH>rteil  against  this  as  inhuman.  An  onler  of  Jan.  10,  1 879.  extended 
the  reserve  k.  to  tliat  of  White  Mt,  but  this  was  cancelled  by  the  onler  of 
July  14th,  settinff  ajKirt  the  Salt  River  tract  and  making  other  additiouA,  still 
further  incroaaoU  by  order  of  May  5,  1882. 
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Jiving  on  the  reservations  or  near  Tucson,  while  the 
rest  are  scattered  through  Papagueria  or  live  across  the 
Mexican  hne.' 


Ihdums  or  Akizom^ 


'Agent*  for  thii  tribe  vere  M.  0.  Deridaon  in  1S64-5,  Levi  Rneglea  uid 
a  H.  Lord  in  1866  et  (eq.,  R.  A.  Wilbur  in  1871^,  and  Jcili      " 
a  1S75.     A  Kbool  bM  been  kept  up  kt  S.  Javier,  with  good  a 
Ibe  iiaten  of  8t  Joaepfa,  thongh  uctarion  atbkclu  on  the  Catbolica  have  noc 
beea  wanting.     The  principel  iwilt  of  the  Fipagoa  has  been  their  poueuion 

' '-' '-  ' — ^ "--  city.     There  were  many  encroach  men  t«  by 
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ol  M>  mnch  v&lnlile  land  d 

vood-cntten,  wtd  dmbj  lettlen  held 

were  forcibly  ejected  by  the  Ind.  nnder  Asen 

(•"ni  tha  UsulatiiTa  cm  behalf  of  the  eetuen,  and  to  mnch  controTeny.     

irvakwritwMfatciblyTeMitedbf  tiw  militMji 
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The  Apache  country  proper  was  that  part  of  Ari- 
zona lying  east  of  the  Santa  Cniz  in  the  south,  and  of 
the  Verde  in  the  north.  In  1864  the  Apaches  had 
for  several  years  waged  war  upon  the  whites,  hostili- 
ties being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  south-east, 
because  the  north  was  not  yet  occupied  by  Americans. 
From  1862,  however,  the  Colorado  gold  placers  drew 
a  crowd  of  miners,  who  pushed  their  operations  east- 
ward to  the  Prescott  region.  They  were  not  much 
troubled  by  the  Indians  at  first;  but  from  1865,  as 
Apache  land  was  penetrated  by  prospectors,  and  the 
frontier  became  settled,  the  war  was  transferred,  or 
rather  extended,  to  the  north-west;  and  with  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Hualapais  and  Yavapais,  mainly  caused 
by  outrages  of  the  whites,  the  field  of  hostilities  was 
widened  to  a  considerable  distance  west  of  Prescott. 
For  about  ten  years  this  warfare  was  continuous  and 
deadly.  During  this  period  about  1,000  men,  women, 
and  children  were  murdered  by  the  Apaches,  of  whom 
perhaps  2,000  were  killed,  with  a  loss  of  probably  not 
over  150  soldiers.  The  loss  of  live-stock  and  destruc- 
tion of  other  property  was  of  course  great,  and  all  real 
progress  in  the  territory  was  prevented.  The  Apaches 
did  not  fight  battles,  except  when  cornered ;  their  idea 
being  primarily  to  steal,  and  then  to  kill  without  being 
killed.  They  attacked  individuals  or  small  parties 
from  ambush,  and  fled  to  their  mountain  strongholds, 
often  inhumanly  torturing  their  captives.  By  nature 
and  the  education  of  centuries,  they  were  murderous 
thieves;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  life-long  strug- 
gle with  the  whites  as  a  natural  and  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.  The  people  of  Arizona,  feeling  that 
they  were  entitled  to  protection,  but  appealing  for  it 

and  tho  same  year  tlierc  was  a  threatened  war  with  the  Pdpagos,  in  conse- 
[ueuce  of  a  quarrel  about  the  possession  of  a  spring.  The  Ind.  rescued  a 
prisoner  from  tho  sheriff,  and  a  force  of  volunteers  marched  out  from  Tucson, 


queuce  of  a  quarrel  about  the  possession  of  a  spring.  The  Ind.  rescued  a 
prisoner  from  tho  sheriff,  and  a  force  of  volunteers  marched  out  from  Tucson, 
but  an  amicable  settlement  was  finally  reached.  Ariz.,  Laws,  12th  sess..  291-2; 


S.  F.  Chronicle,  May  9,  1883;  Sue,  Record-Union,  March  9,  Ma^  18-20,  1885. 
I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  the  Gila  reserv.  of  1882,  but  it  is  shown  on 
govt  maps,  and  mentioned  in  Arh,,  HisL  (E.  &  Co.),  179,  where  is  given  a  list 
of  the  15  Papago  rancherlas,  with  a  pop.  of  2,925.  A  few  Pipasos  have  al- 
ways lived  with  the  Pimas,  and  a  few  Apaches  Mansos  with  the  P^pagoa. 
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in  vain,  became  excited  and  desperate  as  the  years 
passed  by,  doing  and  countenancing  many  unwise  and 
even  criminal  acts.  The  government  at  Washington, 
vaguely  aware  that  there  were  Indian  troubles  in  Ari- 
zona, which  were  very  expensive,  and  not  realizing  any 
difference  between  Apaches  and  other  hostile  Indians, 
simply  furnished  from  1,000  to  3,000  troops  to  garrison 
the  posts,  made  imperfect  arrangements  for  supplies, 
with  an  occasional  change  of  commander  or  military 
organization,  ignored  for  the  most  part  all  appeals, 
and  left  the  problem  to  solve  itself  Officers  and  sol- 
diers did  their  duty  well  enough,  striking  many  hard 
blows,  which  after  a  long  time  became  in  a  cumulative 
sense  effective.  If  any  of  these  parties  is  to  be  blamed 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  the  citizens,  the  military,  the 
Apaches,  or  even  the  newspapers  and  Indian  agents, 
but  the  government,  for  its  half-way  measures,  its  des- 
ultory warfare,  and  its  lack  of  a  definite  policy,  even 
that  of  *  extermination,'  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  it  True,  a  somewhat  consistent  policy  was  devel- 
oped in  tl^B  end ;  but  I  cannot  think  there  was  any 
need  of  so  long  and  bloody  and  costly  a  process  of  ev- 
olution. From  the  first  there  was- no  real  difference 
of  opinion  among  men  with  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Apaches  respecting  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted. 
The  Apache  must  first  be  whipped  into  a  temporary 
or  partial  submission,  then  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  keep  the  peace,  and  finally 
watched  and  taught,  if  possible,  better  methods  of  life. 
The  result  might  have  been  effected,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  ever  has  been  effected,  in  two  years. 

I  shall  not  here  chronicle  the  series  of  Apache 
atrocities,  name  the  victims,  or  even  summarize  the 
record  for  places  or  periods.  Neither  is  it  proposed 
to  detail  the  military  record  of  campaigns,  or  deal 
minutely  with  annals  of  companies,  commanders,  or 
posts.  Still  less  shall  I  find  room  for  the  many  con- 
troversies that  continuously  arose  from  one  phase  or 
another  of  this   unfortunate  Apache   business.     To 
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treat  all  these  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  utilize 
fully  the  mass  of  evidence  before  me  with  justice  to 
all  interests  involved,  would  require  a  whole  volume. 
Yet  though  compelled  by  limitation  of  space  to  avoid 
particulars,  especially  in  relation  to  persons,  I  hope  to 
present  all  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject  in  a 
clear  and  impartial  manner/^ 

We  left  the  Arizona  posts,  as  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  garrisoned  in  1863  by  the  Cali- 
fornia volunteers.  In  1864,  having  had  much  success 
in  fighting  eastern  Apaches  and  the  Navajos,  Greneral 
James  H.  Carleton  turned  his  attention  to  the  west, 
confidently  expecting  to  subdue  the  foe  and  remove 

I*  My  general  aathorities  are  cited  in  note  2.  Additional  references  are 
mainly  to  other  and  special  sooroes.  Here  should  be  mentioned  MasmicreM  qf^ 
the  Mountains.  A  History  qf  the  Indian  Wars  qf  the  Far  West  By  J,  P. 
Dunn,  Jr,  if.  8.,  LU  B,  lUuslraied.  N.  Y.,  1886,  8vo,  ix.,  784  p.,  map. 
Chap,  xii.,  'deaUi  to  the  Apache,'  and  zzL,  'cmelty,  pity,  and  instice,'  re> 
late  to  my  present  subject.  This  book  is  the  latest,  best,  and  indeed  almost 
the  only  connected  view  of  the  Apache  wars  extant.  Both  in  matter  and 
manner  it  merits  high  praise. 

Military  commanders  in  Ariz,  were:  Gen.  J.  H.  Carleton,  1864-5;  Gen. 
John  S.  Mason,  1865-6;  Col  H.  D.  Wallen  in  the  north,  and  Col  C.  S.  Lovell 
in  the  soutli,  186G-7;  Gen.  J.  I.  Gregg  and  Gen.  T.  L.  Cri^nden,  1867-8; 
C^en.  T.  C.  Dcvin,  1868-9;  Gen.  Wheaton,  1869-70;  Gen.  Geo.  Stoneman, 
1870-1;  Gen.  Geo.  Crook,  1871-5;  Col  A.  Kautz,  1875-7;  Gen.  O.  B.  WUlcox, 
1877-82;  Gen.  Oreo.  Crook,  1882-45;  Gen.  Nelson  Miles,  1886. 

The  principal  or  permanent  forts  and  camps  in  Arizona  are  as  follows:  Ft 
Wliipple,  naiiieil  for  tlie  explorer,  in  Yavapai  co.  near  Prescott,  established 
in  1863  in  Chino  valley,  over  20  m.  farther  north,  but  transferred  in  1864, 
and  later  made  headquarters  of  the  deiMurtment.  Ft  Verde,  named  for  the 
river,  in  Yavapai  co.,  was  estab.  in  1864  as  Camp  Lincoln,  the  site  being 
slightly  changed  in  1871.  Here  was  an  Ind.  reserv.  for  several  years.  Camp 
Date  Creek,  m  h.  w.  cor.  of  this  co.,  was  estab.  as  C.  McPherson  in  1SG6,  the 
name  being  changed  in  1868.  Here  also  was  a  temporary  asylum  for  Ind., 
and  when  the  Iml.  were  moved  in  1879  to  Verde  uie  post  was  abandoned. 
Ft  McDowell,  named  for  the  general,  in  Maricopa  co.,  was  estab.  in  1865.  Ft 
Apaclie,  in  Apache  co.,  was  estab.  in  1870,  and  was  known  as  C.  Mogollon, 
C.  Ord,  aiul  }>erhai>s  C.  Thomas.  This  fort  was  on  the  Ind.  reserv.  estab.  in 
1870,  tlie  agency  beingj  later  moved  to  S.  Cirlos.  Ft  Mojave,  in  Mojave  co., 
M'as  estal).  in  18r>8,  being  abandoned  for  a  time  in  1861-3.  Camp  Thomas, 
named  for  the  general,  in  Graham  co.,  was  estab.  in  1875,  on  the  Gila,  al>ove 
the  site  <»f  oM  Camp  Goodwin  of  earlier  years.  Fort  Grant,  in  Graham  co., 
was  originally  from  1862  at  the  junction  of  the  S.  Pedro  and  Arivaipa,  where 
Ft  Breckenridge  hsul  been  estab.  since  1859.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present 
site  in  1873.  Camp  Ijowell,  in  Pima  co.,  named  for  Gen.  C.  R.  Lowell,  was 
the  Tucson  post  from  1862,  i>ermanently  estab.  and  named  in  1866.  Ft  Hua- 
chuca,  CtK.*hise  co.,  named  for  the  mountain  ranee,  was  estab.  in  1876,  but 
had  been  prtjcetled  by  C.  Wallen  since  1874,  a  little  farther  north;  that  by  C. 
Crittenden  farther  west,  in  Pima  co.,  in  1867-74;  and  that  by  the  old  Pt 
Buchanan  of  I80.V-6I.  C.  Rucker  was  a  post  farther  east  after  1880.  Fort 
Bowie,  in  Cochise  co.,  named  for  the  colonel  of  a  CaL  regiment,  was  estab. 
by  the  volunteers  in  1862,  becoming  a  permanent  post  from  1863. 
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the  humbled  survivors  to  the  Pecos  reservation  of 
Bosque  Redondo.  The  people  were  equally  hopeful, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  active  war  was  waged  in  differ- 
ent directions.  The  result  was  over  200  Apaches 
killed,  but  very  slight  perceptible  progress  toward 
permanent  success.  The  general  was,  of  course,  se- 
verely criticised,  and  his  grand  campaign  declared  a 
failure;  yet  there  is  really  little  fault  to  be  found  with 
Carleton's  policy  or  his  general  management.  The 
radical  error  was  that  the  means  were  not  supplied  for 
properly  following  up  his  blows." 

The  great  war  between  north  and  south  was  now 
ended,  but  instead  of  sending  10,000  troops  to  Ari- 
zona with  authority  to  raise  two  or  three  regiments 
of  native  volunteers,  the  government  transferred  the 
territory  from  the  military  department  of  New  Mexico 
to  that  of  California.  General  McDowell  sent  Gen- 
eral John  S.  'Mason  to  take  command,  with  a  reen- 
forcement  of  California  volunteers,  raising  the  force 
to  about  2,800  men.  Four  companies  of  Arizona 
volunteers,  two  of  them  composed  of  Pimas  and 
Pdpagos,  were  also  mustered  in,  doing  excellent  ser- 
vice. Mason  took  command  in  June  1865,  but  for 
want  of  supplies,  and  by  reason  of  various  blunders  con- 
nected with  the  change  of  departments  and  command- 
ers, preparations  were  not  complete  till  November; 
and  the  following  campaign,  though  including  sev- 
eral effective  expeditions,  was  on  the  whole  perhaps 
even  less  successful  than  that  of  Carleton.  Mason 
was  not  a  very  brilliant  Indian  fighter,  and  did  not 
escape  abuse,  yet  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  any 

"  A  oompany  of  volonteen  under  Kine  S.  Woolsey  took  a  prominent  part 
in  this  campaign,  beginning  operations  Lefore  Carleton  arrived,  and  being 
warmly  commended  by  tiie  legislature.  Ariz,,  Jour.,  1864,  p.  44,  127,  244; 
I(L,  AeU,  1864,  p.  68-9.  One  of  the  Woobey's  achievements,  the  'Pinole 
troaty,'  has  been  condemned  as  an  outrage.  Fifty  Tontos,  being  assembled 
in  what  is  now  Gila  co.  for  a  bi^  talk,  were  attacked  at  a  signal  and  31  (or  19 
tt  some  reports  have  it)  were  kdled.  W.  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  in- 
tended treachery  on  the  nart  of  the  Ind.  A  few  days  later  Capt.  Tidball 
sod  his  Galifomians  killed  63  of  the  same  tribe.  For  memorial  to  congress 
for  aid  against  the  Apaches,  see  (T,  8,  Govt  Doe,,  38th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Mia. 
Doe.  18^  19.    See  also  Po§Um*^  Speech,  in  H.  of  R.,  Mar.  2,  1866. 
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Meanwhile  the  war  continued  much  as  before  in 
1866-70,  there  being  no  cessation  of  Apache  hostili- 
ties, and  the  troops,  though  in  some  respects  less  effi- 
cient than  the  volunteers,  engaging  in  many  expeditions 
that  were  by  no  means  without  results.  I  cannot 
entirely  agree  with  the  idea  of  Dunn  and  others  that 
the  experience  of  these  years  was  a  trial  and  failure 
of  the  'extermination'  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  none  of  these  officers  was  the  equal  in  skill  or 
experience  of  him  who  finally  achieved  success,  yet 
their  policy  did  not  differ  very  radically  from  his,  and 
their  efforts  contributed  in  the  aggregate  very  largely 
to  his  success.  Moreover,  Carleton's  efforts  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  a  New  Mexican  reservation,  and  the 
protection  and  feeding  of  hundreds  of  Apaches  at 
Camp  Groodwin  and  elsewhere  under  Mason  and  his 
successors,  show  the  germs  of  later  success  in  this 
direction  also.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  both 
branches  of  the  matter  was  success  being  slowly 
evolved,  where  no  evolution  was  really  necessary, 
could  the  government  have  been  persuaded  to  do  its 
duty.^ 

^Gen.  Devin's  report  for  1868  shows  that  in  the  northern  districts  in  46 
expeditions  1 14  Ind.  nad  been  killed,  61  wounded,  and  35  captured.  In  the 
MraUi  little  had  been  done,  though  Cochbe  had  promised  to  keep  the  peace. 
Much  work  had  been  done  at  the  forts,  and  several  new  posts  had  been  es- 
tablished. The  force  this  year  was  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  9  comp. 
of  cavalry.  Oen.  Halleck  thought  a  larser  force  was  needed,  that  nego- 
tiations were  useless,  and  that  Anz.  should  be  made  a  separate  department. 
The  inspector  favored  concentration  of  forces  and  the  abandonment  of  small 
posts,  whidi  was  not  approved  by  Gen.  McDowell.  In  1869,  according  to  re- 
port of  Inspector  Jones,  the  Camp  Goodwin  temporary  reserv.,  estab.  by 
Oen.  McDowell  in  1866,  was  broken  up  at  the  end  of  1868,  Gren.  Devin  stop- 
pins  rations  because  the  Ind.  would  not  surrender  murderers  or  agree  to 
ietUe  permanently;  there  had  also  been  a  temporary  reserv.  at  Camp  Grant, 
irbmn  manv  Pinal  Apaches  were  fed  in  1867-8,  but  this  was  also  abandoned, 
the  Ind.  renising  to  agree  to  proposed  terms.  At  Camp  Reno  in  1869,  how- 
•rer,  Delehe*s  band  of  Tontos  and  others  were  at  peace,  and  doing  some  work 
for  whites.  In  Pima  co.  for  the  year  ending  July  17,  1869,  52  whites  were 
killed  tad  18  wounded  by  Apaches;  and  in  the  next  year  47  killed  and  six 
vomdad.  besides  the  destrnotioa  of  property  worth  $10,000  according  to  lists 
M^  iailie  papers.  In  1870  Delegate  McCormick  presented  in  congress  a 
Mol  144  mardflred  recently  by  Apaches,  stating  that  this  was  not  over  half 
Ihft  imI  ttnmber  of  TJctiiiit.  In  18/0  special  efforts  were  made  without  much 
to  wyiin  tad  ann  the  militia*    A  member  of  the  legisl.,  A.  M.  £^- 

-ttyjWM  in  1868.  Ariz.  Jour.,  1868,  p.  269,  PoweWs  Ei> 

^  nlm^M  IVtft  amd  SUUkm,  3,  contain  S4>me  information  for 
^md  MbiM^,  I  202-9;  CUfortfa  Overt.  Tales,  309; 
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In  these  years  the  people  of  Arizona  became  dis- 
couraged, not  to  say  exasperated,  and  clamorous  for 
various  reforms.  They  declared  the  force  utterly  in- 
adequate, and  regular  troops  unfit  for  Indian  service; 
complained  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  raise  vol- 
unteers and  finish  the  war  in  their  own  way;  desired 
Arizona  to  be  made  a  separate  department;  were  in- 
dignant at  the  suggestion  of  any  policy  but  that  of 
incessant  warfare ;  and  protested  against  all  half-way 
measures.  They  regarded  the  temporary  reservations 
and  feeding-stations  as  so  many  depo^  of  supplies 
where  the  Apaches  could  recruit  their  strength  for 
new  atrocities.  Newspapers  of  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia reechoed  the  popular  outcry.  Governor  and  legis- 
lature were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  people.  There 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  between  military  in- 
spectors and  other  oflScers  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
It  was  a  i)eriod  of  excitement  and  exaggeration,  of 
intemperate  expression,  of  unreasonable  views,  of  nu- 
merous outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Indians.  And 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  to  be  blamed.  It  is  not 
easy  to  bo  calm  and  philosophical  while  one's  relatives 
and  frieiuls  are  being  butchered  from  week  to  week. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  or  at  least  in  the  midst 
of  it,  in  1869  Arizona  and  southern  California  were 
formed  into  a  military  department  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Whipple;  and  in  the  middle  of  1870  General 
George  Stonenian  assumed  command.  The  war  went 
on  as  before,  and  mainly  because  the  change  failed  to 
bring  any  immediate  relief,  the  new  general  was  cen- 
sured even  more  severely  than  his  predecessors.     He 


outnujrs  pcrpetrafcd  hy  the  Apache  Indkms  in  the  Territory  qf  A rizomi,  during 
tfie  i/eurs  JS'JO  and  JS70.  Publiafied  by  avthoriiy  </  the  legislature  qf  the  Terri- 
ton/  qf^Arizomi.  S.  F.,  1871,  8vo,  32  p.  The  affidavits  ihow  178  inurden» 
and  3, 768  liead  of  cattle  and  hones  stolen.  See  also  McConnick*8  speeches 
in  congress  Feb.  28  and  July  11,  1870,  in  ffayea*  Scrajm,  Ark.,  iiL  136;  Cong. 
Ohf>e,  1869-70,  app.  615-18.  Gov.  SafiFord's  Narrative,  MS.,  42-7,  contains  a 
study  of  the  Ind.  troubles;  CmMifCs  PieL  ^ris.,  passim,  contains  mnch  on  the 
subject;  as  does  the  Arimma  Bmomou^  etc.,  &  F.,  1871»  pub.  by  aathority  o£ 
the  legislature. 
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was  thought  to  spend  too  much  time  in  red-tape  de- 
tails of  military  organization,  in  establishing  new  posts 
and  improving  the  old  ones ;  while  he  also  looked  with 
too  much  favor  on  the  feeding-stations  where  the 
Indians  continued  to  assemble  in  increasing  numbers. 
At  the  same  time  Stoneman  was  blamed  m  the  east 
for  his  excessive  severity  in  attacking  all  Apaches  for 
the  offences  of  a  few !  I  find  in  his  theory  and  prac- 
tice little  ground  for  censure.  He  believed  that  by 
furnishing  rations  and  blankets  to  a  few  he  could  in- 
duce others  to  come  in  and  thus  advance  the  work  of 
subduing  all.  The  temporary  reservations  proved 
that  progress  had  been  made,  being  an  essential  link 
in  the  evolutionary  chain ;  but  the  people  feared,  with 
some  reason,  such  apparent  success  as  might  result  in 
a  patched-up  peace,  a  suspension  of  campaigns,  and  a 
reduction  of  force,  to  be  followed  inevitably  by  a  new 
and  more  disastrous  outbreak. 

Unfortunately,  the  popular  feeling  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  gross  outrage.  In  the  spring  of  1871  a  band 
of  Apaches  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Whit- 
man at  Camp  Grant,  and  being  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
White  Mountain  reservation  recently  set  apart  tem- 
porarily by  Stoneman,  they  were  allowed  to  live  near 
the  post  on  the  Arivaipa,  rationed  as  prisoners  of  war, 
performing  some  useful  work,  especially  in  the  cutting 
of  hay,  behaving  well  so  far  as  could  be  known  to  the 
officers  in  charge,  and  increasing  in  number  to  about 
300.  The  citizens  were  indignant  at  this  feeding  of 
the  Apaches,  refused  to  believe  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted in  good  faith,  and  found  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  unceasing  depredations  in  the  south-east  were 
committed  by  these  very  Indians.  At  the  end  of 
April  40  citizens  and  100  Pdpagos  from  Tucson  and 
vicinity  marched  out  to  the  camp  and  killed  85,  all 
women  and  children  but  eight,  and  captured  some  30, 
who  were  sold  by  the  Pd.pagos  as  slaves.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  crime  to  the  number  of  108  were 
tmd  for  murder  later  in  the  year  and  acquitted 
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movement  being  warmly  supported  by  President 
Grant  and  many  other  prominent  military  men  and 
civilians  throughout  the  nation.  The  feeling  that  led 
to  this  movement,  and  that  actuated  the  board  in  its 
operations,  namely,  the  desire  to  protect  the  Indian 
from  injustice,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  and  benevo- 
lent policy  for  his  improvement,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  of  the  hearty  support  it  received  from  all 
Americans  of  the  better  class.  The  movement  re- 
sulted, moreover,  in  great  good  throughout  the  Indian 
country  of  the  far  west.  Yet  in  some  phases  of  its 
practical  application,  and  notably  in  the  theory  that 
the  Arizona  Apaches  could  be  subdued  by  kindness  or 
influenced  by  other  motives  than  those  of  fear  and 
self-interest,  the  new  *  peace  policy'  was  a  sad  mis- 
take. ^^  The  commission  had  exerted  an  influence  in 
the  setting-apart  of  temporary  reservations  during 
Stoneman's  command ;  but  its  first  direct  interference 
in  Arizona  was  marked  by  unfortunate  blunders  on 

^^In  1867  a  joint  special  committee  of  congress,  appointed  by  act  of  1865, 
had  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  tribes  and  their  treat- 
ment by  civil  and  military  authorities,  though  this  report  contained  very 
little  on  Arizona.  IruL  An.  Bept  Joint  Spec.  Com,,  1867,  8vo,  532  p.  Says 
Dunn,  MwttKicres,  717,  referring  to  the  operations  of  the  later  commission: 
'Unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  the  feeling  in  his  favor  wandered  off  into  the 
channel  of  abstract  compliment.  From  a  demon,  he  was  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  temporal  deity  by  the  extremists,  who  were  now  ffiven  an  opportu- 
nity to  aid  him.  The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  reports  of  tne  commissioners 
revelled  in  riotous  imaginations  and  discarded  facts  as  a  part  of  the  old  and 
offensive  regime  which  was  henceforth  to  be  abandoned. '  I  think  that  Dunn, 
however,  is  inclined  to  draw  too  sharp  a  distinction  between  the  *  extermina- 
tion *  policy  of  1864-9  and  the  'peace  policy  of  later  years.  Instead  of  any 
ndden  change  of  policy  in  which  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  military  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce  somewhat  unwillingly,  there  was  simply  a  gradual 
twasening  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  U.  S.  to  the 
truth,  as  realized  in  Aria,  from  the  first,  that  the  Apaches  must  be  forced 
iRxm  reservations  and  then  protected.  The  *  extermination '  talk  of  certain 
ffiMei,  and  the  ultra  '  persuasion '  rot  of  certain  others,  were  mere  excres- 
emoet  that  never  had  much  real  weight  with  practical  men  of  any  class. 
And  indeed,  Dunn  wisely  remarks  of  tne  earlier  perio<l:  'Although  extermi- 
Bstion  was  not  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  Arizona,  the  legitimate 
sbjeet  of  war  was  being  obtsined.  The  Apaches  were  gradually  being  Drought 
Is  a  rwa3i»ti<m  that  peace  was  a  better  mode  of  life  than  war.  They  were 
Imniiig  that  tlieir  enemies  could  invade  their  homes,  destroy  their  propertv, 
aai  kacp  them  in  oonstant  apprehension  of  death.  Some  of  them  were  reaay 
l»  lif  psaesslily  at  places  where  they  could  l)e  protecte<l,  but  for  this  result, 
^^ilsksadittiiBaTs  been  the  primary  object  of  the  war,  there  had  been  no 
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both  sides,  at  a  time  when  prospects  were  brighter 
than  ever  before.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Camp 
Grant  massacre;  on  the  other — though  prompted 
largely  by  that  outrage— the  sending  of  Vincent  Col- 
yer  of  the  commissioners,  an  ultra  fanatic,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  Apache  question. 

Colyer,  who  had  visited  New  Mexico,  and  even 
reached  the  Moqui  towns  in  1869,  arrived  in  August 
1871.  Cook,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  suspended 
mihtary  operations,  and  Governor  Safford  issued  orders 
for  the  commissioner's  protection,  with  a  view  to  re- 
strain the  popular  fury.  Colyer  came  fully  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  the  Apaches  were  innocent  vic- 
tims of  oppression,  and  the  whites  wholly  to  blame 
for  past  hostilities ;  and  he  would  listen  to  nothing  not 
confirmatory  of  his  preconceived  views,  scorning  to 
seek  information  from  the  rascally  citizens,  the  bloody- 
ndnded  officers,  or  anybody  else  who  knew  anything 
about  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Protected  bv  an  escort, 
he  visited  the  posts  and  met  several  bands  of  Apaches, 
just  then  disposed  by  the  destitution  arising  from  past 
reverses  to  come  in,  make  peace,  and  be  fed.  From 
them  he  got  all  the  testimony  he  desired  on  their 
pea<*cfiil  and  harmless  disposition.  He  approved  or 
selected  temporary  reservations  or  asylums  at  camps 
Grant,  Apache,  Verde,  McDowell,  Beale  Sprhig,  and 
Date  Creek ;  then  he  went  on  to  California  in  Octo- 
ber, foUowod  by  the  curses  of  Arizonans,  but  fully 
convinced  that  the  Apache  question  was  settled.  If 
let  alone^  the  Indians  would  gladly  come  upon  the 
reservations,  eager  for  peace  and  civilization.  Should 
there  be  new  troubles,  the  whites  might  quit  the 
country,  or,  staying,  comfort  themselves  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  families  and  loss  of  their  projx3rty  with 
the  thought  that  all  these  evils  were  due  to  ancient 
or  modern  iiggressions  of  their  own  race.  Colyer's 
mission  did  perhaps  some  good  by  calling  attention  in 
the  east  to  Arizona;  its  harm  was  the  suspension  of 
Crook's  operations  for  a  long  time,  and  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  Apache  hopes  that  a  new  era  of  protection 
for  their  great  industry  of  plunder  had  dawned.^* 

Within  a  year  from  Colyer's  arrival,  the  Apaches 
are  known  to  have  made  54  raids,  and  killed  41  citi- 
zens. The  absurdities  of  his  report  were  somewhat 
apparent  even  at  Washington;  and  though  his  acts 
were  approved,  orders  were  sent  to  Crook  through 
General  Schofield  in  November  1871,  not  only  to  en- 
force strict  measures  on  the  reservations,  but  to  wage 
war  on  all  who  refused  to  submit.  February  1872 
was  fixed  as  the  date  before  which  all  must  come  in, 
or  take  the  consequences.  In  April,  however,  General 
0.  O.  Howard  came  as  a  special  commissioner  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians,  persuade  them  to  submit,  and  ad- 
vance the  reservation  work  in  general.  While  he 
was  not  to  interfere  directly  with  Crook's  operations, 
his  mission  had  practically  the  effect  to  postpone  the 
campaign  till  late  in  the  year.  Remembering  Colyer, 
the  Arizonans  were  prejudiced  against  Howard ;  but 

"  Colyer  *8  preliminary  report  of  1869  is  found  in  I  ml,  Af,  Jiepe,  1870,  p. 

70  et  seq. ;  and  that  of  1871  in  Jd.,  1871,  p.  41-95,  with  much  matter  bearing 

on  the  general  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  same  voL  Dunn,  Massacres,  726, 

thinks  that  while  Colyer  *  was  notoriously  ultra  in  his  peace  theories,  and 

evidently  did  not  understand  the  situation  in  Ariz.,'^et  'he  was  quite  as 

correct  as  his  assailants.*     *  His  changes  of  the  location  of  the  Ind.  were 

rather  extensive,  and  none  of  them  produced  good  results.'    The  reference  is 

mainly  to  the  chance  from  CaOada  Alamosa  to  the  Tularoea  val.  in  N.  Mex., 

where  some  of  the  Mimbrefios  and  Chiricahuas  went  unwillingly,  the  latter 

soon  returning  to  their  old  home.     The  rest  were  later  moved  to  Ojo  Caliente, 

wheace  the  name  Hot  Sprins  Apaches. 

Notwithstandinff  my  slignting  allusions  to  Colyer's  mission,  it  must  be 

understood  that  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  allegations  that  the  Apaches 

bad  often  been  grossly  wronged.     Many  such  instcmces  have  been  recorded 

by  me.     Much  may  be  uraed,  moreover,  against  the  right  of  a  foreign  race  to 

take  from  the  Indians  their  country,  and  very  little  in  defence  of  Spanish  or 

English  treatment  of  the  aborigines  from  the  beginning.     A  white  man's 

reservation,  under  Apache  control,  would  be  somewhat  more  in  accordance 

with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  than  the  present  state  of  afifairs.     I  do 

not  blame  the  Apaches  for  defending  their  homes  and  liberties  in  their  own 

way.     But  as  there  was  no  proposition  or  possibility  in  the  case  of  Arizona  to 

torn  back  to  the  first  pace  and  begin  a  new  record,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt 

that  a  consideration  of  the  ancient  or  modem  short-comings  of  their  race  re- 

auired  the  Arizona  settlers  to  submit  to  plunder  and  murder,  or  even  to  quit 
lie  cevintry,  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  gov- 
enunent^  and  to  deny  that  there  was  ever  a  time,  in  this  century  at  least, 
when  the  Apaches  could  be  controlled  by  kindness  and  justice.  As  Dunn 
mju,  'no  warlike  Indians  ever  submitted  to  reservations  until  he  had  been 
wupped.'  There  was  ample  room  for  the  application  of  our  limited  supply 
et  b«MV«knoe  and  hix  treatment  after  forcing  the  Indians  to  submission. 
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the  latter  was  a  very  diflFerent  man,  his  peace  theories 
being  strongly  tinged  with  common  sense.  He  con- 
sulted the  people  freely,  and  found  them  reasonable,  if 
not  very  strong  in  faith,  respecting  reservation  and 
treaty  success.  Mutual  respect,  if  not  entire  agree- 
ment of  opinion  on  certain  phases  of  the  Apache  ques- 
tion, was  developed  by  the  intercourse.  Howard 
visited  the  posts;  did  much  to  encourage  the  submis- 
sive bands ;  made  treaties  between  Apaches  and  their 
Pima  and  Pdpago  foes;  changed  the  Camp  Grant 
reservation  to  the  Gila,  naming  it  San  Cdrlos;  and 
carried  away  some  chiefs  on  a  visit  to  Washington. 
In  the  autumn  he  came  back  to  complete  his  work, 
making  several  changes.  He  abolished  the  asylums 
at  McDowell,  Date  Creek,  and  Beale  Spring,  permit- 
ting the  Indians  to  choose  homes  at  the  other  reser- 
vations. But  his  principal  achievement,  though  as  it 
proved  an  unfortunate  one,  was  to  visit  Cochise  at  his 
mountain  home,  receive  that  chief's  submission,  and 
establish  the  Chiricahua  reservation  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  territory. 

Then,  in  1  872-4,  General  Crook  waged  a  continuous 
and  effective  war  on  the  hostiles.  For  the  first  time 
all  departments  were  working  in  harmony  under  a 
definite  policy.  As  the  governor  put  it  in  his  message, 
Howard  had  offered  the  olive-branch,  and  Crook,  with 
the  sword,  was  enforcing  its  acceptance.  Half-sub- 
dued bands  often  left  their  reservations  to  resume  their 
raids,  but  such  were  hard  pressed,  not  only  by  the 
trooi^s,  but  by  Apache  warriors,  whose  submission  was 
evidently  not  all  pretence,  and  whose  services  were 
most  profitably  utilized.  As  before,  I  attempt  no 
record  of  the  campaign  in  its  complications.  By  the 
middle  of  1873,  the  last  of  the  Tontos,  Hualapais,  and 
Yavapais  had  submitted;  and  in  1874,  with  the  defeat 
of  several  renegade  bands,  the  war  was  regarded  as  at 
an  end.  In  a  sense,  and  for  large  pprtions  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  peace  proved  lasting.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Apaches  was  now  under  military  control  on  the 
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reservations.  The  people  and  territorial  authorities 
regarded  Indian  troubles  as  practically  at  an  end. 
General  Crook  was  deservedly  the  hero  of  the  time." 
Notwithstanding  this  peace,  which  in  a  sense,  as 
already  remarked,  was  permanent  in  the  north  and 
west,  the  south-eastern  frontier  region  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  after  a  few  years,  was  for  another  de- 
cade to  be  the  scene  of  Apache  warfare,  several  times 
devastated  with  deadly  results  by  renegade  bands 
from  the  reservations.  This  result  was  due,  not  only 
to  the  savage  instincts  and  ineradicable  hostility  of 
some  of  the  worst  Apache  tribes,  but  also  and  largely 
to  mismanagement.  An  outline  of  reservation  annals 
is  given  in  the  appended  note,  including  brief  mention 
of  the  principal  outbreaks.^®     In  1874  control  of  the 

^^  Some  details  respecting  the  final  campaigns,  for  which  I  have  no  space, 
may  be  found  in  Hamilton's  work  and  others  oi  recent  years.  Crook's  merits, 
which  were  very  great,  have  doubtless  been  exaggerated  in  view  of  his  succesd 
by  those  who  have  forgotten  the  similar  if  less  brilliant  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  was  the  best  Indian-fighter  of  all,  but  by  no  means  the  onlv 
one.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  both  branches  of  his  task.  His  energy  and  skill 
in  carrying  on  a  military  exnedition  were  not  more  marked  than  his  tact  in 
managing  Indians  in  council,  and  gaining  their  confidence,  or  his  earnest 
efforts  in  behalf  of  justice  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  both  races.  He  fully 
understood  the  Indian  character,  exercised  practical  good  sense  in  all  he  un- 
dertook, being  unaffected  by  sickly  sentimentalism  on  one  side,  or  extermi- 
nating vengeance  on  the  other.  Yet  in  earlier  years  his  success  might  have 
been  much  less  complete;  and  for  a  comparative  failure  on  one  later  occasion, 
he  was  condemned  by  Arizonans  much  as  other  commanders  had  been  in 
earlier  times. 

^Apache  reservations.  The  White  Mountain  reserv.  had  its  origin  when 
Haj.  John  Green  in  1869  found  a  band  of  friendly  Coyoteros  there.  In  June 
1870  he  established  Camp  Ord  (later  called  Ft  Apache),  and  gathered  1,043 
Ind.  His  favorable  repoils  led  to  a  corresp.  between  the  peace  com.  and  mil. 
SQthorities;  and  in  April  1871  the  reserv.  was  set  apart  by  Gen.  Stoneman, 
beins  approved  by  Colyer,  and  confirmed  by  exec,  order  of  Dec.  14,  1872, 
which  also  added  a  tract  s.  of  the  Gila,  and  abolished  the  C.  Grant  reserv., 
thus  creatine  the  S.  Cirlos  agency.  (There  were  thus  two  agencies,  S.  C&r- 
los  and  Ft  Apache  on  the  White  Mt  reserv.,  but  as  the  northern  agency  was 
later  discontinued,  the  name  S.  Carlos  came  to  be  commonly  applied  to  the 
whole  reserv.)  In  1872  Gen.  Howard  found  and  caused  to  be  recalled  an  order 
iQspendinff  rations,  and  appointed  Dr  Milan  Soul^  to  succeed  Maj.  Dallas  in 
charse.  Li  1873-4  James  £.  Robert  was  agent,  and  the  population  increased 
to  1,800.  The  Ind.  behaved  and  worked  well,  beins  apparently  content  and 
■bowing  some  interest  in  their  fields  and  ditches.  In  Oct.  came  an  order  for 
their  removal  to  8.  Cirlos,  which  was  effected  much  against  their  wishes,  but 
without  tho  use  of  force,  in  July  1875.  A  considerable  number,  however,  re- 
msdned.  behind;  and  in  1881  some  500  were  living  on  Cibicu  Cr.  in  the  ex- 
tKme  9.  w.  of  the  reserv.  The  arrest  of  a  medicine-man  who  professed  to 
bring  dtmd  warrion  to  life  caused  an  outbreak  in  June,  10  soldiers  and  8  cit- 
ima  being  killed^  and  Ft  Apache  being  once  attacked.  The  friendly  scouth 
joiiitd  the  f 06^  for  which  three  were  hanged  and  two  sent  to  Cal.  as  prisonerai 
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reservations  passed  from  the  war  department  to  the 
Indian   bureau,  with   unfortimate   results.      General 

Before  Sept.  21st,  the  hoetiles  came  in  and  surrendered  in  small  parties.     (See 
notes  ou  8.  Ciirlos  below. ) 

At  Camp  Date  Creek  in  Jnly  1870,  there  were  gathered  225  lad.,  mostly 
Yavapais,  who  for  a  year  were  allowed  to  get  a  living  by  hunting,  etc,  but 
from  June  1871  were  given  rations,  though  not  subj^  to  much  control  so 
long  as  they  kept  the  peace.  In  Sept.  1872  the  number  had  increased  to 
750,  including  some  rather  turbulent  characters.  Lieut.  F.  H.  £.  Ebstein  in 
cliarge  was  succeeded,  in  July  1872,  by  Dr  Josephus  Williams.  At  the  end 
of  1872,  by  advice  of  the  asent  and  others.  Gen.  Howard  discontinued  this 
feeding  station,  and  the  Ind.  were  transferred  in  May  1873  to  the  C.  Verde 
reserv.,  which  had  been  set  apart  by  Colyer  in  1871,  and  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  Tontos  had  been  ^thered.  Williams  became  agent  at  Verde,  and  the 
highest  numl)er  of  Ind.  in  1873  was  2,000,  900  running  away  in  Aug.,  but 
4'^  returning  in  Sept.  W.  S.  Schuyler  succeeded  Williams;  there  was  much 
sickness,  and  the  site  of  the  agency  was  changed  more  than  once;  in  Feb. 
1874  there  were  1,078  Ind.,  but  the  soldiers  brought  in  more  till  in  June 
there  were  1,544.  Later  in  the  year  much  progress  had  been  made  in  asric, 
buildings,  etc. ;  the  Ind.  seeme<l  well  disposed,  and  prospects  were  considered 
good.  But  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  natives  and  against  the  protest  of 
Geu.  Crook  they  were  removed  in  March  1875,  in  charse  of  Special  Commis- 
sioner Dudley  to  the  S.  Ciirlos  reserv.,  tlie  Tontos  and  Yavapaia  having  on 
the  way  a  fight  among  themselves,  in  which  five  were  killed. 

The  Chiricahua  reserv.,  including  approximately  that  portion  of  Cochise 
CO.  lying  east  of  the  Dragoon  Mts,  was  estab.  in  Oct.  1872  by  Geo.  Howard, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  chief  Cochise,  and  the  failure  of  all 
atteujpta  to  induce  this  tribe  to  leave  their  old  homes.  The  reserv.  was  set 
apart  by  exec,  onler  of  Dec.  14th,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  over  1,000 
Ai»acht\s  were  being  fed  according  to  the  report  of  the  agent,  Thos  T.  Jefifords. 
Tlie  a  .:en«'y  was  at  Sulphur  Spring,  Cienega  de  S.  Simon,  Pinery  Cation,  and 
Ai);iolie  Pass  successively.  Cochise  remained  faithful  to  his  death  in  June 
1874,  an«l  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Taza,  though  neither  had  full  control  of 
all  the  l>antls.  There  was  no  farming  land,  but  the  Chiricahuas  were  not 
farmers,  an<l  did  not  care  to  learn  the  business.  The  reserv.  being  on  the 
Mexican  ]>order,  there  was  much  raiding  across  the  line;  but  Agent  Jeffords 
inaidt«'d  that  these  depredations  were  committed  by  Ind.  from  S.  Carlos  and 
Hot  Sprin^]^,  and  Mexico,  and  never  by  his  Chiricahuas,  a  statement  not  im- 
plicitly l)elieve<l  outside  the  reserv.  Jeffrjrds  admitted,  however,  some  slight 
troubles  with  visiting  and  renegade  Apaches  and  Mex.  traders  and  soldiers. 
Supt  L.  E.  Dudley  of  N.  Mex.  endeavored  to  have  the  Chiricahuas  removed 
to  Hot  Spring,  but  they  refuse<l  to  go.  Finally,  in  April  1876,  serious  trouble 
arose  from  the  sale  of  whiskey  by  one  Rogers  at  Sulphur  Spring  station,  the 
drunken  Ind.  fighting  among  themselves,  killing  the  liquor-dealer  and  his 
assi.-itant,  going  on  the  war-path,  and  committing  many  depredations.  Ac- 
conlingly,  by  the  inlluence  of  Gov.  Safford  and  against  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Kautz  thon  in  command,  the  removal  of  all  the  Ind.  was  ordered.  A  l»and 
of  140  went  to  Hot  Spring;  3*J5  untler  Taza  were  sent  to  S.  Cdrlos  in  June; 
and  the  rest — 400  according  to  Jeffords*  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  questioned — ran  away  to  commit  depredations  on  the  frontier.  The 
reserv.  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  exec,  order  of  Oct.  30,  1876. 

The  S.  Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mt  reserv.  originated  in  1872  with 
the  abolishment  of  the  C  (rrant  reserv.  (which  also  seems  to  have  been  moved 
to  tlie  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Pedro  at  first).  Records  of  the  change, 
wliich  was  not  completed  till  Feb.  1873,  are  not  very  clear.  The  successive 
agents  in  1872-4  were  Ed.  C.  Jacobs,  Geo.  H.  Stevens,  H.  R.  Wilbur,  C.  F. 
Larrabee,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  E.  Ilol)erts,  and  John  P.  Clum.  There  were  from 
9v)0  to  1,8001  lid.  on  the  rolls,  but  from  some  mismanagement  or  frequent 
change  of  agents  there  were  constant  troubles,  desertions,  and  recaptures. 
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Crook  should  have  been  left  for  several  years  at  least 
in  full  control.     From  1875  the  policy  of  concentrat- 

In  May  1873  there  was  a  plot  to  kill  all  the  whites.    It  was  discovered  in 
time,  but  Lieut.  Alm^  was  shot,  and  three  chiefs  with  thfiir  bands  fled  to  the 
mountains.     These  uid.  were  harassed  for  a  year,  and  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn till  they  had  killed  the  three  chiefs.     In  tfan.  1874  other  serious  troubles 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  several  bands,  and  in  six  months  of  war 
before  all  subntitted.     Still  considerable  progress  in  agric.  was  reported. 
There  were  1,000  of  the  original  S.  Cirlos  Ind.  in  Sept  1875,  besides  1,400 
who  had  come  from  C.  Verde  in  March,  and  1,800  from  Ft  Apache  in  July, 
or  a  total  of  4,200,  who  got  no  rations  except  in  payment  for  laoor.     In  June 
1876  the  Chiricahuas,  325  strong,  were  brought  m  from  the  south;  from  Oct. 
the  troops  were  removed,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  the  native  police,  not 
only  to  preserve  order,  but  also  to  pursue  renegades;  and  Clum  took  25  of 
his  Apaches  east  to  the  centennial  fair.     In  May  1877  the  renegade  Chiri- 
cahuas having  joined  the  Hot  Sprinff  Ind.  in  depredations,  it  decided  to  break 
up  the  Hot  Spring  reserv.,  ana  453  Ind  were  transferred  to  S.  Cirlos,  Vic- 
torio  and  40  warriors  escaping  to  avoid  the  transfer,  and  300  of  the  453  escap- 
ing in  Sept,  thouffh  about  190  of  them  were  perhaps  brought  back  before  the 
end  of  the  year.    The  renegades  did  bloody  work  in  N.  Mez.     Clum  claimed 
that  no  depredations  were  committed  bv  his  reserv.  Ind.  proper,  and  that  all 
was  prosperous,  but  his  reports  may  nave  been  somewhat  highly  colored. 
Meanwhile  the  exec,  order  of  Dec  14,  1872,  creating  the  reserv.,  was  supple- 
mented by  several  new  orders.     That  of  Aug.  5,  1873,  cut  off  all  the  Gila 
ralley  above  old  C.  Goodwin,  or  about  110**  5',  and  that  of  July  21,  1874,  all 
east  of  long.  109**  30^  (the  reserv.  had  at  first  extended  to  the  N.  Mex.  line). 
That  of  April  27,  1876,  cut  off  a  strip  on  the  east;  that  of  Jan.  26,  1877,  a 
tract  of  7,421  acres  in  N.  B.  comer;  and  that  of  March  31,  1877,  the  s.  w.  cor- 
ner s.  of  the  Gila.  BejoiSee.  Int,  1882,  p.  309-11.     As  left,  the  reserv.  contains 
4,440  sq.  miles.     H.  L  Hart  was  ^ent  in  1877-8,  Adna  K  Chaffee  in  1879-80, 
J.  C.  Tiffany  in  1880-1,  PhiL  P.  WUcox  in  1882-3,  G.  Ford  in  1884.     Though 
the  presence  of  many  d[ifferent  and  mutually  hostile  bands  necessitated  their 
separation  to  some  extent  into  distinct  camps,  there  were  no  serious  troubles 
"With  the  masses;  the  native  police  rendered  good  service;  and  fair  progress  was 
reported  in  agriculture.     In  1878  about  400  Apaches  were  absent,  working 
in  the  mines,  etc.,  and  giving  no  cause  for  complaint     In  the  same  year 
mining  discoveries  in  the  N.  w.  at  McMillan's  caused  some  complaint  of  en- 
eroachment  on  the  reserv.     In  1879  the  pop.  was  4,652;  there  were  2,000 
cattle  and  horses;  and  5,000  lbs.  of  barley  were  sold.     The  taking  of  water 
from  the  Gila  above  the  reserv.  caused  seme  fears.     The  Apaches  were  gen- 
erally disarmed,  and  the  use  of  Uswin,  the  native  liquor,  was  prevented. 
Apache  women  were  as  a  rule  chaste,  but  habits  of  prostitution,  with  result- 
ing disease,  had  been  brought  to  some  extent  by  the  Colorado  River  bands. 
In  1880  the  renegade  chiefs  Juh  and  GenSnimo,  with  108  Chiricahuas,  were 
Vrought  in  irom  Mexico.     Another  chief,  Victor io,  continued  his  raids  on  the 
border  until  killed  by  the  Mexicans.     In  1881  Nan^  Victorio's  associate, 
con  tinned  his  depredations;  and  Juh  and  Nachez  with  a  party  of  Chiricahuas 
ran  away  from  the  reserv.  in  Sept.,  and  after  a  fight  were  driven  into  Mexico. 
Petty  disturbances  increased  somewhat;  whiskey  sellers  at  Globe  caused 
some  trouble;  but  notwithstanding  a  flood,  goods  crops  were  raised,  live-stock 
increased,  good  buildings  were  completed,  and  a  school  was  taught  by  A.  B. 
Ross  and  wife.     The  discovery  of  nch  coal  deposits  this  year  introduced  new 
complications  for  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  found,  thoush  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Ariz,  and  in  congress.    The  people  are 
eager  to  have  the  mining  tract  restored  to  the  public  domain;  while  on  the 
other  hand  is  advocated  either  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  by  the  Ind.,  or 
a  lease  for  their  benefit     It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  serious  doubts 
were  finally  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  Agent  Tiffisaiy's  favorable  reports  oa 
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ing  all   the  Apaches   at   San  Cdrlos  was  enforced. 
Those  of  forts  Verde  and  Apache  were  transferred  in 
March  and  July;  the  Chiricahuas  in  June  1876;  and 
the  Hot  Spring  bands  in  May  1877.     While  in  a  gen- 
eral way  this  policy  of  concentration  may  have  been 
well  founded,  while  some  changes  were  probably  neces- 
sary— notably  at  the  Chiricahua  reservation  on  the 
Mexican  border — and  while  no  policy  would  have  en- 
tirely prevented   the  subsequent  troubles,  yet  there 
can  oe  no  question  that  nearly  all  the  later  outbreaks 
and  disasters  may  be  traced  directly  to  these  transfers. 
The  Indians  were  naturally  unwilling  to  quit  the  re- 
gion8  in  which  they  had  been  born  or  whi?h  they  had 
chosen,  which,  as  they  understood  it,  the  government 
had  given  them  for  permanent  homes,  and  where  in  some 
instances  they  were  making  progress;  many  of  them 
objected  particularly  to  the  San  Cdrlos  tract;  besides 
their  aversion  to  any  change  and  their  special  objec- 
tions to  the  new  home,  there  was  much  fear  of  their 
new  neighbors;  and  the  mingling  or  near  approach  of 
so  many  distinct  and  hostile  bands — which  had  never 
agreed  on  any  proposition  except  that  of  hostility  to 
the  whites — was  sure  to  make  serious  trouble.      With 
the  special  reasons  assigned  for  the  change,  the  mis- 
conduct of  certain  renegade  bands  or  turbulent  char- 
acters, the  masses  of  the  Apaches  at  each  point  had 
little  to  do;  and  in  some  cases  the  influence  of  whites 
coveting  tlie  reservation  lands  was  a  controlling  mo- 
tive.    General  Crook  protested  earnestly  against  the 
first  transfer,  that  of  the  Verde  Indians;  but  he  was 
removed  to  another  department  to  fight  the  Sioux, 
and  was  succeeded  in  March  1875  by  General  August 
V.  Kautz.     This  oflScer  also  opposed  the  clianges,  and 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Chiricahuas  and 
resulting    depredations  of  renegades,  he    became  in- 
volved in  serious  controversies  with  Governor  Saflford, 

the  condition  of  affairs.  From  1882  the  reservation  was  practicaUy  under 
control  of  the  military  couimander;  and  the  condition  of  afTairs  was  for  the 
mo«t  part  satisfactory,  but  for  the  escape  of  renegade  baudfl  in  1885,  and 
their  dfcpredatiou^  ou  the  border. 
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which  finally  led  to  his  removal  in  1878,  his  successor 
being  General  O.  B.  Willcox.^® 

On  the  transfer  of  the  Chiricahuas  in  June  1876,  a 
considerable  number  escaped,  went  on  the  war-path, 
and  in  four  months  killed  20  persons.     On  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Hot  Spring  bands  in  May  1877,  Victorio 
and  party  escaped  to  Mexico;  and  in  September  300 
escaped   from   San   Cdrlos.      The   ensuing   pursuits, 
fights,  surrenders,  and  reescapes  are  too  complicated 
for  detailed  record  here;  but  large  numbers  of  the 
renegades,  while  sometimes  submitting  in  New  Mexico, 
refused  to  be  removed  to  San  Cdrlos,  and  ran  away 
every  time  it  was  attempted.     Resulting  depredations, 
sometimes   exaggerated   by  the   citizens   and    news- 
papers, and  perhaps  underrated  by  the  military,  were 
constant  ana  serious  on  the  border,  especially  m  New 
Mexico;  and  for  years  the  warfare  was  almost  as 
deadly  as  ever.     From  this  time  the  Indians  were  well 
Armed  with  repeating  rifles,  and  pursuits  by  the  troops 
'were  generally  fruitless.     In  1879  Victorio  came  from 
the  south,  was  reenforced  by  various  renegade  bands, 
cind  killed  73  victims  before  he  could  be  driven  back 
into  Mexico.     He  was  killed  in  1880  by  Mexicans, 
^while  Juh  and  Ger6nimo,  with  110  Chiricahuas,  were 
brought  in  to  the  reservation.     In  1881  occurred  the 
Cibicu  Creek  outbreak,  as  mentioned  elsewhere ;  Nand, 
"Victorio's  successor,  made  a  bloody  raid  from  across 
♦he  line,  and  part  of  the  Chiricahuas,  under  Juh  and 
^achez,  ran  away  from  San  Cdrlos.     In  April  1882 
these  were  followed  by  Ger6nimo  and  the  rest  of  the 
renegade  Chiricahuas,  with  Loco  and  his  Hot  Spring 

^The  gov.  accused  Kautz  of  inefficiency  in  Ind.  warfare  against  the  rene- 
gades, and  in  his  message  of  1877  called  on  the  legisl.  to  raise  a  force  of  militia 
or  Ind.  scouts  to  protect  the  country,  since  the  military  were  doing  nothing. 
Ariz.  Jour.y  1877,  p.  23S-4.  Both  psirties  wrote  severe  letters  for  the  news- 
papers, and  Safford  made  an  effort  to  have  Kautz  removed.  The  general  de- 
tends  himself  at  length  in  his  regular  report  of  Aug.  15,  1877.  U.  S.  Oovi  Doc, 
45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  ii.  133-49.  Hoyt,  Leading  Events,  MS.,  15 
etseq.,  says  that  Kautz  was  a  little  later  court-martialed  and  reprimanded 
for  publishing  a  pamphlet  reflecting  on  Judge-advocate-£ren.  Dunn.  Though 
the  north  was  generally  spoken  of  as  bein^  at  peace,  Kautz'  report  shows 
ipveral  expeditions  in  the  C.  Yerde  region,  in  wMch  38  Ind.  were  killed  and 
42  captured. 
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band.  Further  trouble  occurred  on  the  reservation, 
and  the  general  outlook  was  very  discouraging.  Mili- 
tary men  were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
all  these  later  troubles  were  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
Crook's  plans,  the  turning-over  of  the  reservations  to 
the  Indian  bureau  in  1874,  the  unwise  concentration 
of  the  Apaches  at  San  Carlos,  and  subsequent  mis- 
mani^ement  on  the  part  of  civil  agents  with  the  re- 
sulting controversies.  It  is  clear  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  to  a  considerable  extent  well  founded. 
In  1882  General  Crook  came  back  to  relieve  Gen- 
.  eral  Willcox,  to  whom,  however,  no  special  fault  was 
imputed.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which  Indians  might 
be  pursued  across  the  boundary  by  United  States  and 
Mexican  troops,  respectively.  And  with  Crook's  re- 
turn there  came  about  rather  mysteriously,  as  Dunn 
remarks,  **  a  reasonable  harmony  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  bureau  and  war  department  in 
Arizona."  He  found  the  reservation  Indians  sullen, 
suspicious,  and  discontented,  complaining  of  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  their  late  agent,  distracted  with  rumors 
of  intended  attack,  disarmment,  and  removal,  and  dis- 
posed to  go  again  on  the  war-path  as  a  choice  of  evils. 
With  his  old  tact  the  general  made  them  understand 
that  war  was  iust  what  their  enemies  desired,  and 
peace  tlieir  only  means  of  saving  their  reservation. 
The  old  system  of  strict  discipline,  metal  tags,  and 
frequent  roll-calls  was  restored,  and  the  native  police 
reorganized.  Confidence  being  restored,  Crook  per- 
mitted a  large  number  of  the  Indians  to  leave  the 
river  agency  and  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  res- 
ervation without  rations.  They  succeeded  so  well 
that  about  1,500,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  number, 
were  soon  living  in  the  north  and  almost  self-sustain- 
ing- 

Meanwhile,  Ger6nimo  and  the  rest  were  raiding  in 

Mexico;  and  in  March  1883,  Chato  with  fifty  Indians 
crossed  the  line  and  killed  a  dozen  persons  in  Arizona, 
including  the  family  of  Judge  McComas.     With  about 
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50  soldiers  and  200  Apache  scouts,  having  fortunately 
secured  the  services  as  guide  of  a  chief  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  foe,  and  having  made  arrangements 
for   the  cooperation   of  the    Mexican   forces,  Crook 
inarched  in  May  to  the  Apache  stronghold  in  the 
Sierra  Madre — a  place  never  reached  by  troops  before, 
and  wliich  could  not  have  been  reached  without  the 
services  of  the  guide.     A  complete  surrounding  and 
surprise  of  the  foe  was  prevented  by  the  hasty  firing 
of  the  scouts;  but  Chato's  band  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  nine  killed  and  five  captives;    and  the  rest 
entered    into  negotiations.     Finally,  they  offered   to 
surrender  on  the  condition  that  past  offences  should 
be  forgotten,  and  all  be  settled  on  the  reservation. 
Because  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  campaign  at 
this  time  and  in  this  country  was  impossible,  because 
to  withdraw  and  await  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
of  surprising  the  foe  would  involve  renewed  disaster 
to  the  scattered  settlers,  and  because  the  Chiricahua 
outbreak  had   been  caused  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  unfahr  treatment,  Crook  accepted  the  terms  and 
brought  back   to  San  Cdrlos   nearly  400  renegades, 
including   Ger6nimo,  Chato,.  Nachez,  Loco,  and    all 
the  chiefs  except  Juh,  who  had  escaped.     For  two 
years  these  Indians  under  military  management  be- 
haved well,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Apache  ques- 
tion had  been  at  last  settled.^ 

^Annual  Beport  qf  Bngadier-general  Oeorge  Crocks  U.  S,  Army,  wmmand' 
ing  department  qf  Arizona,  1883,  n.  p.,  12ino,  17,  1,  2,  3,  12,  1,  3  p.;  Id.,  1884, 
12mo,  10  p.  In  Ariz,  Laws,  1883,  p.  292-6,  is  a  memorial  of  the  legisl.,  ex- 
planatory of  the  situation  and  asking  that  all  the  Apaches  be  removed.  An 
Apathe  Campairfn  in  the  Sierra  Madre;  an  account  qf  tfie  eocpedition  in  pursuit  qf 


cam^i^     urook  says:  'i^rom  my  experience  of  late  years 

state,  unhesitatingly,  that  since  the  Ind.  have  learned  the  strength  of  our 
people,  in  almost  every  Ind.  war  which  I  have  known  anything  about,  the 
prime  cause  has  l>ecn,  either  the  failure  of  our  govt  to  make  good  its  pledges, 
or  the  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  them  by  unscrupulous  whites.  That  Ind.  are 
often  robbed  of  tucir  rations,  goods,  etc., . .  .by  rascally  agents  and  other  un- 
scrupulous white  men,  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  having 
relations  with  them.  These  are  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this  unset- 
tled state  of  a£fairs.  Public  sentiment  in  frontier  communities  does  not 
consider  the  malicious  killing  of  an  Ind.  murder,  nor  the  most  unblushing 
plundering  theft. .  .1  have  no  knowledge  of  a  case  on  record  where  a  white 
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Yet  once  more  in  the  ^early  immmer  of  1885,  Gkr6- 
nimo  and  Nachez,  with  a  part  of  their  Chiricahna 
warriors,  fled  from  the  reservation,  and  resumed  their 
deadly  raiding  on  the  settlers  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
No  definite  reason  for  the  outbreak  is  known,  though 
the  chiefs  detection  in  the  illicit  manu&cture  of  tis- 
wtfi,  the  native  liquor,  has  been  suggested ;  and  later 
Grer6nimo  has  talked  vaguely  of  plote  against  his  life. 
This  occurrence,  while  not  affecting  the  wisdom  of 
Crook's  general  policy,  or  proving  tiiat  past  troubles 
had  not  been  largely  due  to  reservation  changes  and 
mismanagement,  or  even  Justifying  the  suspicion  that 
the  general  had  been  so  mr  carried  away  by  his  theo- 
ries as  to  become  a  dupe  of  Apache  cunning — ^yet 
shows  clearly  enou(|h  that  even  with  just  and  careful 
treatment  under  military  auspices  the  Apache  could 
not  be  trusted,  that  the  problem  had  not  been  so  near 
an  easy  solution  as  Crook  had  believed,  and  that  past 
outbreaks  were  due  in  part  to  inherent  savagism. 
Again,  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Apache  scouts,  under  Captain  Crawford — who  was 
killed  in  an  unfortunate  encounter  with  Mexicans — 
Crook  pursued   the   renegades   into   Sonera,  and  in 

man  has  been  convicted  and  punished  for  defrauding  an  Indian.  I  am  not 
an  apologidt  for  the  Chiricahuas — they  are  had  Ind.,  proUably  the  very  worst 
on  tne  continent. '  'An  Ind.  in  his  mode  of  warfare  is  more  than  the  equal 
of  the  white  man,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  with  white  soldiers 
to  subdue  the  Chiricahuas  in  their  own  haunts.'  He  thinks  the  Ind.  should 
own  their  lands  in  severalty,  as  most  of  them  desire.  To  disarm  them  he 
believes  impossible  and  undesirable;  they  must  have  arms  for  protection 
against  lawless  whites.  '  Their  removal  would  bring  on  tiie  bloodiest  Ind. 
war  this  country  has  ever  experienced.'  But  the  eeneral  ^oes  much  too  far 
id  urging  that  the  ballot  should  be  given  the  lad.  In  his  report  of  18S4» 
after  a  year  of  peace,  Crook  expresses  great  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  and  the  prospects,  notwitnstanding  certain  obstacles — notably  the  ex- 
tortions of  tnuters.  One  chief,  for  making  warlike  speeches,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted-— all  by  natives — ana  sent  to  Cal.  for  imprisonment. 
Gcrdnimo  and  Nachez  are  among  the  most  successful  farmers.  Crops  of  the 
season  were  3,850.000  lbs.  com,  550,000  lbs.  barley,  54,000  lbs.  beans,  20,000 
lbs.  potatoes,  50,000  lbs.  wheat,  200,000  pumpkins,  and  90,000  melons,  iu  spite 
of  some  bad  luck  caused  by  freshets. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  is  extant  in  Arizona  a  tneoi*y  that  in 
the  campaign  of  1883  Gen.  Crook,  through  placing  too  much  ccmndeuce  in 
his  scouts,  found  himself  really  in  the  power  of  the  Chiricahuas,  and  was 
obliffcd  to  accept  Gerdnimo's  terms.  I  have  not  attached  mucti  importance 
to  this  theory,  though  the  events  of  188J-^  tend  somewhat  to  give  it  plausi- 
bility. 
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March  1886  forced  them  to  promise  surrender.     But 
before   entering   Arizona,  not  obtaining  satisfactory- 
guaranties  of  restoration  to  reservation  life,  and  fear- 
ing  the  punishment   his  crimes   deserved,  the  wily 
Grer6nimo  and  his  companions  effected  their  escape  to 
ravage  the  frontier  with  death  and  desolation  for  five 
months  more.     This  misfortune,  or  blunder,  brought 
upon  Crook  a  storm  of  abuse  which  resulted  in  his 
removal;  and  General   Nelson  Miles  was   appointed 
to  take  his  place.     Under  the  new  commander  and 
his  subordinates,  notable  among  whom  was  Captain 
Jl«awton,  the  campaign  was  continued;  and  after  va- 
rious delays  and  contretemps  that   did   not   fail   to 
arouse  a  clamor  of  popular  criticism,  the  Chiricahua 
band  of  some  20  warriors  was  in  August  forced  to 
surrender  without  conditions. 

As  I  write,   not  only  these  captives,  but  all  the 
C!Jhiricahuas  and  Hot  Spring  Indians  at  San  Cdrlos 
liave  been  sent  to  Florida.     Arizona  is  again  joyful 
in  the  belief  that  her  Indian  troubles  are  forever  at 
en  end.     General  Miles  is  the  hero  of  the  day,  natu- 
xally,  and  justly  to  the  extent  that  he  has  well  per- 
"formed  his  duty,  but  unfairly  in  so  far  as  his  service 
of  a  few  months  is  made  to  outweigh  the  still  more 
"valuable  work  of  Crook  for  years.     Whether  Ger6- 
nimo  will  be  hanged,  as  he  should  be,  is  not  yet  set- 
tled, and  for  the  welfare  of  Arizona  it  is  immaterial. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  other 
troubles  with  the  Apaches;  but  they  should  not  be 
very  serious,   especially  if  the  policy  of  exiling  all 
renegades  shall  be  strictly  enforced. 

As  to  the  general  prospects  of  the  reserv-ation  Indians 
of  all  tribes,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  encouraging. 
A  mountainous  mining  country  on  the  national  fron- 
tier, where  white  men  can  hardly  be  made  to  behave 
themselves,  is  not  fit  for  an  Indian  reservation.  It 
would  be  better  for  Arizona  that  all  should  be  re- 
moved; and  better  for  the  Indians,  if  there  be  any 
region  where  success  with  other  tribes  is  at  all  en- 
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Apaches  have  not  been  the  only  outlaws  who  have 
afflicted  Arizona.     Acts  of  lawless  violence,  includ- 
ing murders,  robberies,  and  lynchings,  have  been  but 
too  common  throughout  the  territory's  history.     Yet 
such  irregularities  have  not  been  greater  but  rather 
much  less  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  in   consideration   of  which   Arizona's 
record  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  other  western 
regions.      The   Indian   wars    in    themselves,   during 
nehich   every  citizen's  life   was   in   constant   danger, 
tended  strongly  to  establish  the  habit  of  reliance  on 
€orce   rather  than   legal  forms   for  protection   from 
other  foes.     Desperadoes  might  always  commit  out- 
rages with  a  fair  chance  of  their  being  attributed  to 
Indians.     The  geographic  position  of  the   territory 
contributed  to  the  same  result.     Mexican  outlaws  of 
a  peculiarly  vicious  class  frequented  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts, easily  escaping  after  the  commission  of  crimes 
into  Sonora,  where  their   punishment,  by  reason  of 
endless  complications  of  international  red  tape,  was 
generally   impracticable.      These    Mexicans,    bad   as 
they  were,  had  like  the  Indians  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  hundreds  of  offences  they  never  committed. 
The   native  population  of  Spanish   race,  here  as  in 
other  border  regions  of  the  United  States,  has  often 
been  the  object  of  most  unfair  treatment.     Too  often 
has  there  been  a  popular  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  Mexicans   from  some  mining  camp,  innate  race 
prejudice  being  s^gravated  by  the  acts  of  a  few  out- 
laws, and  the  result  being  utilized  by  designing  des- 
peradoes or  politicians  of  another  race  for  the  carrying- 
out   of    their   various   designs.     A   sparsely   settled 
mining  country  is  never  a   favorable   field   for   the 
proper  enforcement  of  law;   and  Arizona  for   many 
years,  by  reason  not  only  of  its  Indian  troubles,  but 
of  its   undeserved  reputation   as  a   desert  unfit    for 
homes,  was  chiefly  attractive  to  the  least  desirable 
class  of  adventurers  from  California,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
and  Texas.     Again  the  long  and  unprotected  stage 
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and  express  routes  over  which  rich  bullion  priises  were 
carried,  have  furnished  especial  temptations  and  facili- 
ties for  highway  robbery.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  combination  of  national  and  territorial  author- 
ity has  not  always  been  favorable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  that  locally  the  qualities  of  energy 
and  bravery  required  in  officers  of  justice  have  been 
too  often  sought  in  men  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  criminal  element  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  chronicle  of  Arizona  crimes  and  criminals, 
though  I  append  some  items  and  references  in  a  nota 
While  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  troubles  of  this 
class  are  at  an  end,  yet  constant  prepress  in  the  right 
direction  and  growth  of  proper  public  sentiment  are 
to  be  noted  With  railroads,  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  increase  of  law-abiding  population,  scenes 
of  violence  will  be  more  and  more  confined,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  most  part  in  late  years,  to  new 
mining  districts  and  isolated  frontier  settlements." 

*'  Some  items  on  Aris.  committees  of  vigiUnce,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  my 
Popular  TrifmnalSf  L  722  et  seq.  Jn  his  message  of  1868  the  gov.  compli- 
ments the  Mex.  pop.  for  their  obedience  to  law  and  general  good  character. 
Down  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  special  complaints  of  lawlessness 
except  before  18G4.  In  '68,  however,  the  gov.  offers  a  reward  of  $300  for  the 
arrest  of  a  murderer.  Arh.  Jwr,,  1868,  p.  272.  From  70  murders  and  rob- 
beries attributed  to  Mex.  became  frequent  on  the  Gila.  Three  Amer.  were 
killed  at  Mission  Camp.  A  reward  of  $1,000  was  offered,  and  an  agent  was 
sent  to  Sonora,  but  (xov.  Pesqueira  declined  to  give  up  the  crimifuds.  Id., 
1871,  p.  63-4,  157-9,  163-4,  222-8,  234-8;  Hayei  Scraptt,  Ariz.,  uL  101. 
Baker  and  family  were  murdered  at  Blue  Water  Station  in  Dec  71.  Id.,  iiL 
289-91,  312,  315;  U,  8.  Oovilhc,  42d  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.  383-6, 
411-12;  and  many  newspaper  articles.  Four  or  five  murders  are  noted  in 
72.  There  were  also  complaints  on  the  Sonora  side  of  outrages  on  Mex. 
£«trfiia  de  Orrid.,  Mar.  29,  1872;  J#ec,  Mem.  BfL,  1875,  annex  1,  p.  3-13. 
In  1873  there  were  several  vigilance  organizations,  and  also  the  1st  legal  exe- 
cution— that  of  one  Fernandez  at  Yuma.  Haye%*  Scraps,  Ariz.^y,  165,  169,  188, 
199,  210;  vi.  160,  167-8,  172,  193;  ^Hs.  Scraps  165.  In  1877  the  gov.  an- 
nounced that  for  2  years  but  slight  troubles  had  occurred;  yet  predicted  that 
with  increasinff  wealth  the  temptation  for  robbery  would  increase;  and  ad- 
vised the  legisUture  to  continue  its  appronriations  for  the  arrest  of  criminals, 
and  to  make  highway  robbery  a  capital  offence.  And  indeed,  from  1878  mur- 
ders and  robberies  are  frequently  catalogued  in  the  newspapers  each  year. 
The  Mvx.  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently  accused  in  these  years, 
but  some  corresp.  on  the  subject  is  found  in  Mex.  Corregp.  Dtplomdtka,  i. 
779-84;  (/,  S,  Oovt  Doc.,  46th  conj^.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  L  734.  In  79  the 
Phcenix  stage  was  robbed  4  times  in  as  many  months;  Gov.  Gosper  offered 
$500  for  the  killing  and  $300  for  the  arrest  of  a  stage  robber;  and  several 
lynchings  are  reoortled.  Ariz.  Scrape,  129;  Phoenix  Herald,  June  25,  'SO; 
PrescoU  Miner,  Dec.  3,  '80;  S,  F.  BuUeHn,  Aug.  22,  79;  8.  F.  Chronick^  Ang. 
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23,  79.    In  '80-2  matten  assnmed  their  worst  aspect,  staee  robbers  were 
lynched,  cowbovs  attacked  some  of  the  towns,  sheriffs  and  their  posses  were 
often  resisted,  bloody  afifrays  occurred  between  Anier.  and  Mex.,  an  emi- 
grant train  was  attacked  by  robbers,   and    several    legal  executions  are 
recorded*     Tombstone  was  a  centre  of  lawless  operations,  the  U.  S.  marshal 
was  shot,  and  several  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the  desperadoes  and 
scarcely  less  desperate  officers  of  justice.     The  citizens  were  at  last  fully 
aroused;  money  was  contributed,  and  a  volunteer  force  raised;  the  president 
of  the  U.  S.  issued  a  proclamation;  and  in  '83  quiet  was  restored,  and  the 
prisons  were  fulL     See  files  of  Tombstone  and  other  newspapers  in  these 
years;  also  Ariz.  Jour.,  12th  legis.  ass.  30-2;  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc,,  47th  cong.  1st 
less.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  188.     The  last  serious  trouble  was  at  Bisbee  in  Dec.  '83, 
when  five  armed  men  deliberately  and  openly  robbed  a  store  and  killed  5 
citizens  in  cold  blood.    The  5  culprits  were  speedily  convicted  and  hanged  at 
Tombstone  in  March  ^84;  while  another  accomplice,  being  condemned  to  im- 
Dnsonment  for  life,  was  lynched  by  citizens  in  Feb.  See  Ariz,  HieL  (E.  ft 
Co.),  154-5;  and  the  newspapers. 

Hist.  Abiz.  akd  N.  Mxx.    87 
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MnoNG — Early  OPKRATioys — Turn  Gold  Plaocbs — Bmor  ov  Apachx 
Wars — Other  Obstacles — Final  Suoons — Statiriga— 8ilvkr  and 
Gold  Belt— The  Four  Groups,  Mojave,  Yavapai,  Gila,  Pima,  amd 
CooHisB — Some  Local  Items— Famous  Mines — Tombstone — Copper 
Mines — Diamond  Hoax — Modern  Works  on  Arizona — Agriculture 
— Climate  and  Products — Stock-raisikg — Government  Lands — Mex- 
ican Grants — Manufactures  and  Trade — ^Roads,  Stages,  and  Mails 
/ — Railroads  and  Telegraphs — Education — Ijbraky — ^Historical 
Society — Churches — ^Newspapers. 

From  the  time  when  it  first  became  known  to 
Europeans,  Arizona  has  been  especially  noted  for  its 
mineral  wealth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  its  mines 
were  ever  worked  by  the  aborigines;  but  by  the 
Spaniards  its  treasure  of  precious  metals  was  much 
talked  of,  even  before  being  found.  It  was  enough  to 
know  that  the  country  was  in  the  mysterious  north, 
and  occupied  by  savage  tribes;  its  wealth  was  taken 
for  granted.  On  its  partial  exploration,  however,  and 
the  establishment  of  missions  and  presidios  on  its  bor- 
ders early  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  abundant  indica- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  were  found  ip  all  directions. 
Yet  so  broad  and  rich  was  the  mineral  field  farther 
soutli,  and  so  feeble  the  Spanish  tenure  in  Alta  Pime- 
ria  by  reason  of  Indian  hostility,  that  not  even'  the 
wonderfully  rich  'planchas  de  plata'  at  the  Arizona 
camp,  j]^iving  name  to  the  later  territory  though  not 
within  its  limits,  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  northern 
parts  by  miners.  As  I  have  already  explained,  the 
current   traditions   of  extensive    mining   in    Spanish 
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times  are  greatly  exaggerated.     The  Jesuits  worked 
no  mines;  and  in  their  period,  down  to  1767,  nothing 
was  practically  accomplished    beyond  irregular  pros- 
pecting in  connection  with  military  expeditions  and 
the  occasional  working  of  a  few  veins  or  placers  for 
brief  periods,  near  the  presidios.     It  is  doubtful  that 
any  traces  of  such  workings  have  been  visible  in  mod- 
ern   timea     Later,   however,   in   about    1790-1815, 
while  the  Apaches  were  comparatively  at  peace  and 
all  industries  flourished  accordingly,  mines  were  worked 
on  a  small  scale  in  several  parts  of  what  is  now  Pima 
oounty,  and  the  old  shafts  and  tunnels  of  this  period 
liave  sometimes  been  found,  though  the  extent  of  such 
operations   has   been  generally   exaggerated.     With 
[Mexican  independence  and  a  renewal  of  Apache  raids, 
"the  mining  industry  was  entirely  suspended,  only  to 
be  resumed  in  the  last  years,  if  at  all,  on  a  scale  even 
smaller  than  before  1790. 

Still  the  fame  of  hidden  wealth  remained  and  mul- 
tiplied; and   on  the  consummation  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase  in  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  Americans  like 
Poston  and  Mowry  began  to  open  the  mines.     East- 
ern   capital    was   enlisted;    several    companies   were 
formed;   mills  and  furnaces  were  put  in  operation; 
and  for  some  six  years,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles 
— notably  that  of  expensive  transportation — the  south- 
em  silver  mines  were  worked  with  considerable  success 
and  brilliant  prospects,  until  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Apaches  in  1861.     The  mining  properties  were 
then    plundered   and   destroyed,   many  miners  were 
killed,  and  work  was  entirely  suspended,  not  to  be 
profitably  resumed   in   this   region   for   many  years. 
During  this  period  the  Ajo  copper  mines  in  Papague- 
rfa  were  also  worked  with  some  success;  and  on  the 
lower  Gila  from  1858  gold  placers,  or  dry  washings, 
attracted  a  thousand  miners  or  more,  being  somewhat 
profitably  worked  for  four  years,  and  never  entirely 
abandoned.     In  1862  the  placer  excitement  was  trans- 
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ferred  northward  across  the  Gila,  and  up  the  Colorado 
to  the  region  where  La  Paz,  Olive  City,  and  Ehren- 
berg  soon  came  into  existence.  For  several  years 
these  Colorado  placers  attracted  a  crowd  of  Cfidifor- 
nians,  and  a  large  amount  of  coarse  gold  was  obtained; 
but  as  a  rule  the  dry  washing  processes  were  too 
tedious  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  any  but  Mex- 
icans and  Indians;  and  the  Americans  pushed  their 
Drospecting  north-eastward,  under  the  pioneers  Pauline 
Weaver  and  Joseph  Walker,  for  whom  new  and  rich 
districts  in  what  is  now  Yavapai  county  were  named 
in  1863.  Not  only  was  the  placer  field  thus  extended, 
but  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  veins  were  found,  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  permanent  minmg  industry  for  the 
future.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in  1864-5,  when  the 
territory  of  Arizona  was  organized;  and  the  mining 

^  The  Gal.  papers  of  1862-3  are  full  of  oorresp.  on  the  Colorado  plaoen, 
and  there  is  a  large  col.  of  this  corresp.  in  HcLye»*  Scrap-books^  Ariz,,  i.,  passim. 
The  number  of  miners  in  1802  is  estimated  from  500  to  1,500.  Reports  are 
con  trad  ic  tor  v;  but  nobody  seems  to  be  making  much  money.  There  is  much 
discussion  of  the  best  routes  from  Los  Anceles,  the  number  of  miners  return- 
ing ill  disgust  l>eing  apparently  about  equal  to  those  starting  oat  in  high  hopes. 
In  lS(>3-4  the  La  raz  heUls  are  comparatively  deserted  for  the  north  and  east; 
and  we  hear  more  an<l  more  of  veins  and  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Olive  City  was  then  called  Olivia.  Many  discoveries  are  mentioned  in  Mojave 
CO.,  and  we  hear  much  of  the  Moss  lode,  £ldora<lo  Cafion,  and  Hanlvville. 
The  placer  excitement  ended  about  18C4,  though  the  deposits  continued  to  be 
worked,  and  often  with  profit.  According  to  Raymond's  rept  of  1 870,  the 
pbicer  gold  of  the  Gila  and  G)lorado  fields  is  of  local  origin  from  small  gash- 
veins  in  slates  and  greenstone.  The  gravel  is  angular  and  not  rounded  by 
water,  having  little  or  no  earth  with  it.  Only  coarse  gold  had  been  saved, 
and  tiiere  was  more  left  than  had  been  taken  out.  From  1870  tliere  was  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  placers,  though  they  had  never  been  wholly  a1>an- 
doned.  A  machine  for  dry  washing  was  used  on  the  Colorado;  and  on 
the  Crila  a  company  pumi)ed  water  into  a  reservoir  on  the  hills.  Hamilton 
says  the  Yuma  co.  placers  have  yielded  over  $2,000,000.  The  census  report 
and  King  give  the  placer  yield  of  1880  as  $30,000.  Lynx  Creek  and  the 
Weaver  district  in  Yavapai  are  said  to  have  produced  over  $1,000,000  each 
from  gravel;  and  there  were  several  other  rich  districts,  the  placer  yield  of 
1873  being  put  at  $49,000.  Richmond  Basin,  Gila  co.,  was  a  most  remark- 
able placer,  over  $100,000  in  nuggets  being  picked  from  the  surface,  and 
there  being  10  feet  of  gold-bearing  mud  on  the  bed-rock.  In  the  Quijoto* 
region,  Pima  co.,  dry  placers  have  been  worked  by  Mexicans  and  Pdpagos. 
Extensive  placers  are  mentioned  in  the  Sta  Rita  Mts.  In  Graham  co.,  on  S. 
Francisco  Kiver,  is  a  broad  tract  of  gravel  which  is  thought  to  promise  well 
for  hydraulic  work.  Hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  a  plaoer  discovery  in 
some  part  of  Ariz.,  chiefly  in  Yavapai;  and  work  has  been  continnons  and  in 
a  small  way  profitable,  though  interrupted  often  in  (me  section  or  another  by 
drought.  Statistics  of  production  in  this  branch  of  w»'"»"g  are  naturally 
very  meagre  and  unreliable 
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excitement  in  Yavapai  doubtless  had  much  influence 
in  making  Prescott  the  capital.     This  excitement  con- 
tinued for  years,  new  and  rich  discoveries  being  fre- 
quent; but  the  richest  lodes  were  always  those  to  be 
discovered  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Apache  country. 
The  Apache  war  soon  made  mining  and  even  pros- 
pecting extremely  perilous  in  most  regions,  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  influx  of  c>apital  from  abroad ;  and 
in  many  of  the  mines  that  could  be  worked  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  ores  were  too  refractory  for  reduction 
by  the  crude  processes  and  with  the  imperfect  machin- 
ery of  the  pioneers.     One  or  two  mines  of  extraordinary 
xichness  were    continuously  profitable;    a  few  others 
paid  well   at   times;    many  men  gained  a  living   by 
"working  placers  and  small  veins;  and  some  mines  near 
"the  Colorado  made  a  profit  by  sending  selected  ores  at 
enormous  cost  to  San  Francisco.     Meanwhile  every 
3nilitary  expedition  was  also  a  prospecting  tour ;   and 
"the  attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  most  impatient 
waiting  for  the  time  when,  with    the  defeat  of  the 
Apache  and  the  return  of  peace,  the  development  of 
mmeral  wealth  might  begin  in  earnest.     Enthusiasm 
over  the  country's  prospects  was  unbounded;  the  local 
newspapers  were  full  of  rose-colored  predictions;  the 
governor  and  legislature  were  strong  in  the  faith ;  and 
the  government   commissioners  of  mining   statistics, 
Ross  Browne  and  R.  W.  Raymond,  gave  some  prom- 
inence to  Arizona  in  their  reports.^ 

'See  annual  messages  of  the  gov.  in  ^ res..  Journals,  1865  et  seq.  Brporta 
upon  the  Mineral  Bewurces  of  t/te  unUed  Stales,  by  special  commissioners  J,  Rosa 
Broione  and  James  W.  Taylor  (for  1866).  Wash.,  1867.  This  contains  on  Ariz. 
only  GroY.  McCormick's  message,  and  the  mining  law,  p.  135,  249.  Report  qf 
J.  Ross  Broume  on  (he  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Slates  ana  Territories  west  qf  the 
Rocky  Mouniains  (for  1867).  Wash,  and  S.  F.,  1868;  also  published  aa  Re- 
sources qfthe  Paafic  Slope,  etc.,  S.  F.,  1869.  This  report,  p.  443-81,  contains 
a  good  account  of  Ariz,  mines,  made  up  in  part  from  the  author  s  observations, 
but  mainly  from  notes  of  various  writers,  oapecially  those  furnished  by  Gov. 
McCormick.  Statistics  qf  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  Stales  and  Territories  west  qf 
the  Rocky  Mouniains;  being  the  first  {eighUi)  annual  report  qfRossiter  W,  Raymond, 
United  States  commissioner  qf  Mining  StcUistics  (1837-75).  Wash.,  1869-77, 
being  publiahed  in  the  House  Ex.  Doc,  from  the  40th  cong.  3d  sess.  to  44th 
cong.  1st  8688.  The  report  of  1870  ia  founded  mainly  on  the  personal  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  A.  Eilers,  a  deputy  commissioner,  and  is  very  complete  in  its 
•ooonnt  of  the  geology  of  Ariz.,  and  the  various  districts  and  mines.    The  last 
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With  the  end  of  Apache  war  in  1874  came  the  ex- 
pected revival  and  development  of  mining  industry, 
old  mines  being  worked  with  profit,  and  many  new 
lodes  being  brought  to  light,  notably  in  the  central 
region  of  Gila  and  Pinal  counties.  The  revival  ex- 
tended to  the  old  districts  of  Pima  county  in  the  south, 
where  the  mines  had  been  practically  abandoned  for 
thirteen  years.  While,  however,  there  was  marked 
progress  in  discoveries  and  workings,  and  in  the  in- 
flux of  population,  the  output  of  bullion  beginning 
also  to  assume  proportions,  yet  the  grand  *boom*  was 
hardly  so  immediate  or  complete  as  Arizonans,  in  their 
long  pent  enthusiasm,  had  hoped  for.  Capital  was 
still  somewhat  timid  and  tardy  in  its  approach;  the 
Indians  became  again  to  a  certain  extent  troublesome; 
and  above  all,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  enormous. 
The  railroad  then  became  the  prospective  panacea  for 
all  the  territory's  ills.  It  reached  the  Colorado  bor- 
der in  1878,  and  five  years  later  two  lines  extended 
completely  across  the  country  from  east  to  west.  The 
railroad,  with  its  policy  of  demanding  **all  the  traffic 
will  bear,"  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  excessively  high 
rates,  yet  it  afforded  some  relief;  and  meanwhile  the 
discovery  of  the  Tombstone  bonanzas,  aided  by  the 
failure  of  the  Comstock  lode  as  a  paying  property, 
gave  to  Arizona  in  1880-4  a  very  high  and  previously 
unexcelled  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1884-6,  how- 
ever, the  extremely  low  price  of  silver  and  copper 
bullion,  together  with  labor  troubles  and  a  disastrous 
fire  in  the  south-east,  and  the  bursting  of  the  Quijo- 
toa  bubble,  have  thrown  over  the  country's  progress 
a  cloud,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  disappear. 

The  total  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Arizona 
mines  has  been  perhaps  about  $60,000,000.  For  the 
decade  ending  in  1869  it  was  estimated,  on  no  very 

renort,  of  1 875,  is  also  ext«n«ive.    The  others  are  shorter,  being  made  up  from 
inforinatiou  tlerived  from  residents. 

For  mining  laws  of  Ariz.,  see  Ariz.,  Mining  Law,  Prescott,  1864,  12mo, 
21  p.;  Id.,  Arts.,  1875.  p.  152-5;  Id.,  CompUed  Laws,  532-4;  U,  S.  Govt 
Doc.,  38th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  14;  HirUona  Hand-hook^  app.  1-12; 
SIdnn'a  Min,  Camps,  282. 
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secure  basis,  at  $1,000,000  per  year  on  an  average. 
Then  it  fell  off  to  $800,000,  to  $600,000,  and  in  1873-4 
to  $500,000,  being  $750,000  in  1875.  For  the  next 
four  years  it  averaged  about  $2,000,000.  For  1880 
the  amount  is  given  as  $5,560,000;  for  1881  it  was 
$8,360,000;  and  for  1882  over  $8,500,000.  In  1883-4 
the  proiluction  fell  off  to  about  $6,000,000,  and  to  a 
still  less  figure  probably  in  1886.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  Apache  war  the  amount  of  gold  largely  ex- 
ceeded that  of  silver,  but  later  was  only  about  one 
jsixth,  though  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  1881-2.' 

The  most  notable  general  characteristics  of  the  Ari- 
zona lodes  would  seem  to  be  the  great  extent  of  min- 
eral-bearing lands,  the  extremely  varied  and  compli- 
<jated  nature  of  the  deposits,  and  their  extraordinary 
richness,   especially   on   and  near  the    surface.     No 
description   even  en  r^sum^   is   possible  within   my 
limits.     Arizona  resembles  a  kind  of  laboratory  where 
nature  has  tried  experiments  preliminary  to  a  general 
distribution  of  minerals  in  the  Pacific  states.     The 
experienced  miner  from  abroad  is  puzzled  by  the  array 

'  For  statistics,  besides  the  reports  of  Browne  and  Raymond  already  cited, 
see  Horatio  C.  Bnrchard's  Report  qf  the  Dhreetor  qfthe  Mint  upon  the  Statiaiiea 
qftfie  production  qf  thepredowi  mkaU  in  the  United  States  (for  1880  et  seq.). 
Wash.,  1881  et  sea.  For  1878-9-81,  between  the  reports  of  Bajrmond  and 
Barchard,  the  condition  of  the  mines  was  treated  in  reports  of  the  governor. 
U.  8.  Govt  Doc,  45th  cong.  3d.  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ix.,  pt  5,  p.  1089-90;  40th 
cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  x.,  pt  5,  p.  390-6;  47th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.,  X.  929-32  (report  of  Patrick  Hamilton);  Id.,  xi,  pt  5,  p.  354,  pL 
xlviii.-ix.  (King  8  Geol.  Report);  also  mint  statistics  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  sec.  treasury.  Alex.  Delmar*s  History  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  the 
earUcH  times  to  the  present,  Lond.,  1880,  contains,  p.  168,  a  table  of  production 
for  Ariz,  in  1869-78,  based  on  the  U,  k\  Monetary  Commission,  Report,  1876, 
or  on  the  estimates  of  Valentine,  supt  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  's  express.  See 
also  9th  and  10th  U,  S,  Census  Reports,  the  former  for  1870  containing  nothing 
of  any  value.  The  Arizona  newspapers  contain  some  valuable  estimates. 
Among  the  states  and  territories  in  1880  Ariz,  ranked  in  the  production  of 
gold  9,  silver  5,  total  7;  or  in  prod,  per  s^.  mile  8,  per  capita  4.  In  ^81  there 
were  56  milU  running,  with  590  stamps,  m  75  districts;  123  districts  in  1882. 
Down  to  1876  the  no.  of  mines  recorded  was  11,605.  Htnion.  About  630  are 
named  in  the  index  of  Burchard'Q  report  of  1883.  Hinton  gives  for  1877-8 
long  lists  of  mines  for  the  different  counties.  As  an  instance  of  varying  esti* 
mates  may  be  noted  those  of  1875.  That  of  Wells,  Fargo,  A;  Go.  is  |109,093; 
that  of  Surv.-gen.  Wasson  $1,500,000;  a  newspaper  estimate  $2,000,000;  and 
that  of  Raymond  $750,000.  CUurence  King  and  the  census  ^ve  the  yield  of 
1880  as  $2,399,211  in  bullion,  but  the  assay  value  as  $4,7^,638.  As  Bur- 
chard  8  figures  are  $5,566,601,  this  saggesta  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  figures  for  other  yean. 
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of  new  oombinations  and  strange  geologic  conditions, 
though  he  generally  finds,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  he 
has  known  in  other  states.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  regions,  rich  veins  near  the  surface  have  been 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  but  profitably,  by  individuals 
with  limited  capital ;  but  the  prospects  for  deep  min- 
ing in  the  future  are  understood  to  be  encouraging  on 
the  whole.  The  natural  facilities  for  mining,  in  the 
supply  of  wood  and  water — except  in  a  few  sections, 
and  for  placer  mines — and  especially  in  climate  for 
continuous  working,  are  excellent  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  states;  while  agricultural  resources 
more  than  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  dense  mining 
population.  Of  the  whole  area,  about  72,000,000 
acres,  nearly  one  half  is  described  as  mineral-bearing. 
Ores  producing  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  per  ton  in  gold 
and  silver  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  such  are  not  the  deposits  that  promise 
the  greatest  permanent  results.  Nowhere  has  more 
money  been  wasted  in  blundering  mismanagement; 
and  even  rascality  in  certain  directions  has  not  been 
wanting;  yet  Arizona  has  not  been  famous  as  the  field 
of  stock-board  swindles ;  and  her  record  has  been  for 
the  most  part  one  of  dividends  rather  than  assessments. 
In  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  territory,  the 
region  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  above  the  big  bend, 
an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles  out  of  the  entire 
100,000,  including  northern  Mojave,  about  three 
fourths  of  Yavapai,  and  nearly  all  of  Apache  counties, 
no  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  have  been 
found:  yet  the  extreme  north-east,  beyond  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito,  with  the  region  of  Fort  Defiance  and 
the  Moqui  towns  as  a  centre,  contains  immense  coal- 
fields that  can  hardly  fail  to  assume  great  importance 
in  time.*     All  the  rest  of  the  territory,  except  a  broad 

*0n  thewj  Apacho  co.  coal-beds,  see  Hintons  ffand-hook^  85-7;  Hamilton's 
BcwurcfA,  243-;>;  and  Ariz.,  Hi^,  (E.  A  Co.),  2(H-o.  The  coal  is  bituminous, 
aiid  said  t»>  Ih?  of  g<Hid  i^uality,  having  been  tested  by  nse  on  the  A.  &  P.  R.  R., 
and  considerable  «iuantities  shipped  to  CaL  Petroleupi,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton, has  been  found  near  the  coal-delds,  wliich  extend  into  Utah  and  N.  Mez., 
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"tract  of  the  Gila  valley,  and  adjoining  deserts,  is  dotted 
^with  mines;  but  the  great  silver  and  gold  belt  may  be 
described  as  a  tract  from  60  to  70  miles  wide,  and  400 
miles  long,  adjoining  the  non-metallic  region  above 
described  on  the  south-west,  extending  from  the  Colo- 
zrado,  just  below  the  big  bend,  south-eastward  to  Gila 
-county,  and  thence  south  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 
"The  principal  mines  of  this  belt  may  be  noticed  briefly 
^n  four  groups. 

The  first  group  in  the  north-west  includes  the 
"mines  of  Mojave  county  explored  to  some  extent  from 
1858,  and  worked  in  considerable  numbers  from  1863, 
^;hough  operations  were  much  interrupted  in  1866-70 
l)y  Hualapai  hostilities.  The  number  of  claims  re- 
corded down  to  1882  was  about  2,700.  All  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  rich  in  minerals,  promising  discoveries 
have  been  made  each  year,  and  the  county  has  often 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  great  developments,  which 
from  one  cause  or  another — mainly  the  great  cost  of 
transportation  preventing  the  working  of  ores  pro- 
ducing less  than  $500  per  ton — have  never  come.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  in  1883,  however,  seems  to 
have  removed  the  worst  of  Mojave's  disadvantages.* 

being  perhaps  second  in  extent  only  to  those  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Star  of  Feb.  6,  1864,  and  News  of  Feb.  5th,  is  noted  the  discovery 
of  valuable  coal-beds  by  Tyson,  in  the  La  Paz  region.  Five  Imles  were  ex- 
plored and  named,  and  fine  specimens  sent  to  Los  Angeles  and  S.  Francisco, 
one  of  the  papers  pronouncing  the  coal  anthracite;  but  I  find  nothing  more 
about  this  Tuma  co.  coal.  In  his  message  of  1871,  the  gov.  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  coal  deposits  in  the  White  Mts,  near  C.  Thomas;  and  in 
1879  he  recommends  a  survey  of  the  coal-fieUls  as  most  important  in  connec- 
tion with  R.  R.  developments.  Coal  discoveries  on  the  S.  Pedro  and  Arivaipa 
are  occasionally  mentioned  from  1878,  some  of  the  coal  being  described  by 
Hinton  and  the  newspapers  as  anthracite.  The  deposits  discovered  in  1881, 
on  Deer  Creek,  Pinal  co.,  on  the  S.  C^los  reservation,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  1885  the  secretary  of  the  interior  recommended 
the  segregation  of  these  lands,  and  by  fair  means  or  foul  the  coal  will  doubt- 
less be  made  available. 

^The  product  of  the  Mojave  mines  in  1880-3  is  given  as,  gold  $20,000, 
$25,000,  $15,000,  and  $20,000;  silver,  $210,000,  $75,000,  $50,000,  and  $150,000. 
Hinton  gives  the  product  in  1887  as  $200,000  per  month.  Hamilton,  1884, 
aays  that  3,000  tons  of  silver  ore  are  shipped  at  Kingston  on  the  R.  R.  each 
month.  In  1864-7,  the  Eldorado  Cafion  mines  in  the  extreme  north  are 
mach  talked  of  in  the  newspapers.  The  Cerbat,  or  Hualapai,  district  in  the 
region  around  Mineral  Park,  with  the  country  eastward  to  Hackl)erry  in 
the  Maynard  district,  was  the  chief  silver-producing  district  before  1875.  The 
Mom  gold  mine  near  Hardyville  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries,  and  with 
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Off  the  main  belt,  and  not  included  in  the  four  groups, 
are  the  Yuma  county  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper.  The  gold  placers  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado, 
which  caused  gre^t  excitement  in  1858-64,  and  have 
been  worked  with  some  profit  ever  since,  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  silver  lodes  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  though  the  ores  are  of  low  grade, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  comparatively  cheap  river 
transportation,  are  near  the  railroad,  and  in  recent 
years  are  attracting  renewed  attention. 

The  second  group,  hardly  separated  from  the  first, 
includes  the  mines  of  southern  Yavapai  and  northern 
Maricopa,  in  the  region  south  of  Prescott,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hassayampaand  Agua  Frio.  These  mines 
were  discovered  during  the  placer  'rush'  of  1863-4, 
and  have  been  the  chief  gold-producers  of  Arizona. 
Down  to  1876  there  had  Geen  recorded  7,300  mines. 
Gold  was  foun<l  everywhere;  the  placers  yielded  richly 
for  years,  and  are  still  worked  with  profit  in  wet  sea- 
sons; immensely  rich  gold  veins  were  worked  near  the 
surface;  Imt  with  increasing  depth  the  lodes  became 
chiefiy  silver- bearing.  Apache  raids,  and  ores  that 
proved  refractory  under  the  rude  process  in  vogue, 
were  the  earlier  obstacles  to  perfect  success;  and  in 

its  groat  body  of  frre-inilling  gold-bearing  ore  was  for  years  reganled  as  the 
c< tilling  bonanza.  Much  nionuy  was  8}>ent  on  mills,  tunnels,  etc.;  and  for 
final  failure  or  abandonment  no  other  reason  is  assigned  than  unwise  man- 
agonicnt.  TIiu  McCracken  and  Signal  silver  mines  in  the  south  wer:  lis- 
covered  in  1874,  and  became  the  largest  bullion  producers,  the  total  yield 
l)eing  ovur  ^I,<HK),(HM),  and  the  ore  running  from  $00  to  $600  jK^r  Um  in  silver 
and  lead.  Tht;  mills  were  at  (rreenwood  and  Virginia.  But  work  ou  these 
mine.H  was  i«iis])cnded  al)out  1880. 

iSoiithward  across  tlie  Bill  Williams  River  in  Yuma  co.  are  the  Planet  cop- 
per mines,  and  otlieis,  which  have  since  1803  scut  over  8,000  tons  of  ore, 
yiebling  *J0 1^)  00  per  cent  of  copper,  to  S.  Francisco.  Wood  ami  water  are  very 
scarce  in  tliis  district.  The  Castle  Dome  mines  in  the  south  were  discovered 
in  l^ili3  and  tsuppoHcd  to  I>e  immensely  rich,  but  were  abandoned  when  it  was 
leanud  that  the  ore  was  chiefly  lead.  Large  quantities  of  lea<l  were  subse- 
miently  shipped  to  S.  F. ;  and  from  1809-70  the  mines  were  profitably  worked. 
Tile  ore  yields  50  to  70  per  cent  of  lead,  and  iSS3  to  ^190  per  ton  of  silver,  the 
cost  of  working  being  ^40  and  of  freight  ^28.  Before  1881  the  district  had 
iinxluced  ^'*2.UO0,0(.N).  The  Silver  district,  just  north  of  Castle  Dome,  has 
t>fen  very  prominent  in  late  years,  and  there  are  many  other  somewhat  pros- 
perous distri<:t!<.  The  bullion  product  of  Yuma  co.  in  1874  is  given,  as  gold 
^'>0,(MM),  silver  and  copper  $138,500;  1880,  about  960,000;  1881,  gold  $30,008^ 
silver  ^105,000;  1882,  gold  #20,000,  nlver  250,000;  1883,  gold  mooa  siItw 
^5,000. 
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later  years  remoteness  from  the  railroad  has  been  a 
serious  drawback,  soon  to  be  remedied  now.    The  lead- 
ing districts  are  Weaver,  Hassayampa,  Lynx  Creek, 
Turkey  Creek,  Humbug,  Peck,  and  Martinez  or  Date 
Creek.     But  the  most  famous  mine  of  all  was  the  Vul- 
ture in  Maricopa  county,  discovered  in  1863  by  Henry 
Wickenburg — for  whom  the  town  near  by  was  named 
— and  in  the  next  ten  years  producing  over  $3,000,000 
in  gold,  though  the  ore  had  to  be  hauled  some  15  miles 
to  mills  on  the  Hassayampa.     Large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  ore  were  left  when  work  was  suspended ;  and 
from  1879,  with  water  brought  in  iron  pipes  for  an  80- 
Btamp  mill,  the  mine  started  on  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity.* 

Still  farther  south-east,  across  the  Verde,  in  Gila 
and  Pinal  counties,  between  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers, 
is  the  third  group  of  the  belt ;  the  leading  districts  be- 
ing Pioneer  and  Globe,  and  the  veins  being  remark- 
able for  their  variety  and  richness  in  silver,  gold,  and 
copper.  Development  began  in  1875  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  famous  Silver  King,  and  the  equally 

*  The  gold  product  of  Yavapai  in  1873  is  put  at  $103,600;  1880,  gold  $5,000, 
silver  $2&,000;  1881,  gold  $50,000,  sUver  $450,000;  1882,  gold  $30,000,  silver 
$400,000;  1883,  gold  $25,000,  sUver  $800,000.  Product  of  Maricopa,  1880, 
sold  $120,000,  silver  $280,000;  1881,  gold  $240,000,  silver  $75,000;  1882,  gold 
$250,000,  silver  $75,000;  1883,  gold  $330,000,  silver  $25,000.  An  average  -  , , 
assay  from  10  mines  in  the  Humbug  dist  was  over  $1,000  per  ton.  Lynx  /  ^j  ^*' 
or  Walker  Creek  was  perhaps  the  richest  stream  in  Ariz.,  yielding  over.''  ^■ 
$1,000,000  from  gravel.  The  ores  were  base,  and  mills  stopped  running 
in  1870.  Tiptop  from  small  rich  veins  produced  $2,000,000,  siving  for- 
tunes, as  Hamilton  observes,  to  many  small  chloriders.  Turkey  Ureek 
district,  without  surface  indications,  gave  almost  pure  silver  at  a  slight 
depth,  sometimes  in  'chunks'  worth  $14  a  pound.  Here  the  Goodwin 
mine  was  the  oldest,  and  the  Hidden  Treasure,  Wonder,  and  Pine  Sprinff 
have  been  prominent  in  late  years.  Rich  Hill,  in  Weaver  dist,  yielded 
$500,000  in  nuggets  from  an  acre  on  the  summit  4,000  ft  high,  and 
$500,000  more  from  gulches  on  its  sides.  The  Peck  lode  producetl  in  1875-8 
$1,200,000,  some  ore  running  from  $10,000  to  $17,000  per  ton;  depth,  312  ft. 
In  1879-<82  work  was  suspended  tlm>ugh  legal  complications,  but  has  since 
been  rssamed.    The  Vulture  produced  $254, 1 10  in  1868,  the  ore  yielding  $24 

Er  too.     In  1870  the  cost  is  given  as  $4. 12  for  mining,  $8  for  freight,  and 
81  for  milling.    In  1881  the  product  was  $240,000,  but  involving,  ace.  to 
Bueliardy  » lots,  the  oost  being  $2.81  and  yield  $2.69  per  ton;  HamUton  puts 
tks  eost  at  $2. W,  and  yield  at  $4  to  $6.     The  Tiger,  adjoining  the  Vulture, 
~  a  large  amount  of  gold;  and  there  are  several  other  districts, 
Myani  dist^  south  of  the  Gila,  with  the  Gunsight  and  Burro 
*«•    III  lale  joan  Maricopa,  in  the  production  of  gold,  is  second 
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wonderful  lodes  at  Richmond  Basin  and  McMillan- 
ville.  The  Silver  King  lode  differs  from  any  other 
known,  being  a  circular  chimney  of  ore,  with  thou- 
sands of  veins  centring  in  it.  The  mine  has  reached 
a  depth  of  over  800  feet,  and  though  the  ores  are  re- 
fractory, the  production  has  been  over  $6,000,000  in 
silver,  and  nearly  $2,000,000  have  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends.  The  Mack  Morris  mine,  in  Richmond  Basin, 
and  the  Stonewall  Jackson,  at  McMillanville,  are 
among  the  best  of  other  mines,  but  the  mountains  in 
all  this  region  abound  in  rich  lodes,  and  the  prospects 
are  most  encouraging,  though  railroad  facilities  are 
sadly  needed.  The  product  of  this  Gila  and  Pinal 
group  in  1884,  when  work  at  Tombstone  was  partially 
suspended,  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  in  the  territory.^ 

Southward  across  the  Gila,  and  past  the  Casa  Grande 
and  Arivaipa,  or  Defreese,  districts,  we  find  the  fourth 
and  final  group  in  Pima  and  Cochise  counties,  mainly 
in  the  ranges  bordering  on  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Pedro  valleys.  This  was  the  exclusive  field  of  all 
Spanish  and  Mexican  mining  down  to  1854,  and  but 
for  the  lower  Gila  placers,  of  all  American  operations 
down  to  1861.  From  that  date  to  1873-4  the  mines 
were  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  but  in  later  years 
have  been  worked  in  great  numbers  with  constantly 
increasing  profits,  producing  more  bullion  than  all 
others  in  Arizona  combined.  The  Tombstone  mines, 
the  most  productive  of  all,  having  yielded  about 
$30,000,000,     were    discovered     in     1878     by     Ed. 

'  Product  of  Pinal.  1880,  $1,404,380;  1881,  gold  $25,000,  sUvor  81.250,000; 
1882,  gold  $20,000,  silver  §900,000;  1883,  gold  $20,000,  silver  $700,000,  Pro- 
duet  of  (iila,  18S2,  goM  $50,000,  silver  $570,000;  1883,  gold  $15,000,  silver 
$120,000.  Tlie  Silver  King  was  first  discovered  by  Stonemau  s  soldiers  ia 
1871,  and  on  tlicir  reports  rediscovered  by  four  farmers  in  1875;  1,500  lbs., 
broken  otf  the  croppings  as  a  sample,  were  sold  for  $800.  Ore  assays,  ace  to 
Hinton,  $1,000  to  $20,000  per  ton.  Product  in  1880,  $505,642;  in  1883^ 
$51»2,504.  Dividends  to  Jan.  1884,  $1,309,000;  depth,  814  ft.  In  the  Globe 
di^it,  says  Hinton,  'such  amine  as  the  Conistock  would  not  be  looked  at*! 
Nine  tons  from  the  Stonewall  sent  to  S.  F.  yielded  $200,000  in  nlTar,  uo^  to 
Hamilton,  llie  Mack  Morris,  to  1881,  yielded  $300,00a  TIm  Silrer  N«ml 
is  another  rich  mine.  The  Golden  Eagle  is  the  ^liei  gold  whm  of  OMm  dSk 
South  o:  the  Gila  is  the  Casa  Grande  diet,  the  Veiw>i  ** 
mine,  and  not  far  ofif  the  Copperoeity«  a  jMpn 
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Schieffelin,  and  named  from  the  dismal  forebodings  of 
his  friends  on  his  departure  from  Fort  Huachuca. 
The  first  stamps  began  to  run  in  1879,  and  from  1880 
bullion  in  large  quantities  was  produced.     The  veins 
are  larger  than  elsewhere,  and  the  ore  is  easily  worked, 
yielding,  in  one  of  the  principal  mines,  $73  in  silver 
and  $4  in  gold  per  ton  on  an  average.     There  are 
over  3,000  locations  in  the  district,  the  most  famous 
mines  or  companies  being  the  Contention,  Grand  Cen- 
tral, and  Tombstone.     The  depth  reached  is  over  750 
feet,  and  extensive  pumping  machinery  for  working 
below  the  water  level  was  completed  in  1883.    Little 
doubt  is  entertained  respecting  the  future  productive- 
ness  of  the  lodes  at  greater  depths.     The  Bisbee 
copper  mines  of  Cochise  county  produced,  in  1881, 
over   $3,000,000;    and   other  prominent  districts  of 
the  county  are  the  California,  Turquoise,  and  Swis- 
shelm.     The  Quijotoa  silver  mines   of  Papaguerfa, 
Piraa  county,  were  discovered  by  Alexander  McKay 
in  1883,  and  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  great  'bon- 
anza firm '  of  California,  were  confidently  expected  to 
become  the  richest  in  all  Arizona.     Respecting  the 
results  of  extensive  workings,  not  much  is  definitely 
known;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  Quijotoa 
has  proved  a  complete  failure,  though  many  still  be- 
lieve that  vast  treasures  will  be  uncovered  when  silver 
shall  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  value,  or  when  the 
public  shall  be  deemed  ripe  for  plunder  by  a  stock 
*boom.'     Other  districts  in  Pima  county,  as  the  Em- 
pire, Arivaca,  Harshaw  or  Patagonia,  Silver  Belt, 
Oro  Blanco,  iand  Aztec,  rival  the  famous  lodes  dis- 
covered by  Schieffelin.® 

*  Edward  Sohieffelin,  a  Pennsylyanian  by  birth,  came  with  his  family  to 
OU.  in  1837,  being  then  only  10  years  of  ase.  At  17  we  find  him  working  a 
■ming  cUim  in  Jaokaon,  Or.  Thenceforth  he  engaged  in  sundry  occupations, 
prinoiiMdly  mining  and  prospecting,  until  1878,  almoet  by  accident,  he  dis- 
O0f«rad  the  TombetoDe  aistnct.  £l  1880  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  set- 
lied  al  Lot  A"flff|  remoringin  1884  to  Alameda,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
*fc— *  MBidaff  oecniflinl  tripe  for  pleasure,  health,  or  profit  from  Arizona 


'-   '88a  $8,012,222;   1881,  gold  $15,000,  «lver 

Hfw  $160,000;   1883.  gold,  $85,000,  silw 

S  1$81,  gold  $645,000,  eUver.  $4,065,000; 
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Arizona  is  almost  as  famous  for  its  copper  mines  as 
for  its  deposits  of  silver  and  gold.  The  ores  are 
widely  distributed  and  of  high  grade,  often  yielding 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metal.  Production  on  a 
large  scale  began  in  1881,  from  which  date  the  total 
product  per  year  was  about  six,  seventeen,  twenty-five, 
and  perhaps  thirty-five  million  pounds  in  1884.  Lead- 
ing mines,  or  groups,  are  the  Planet,  Centennial,  and 
Copper  King  of  Bill  Williams  River  in  northern  Yuma; 
the  United  Verde  Company's  mines  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  Yavapai;  the  Globe  district  lodes  of  Gila;  the  old 
Ajo  mines  in  western  Pima;  and  the  Copper  Queen 
and  others  of  Bisbee  in  southern  Cochise.  But  at  the 
head  of  all  stand  the  wonderful  copper  deposits  near 
Clifton  in  Graham  county,  where  rich  ore  is  quarried 
rather  than  mined,  and  whence  a  railroad  has  been 
built  to  carry  the  product  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.' 

1882,  gold  $600,000,  silver  $5,200,000;  1883,  gold  $410,000,  sUver  $3,050,000. 
Product  of  Graham  co.,  1882,  gold  $10,000,  sUver  $5,000;  1883,  sold  $15,000, 
silver  $30,000.  The  Tombstone  mills  were  at  first  on  the  S.  Pedro;  but  later 
some  of  them  at  the  mines,  supplied  with  water  from  the  mines  and  by  pipes 
from  the  Dragoon  and  Huachuca  Mts,  8  and  25  miles  away.  The  ores  are 
said  to  yiehl  W)  per  cent  of  assay  value  by  stamping  process.  The  Contention 
produced  $1,070,000  in  1882;  and  down  to  May  1883,  with  a  depth  of  600  ft, 
had  produced  $5,000,000  and  paid  $2,475,000  in  dividends.  The  cost  of 
workmg  is  about  one  third  that  of  the  Comstock  ores.  The  pumps  cost 
$350,000.  The  Grand  Central  in  1883  had  reached  a  depth  of  750  feet  and 
produced  $3,000,000.  Tlie  Tombstone,  including  U  mines,  down  to  1883  had 
produced  $2,870,000,  and  paid  in  dividends  $1,650,000.  The  Bronkow  mine  in 
this  region  was  discovered  as  early  as  1858,  and  relocated  in  1880.  A  gold 
mine  at  Apaclie  Pass  is  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  1869  as  just  starting  with  a 
lO-stamp  mill  and  goo<l  prospects;  but  the  superintendent,  Stone,  was  killed 
by  A|>aches  in  Oct.  The  Empire  district,  witn  the  Total  Wreck  as  the  prin- 
cipal mine,  is  described  in  18^2  as  having  $4,000,000  in  sight  and  a  20-8tamp 
mdl  nearly  rca<ly.  In  1883  the  mill  in  a  run  of  5  months  had  produced 
$450,000;  depth,  360  ft.;  assay  value,  $60  per  ton.  The  Arivaca  dist  is  de- 
scribed by  Hamilton  as  not  very  prosperous  on  account  of  bad  management; 
but  the  Cerro  Colorado  mine  had  produced  $2,000,000.  The  Heimosa  is  the 
principal  mine  of  the  Harshaw  dist,  pro<lucing  $700,000,  but  the  mill  being 
idle  in  1883-4.  The  famous  Mowry  mine  is  not  successful  in  late  years.  Hin- 
ton  says  tliat  975  mines  were  recorded  in  Pima  co.  down  to  1876. 

*  The  copper  product  in  1883  was  worth  about  $4,000,000.  Twenty  for* 
naces  were  running,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day.  Leading  items  of 
this  year's  production  are  given  by  Elliott  &  Ca  as  toUowB:  Arizona  Cow 
(Qifton).  4, 100,000 lbs.;  Detroit  Co.  (Clifton),  4,035,000;  Copper  Qaeen  (Bii- 
bee),  7,950,000;  Old  Dominion  (Globe),  4,590,000;  Un.  Verde  Co.  (Yayapai)^ 
1,703,000.  Many  new  comp.  to  begin  operations  in  1884^  with  good  pros* 
pects.  Discov.  of  copper  in  1863.  8.  F,  AUa,  Sept  2,  1874.  The  Ajo  mnifl^ 
though  rich,  were  abandoned  from  1$70^  on  aoooont  of  nxymutn  hm^ 
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In  1872  the  alleged  discovery  of  diamond-fields  in 
Arizona  created  a  great  excitement  throughout  the 
nation.  Arnold  and  Slack  were  the  discoverers; 
splendid  diamonds  and  rubies  were  exhibited  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco ;  Harpending,  Lent,  Roberts, 
Dodge,  and  other  capitalists  became  sponsors  for  the 
great  find;  Henry  Janin  visited  the  fields  as  an  ex- 
pert, reporting  them  rich  in  diamonds;  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  was  formed,  with  such 
men  as  Latham,  Selby,  Ralston,  Sloss,  Barlow,  and 
General  McClellan  as  directors ;  a  title  to  3,000  acres 
was  obtained;  large  sums  were  paid  for  interests  in 
the  scheme;  and  all  was  made  ready,  not  only  to  work 
the  claim,  but  to  offer  the  stock  to  a  credulous  and 
excited  public.  Meanwhile  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
matter,  though  there  was  less  excitement  in  Arizona 
than  elsewhere;  a  dozen  parties  visited  the  fields, 
some  connected  with  the  Harpending  Company,  and 
others  not;  and  most  of  them,  finding  the  spot  with- 
out diflSculty,  brought  back  a  variety  of  beautiful 
stones.  All  agreed  that  the  place  was  in  the  region 
of  Fort  Defiance,  some  locating  it  across  the  line  in 
New  Mexico,  but  most  in  the  extreme  north  of  Apache 
county,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chelly  and  San  Juan, 
where  the  inscription  Diamond  Fields  is  to  be  seen  on 
modern  maps.  Arnold,  however,  said  the  spot  was 
south  of  the  Moqui  towns  near  the  Colorado  Chiquito. 

tiurongh  a  waterless  desert  Work  was  resumed  after  1880.  The  Globe 
mines,  down  to  1883,  yielded  12,000  tons,  and  in  1883-4,  2,508  tons  of  98  per 
cent  bullion.  The  Planet  mine  sent  6,000  tons  of  20  to  60  per  cent  ore  to 
8.  Francisco,  work  beginning  in  1863.  The  Unitod  Verde,  m  a  run  of  230 
days,  produced  2,000  tons,  besides  225,000  oz.  of  silver,  paying  $97,500  in 
diTid^ds.  The  Bisbee  mines  were  discov.  in  1875-6.  The  Copper  Queen, 
located  in  1878,  and  worked  £rom  1880  at  a  depth  of  300  ft,  had  an  ore  body 
160  bv  80  ft,  and  sold  for  $1,250,000.  It  produced  in  1881-4  $3,368,000,  and 
paid  9lf225,000  in  dividends.  Average  yield  of  ore  13.5  per  cent;  average 
yield  of  bullion  98  per  cent.  Down  to  April  1,  1885,  ace.  to  the  statement  of 
mipi  WiOiaina,  the  Copper  Queen  has  produced  15,929  tons  of  black  copper, 
Vortii  98^000^000.  The  leading  mines  of  the  Clifton  group  are  the  Long- 
Idknr,  Ootooado^  Metoalf,  and  Queen.  They  were  discovered  in  1871,  and 
iMwliat  ptafitaUe,  when  the  copper,  costing  5  cents  per  lb.,  was 
to  BaUamoi*  at  a  cost  of  6  cents.  The  R.  R.  to  Lordsbury,  N.  Mex. , 
'in  1888.  The  mines  have  produced  20,000,000  lbs.  of  copper 
nd  AM  miinly  owned  by  a  Scotoh  company. 
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Finally,  Clarence  King,  United  States  geologist,  vis- 
ited the  fields,  and  discovered  that  the  claim  had  been 
artfully  'salted'  with  rough  diamonds  from  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately, 
the  exposure  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  swindling 
of  the  general  public.  Of  the  capitalists  involved, 
who  were  victims  and  who  culprits  was  never  exactly 
known.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  in  all  that  was  written,  it  was 
the  Arizona  diamond-fields  that  were  described,  and 
the  *  Arizona  diamond  swindle*  that  was  denounced, 
not  only  were  there  no  diamonds  in  Arizona,  but  the 
salted  claim  was  in  north-western  Colorado,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  Arizona  line  I  ^® 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  of  mining  industries 
in  Arizona,  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  works  of  Hinton,  Elliott,  and  Hamilton, 
who  have  treated  the  subject  more  minutely  than  I 
have  had  space  to  do.  And  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
mining,  but  on  all  others  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
late  years,  and  to  the  country's  resources  and  condi- 
tion, do  these  works  deserve  much  praise,  comparing 
very  favorably  with  such  works  of  the  better  class 

*®Thc  S.  F.  papers  of  1872  are  full  of  this  matter;  and  a  good  collection 
of  clippings  is  tound  in  llaytf^  Scraj^,  Ariz.f  iv.  25S-90.  Arnold's  version 
first  appeared  in  tlic  LuramU  Sentinel  in  Aug.  1872.  The  gov.,  in  his  message 
of  187.'i,  expresses  satisfaction  that  the  Arir^na  press  and  people,  much  as  they 
desired  immigration,  had  not  encouraged  the  diamond  excitement,  ^re., 
Jour.y  1873,  ]).  .*^.  And  this  was  true  as  a  rule;  yet  there  was  much  search- 
ing for  precious  stones  in  different  parts  of  the  territory;  and  even  in  Yuma 
Co.,  near  Arizona  City,  the  finding  of  diamonds— one  of  them  by  a  judffe — 
was  reported.  A  party  from  Prescott  claimed  to  have  found  the  Uarpending 
oo.'s  notices  postiul  in  the  northern  part  of  Apache  co.,  and  it  is  possible  that 
such  notices  were  posted  there  with  intent  to  mislead  treasure-seekers.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  desirable  to  conceal  the  real  locality  of  the  '  ealteil '  grounda,  aa 
the  diamond  '  salt '  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  London;  the  Ariz,  field 
was  too  distant  for  the  safety  of  such  operations;  but  it  was  well  fitted  for  the 
false  location.  1)ecause  it  aboimded  in  a  variety  of  pretty  stones,  crystallixed 
quartz,  petrifactions,  garnets  of  slight  value,  etc.  Even  after  the  exposure  of 
tne  fraud,  one  Stanton  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  renew  the  Arizona  ex- 
citement by  exliibiting  a  fine  collection  of  alleged  rubies,  emeralds,  etc  The^ 
diamoml  company  was  called  the  S.  F.  &  N.  x.  Mining  and  Commercial  Ca;' 
additional  directors  being  A.  Gansl,  Wm  F.  Babcock,  Alaurice  Doro,  and  W. 
M.  Lent,  with  I).  D.  Colton  as  manager.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  di- 
rectors were  innocent  victims;  that  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  such 
amonff  the  original  capitalists — Harpendins,  Roberts,  Lent,  Dodge,  etc;  and 
that  Arnold  and  Slack  were  willing  tools  of  the  swindleiB. 
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relating  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  three, 
Hinton's  work  is  the  earliest,  and  on  many  points  is 
followed  by  the  others;  Elliott's  folio  is  the  largest, 
and  has  perhaps  the  greatest  percentage  of  defects, 
resulting  mainly  from  its  class  rather  than  from  any 
fault  of  its  editors;  and  Hamilton's  book  is  the  most 
coaipact  and  readable  presentment  of  the  subject. 
On  aboriginal,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  annals  these 
works,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
are  very  faulty,  the  author  who  has  least  to  say 
being  the  least  inaccurate;  but  their  defects  in  this 
respect  were  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  since  the 
writers  had  no  access  to  the  veritable  sources." 

^^  The  Hand-book  to  Aritana:  Ua  rtaources,  history,  towns,  minea,  ruins,  and 
meenery.     Amply  illustrated.     Accompanied  with  a  new  map  qfthe  territory.     By 
Hichard  J.  Hinion,     S.  F.,  1878,  12mo,  431,  c.  p.     The  author  was  a  promi- 
nent journalist  of  S.  Francisco,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Arizona.     The 
book  18  an  excellent  one  of  its  class.     History  qf  Ariaona  Territory,  showing  its 
resources  and  advantages;  with  iUustrations  descriptive  of  its  scenery,  residences, 
J'arms,  mines,  mills,  hotels,  business  houses,  scliools,  churches,  etc,  from  original 
drawings.      WaUace  W,  Elliott  d:  Co.,  publishers.  S.  F.,  1884,  foL,  323  p.     The 
writers  or  editors  are  not  named;  but  it  is  stated  that  'we  visited  every 
county,  village,  and  mining  camp  of  importance,  and  by  personal  examina- 
tion were  enabled  to  give  statements  about  all  localities  m  Arizona,  which 
yre  think  are  substantially  correct.'    These  pictorial  subscription  books  of 
the  '  countv-history '  variety,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  blending  of  lit- 
erature and  business,  contain  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  deserve  in 
acme  respects  a  better  repute  than  they  enjoy.     Tfte  Resources  qf  A  rizona.     Its 
numeral,  farming,  grazing  and  timber  lands;  its  history,  climate,  productions,  civil 
and  military  government,  prehistoric  ruins,  early  missionaries,  Indtan  tribes,  pioneer 
dojfs,  etc     Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  new  map  and  illustrations, 
B^  Patrick  Hamilton,  S.  F.,  1884,  12mo,  414  p.    I  have  also  the  ed.  of  Prescott, 
1881,  8vo,  120  p.     This  work  was  originally  a  report  embodied  in  that  of  the 
gov.  on  the  condition  of  the  country.     The  author  has  been  long  a  resident  of 
Arix.,  and  is  an  intelligent,  observant  man,  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  his 
territory.     Hiram  C.  Hodge's  Arizona  as  it  is;  or.  The  Coming  Country,  compiled 
from  notes  of  travel  during  the  years  1974,  1875,  and  1876,     N.  Y.,  1877,  12mo, 
273  p.;  ana  K  Conklin's  Picturesque  Arizona.     Being  tJie  result  of  travels  and 
observatioiu  in  Arizona  during  the  fall  and  winter  qf  1877.     N.  Y.,  1878,  12mo, 
380  p.,  illust. — are  pleasing  and  useful  little  works,  by  travelling  newspaper 
men,  sufficiently  described  by  their  titles,  the  former  being  much  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two. 

On  mining  topics,  other  references — besides  the  Hayes*  Scrap-bocks,  Ariz., 
passim,  and  hies  of  Cal.  and  Ariz,  newspapers — are  as  follows:  Silliman*s  Jour- 
nal, zxxvL  152;  xl.  388;  xli.  289;  IncL  Aff.  Reports  and  Land  Office  Reports, 
18M  et  seq.,  passim;  Mowry^s  Arizona;  Tfie  Miner,  i.,  passim;  nfteeler's  Sur- 
9js;  Pacific  Coast  Directory,  1871-3;  Anderson's  Silver  Country,  46-7,  69-76; 
iUyt*s  Arizona,  MS.,  17-26,  31-4;  The  Mining  Review,  1876  et  seq.;  The  CaU- 
forman,  July  1881,  p.  60-3;  Mining  Industry,  ii.  22;  DistumeWs  Business 
Directory,  1881,  p.  23-70;  Atlantic  A  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.  Prospectus;  Silver  King 
MhiL  Co,  Report,  1880;  HaWs  Oi-eat  West,  74-88;  Rand,  McNally,  d:  Co/s 
OmrL  Ouitle,  135-61 ;  and  especially  Wm  K.  Balch's  Mines,  Miners,  and  Min- 
^  iwtertm  qfthe  United  States,  PhU.,  1882,  fol.,  1191  p.,  iUust. 
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who  could  have  Hved  only  by  M;riculture;  8 
ia  many  districts  clear  traces  of  their  irriga' 
are  still  to  be  seen.  From  the  eighteent 
the  Spaniards  irrigated  and  tilled  small  tn 
Santa  Cruz  valley,  producing  such  grain,  ■> 
and  fruits  as  were  required  for  home  coi 
and  they  also  introduced  the  new  industry 
raising.  During  the  period  of  peace  with  tb 
in  1790-1815,  many  flourishing  farms  and 
were  established  in  the  southern  region;  ; 
while  the  Indians,  from  the  southern  Pi 
Pinias  to  the  Moquis  of  the  north,  inclu 
bands  of  the  Apaches,  continued  to  depend 
or  less  extent  on  their  crops.  Some  of 
raised  cattle  and  sheep  on  a  small  scale  after 
iards  came ;  other  tribes  preferred  to  steal 
stock. 

To  Americans  in  the  earliest  years,  Arizo 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  later  acquiret 
purchase,  an  utterly  barren  and  worthless 
sandy  deserts  and  rocky  mountains,  probal 
minerals,  but  of  no  agricultural  value  whatev 
was  no  thought  of  seeking  farms  in  Arizona 
ing  come  there  in  search  of  silver  and  gold,  i 
to  till  the  soil  in  spots  to  supply  their  necei 
found  it  wonderfully  productive  wherever  M 
l)e  obtained.     Progress  has  been  constant  i 
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mountains,  the  mean  temperature  at  Prescott  ranging 
from  30**  in  January  to  72"  in  July,  though  disagree- 
ably hot  in  the  lower  valleys  and  in  summer,  frequently 
over  100**  from  May  to  September  at  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  and  over  115**  for  the  same  period  at  Yuma, 
is  remarkably  healthful,  and  altogether  favorable  to 
farming  operations.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam  with  rich 
adobe  on  the  banks  of  streams,  is  easily  worked;  and 
its  strength  and  recuperative  power  are  shown  by  the 
undiminished  yield  in  spots  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
for  centuries.  All  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
of  temperate  and  semi-tropic  climes  are  successfully 
produced;  cotton  has  always  been  raised  in  small 
quantities;  in  recent  years  the  culture  of  oranges, 
grapes,  and  olives  has  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of 
experiment;  and  sugar-cane  is  produced  in  consid- 
erable quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup. 

Still  the  area  of  farming  lands,  as  limited  by  the 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  without  which  practi- 
cally nothing  can  be  produced,  does  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 2,000,000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  72,000,000; 
though  in  the  distant  future,  with  constant  cultivation 
lessening  the  amount  of  water  required,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  with  artesian  wells  and  other  devices  for 
irrigation,  a  surprising  encroachment  on  what  is  still 
regarded  as  a  desert  may  be  expected.  In  the  Colo- 
rado bottoms  of  Yuma  and  Mojave  counties  is  a  broad 
tract  of  land  that  in  time,  with  the  construction  of 
expensive  reclamation  works  on  a  large  scale,  bids  fair 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  other  crops.  The  largest  body  of  avail- 
able land,  however,  is  found  in  the  Gila  and  Salt 
River  valleys  of  Maricopa  and  Pinal  counties,  about 
Phoenix  and  Florence  as  centres.  Here  also  have 
been  made  the  greatest  improvements,  though  only 
about  50,000  of  the  500,000  acres  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  A  dozen  canals  have  been  con- 
structed to  take  water  from  the  rivers,  and  their 
number  and  extent  are  being  constantly  increased. 
Here  we  have  already  a  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
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munity,  which  must  ^w  rapidly.  In  Pima  county, 
the  field  of  early  Spanish  and  Mexican  cultivation,  the 
lands  He  chiefly  in  the  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoita,  and  Ari- 
vaca  valleya  Cochise  has  a  limited  but  fertile  area 
in  the  San  Pedro,  Sulphur  Spring,  and  San  Simon 
valleya  Pueblo  Vieio  valley  in  Graham  has  some 
40,000  acres  of  excellent  land  in  a  body.  Yavapai's 
largest  body  is  on  the  Rio  Verde,  but  here  many 
small  tracts  are  cultivated  without  irrigation.  Apache 
has  a  fertile  tract  of  13,000  acres  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquito,  nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  Mormons.  Other 
agricultural  tracts  are  scattered  in  small  pieces. 

A  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  area  is  still  gov- 
ernment land,  and  open  to  settlement;  though  part  of 
it  in  the  south  was  burdened  down  to  1885  by  a 
doubtful  railroad  title  to  the  alternate  sections,  other 
parts  are  included  in  Indian  reservations,  and  still 
others  held  in  grants  not  yet  confirmed.  Wild  lands 
in  private  ownership  are  sold  at  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  and  improved  lands  at  $15  to  $40,  prices  that 
are  rapidl}'  increasing.  Limited  as  they  are  in  ex- 
tent, it  will  l^e  seen  that  Arizona's  lands,  if  the  water 
supply  is  properly  utilized,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  a  population  ten  or  twenty  times  that 
of  the  present.  A  country  of  mining  camps,  such  as 
Arizona  promises  to  be  for  many  years,  affords  the 
best  possible  market  for  small  farmers.  In  the  export 
of  agricultural  products — pending  wide-spread  recla- 
mation of  the  Colorado  bottoms — not  much  can  be 
expected  from  grain  and  the  other  ordinary  crops ;  but 
fruits  ripen  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  California, 
and  if  the  industry  of  fruit-shipping  in  the  latter  state 
proves  as  successful  as  it  promises,  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  why  Arizona  should  not  receive  a  rich  share 
of  the  profits.  The  country  also  is  admirably  fitted 
for  the  production  and  curing  of  raisins;  and  the  export 
of  olive-oil  may  yet  prove  profitable, ^^ 

*' Agric.  statistics  from  the  10th  U.  S.  census,  showing  increase  from  1S70 
to  178(),  an<l  supplemented  in  some  items  by  ligures  from  the  U.  S.  agric. 
rept  of  1882,  are  as  follows:  na  of  farms   172-767;  acres  :il, 807-1 35, 573> 
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Stock-raising  was  for  many  years  unprofitable,  on 
account  of  Apache  hostilities ;  but  the  country's  nat- 
ural advantages  for  this  industry  have  long  been 
known,  and  since  1875  flocks  and  herds  have  increased 
rapidly.  Over  half  of  Arizona's  area,  or  nearly 
40,000,000  acres,  is  available  for  grazing  lands  of  a 
superior  quality,  the  native  gramma,  bunch,  and  mez- 
quite  grasses  affording  an  abundance  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  the  climate  being  peculiarly  favorable, 
both  to  the  healthful  development  and  inexpensive 
care   of  animals,  and  their  various  diseases  being  as 

• 

acres  improved  14,585-^,071,  value  $161, 340-$l,  127,946;  persona  engaged 
inagric.  1,285-3,435;  product  of  barley  65,077-239,051 -327,500 bush.;  wheat 
27.052-136,427-220,000  bush.;  com  32,041-34,746-57,000  bush.;  oats  25-504 
bush.;  hay  109-5.606-12,500 tons;  tobacco  100-600 lbs. ;  potatoes 575-26, 249- 
72,750  bush. ;  sweet  potatoes  16-5,300  bush.  The  acreage  and  value  in  1882 
was.  corn  2,709,  $62,700;  wheat  15,500,  $308,000;  barley  17,366,  $311,125; 
potatoes  970,  $80,025;  hay  12,000.  $231,250;  total  48,515,  $993,100.  Ham- 
ilton's statement  of  acres  cultivated  in  1883  is,  Maricopa  35,000,  Apache 
13,000,  Pinal  7,000,  Graham  7,000,  Yavapai  6,500,  Cochise  4,000,  Pima 
3,000,  Gila  1,500,  Yuma  1,500,  Mojave  1.000,  total  79,500,  besides  about 
5,000  by  Indians.  His  estimates  of  lands  that  might  be  cultivated  seem 
to  foot  up  less  than  1,000,000  acres.  Hinton  puts  the  area  irrigable  by 
surface  water  at  2,800,000  acres,  and  thinks  there  are  10,000,000  or  more 
to  be  reclaimed  for  agric.  by  artesian  wells.  Farming  by  white  men  in 
Maricopa  dates  from  1868;  32,000,000  lbs.  of  grain  produced  in  1883,  25 
bush,  per  acre;  8  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  in  4  crops;  4  irrigations  on  an  aver- 
se; planting  Nov.  to  March,  harvest  June  to  July;  average  profit  per  acre 
^.50;  500  acres  with  50,000  fruit-trees,  chiefly  peaches;  400,000  vines. 
The  Arizona  Canal  on  Salt  River  will  be  40  miles  long,  and  reclaim  100,000 
acres,  costing  $500,000,  and  furnishing  also  a  fine  water-power.  Severstl 
canals  projected  near  Gila  Bend.  Pinal  co.  in  1883  produced  450,003  lbs.  of 
grain,  two  crops  per  year  beinff  raised.  In  Yavapai  corn  is  the  chief  crop, 
which  does  not  flourish  so  well  in  the  south.  Some  of  the  best  land  in  Pima 
CO.,  including  10,000  acres  at  Arivaca,  is  held  under  Spanish  grants.  In  Co- 
chise CO.  water  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  some  flowing  wells  have  been 
found.  In  Mojave  co.  1,000  acres  are  cultiv.  in  Big  Sandy  valley.  Hemp  is 
cultivated  on  the  Colorado  Chi^uito,  the  old  Kio  del  Lino.  In  1883  an  act 
was  passed  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Ariz.,  LawSf  149.     The  gov, 

fives  attention  toagnc.  in  his  biennial  messages.  Ariz.,  Jour.y  1864  et  sea. 
Q  1875  he  complains  of  a  surplus  product  after  all  demand,  has  been  supplied. 
See  also  Land  Office  Rrports,  1864  e^  seq.;  Agric  Reports^  1869  et  scq.;  Hani' 
ikons  Resources,  81-90,  307-46,  301-70;  Hinton s  Hand-l)Ook,  168-243,  passim, 
273-307,  appen.  49;  Wlveelers Surveys,  iu.  573-4,  583-603;  Id.,  Reports,  1875, 
p.  121-9;  Id.,  1876,  p.  42-6;  Porter's  The  West,  Census  of  1S80,  p.  460; 
Hoflge's  Arizona,  42-56;  Conklins  Pict.  Ariz.,  116-28,  179-80;  Ariz.,  Htst.  (K 
4  Co.),  127-38,270-4;  OoddanVs  Where  to  Immigrate,  134-5;  Beadles  Western 
Wilds,  123-6;  Roberts'  With  die  Invader,  107-9. 

On  irrigation,  especially  the  eflbrts  to  encourage  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells,  for  which  the  legislature  off'ers  premiums,  see  Ariz.,  Acts,  1868,  p.  60; 
1873,  p.  61,  176-7;  1875,  p.  21;  Id.,  Jour.,  1873,  p.  42-3;  1875,  p.  36;  Id.,  ComjK 
L'lws,  501-4;  (J,  8.  Oovt  Doc.,  43d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Miscef.  Doc.  57;  Hin- 
ton s  Hand-book,  68-9;  Ariz,,  Hist,  (£.  &  Co.),  32,  282-4. 
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yet  for  the  most  part  unknown.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  in  the  introduction  of 
improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The 
best  ranges,  with  natural  water  supply,  are  already 
occupied,  but  by  means  of  an  artesian  supply,  for 
which  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  of  surface 
wells  and  windmills,  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  graz- 
ing land  may  be  utilized;  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
most  sections  agricultural  operations  can  never  en- 
croach greatly  on  the  ranges.  As  in  all  countries 
where  alfalfa  flourishes,  the  fattening  of  cattle  and 
hogs  on  the  valley  farms  also  promises  to  become 
profitable.  Apparently  the  exportation  of  meat  and 
wool  must  increase  rapidly,  becoming,  after — ^perhaps 
eventually  before — ^mining,  the  territory's  leading  in- 
dustry. ^^ 

A  sur\^cyor-general  for  Arizona  was  appointed  in 
1863,  and  made  a  report  on  the  country's  resources; 
but  in  18G4  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  New 
^Mexico  land  district,  whose  surveyor-general  made  a 
tour  \vith  sonic  estimates  and  suggestions,  selecting 
ail  initial  point  on  the  Gila  opposite  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River,  finally  adopted  as  fixing  the  base  line  and  me- 
ridian of  .Vrizona  surveys.  In  1867  a  land-ofiice  was 
created  at  Prescott,  but  the  territory  was  attached  to 

^^  Tho  lOth  U.  S.  census  gives  the  increase  of  live-stock  in  1870-80  as  fol- 
lows: value  (143,990-^1, 107,989,  cattle  3,007-01,843,  sheep  803-70,524,  horses 
3J5-0,71'8,  mules  aud  asses  401-801,  oxen  5^7-9o4,  milk-cows  908^9,156, 
swine  720-3,819,  product  of  wool  679-313,CC8  lbs.,  butter  800-61,817  lbs., 
cheese  14,500-18, «3u0  lbs.  Uamil ton's  statistics  for  1 033  are  as  follows:  Ya- 
vapai CO.,  cattle  75,000,  horses  6,000,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,000,  sheep  50,000; 
Pinia,  c.  75,000,  h.  6,000,  m.  2,000,  sw.  1,100,  slu  5,000;  Cochiae,  c.  70, COO, 
k  4,()00,  m.  3,000,  sw.  5^,  sIl  5,000;  Apache,  c  43,000,  h.  3,000,  m.  1,500, 

sw. ,  sh.  G00,000;  Graham,  c  20,000,  h.  4,C00,  m.  1,000,  sw.  5C0,  sh. 

10,000;  Pinal,  c.  25,000,  h.  2,000,  m.  1,000,  sw.  600,  sh.  3,500;  Gila,  c  15,000, 
h.  1,0;)0,  m.  800,  sw.  300,  sh.  3,000;  Maricopa,  c  8,000,  h.  5,000,  m.  1,500, 
sw.  7.(K)0,  sh.  1,500;  Mojave,  c  10,000,  h,  1,000,  m.  600,  sw.  200,  sh.  2,000; 

Yuma,  c.  5,0v)0,  h.  800,  m.  300,  sw.  200,  sh. ;  total,  catUe  346,000,  horses 

31.8.)0,  mules  13,600,  swine  11,400,  sheep  680,000;  ^-alue,  cattle,  at  $25  per 
head.  ^7.1\)0,000,  sheep  alwut  ^2,330,000,  wool  for  year  5,440,000  lbs.,  worth 
^1, 11K>, 8v)0  (not  includmg  ihe  wool  product  of  the  Navajos).  JlamiUon^s  Jif- 
*'iMn*<w,  256-88;  Arizona  t'^cmps,  11-20,  222;  Gov.'s  mess.,  etc,  in^ris..  Jour,; 
;Snn\-^f*n.  /»*t;x)rA-*;  Ariz.,  J/ist,  (E.  k  Co.),  139-43;  JVood  Brothers,  Llve-^Oock 
Moo  mtfU:  -N'(r/.  Comnu  of  Canlcmfn,  Proc,  12-13;  J£oyt*8  Ariz,,  MS.,  26; 
Tf,otn2^'^vi\H  L'jwo/thf  Farm,  82;  Porter's  Wai  Census,  460-1.  The  gov.,  in 
1879,  notes  Uanly  s  success  in  raising  Angora  goats  in  Mojave. 
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the  CaJifomla  surveying  district.  It  was  not  until 
18G8  that  a  beginning  of  surveys  was  made,  and  the 
work  was  continued  somewhat  slowly  from  that  year. 
In  1870  a  separate  district  was  created,  and  John 
Wasson  appointed  surveyor-general,  holding  the  office 
for  twelve  years.  The  Gila  district  was  created  in 
1873,  with  office  at  Florence,  removed  in  1882  to 
Tucson.  The  total  area  of  pubhc  land  surveyed  down 
to  1883  was  a  little  over  8,000,000  acres,  and  that 
disposed  of  by  the  various  methods  of  sale,  homestead, 
timber-culture  entry,  etc.,  was  about  270,000  acres." 

Mexican  land  grants  in  Arizona  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  being  all 
in  Pima  coimty  and  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1853.  Troubles  resulting  from  these 
claims  are  similar  to  those  arising  in  California, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Most  of  the  claims 
are  ooubtless  equitably  valid  and  will  eventually  be 
confirmed,  though  some  are  fraudulent.  Not  much  is 
known  of  them  in  detail,  though  since  1879  the  sur- 

^^Land  Office  Sevorts,  18G4  et  seq.,  inclading  annual  reports  of  the  sur- 
vey or-generaL     In  U,  8,  Govt  Doc,  47th  cong.  2d  seas.,  iC  Ex.  Doc.  72,  p. 
14o,  U  a  statement  of  the  lands  disposed  of  from  1872  to  1882  as  follows: 
3,837  acres  in  72,  6,700  in  73,  7,124  in  74,  9.034  in  75,  8,862  in  76,  52,600 
in  77,  63,535  in  78,  28,281  in  79,  17,067  in  '80,  19,203  in  '81,  21,156  in  '82, 
and  (ace.  to  Elliott  k  Co.)  33,878  in  '83.     Under  the  timber-culture  act  in 
1377-9,  the  entries  were  7,320  acres.     Possibly  the  total  of  surveys  should  be 
over  9,000,000,  as  there  are  in  each  set  of  annual  reports  two  or  three  con- 
flicting totals  which  might  perhaps  be  understood  if  life  were  a  little  longer. 
It  was  said  in  1830  that  the  5,800,000  acres  surveyed  included  nearlv  all  thid 
irrigable  agricutural  land;  13  military  reservations  in  1881  included  197,052 
acres,  ace.  to  a  newspaper  rdsumd  of  the  land-office  report  in  1886,  534,139 
acres  were  disposed  of  in  that  year.     The  peculiar  situation  of  large  portions 
of  the  farming  lands  in  narrow  strips  along  the  streams  added  greatly  to  the 
practical  difficulties  of  snrveyinff  by  the  rectangular  system,  one  instance  be- 
ing mentioned  in  which  one  claim  included  44  comers  1    The  lack  of  a  law, 
by  which  the  crazing  lands — valueless  in  tracts  of  100  acres— could  be  sur- 
veyed and  sold,  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  complaint.     The  timber 
lands  have  also  caused  some  trouble.     Tlie  territory  contains  a  broad  extent 
-^perhaps  15  or  20  thousand  sauare  miles — of  magnificent  forests,  but  these 
grow  on  mineral  and  mountain  land  useless  for  agricidture,  and  not  subject 
to  purchase  or  entry  under  the  laws.     In  1878,  uter  much  urging,  congress 
pasjed  an  act  permittin|^  i^e  cutting  of  timber  for  home  use,  except  by  rail- 
roads, on  U.  S.  minend  lands  in  Ariz.;  and  in  1873  the  legislature  forbade 
tlie  shipping  of  such  lumber  out  of  the  territory.  AHz.,  Ads,  1873,  p.  262. 
The  A.  a  P.  R.  R.  grant,  however,  opens  a  vast  lumbering  region;  ana  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  tiiat  the  country's  forests  are  to  be  an  iziportaa^  oloment  ol 
its  natural  wealth. 
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veyor-general  has  investigated  fourteen  of  them  or 
more,  and  recommended  them  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion.  This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government  has 
been  entirely  inexcusable,  as  the  matter  might  have 
been  easily  settled  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
lands  have  increased  in  value;  conflicting  interests 
have  come  into  existence;  probably  fraudulent  schemes 
have  been  concocted ;  and  even  a  hope  has  been  de- 
veloped that  all  the  Mexican  titles  might  be  defeated. 
Owners  have  no  real  protection  against  squatters, 
cannot  sell  or  make  improvements,  and  in  fact  have 
no  other  right  than  that  of  paying  taxes;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  rights  of  settlers  are  jeopardized 
by  possibly  invalid  claims,  and  a  generally  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  system  of  land  tenure  is  produced." 

^^  The  Land  Office  KeporU  contain  nearly  all  that  ia  known  about  this  anb- 

{'eoty  though  the  xiewapapen  have  something  to  say  about  it.  In  1865  the 
egislature  passed  a  law,  apparently  inoperatiye,  requiring  all  claims  to  be 
recorded  in  the  county  recorder  s  office  before  Jan.  1,  1866.  There  was  no 
national  law  on  the  Bubject  until  1870,  when  the  surveyor-gen.  was  required 
by  act  of  coiigrcHs  to  investigate  the  titles  and  report  to  congress  for  the  final 
iiisuiiig  of  patents.  But  no  definite  instructions  were  issued  or  means  fur- 
nisheil  uiitu  1877,  and  tlie  investigation  was  not  begun  till  1879,  though  the 
survoyor-gen.  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  the  matter,  at  the  same 
time  duclaring  his  inability  to  do  juMtice  to  the  subject,  and  recommending 
the  creation  of  a  commission,  or  the  devising  of  some  other  means  of  prompt 
action.  In  1S75,  however,  an  act  was  passed,  on  the  governor  s  recommen- 
dation, authorizing  patents  for  small  tracts  occupied  by  ^Icx.  claimants  in  the 
Sti  Cruz  valley,  on  proof  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land-office 
that  these  tracts  had  been  occupied  for  20  years  by  claimants  or  their  ances- 
tors. Zahrukie^a  Land  Laws,  suppL  1877,  p.  75;  Gotrmors  Menu.,  1873.  I 
suppose  that  some  of  these  patents  were  issued,  though  I  have  found  no 
record  of  the  fact.  Meanwhile  also,  in  1873-4,  corresp.  was  had  with  Mex. 
national  authorities,  and  R.  C.  Hopkins  was  sent  to  Mex.  and  Gua<lalajara, 
with  a  view  to  find  records  of  the  Arizona  erants;  but  none  were  found — in 
Mexico  In^cause  Ariz,  had  belonged  to  the  Provincias  Intemas,  and  in  Gua- 
dalajara because  most  of  the  records  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  U,  S.  Goti 
Doc,  4.'Ul  coug.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Doc  3.  The  claims  favorably  reported  by 
Surv.-gcn.  Wasson  in  1879-82  were  as  follows:  S.  Rafael  del  Valle,  4  leagues, 
(Jamon  brothers;  Tumacdcori  and  Calabazas,  11  1.,  Sykesand  Currey;  S.  Jose 
8(moita,  1|  1.,  Alsua;  S.  Jgnacio  de  la  Canoa,  4  1.,  Maishet  al.;  Arivaca,  2  L, 
PoMton  and  Ainza;  S.  Juan  Boquillas  y  Nogales,  41.,  Howanl  and  Hearst; 
Los  Nogales  dc  Klias,  2  L,  Oamon  and  Llias;  umiamed  small  tracts  of  4-o00 
acres,  Utero  et  al.;  Buena  Vista,  4  L,  Maish  and  Driscoll;  Rancho  de  Mar- 
tinez, small  tract,  Martinez  et  aL  Those  rejected  as  fraudulent  were  Paso 
de  Alg(>done8,  5  1.,  Colorado  comp.;  and  £11  Sopori,  31  L,  Soi>ori  Land  Ca; 
while  S.  Ignacio  Babocomari,  81.,  Perrin  et  al.;  and  S.  Rafael  de  la  Zanja, 
16  L,  Romero  et  al.,  were  cut  down  from  the  area  claimed  to  tliat  granteiL 
In  the  report  of  1SS2  it  is  stated  that  most  claims  were  not  presenteil  at  all, 
holders  of  valid  ones  being  confident  they  must  l)e  finally  confirmed,  and 
others  not  desiring  investigation.     Probably  more  have  been  investigated 
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Manufacturing  industries  in  Arizona  call  for  no 
special  mention  in  an  historical  work,  being  confined  to 
a  few  establishments,  chiefly  flouring  and  lumber  mills, 
for  the  partial  supply  of  territorial  needs.  Future 
developments  will  naturally  be  limited  for  a  long  time 
by  home  requirements,  most  of  which  may  eventually 
be  supplied ;  yet  with  the  growth  of  stock-raising  it 
would  appear  that  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
leather  goods  should  assume  larger  proportions;  and 
doubtless  other  industries  will  in  time  produce  articles 
for  export.^*  Commerce  may  be  disposed  of  for  the  most 
part  as  summarily.  The  territory's  trade  has  consisted 
of  the  bringing  from  abroad  and  the  distributing  to 
towns  and  camps  of  the  various  supplies  required. 
Each  settlement  has  its  shops  for  the  supply  of  local 
demands,  and  each  of  the  dozen  larger  centres  its 
wholesale  establishments,  whence  goods  are  hauled  in 
all  directions.  In  these  establishments,  some  of  them 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  many  a  fortune  has 
been  made.  There  are  no  available  statistics  of  value 
or  interest,  except  in  local  phases  of  the  subject,  for 
which  I  have  no  space.  The  great  question  has 
always  been  one  of  transportation  routes  and  rates, 
and  tlie  latter  have  been  invariably  high,  with  the 
natural  result  of  excessive  prices.  Before  the  build- 
ing of  the  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  south,  a 
considerable   amount  of  freight  was   brought  in  at 

gince  1882.  A  search  of  the  archives  in  Son.  and  Chih.  is  recommended,  not 
only  ou  account  of  the  Ariz,  grants,  but  in  view  of  '  manifest  destiny '  farther 
south.  No  patents  have  been  granted  so  far  as  I  know,  and  difficulties  will 
probably  be  permitted  to  assume  still  larger  proportions  before  the  matter  is 
settled.  Hinton,  Hand-book^  303,  points  out  the  facts  that  while  sec.  5  of 
the  Gadsden  treaty  reiinacts  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalu^ 
Hidab^o,  yet  sec.  6  provides  that  no  titles  shall  be  valid  unless  recorded  in 
the  Mcx.  archives.  Also,  that  a  Mex.  law  of  1853,  repealed  in  1855,  declared 
invaliil  all  OTants  by  states  and  territories.  Therefore,  the  Ariz,  grants  must, 
he  thinks,  oe  defeated.  Evidently  there  are  legal  quibbles  enough  on  wluch 
to  found  such  action  if  the  U.  S.  govt  cares  to  en^ge  in  that  kind  of  business. 
*•  Statistics  of  manuf.  showing  increase  in  1870-80,  from  10th  U.  S.  cen- 
nis:  no.  of  estab.  18-66,  capital  ^15O,70O-$272,600,  employes  84-220,  wages 
|i5,580^11 1,180,  pro<lucts  $185,410-$61 8,365,  raw  material  $110,0aa-$380,. 
023.  Of  ihe  estab.,  13  were  saw-mills,  8  flour-milh,  2  butter  and  cheese,  1 
brickyard.  There  are  also  some  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  tobacco  and 
cigar  factoriea. 
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times  by  mule-teams  from  the  terminus  of  the  Denver 
railroad,  from  Austin,  Texas,  by  way  of  Mesilla,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  through 
Sonora  from  Guaymas;  while  there  was  frequent  agi- 
tation of  a  project  to  open  a  route  from  Tucson  to  the 
nearer  port  of  Libertad  on  the  gulf;  but  the  bulk  of 
all  freight  came  in  te^ims  across  the  desert  from  San 
Francisco  via  Los  Angeles,  or  by  the  gulf  and  Colo- 
rado River  in  boata  But  the  railroads  gave  the  whole- 
sale trade  mainly  to  the  eastern  cities,  and  destroyed, 
for  the  most  part,  the  prominence  of  Yuma  as  a  dis- 
tributing centre  in  favor  of  Tucson  and  other  inland 
stations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  flourishing 
branch  of  Arizona  commerce  has  been  an  extensive 
contraband  trade  with  Sonora,  a  large  part  of  that 
territory's  supply  of  dry  goods  being  smuggled  across 
the  line  from  Tucson.  According  to  the  census,  591 
persons  in  Arizona  were  engaged  in  trade  in  1870, 
and  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  3,252.^' 

"  Hinton  give^  the  most  complete  details  on  routes  of  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. In  the  early  years  there  was  much  agitation  of  projects  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Colorado;  but  very  little  was  ever  done.  The  begin- 
ning of  »team  navigation  has  been  noted  elsewhere.  Down  to  1871-2  sainng 
ves^sols  plied  irregiilarly  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  freight  was  towed  in 
barges  by  small  steamers  up  to  Yuma  and  Hanlyville.  Subsequently,  the 
Col.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  ran  a  line  of  steamers  regularly  from  S.  F.  to  Yuma. 
Ho<lge,  Ariz.f  210,  ffives  the  amount  of  freight  brought  to  Y'uma  in  1875  as 
over  4,r)00  tons,  ana  exports  as  over  10,000  tons,  the  largest  item  beine  hitles. 
On  tlie  efforts  and  explorations  of  1864-70,  including  the  oi)erations  of  Capt. 
S.  Adams,  sco  Ariz.f  Acfjt^  1804,  p.  79;  18G5,  p.  73,  77-8;  1806,  p.  61;  /</., 
Jour.,  1804,  p.  161-2;  \S(M),  p.  43;  17.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  38th  cong.  2d  sess..  H. 
Mis.  Doc  17,  142,  153;  Ropt  Sec.  War,  865-6;  4l3t  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  281;  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  17;  41st  cons.  3<l  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  12;  42d  cong. 
Ist  sess.,  U.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.  166;  43d  cong.  Ist 
sess.,  H,  Jour.,  p.  1257;  H.  Ex.  Doc  154;  44th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Rept  624; 
56th  cong.  3^1  sess.,  vol.  xvL,  pt  1,  p.  842;  U.  S.  Rept  Chief  of  Emjin.,  1868, 
p.  1188-96;  Jliu/fA  Srni}}^,  Ariz.,  I  105-6,  120,  125,  239,  268;  v.  141;  Id., 
S.  iHeqo,  i.  203^10,  213;  ii.  193;  Ariz.  Scraps,  437-i3;  il?.  F.  Times,  Nov.  6, 
17,  1866;  March  23,  April  15,  May  11,  Sept.  28,  Oct  15,  16,  18,  Nov.  2,  18, 
1867. 

In  large  partions  of  the  territory  the  natural  roads  are  excellent,  so  far  at 
least  as  gratfe  is  concerned,  stage  routes  being  practicable  wherever  watering- 
places  can  be  found.  Many  good  mountain  roads  have  also  been  construct^ 
from  time  to  time,  as  mining  and  military  needs  have  demanded.  The  legis- 
lature from  year  to  year  incorj)orate4i  many  road  companies;  but  only  com- 
paratively few  of  the  enterprises  were  carried  out.  At  each  session  of 
congress  also  various  mail  routes  were  opened;  but  for  a  long  time  the  mails 
were  carried  on  hor8el>ack.  In  his  message  of  1866  the  gov.  states  that  there 
is  not  a  stage  running  in  the  territory.     Indian  hostilities  naturally  interfered 
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With  two  of  the  great  transcontinental  lines  passing 
through  the  territory  from  east  to  west,  and  a  connect- 
ing line  to  Guaymas  on  the  gulf,  Arizona  is  in  a  sense, 
for  so  new  a  region,  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
Branch  roads  in  several  directions  are  urgently 
needed,  and  some  of  these  have  been  or  are  being  con- 
structed. The  complicated  history  of  the  main  lines 
pertains  but  very  slightly  to  Arizona,  though  the  mili- 
tary necessities  and  prospective  resources  of  that 
territory  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  little 
influence  in  favor  of  their  construction.  Therefore 
that  history  is  not  given  here,  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  chronicle  the  hopes  and  fears  and  rumors 
respecting  routes  current  for  many  years  among  the 
people  on  this  vital  matter.  Early  surveys,  by  which 
the  practicability  of  the  routes  by  the  25th  and  32d 
parallels  was  ascertained,  have  been  recorded.  From 
1864  the  subject  was  always  under  discussion,  and  vari- 
ous projects  took  more  or  less  definite  shape ;  but  there 
was  a  broad  region  to  be  crossed  before  the  iron  road 
should  even  approach  Arizona.  In  1866  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  was  chartered  with  a  land  grant  on  the 
35th  parallel,  but  no  western  progress  was  made.  In 
1870-1  this  company  was  reorganized,  making  some 
show  of  active  work ;  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  was 

seriously  vnih  the  mails  and  stases;  but  progress  was  constant,  if  not  so 
rapid  as  the  people  desired,  and  before  18/0  the  service  was  tolerably  com- 
plete. The  main  stage  line  corresponded  with  the  overland  route  of  1859-61 
from  Los  Angeles,  via  Yuma  and  Tucson  to  Mesilla,  N.  Mex.  Another  line 
was  from  Yuma  to  Wickenburs  and  Prescott,  connecting  with  others  to 
Alburquerque  in  the  east  and  Mojave  in  the  west.  At  times,  however,  the 
Prescott  staffe  left  the  Cal.  route  west  of  the  Colorado,  crossing  at  Ehrenbers. 
A  line  from  Tucson  afforded  communication  with  Sonora.  £i  the  railroads 
approached,  of  course  the  stage  lines  were  constantly  changed,  until  the  sys- 
tein  became  one  of  comparatively  short  routes  from  R.  R.  stations  to  the 
various  towns  and  districts.  The  most  important  have  been  those  from  the 
A  &  P.  to  Prescott,  from  the  S.  P.  to  Phoenix,  Florence,  Globe,  and  Graham 
Co.  in  the  north,  and  to  Tombstone  in  the  south.  B.  C.  "iruman  was  sent  to 
Ariz,  as  mail  agent  in  18C7.  The  subject  of  mails  and  stages  was  naturally 
in  all  years,  and  especially  in  early  times,  one  of  great  popular  interest  to 
Arizonans,  and  therefore  I  find  in  public  doc.,  newsi)aper8,  etc.,  a  bulky  mass 
of  data;  but  I  have  no  space  to  chronicle  details,  ana  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
aary  to  present  even  the  latest  catalogue  of  routes,  mail  statistics,  etc.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  P.  M.  general  contain  most  that  Ib  essential  on  this 
matter. 
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omamzed  to  reach  San  Di^o  bf  the  Gfla  route,  with 
ihn" 


a  land  grant  like  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in- 
cluding the  alternate  sections  for  a  width  of  80  miles 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Arisona  from  east  to 
west  For  a  few  years  from  1872  Ariasonans  be^ 
lieved  their  nulroad  future  assured  from  this  source ; 
but  financial  obstacles  proved  insuperable,  and  Scott's 
line  never  reached  the  eastern  line  of  the  territory. 
In  1877,  however,  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Cali- 
fornia WM  completed  to  the  Arisona  line  at  Tuma, 
and  in  the  following  years,  not  without  some  serious 
complications  with  the  rival  company,  was  rapidly 
contmued  eastward,  reaching  Tucson  m  1880,  and  in 
1881  effecting  a  junction  witii  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fd  road  at  Deming,  New  Mexico.  Prac- 
tically by  the  latter  company  the  Sonora  road,  con- 
necting Guaymas  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Benson,  was  completed  in  1882 ;  and  the  company  is 
accredited  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  through- 
line  to  Guaymas,  by  building  a  new  road  from  Deming 
to  Benson  or  Fairbanks.  Meanwhile  the  completion 
of  the  Atchison  line  down  the  Rio  Grande  valley  en- 
abled the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  resume  operations  in 
the  west,  and  in  1880-3  this  road  was  completed  from 
Isleta  to  the  Colorado  at  the  Needles,  connecting  there 
witli  the  California  Southern.  As  all  these  roads  were 
built,  so  they  have  been  operated  without  any  special 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Arizona;  yet  they  have 
necessarily — even  as  masters  instead  of  servants  of 
the  people,  as  they  should  be — been  immensely  bene- 
ficial to  the  territory.^® 

^^Afotcry'g  Ariz,  and  SonorOy  217-31,  gives  a  sood  idea  of  the  R.  R.  sitoa- 
tion  in  1863-4.  lu  the  govemor^s  messages  to  uie  legislatore  may  be  fonmd 
a  i^sume  of  progress  and  prospects  from  time  to  time.  Newspaper  files  of 
Arizona  and  Cul.,  many  clipping  from  which  are  found  in  Sayew*  Scrtrnt, 
contain  a  large  amount  of  R.  R.  mformation  and  rumor.  For  incorporatioa 
and  BuUaidied  to  railroaiis  in  the  territory,  with  some  slight  attempts  by  the 
legislature  to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  see  .-Im.,  Arts,  1864,  p.  25-7,  51-3; 
lb65.  p.  45-7.  78;  A/.,  Jour.,  1865,  p.  4»-50,  216-17;  Id,,  Acts,  1879,  p.  42-60; 
L/.,  LitiCM,  1881,  p.  80,  118,  133;  1883,  p.  61-5,  137,  150-5,  160-71,  221-3. 
244-:>l,  423-6. 

On  most  of  the  branch  roads  incorporated,  no  work  has  ever  been  done. 
The  Ariz.  Copper  Co.  has  built  a  narrow-gauge  road  of  71  miles  from  Lords- 
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The  importance  of  education  has  been  realized  in 
Arizona  from  the  beginning.  In  early  years,  the 
sisters  of  St  Joseph  maintained  a  small  but  useful 
school  at  Tucson.  The  first  legislature  of  1864  not 
only  provided  in  the  code  for  the  establishing  of  com- 
mon schools  when  needed,  but  appropriated  small 
sums  for  the  mission  school  at  Bac,  and  for  public 
schools  at  the  larger  towns.  Prescott  alone  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  appropriation,  maintaining  a  private 
school  in  1865.  But  no  progress  was  made  for  years. 
In  1871  the  governor  announced  that  with  1,923  chil- 
dren Arizona  had  not  a  single  public  school,  though 
1868  is  generally  given  as  the  date  when  the  first  was 
founded,  because  in  that  year  was  passed  an  *'act  to 
establish  public  schools,"  levying  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on 
each   hundred  dollars,  and  creating  a  board  of  edu- 

bnrg,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  to  their  mines  at  Clifton.  On  a  road  from 
Tacson  to  Globe  a  few  miles  have  been  graded,  the  line  receiving  a  subsidy  of 
fSOO.OOO  from  Pima  co.  A  road  is  also  projected  from  Tucson  up  the  Sta 
Cruz  to  Calabazas,  connecting  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  by  a  direct  line  with  the  Guay- 
mas  road;  and  another  from  Tucson  to  Port  Lobos  on  the  gulf  in  Sonora. 
Roads  from  Maricopa  to  Phoenix,  and  from  Casa  Grande  to  Florence  and  Silver 
King,  are  talked  of  and  needed.  A  line  to  connect  Tombstone  with  one  of  the 
main  lines  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future;  or  perhaps  the 
Atchison  extension  may  touch  Tombstone  on  its  way  to  Fairbanks.  In  the 
north  the  Central  Ariz.  R.  R.  Co.  is  building  a  road  from  the  A.  &  P.  at  a 
point  near  Ash  Fork  southward.  Some  30  miles  have  been  completed,  and 
the  road  is  expected  to  reach  Prescott  early  in  1887.  A  branch  is  to  be  built 
to  Jerc»me;  and  the  road  is  to  be  continued  down  the  Agua  Fria  to  Phoenix. 
Among  other  possibilities  are  a  road  from  Flagstaff  on  the  A.  &  P.,  through 
the  lumber  region  to  Globe  and  Benson,  and  an  extension  of  the  Cal.  Southern 
from  the  Needles  to  Wickenburg,  Phoenix,  and  Florence.  Predictions  re- 
specting these  projected  roads  are  very  hazardous;  but  if  the  county  is  to 
prosper,  many  branch  roads  must  and  will  be  built. 

The  telegraph  was  talked  of  from  1866,  but  nothing  was  done  until  1873, 
when  with  an  appropriation  from  congress,  and  primarily  for  military  purposes, 
a  line  was  constructed  from  S.  Diego  to  Yuma,  and  thence  to  Prescott  and 
Tucson,  being  in  a  few  years  extended  to  all  the  military  posts  and  to  Sta  F^. 
Three  successive  appropriations  amounted  to  $120,000;  and  before  the  R.  R. 
reached  Yuma  in  187/  there  were  about  1,000  miles  of  wire  in  operation 
within  the  territory.  This  military  telegraph  was  regarded  as  an  especial 
benefit  to  Ariz.,  as  the  rates  were  much  lower  than  on  corporation  lines. 
Western  Union  wires  were  however  added,  and  to  some  extent  substituted, 
on  the  completion  of  the  R.  R. ;  and  there  are  some  private  or  mininff  co. 
Imes  in  operation.  See  gov.'s  messages,  1864-71,  1875,  1877;  U.  8.  0<nt  Doc, 
42d  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Jour.  305,  445;  Sen.  Doc.  14;  3d  sess.,  Sen.  Doc. 
12;  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  204,  232,  270;  2d  sess.,  Rept  Sec.  War, 
i  105-6;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  217-27,  oeing  a  sta- 
tistical table;  see  also  Ariz,  and  CaL  newspapers,  especially  of  1873;  Hamil' 
Ms  Besamrcea,  129;  HhUm*8  Hand  book,  31^-19;  HodgeU  Ark,,  2l^U;  ElUoU 
4  Co.,  317. 
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cation,  with  the  governor  and  probate  judges  as  ex- 
officio  territorial  and  county  superintendents.  Gov- 
ernor Safford,  particularly,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  in  this  direction ;  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made  by  1873;  and  from  the  close  of  the  Apache 
wars,  progress  was  rapid.  A  new  act  was  passed  in 
1875,  mcreasing  the  tax  to  15  cents,  and  requiring  a 
county  tax  of  35  cents — subsequently  increased  to  50 
cents — and  making:  school  attendance  compulsory, 
though  this  proved  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter. 
Various  supplemental  acts  were  passed  from  session 
to  session;  and  in  1883  a  new  school  law  was  framed, 
under  which  M.  H.  Sherman  became  superintendent 
Still  another  law,  with  no  very  radical  changes,  was 
enacted  in  1885,  and  in  that  year  R.  L.  Long  became 
superintendent.  The  system  seems  fully  equal  to 
that  in  other  states  and  territories,  and  the  schools  are 
reported  as  prosperous.  As  in  all  new  territories, 
children  in  the  more  remote  districts  are  inadequately 
provided  for;  but  in  all  the  towns  there  are  commo- 
dious school  buildings  and  competent  teachers.  ^^ 

»»  School  statistics  of  188*2  show  98  districts,  126  teachers,  10,283  school 
children,  and  value  of  school-houses  $116,750.  The  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers is  l?7r)  per  month.  The  territorial  apportionment  of  1884  was  ^,096,  or  86 
centd  for  each  of  9,370  scholars.  County  taxes  for  schools  amount  to  about 
$100,000.  A  uniform  series  of  text-books  has  been  used  since  1882.  The 
percentage  of  persons  unable  to  read,  .135  in  1880,  is  large,  but  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  Mox.  population.  There  are  as  yet  no  institutions  for  a  higher 
education,  though  there  are  a  dozen  private  schools.  In  1SG4-5  provision 
was  made  for  a  university  and  regents  were  appointed,  but  nothing  was 
accomplished.  In  1881  congress  granted  72  sections  of  govt  land  for  a  univ., 
which  were  selected  in  the  tiniber  region  of  the  S.  Francisco  Mountiiins. 
Finally,  in  18S5,  an  act  waa  passed  by  the  legislature  to  organize  such  an  in- 
stitution at  or  near  Tucson,  with  6  regents,  including  the  gov  and  aupt  ex 
officio.  A  loan  of  $25,000  was  authorized  on  condition  of  Pima  co.  gi^nng 
40  acres  of  land.  What  prospects  of  success  this  enteri)ri»e  may  have,  I  do 
not  know.  The  school  law  in  its  final  form  may  be  found  in.  Ariz.,  Laips,  13th 
peas.,  138-70.  Complete  information  on  the  progress  of  schools,  etc.,  is  given 
in  the  governor's  messages,  in  A  riz,.  Jour.,  18G4  et  seq. ;  A riz.,  AcU  (and  Liucn), 
18(>4  et  seq.;  i'.  S.  Comnii^oner  qf  E^iw.  Rejxyrts,  1869et8e<|. ;  U.  S.  Ceit- 
sm,  9th  and  10th,  1870-80;  U.  S.  Statutes,  46th  cong.  3d  sess.,  326;  U.  S. 
(fort  Dor.,  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  83;  see  also  Ariz  ,  HifL  (E.  &  Co.), 
147-9;  Hamilton  s  Jiemurces,  247-51;  HiiUon  8  Hand-book,  378;  Hothje's  Ariz.^ 
19l>-9;  HoyVs  Ariz.,  MS.,  5-7;  SaffonVa  Arizona,  in  S.  F.  SpirU  of  the  Times^ 
Dec.  25,  1877;  Ariz.  Srmps,  57;  11  ayes  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  10;  vi.  91,  206. 

Provision  was  ma<le  by  the  first  legislature  in  1864  for  a  territorial  library 
at  the  capital,  to  contain  miscellaneous  as  well  as  law  books;  through  the  in- 
fluence of  McCormick,  a  considerable  quantity  of  books  was  obtained  from 
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the  eftst,  as  a  banning;  and  the  journals  of  the  earlv  sessions  contain  cata- 
logues of  the  collection.  According  to  the  governor  s  message  of  1877,  the 
library  then  contained  2,200  vols,  worth  $8,200.  Respecting  the  status  of 
this  institution  in  recent  years,  I  have  found  no  information. 

The  library  was  to  have  a  '  historical  department '  for  the  especial  perser- 
vation  of  all  written  and  printed  matter  pertaining  to  the  territory.  When- 
ever the  accumulation  of  MS.  was  sufficient  for  a  vol.  of  200  p.,  it  was  to 
be  published  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  same  time  an  Historical  Society 
was  organized  and  chartered.  A  few  years  later  this  society  and  a  Pioneer 
Association  had  united  and  opened  a  library  and  reading-room  at  Prescott; 
but  in  the  bloody  ordeal  through  which  Ariz,  was  called  to  pass,  all  these 
praiseworthy  enterprises  come  to  nausht.  At  the  be^nning  of  1884,  how- 
ever,  a  new  Pioneer  Society  was  organized,  which,  I  thmk,  still  exists,  with 
some  prospects  of  useftdness.  Ariz.  Hist,  Soc.,  Charter,  etc.,  Prescott,  1864, 
12mo,  16  p.;  Id.,  Comp.  Laws,  641;  Hototll  Code,  171;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz,, 
iL  38-9,  120;  Hoyt's  Ariz.,  MS.,  3-4;  Sac  Record-Union,  Feb.  2,  1884. 

The  various  secret  and  other  societies  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc.,  are 
firmly  established  in  most  of  the  Arizona  towns;  and  a  very  good  account  of 
such  organizations  is  found  in  the  work  of  Elliott  &  Co.  Hamilton,  Reaourcea, 
p.  251-3,  and  K  &  Co.,  p.  151-3,  give  church  statistics,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  25  churches  in  the  territory,  of  which  the  catholics — under  J. 
B.  Salpointe  as  bishop  of  Tucson — have  8,  the  methodists — with  G.  H.  Adams 
as  president  of  the  mission — 6,  baptists  4,  presb}rterians  3,  congrecationalists 
2,  and  episcopalians  9,  besides  the  Mormon  churches  on  the  Colorado  Chi- 
qaito,  Gila,  and  Salt  River.  The  figures  given  represent  church  buildings, 
but  the  different  associations  do  some  missionary,  charitable,  and  Sunday- 
school  work  in  other  settlements.  There  are  also  some  reli^ous  exercises — 
both  Christian  and  aboriginal — on  the  different  Ind.  reservations.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  only  4  churches,  worth  $24,000.  The  finest 
edifice  is  the  old  mission  church  at  Bac,  where  services  are  held  every  Sunday. 

A  list  of  Arizona  newspapers  in  1884  is  given  by  Elliott  &  Co.  as  follows: 
PhcHnix  (D.  and  W.)  Ariz.  Ocaxtte,  from  '80,  H.  H.  McNeil,  editor.  Phoenix 
(D.  and  W.)  Herald,  from  79,  N.  A.  Morford,  ed.  Phoenix  (W.)  Union,  from 
*83,  Aguirre  &  C^lis,  ed.  Phoenix  (W.)  Mercurio,  from  '84,  F.  T.  Ddvila,  ed. 
Clifton  (W.)  Clarion,  from  '83,  D.  L.  Sayre,  ed.  Tucson  (D.  and  W.)  Citisxn, 
from  70,  W.  W.  Hayward,  ed.  Tucson  (W.)  Mining  Index,  from  '83,  G.  W. 
Barter,  ed.  Tucson  (D.  and  W.)  Star,  from  77,  L.  C.  Hushes,  ed.  Tucson 
(W.)  Zitw  Stock  Journal,  from  '84,  Cameron,  ed.  Tucson  (W.)  Fronterizo,  from 
78,  C.  I.  Velasco,  ed.  Tucson  (W.)  Ariz.  Methodist,  from  '81,  Geo.  H. 
Adiams,  ed.  Quijotoa  (W.)  Prospector,  from  '84,  H.  Brook,  ed.  Globe  (W.) 
Ariz.  Silver  Belt,  from  78,  A.  H.  Hackney,  ed.  Prescott  (D.  and  W.)  Ariz. 
Journal,  from  72,  J.  C.  Martin,  ed.  Prescott  (D.  and  W. )  Courier,  from  '82, 
J.  H.  Marion,  ed.  Prescott  (D.  and  W.)  .4nz.  Miner,  from  '64,  W.  O.  CNeU, 
ed.  Flagstaff  (W.)  Champion,  from  '83,  A.  K  Fay,  ed.  Tombstone  (D.  and 
W.)  Epitaph,  from  '80,  C.  D.  Reppy,  ed.  Benson  (W.)  Herald,  from  '83,  W. 
A-  Nash,  ed.  Florence  (W.)  Ariz.  Enterprise,  from  '80,  L.  F.  Weedin,  ed. 
8t  John  (W.)  Orion  Era,  from  '83,  M.  P.  Romney,  ed.  St  John  (W.)  Apache 
Chitf,  from  '84,  Geo.  A.  McCarter,  ed.  Mineral  Park  (W. )  Mojave  Co.  Miner, 
from  '82,  J.  J.  Hyde,  ed.  Yuma  (W.)  Arte  Sentinel,  from  71,  J.  W.  Dor- 
rington,  ed.  Holbrook  (W.)  Times,  from  '84,  H.  Reed,  ed.  Wilcox  (W.) 
Sulphur  Vol.  News,  from  '84,  Montague,  ed.  Several  otherpapers,  suspended 
before  '84,  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  oldest  was  the 
Arixonian,  pub.  at  Tubac  and  Tucson,  in  1858-9.  The  pioneer  press  used  for 
this  paper  was  later  used  for  the  Tombstone  Nugget,  ana  was  rendered  worth- 
less by  one  of  the  fires,  ace  to  K  &  Co.  The  Mineral  Park  Miner  of  Aug.  30, 
"85,  mentions  the  Casa  Grande  Voice  of  Ariz.,  Phoenix  Territorial  Chronicle, 
(me  at  Kingman,  and  another  at  Nogales,  making  28  at  that  date.  See  also 
PetOngilVs  Newsp.  Dir.,  197  et  seq.;  Barter's  Dir.  Tucson,  1881,  p.  38-9;  Pae. 
Coast  Dir.,  1871-3,  p.  154-5;  Tucson  D.  Citizen,  Oct.  14,  1880;  S.  F.  Bulletin^ 
Feb.  6,  1882. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ARIZONA. 

1864-1887. 

CouMTT   Map — Apachx   Cknnmr'-CoAL,  Lits-stock,   aitd   Mormons — 9t 
John  and  Holbrook— Yavapai— Minks  of  Gold  and  Silvkr — Crnr 

OF     PRESCOTT — MoJAVE    AND    PaH-UtE — MiNING    DISTRICTS — MINERAL 

Park — Yuma — Ck>LORADo  Bottom — Gold  Placers — Hot  Deserts — 
Yuma  Cmr  and  .  Euren berg — Pima— A  Land  of  Bistort  and  Tra< 
DiTioN—PAPAGUERi A— Tucson  the  Metropolis — Quuotoa — Cochise — 
Land  of  the  Chiricahuas — Mineral  Wealth — ^Tombstonx»  Bisbeb^ 
Benson,  and  Willgox — New  Counties  of  the  Gila  Vallet — Mari- 
copa— Farms  and  Canals — Ph<enix — Pinal  County — Mining  and 
Agricclture  —  Florence  —  Casa  Grande  —  Gila  County  —  Globe — 
Graham  County — Grazing  Lands  and  Copper  Mines — Pueblo  Viejo 
Valley — Solomonville  and  Clifton. 

A  MAP  showing  the  county  boundaries,  as  accurately 
as  is  possible  on  a  small  scale,  is  given  on  the  next 
page.  Apache  county,  so  named  from  the  Indian 
tribe,  or  perhaps  immediately  from  the  fort,  has  an 
area  of  20,940  square  miles,  ranking  second  in  extent. 
It  was  created  from  Yavapai  by  act  of  1879  and  cur- 
tailed in  1881  by  the  cutting-off  of  that  part  of  Gra- 
hau)  between  the  Black  and  Gila  rivers.  The  county 
scat  was  originally  at  Snowflake,  but  was  moved  to 
Spnngcrville  in  1880,  and  to  St  John  in  1881.  That 
portion  north  of  latitude  35**,  or  of  the  railroad,  is  a 
region  of  plateaux  and  mesas  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  peaks  rising  to  nearly 
twice  those  heights.  The  few  streams  run  in  deep 
canons  and  are  dry  in  summer,  and  though  the  plateau 
produces  good  grass,  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
valueless  for  agricultural  purposes.     Here,  however, 
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are  immense  coal  deposits,  which  are  sure  to  assume 
great  ralue  in  time.  The  northern  portion  is  covered 
by  the  Moqui  and  Navajo  Indian  reservations,  having 
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practically  no  white  inhabitants.  The  Moqui  towns 
and  the  ruins  of  Chelly  Cafion  are  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States;  Fort  Defiance  is  the  oldest  post  in  the  county ; 
and  the  famous  'diamond-fields,'  of  1872  are  to  be 
found — on  the  maps — in  the  extreme  north.     South 
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of  the  railroad  the  county  is  well  watered  by  the 
Colorado  Chiquito  and  its  branches,  supporting  a 
population  of  nearly  6,000,  a  prominent  element  be- 
ing the  Mormons,  numbering  about  3,000,  and  whose 
occupation  dates  from  1876-7.  Besides  the  grazing 
and  farming  lands,  there  are  valuable  forests  of  pine. 
The  extreme  south,  about  Fort  Apache,  is  included 
in  the  San  CArlos,  or  White  Mountisiin,  Indian  reser- 
vation. St  John,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  village 
of  over  1,000  inhabitants,  with  two  newspapers;  and 
Holbrook  on  the  railroad,  with  a  population  of  about 
500  and  one  newspaper,  is  the  distributing  point  for 
all  the  county.* 

Yavapai  county,  so  named  from  the  Indian  tribe, 
was  one  of  the  four  original  counties  created  by  the 
first  legislature  of  1 864.  At  that  time  it  included  over 
half  of  the  whole  territory — all  north  of  the  Gila  and 
east  of  the  meridian  of  113*  20';  and  it  still  comprises 
more  than  one  fourth,  with  an  area  of  about  28,000 
square  miles.*     North  of  latitude  35^  or  of  the  rail- 

^  The  successive  county  changes  have  been  noticed  in  chap,  xxi.,  in  connec* 
tion  with  legislative  proceedings;  so  also  the  Ind.  resen-ations,  coal-tieUls, 
Mormons,  and  some  other  topics  in  other  chapters.  Census  statistics  of  1880 
are  as  follows:  pop.  5,283;  by  towns,  St  John  546,  Springerville  364,  Snow- 
flake  275,  Brigham  City  191,  Walker  165,  Sunset  161,  Woodruff  66;  no.  of 
farms  96,  value  $62,596,  implements,  etc.,  $4,384,  produce  $63,960;  crops, 
barley  20,761  bush.,  wheat  H,075,  com  4,368,  oats  564;  improved  land  5,«)9 
acres;  horses  665,  mules  and  asses  72,  oxen  440,  cows  1,693,  cattle  3,857, 
sheep  30,606,  swine  96;  wool  86,681  lbs.,  butter  5,742  lbs.,  cheese  94,85  lbs., 
value  of  live-stock  $123,992;  assessment  $600,000,  tax  $15,570.  HamUton's 
Stat,  for  1882-3  are,  pop.  6.816,  St  John  1,200,  Holbrook  500  (200  ace.  to  R 
A,  Co.);  land  under  cultivation  13,000  acres,  cattle 43,000,  horses  3,000,  mules 
1,500,  sheep  600,000;  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  1884  $1,090,000. 

The  stock  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  late  years.  £.  &  Co.  state  that 
the  Mormon  settlements  have  been  nearly  abandoned  on  account  of  alkali  in 
the  soil.  The  St  John  paiMjrs  are  the  Ap<iche  Chi^  and  Orion  Era^  the  latter 
a  Mormon  organ;  at  Holbrook  is  published  the  Times.  Near  Holbrook  are 
extensive  petritietl  forests.  Winslow  is  a  new  railroad  to\ni  in  the  east,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  old  Brigham  City.     £ben  Stanley  of  la,  a  soldier  in 


raising  stock  near  Springerville.  He  has  a  wife, 
Mary  Stickard,  and  two  children.  R.  C.  Kinder,  engaged  in  sheep -raising, 
is  a  native  of  111.,  who  came  from  Cal.  in  1876. 

*^  A  part  of  Maricopa  was  cut  off  in  1871  and  1877,  part  of  Pinal  in  1875, 
Apache  in  1879,  part  of  Gila  in  1881,  and  finally  a  part  of  Mojave  in  1883. 
See  legisl.  acts  in  chap.  xxi.  Hamilton  gives  the  area  as  30,015  sq.  m.,  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  accounted  for  the  loss  of  the  N.  w.  comer.  E.  &  Co. 
make  the  area  37,000  m. 
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road,  is  the  Colorado  plateau,  cut  to  a  depth  of  1,000 
to  6,000  feet  by  the  grand  canon  of  the  great  river, 
and  by  the  hardly  less  wonderful  canons  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito  and  other  branches.  This  region  has 
some  fine  forests  and  extensive  grazing  lands,  but  as  a 
rule  little  water  available  for  agriculture ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  unoccupied,  except  by  the  Hualapai  and 
Suppai  Indians,  and  by  a  few  Mormons  on  the  Utah 
frontier.  South  of  latitude  35°,  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, but  has  many  fertile  valleys,  of  which  that  of 
the  Verde  is  most  extensive.  It  is  well  timbered,  and 
has  in  most  parts  plenty  of  water,  the  climate  being 
the  most  agreeable  to  be  found  in  the  territory.  Here 
the  lands  are  tilled  to  some  extent  without  irrigation. 
All  the  mountains  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals ;  but 
most  of  the  mines,  as  of  the  population,  about  10,000 
souls — perhaps  considerably  more* — are  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  county.  Prescott,  founded  in 
1864  on  Granite  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,500 
feet,  is  delightfuUv  situated,  and  has  many  fine  build- 
ings of  wood,  bricK,  and  stone.  More  than  others  in 
Arizona,  it  is  described  as  resembling  an  eastern  town. 
In  1864-7,  Prescott  was  the  temporary  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  since  1877  has  been  the  permanent  cap- 
ital; it  has  many  large  mercantile  establishments;  is 
well  supplied  with  banks  and  with  public  buildings; 
and  has  three  daily  newspapers,  including  the  Arizona 
MineTj  the  oldest  journal  of  the  territory.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000.  Flagstaff,  with  perhaps  500  in- 
habitants, is  the  leading  rauroad  town,  and  the  centre 
of  an  active  lumbering  and  mercantile  industry.  The 
Arizona  Central  Railroad  to  connect  Prescott  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  the  north,  and  with  Phoenix 
in  the  south,  is  expected  to  accomplish  great  things 
for  the  capital  and  for  the  country.* 

*  Hamilton  gives  the  pop.  in  1882  as  27,680,  which  is  doubtless  a  great  ex- 
aggeration^  though  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  correct  figures.  Ace. 
to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880,  Yavapai  had  a  pop.  of  5,013,  and  Prescott  1,836. 
Hod^  gives  the  county  pop.  as  13,738  in  1876.  Hinton,  15,000  in  1878.  All 
this  is  very  confusing. 

«  Census  statistics  of  1880  are  as  follows:  no.  of  farms  244,  extent  45,013  a., 
average  liie  184  a.,  improved  11,239  a.,  value  $337,950,  val.  implements 
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and  in  1883  the  county  north  of  the  Colorado  was  ex- 
tended  east   some  50  miles  to  Kanab  Wash.     The 
present  area  is  about  1 2,500  square  milea     The  region 
IS  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  succession  of 
mineral -bearing  mountain  ranges,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  without  water, 
though  prospectively  valuable   for  grazing  purposes 
with  the  aid  of  artesian  wells.     The  most  valuable 
agricultural  lands  are  embraced  in  the  Colorado  bot- 
tom.    The  county  has  many  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
field  of  frequent  excitements,  alternating  with  periods 
of  depression.     The  railroad,  however,  has  brought 
the  promise  of  increased  prosperity.     Its  population 
is  about  1,500,  of  which  Mineral  Park,  the  count/ 
seat,  contains  nearly  one  third.     It  is  built  chiefly  of 
adobe,  and  is  the  distributing  point  of  supplies  for  the 
different  mining  camps.     Kingman  is  the  principal 
railroad  town.*^ 

*  Statistics  from  tho  10th  census  are  as  follows:  pop.  1,190,  at  Mineral 
Park  318,  Ft  Mojavo  78;  no.  faniis  41,  average  size  84  ac,  extent  3,430  a., 
iniprove«l  I.TmT  a.,  value  $.S9,G70;  implements,  etc.,  $l,9*2r»;  value  of  farm 
proilucts  819,<n>8;  horses  388,  mules  GO,  oxea  18,  milk-cows  248.  cattle  3,483. 


pop.    .       .  _     _ 

land  cultivated  1,000  a.,  cattle  10,000,  horses  1,000,  mules  600,  swine  200, 
sheej)  2,000. 

llic  region  north  of  the  Colorado  is  for  the  most  part  uninhabited,  and 
but  partially  exi)lored.  A  portion  of  the  Mojave  In«l.  live  near  the  fort,  and 
not  on  the  reservation  farther  south,  fre<menting  the  station  at  the  Nwxlla, 
whore  the  R.  R.  crosses  the  river.  Ft  Mojave  (Sites  from  1858.  HardyviU'?. 
so  naiiuMl  from  Wm  H.  Hiirdy,  a  prominent  pioneer,  is  at  the  practical  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Coloratlo,  was  formerly  county  seat,  ami  was  in  early 
mining  excitements  a  bustling  place,  but  is  now  nearly  deserte*!.  Aul)rey 
Landing,  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  ami  Williams  fork,  is  a  point  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  southern  mining  districts  of  Mojave.  Large  quantities  of 
ore  are  .shipped  at  Kingman  station  both  east  and  west.  The  Jdojaw  Mi^ 
is  published  at  Mineral  Tark. 

Wm  or  •  Bill '  Williams,  for  whom  a  branch  of  tho  Colorado  was  n»m«l, 
was  a  famous  mountain  man,  who  in  early  years  visited  most  i>arts  of  Aiu 
as  of  otiicr  regicms  in  the  great  interior.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  in  Ma  » 
Methodist  i)reacher,  and  was  finally  killed  by  the  Ind.  I  find  no  reliable 
dales  or  details  respecting  his  Ariz.  exph>rations.  Atlamson  Cornwall,  a  na- 
tive oi  Oregon,  and  sometime  teacher  in  CaL,  resides  since  1875  near  Signal 
as  a  ranohero.     He  has  been  a  mend>er  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Kohert  Steen,  of  N.  Y..  came  to  Nev.  in  1859,  ser>'ed  as  sheriff  of  >yj 
CO.,  and  oauie  to  Ariz,  in  1873.  He  was  a  miner  until  1882,  and  since  V» 
time  has  been  sheriff  of  Mojave  co.,  residing  at  Mineral  Park. 
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Yuma  is  another  of  the  original  counties,  named 
like  the  rest  from  its  chief  aboriginal  tribe ;  and  it  is 
the  only  county  whose  boundaries  have  never  been 
changed.  It  has  an  area  of  10,138  square  miles,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  an  arid  desert,  marked  in  the  west 
by  parallel  north  and  south  ranges,  and  in  the  east  by 
detached  spurs.  The  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate 
is  extreme  heat.  It  will  never  do  to  publish  a  work 
on  Arizona  without  repeating  John  Phoenix'  old  story 
of  the  wicked  Yuma  soldier,  who,  after  death,  was 
stationed  in  a  region  reputed  to  be  hot,  yet  was  obliged 
to  send  back  for  his  blankets.  The  heat,  however,  is 
much  less  oppressive  than  the  thermometer  would  in- 
dicate, the  air  being  pure  and  healthful.  Agricultural 
possibilities  depend  mainly  on  the  reclamation  of  Colo- 
rado bottoms  by  extensive  irrigation  works,  and  there 
are  also  broad  tracts  of  grazing  lands  that  may  be 
utilized  by  means  of  wells.  With  these  artificial  aids, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  time  Yuma  may 
take  a  very  prominent  rank  among  the  counties  of  the 
territory.  Its  placers  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  were 
the  foundation  of  several  'rushes'  from  1858  to  1864, 
and  are  still  worked  to  some  extent,  the  sands  in  many 
places  being  rich  in  gold  if  water  could  be  obtain^ 
for  washing.  Deep  mines,  as  elsewhere  noted,  have 
yielded  rich  treasures  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
mining  industry  here  having  been  less  disastrously 
affected  than  elsewhere  by  Indian  hostilities,  and  by 
transportation  difficulties.  Yuma,  or  the  region  about 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  junction,  figures  prominently 
in  the  early  Spanish  annals,  as  already  presented  in 
this  volume,  though  the  ill-fated  missions  were  on  the 
California  side,  where  also  in  later  emigrant  and  ferry 
times  Fort  Yuma,  now  abandoned,  was  the  centre  of 
desert  life.  A  remnant  of  the  Yuma  Indians,  a  once 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Gila  valley,  has  now  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  California  shore  at  the  old  fort.  Arizona 
City,  since  called  Yuma,  opposite  the  fort,  came  into 
existence  with  the  old  ferry  establishment,  and  though 
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aKX)iint6ring  mBnj  obstacles,  induding  several  partial 
destructions  by  flood,  it  prospered  exceedinf^ly  from 
1864-5,  as  the  principal  aistnbating  point  for  all  the 
militaiyposts,  towns,  and  mining  camps  in  the  terri- 
tory.    The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1877 — and  Yama 
had  the  honor  of  a  first  visit  from  the  iron  horse— took 
away  much  of  its  commercial  gloij;  but  it  is  still  a 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitant)  site  of  the  territorial 
prison,  with  a  brisk  local  trade,  and  an  excellent  news- 
paper in  the  Armma  Sentmd;  and  its  position  on  the 
xaiiroad  and  the  great  river  gives  promise  of  pernia* 
sent  prosperity  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.     The 
county  seat  has  been  here  since  1871,  being  removed 
from  La  Paz,  a  town  wliich  rose  and  fell  with  the 
Colorado  mining  excitement  of  1862-7.     Ehrenbeij^ 
founded — as  Mmeral  Ciiy — ^in  1863,  a  few  miles  be- 
low on  the  river,  flourished  with  the  decay  of  La  F^ 
from  1867-9,  and  became  an  active  trade  cmtre^ 
though  losing  for  the  most  part  its  prominence  when 
the  stage  gave  way  to  the  locomotive.     The  Colorado 
Indian  reservation  above  La  Paz,  where  a  part  of  the 
Mojave  tribe  have  their  home,  has  been  noticed  in 
another  chapter.* 

*Ynma  co.  statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop.  3,215,  Ynnm  dty  l^K^ 
EhrenberK  248,  Raw  Hide  40,  Plomoea  39;  farms  2,  average  siae  965  a.,  »- 
tent  1,930  a.,  improved  500  a.,  value  $6,500,  implements  $900;  horses  U, 
mules  3,  oows  7,  cattle  25,  sheep  100,  swine  35,  val.  of  live-stock  $1,100;  vsol 
300  lbs.,  barley  3,000  b.,  com  1,251  b.,  wheat  400  b.,  value  of  farm  prodarti 
f9,000;  assessment  $419,397,  tax  $12,802,  debt  $60,000.  HamiltoD*8  itai, 
pop.  3,922,  assessment  $1,000,000;  cattle  5,000,  horses  800,  mules  300,  swim 
200;  acres  cultiv.  1,500.  Hodge  puts  the  pop.  at  2,212  in  1876,  and  of  tki 
city  1,500,  Ehrenberg  300.  For  sketch  of  Yuma  co.  and  its  history,  see  7«m 
Seniinei,  Nov.  10,  1877;  Apr.  19,  1879.  Name  of  Ariaona  city  channd  U 
Yuma  city  in  1873.  Ariz,,  Acts,  1873,  p.  39.  See  also,  on  the  town,  Affl^ 
Scraps,  Ariz.,  iv.  182,  188,  193,  272;  v.  37,  109-10,  150;  Ariz,  Scraps,  12SA 
133;  PrtscoU  Miner,  July  13,  1877;  DisiumelVs  Dir,,  1881,  p.  199>20a  OH 
Ehrenberg,  Conklin's  Pict,  Ariz.,  168;  Ariz,  Scraps,  124.  On  La  Pki,  M, 
500;  S,  F.  Times,  Sept  18,  1868. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  a  German  engineer,  after  an  adventurous  caiwr  ii 
Texas  and  in  Cal.  from  1847,  came  to  Ariz,  in  1854,  and  was  one  of  the  kfiv 
torv's  most  notable  pioneers  and  prospectors.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Um^ 
and  was  killed  by  Ind.  on  the  Cal.  side  of  the  Colorado.  He  was  a  wiittrsi 
well  aa  adventurer.  See  Pioneer  Register  in  Hist,  CaL  J.  W.  Dorringtoaii 
a  prominent  newspaper  man  of  Yuma,  being  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Jft* 
sona  Setdinel,  a  paper  which  next  to  the  Prescoit  Miner  furnishes  more  iMV 
on  territorial  annals  than  anv  other.  Dorrinji^ton  was  born  in  N.  Y.,  IM 
and  oamft  via  CaL  in  1869.    Serving  as  clerk  in  the  diatriot  ooort  aifc  IaBi 
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Pima  county,  bearing  like  the  others  the  name  of 
ts  aboriginal  inhabitants,  included  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1864  all  south  of  the  Gila  and  east  of 
STuma,  or  nearly  all  of  the  Gadsden  purchase.  A 
part  of  Maricopa  was  cut  off  in  1873,  of  Pinal  in  1875, 
CJochise  and  a  part  of  Graham  in  1881.  Its  present 
u:*ea  is  about  10,500  square  miles.  Tucson  has  always 
^een  the  county  seat,  and  in  1867-77  was  also  the  ter- 
itorial  capital.  Western  and  northern  Pima,  the 
former  known  as  Papaguerfa,  is  an  arid  plain  sparsely 
covered  in  spots  with  grass  and  shrubs;  not  without 
ertility,  but  having  for  the  most  part  no  water,  and 
lotted  here  and  there  with  isolated  mountains  and 
hort  ranges.  The  south-eastern  portion  in  and  ad- 
oining  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  county's 
•nly  stream  of  importance,  but  sinking  in  the  sand 
►efore  reaching  the  Gila,  is  a  fertile  and  agreeable 
egion,  though  not  well  wooded  or  watered,  and  bor- 
ered  by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Here  were  the  only 
Lrizona  settlements  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
he  presidios  and  missions  of  the  Apache  frontier  dat- 
ig  from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  early 
istory  has  been  as  fully  presented  as  the  fragmentary 
ecords  permit,  and  need  not  be  even  outlined  here. 
?he  prosperity  and  antiquity  of  these  establishments 
lave  always  been  exaggerated  by  modem  writers,  but 
heir  very  existence  under  the  circumstances  was  re- 
nd Tama  to  1876,  he  waa  later  several  times  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
>ii]iciL 

Charles  Baker,  a  bntcher  at  Yuma,  is  a  New  Yorker,  who  came  overland 
>  Cal.  in  1858,  and  to  Ariz,  in  1862.     Wife  Concepcion  Rodriguez,  2  children. 

Abraham  Frank,  of  German  birth,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1^4,  and  to  Ariz. 
I  1867.  He  opened  a  store  at  Ehrenberg,  which  he  still  owns,  having  also  a 
U3fre  at  Yuma,  and  being  also  a  contractor  for  govt  supplies.  He  married 
omasa  Sortillon  in  1883,  and  has  one  chUd.  Has  been  member  of  the  legis- 
btare  and  supervisor  of  Yavapai. 

Geo.  £.  iBateman,  whose  r.  O.  address  is  Yuma,  is  interested  in  the 
Aythe  colony  on  the  lower  Colorado.  He  is  a  native  of  Mass.,  who  came  to 
SaL  in  1849,  and  has  lived  and  travelled  much  in  Mex.     Has  a  Mex.  wife  and 


Geo.  M.  Thatcher  of  Me,  a  liquor  merchant  at  Yuma,  was  a  miner  in 
V»  T.,  also  visiting  Australia,  until  he  came  to  Ariz,  in  1866  by  way  of  Utah 
nd  down  the  Colorado  in  a  boat.  He  has  been  supt  of  the  penitentiary  and 
oonty  supervisor.  His  wife  was  Aurora  Santoya,  and  they  have  two 
hildren. 
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markable.  Their  nearest  approach  to  real  prosperity 
was  in  1790  to  1815.  The  north-eastern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  county  are  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Guaymas  railroads,  respectively. 
With  about  15,000  inhabitants,  Pima  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  counties,  and  many  of  its  mining 
districts,  as  elsewhere  noted,  give  good  promise  of 
future  wealth.  Tucson,  founded  in  1776,  having  at 
times  in  the  old  regime  a  population  of  over  1,000, 
but  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  days  of  Mexican  and 
first  of  American  rule,  gained  something  by  the  disas- 
ters of  1861,  which  depopulated  the  rest  of  the  county, 
still  more  by  the  renewal  of  mining  industry  follow- 
ing the  peace  of  1873-4,  and  received  its  last  and 
greatest  impetus  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 
With  10,000  inhabitants  or  a  little  more,  about  one 
third  being  of  Mexican  race,  Tucson  is  and  is  likely  to 
remain  the  territorial  metropolis  and  centre  of  trade. 
Large  portions  of  the  city  have  still  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Spanish  American  town  with  its  adobe  build- 
ings; but  recent  improvements  have  been  marked  and 
rapid,  brick  and  wood  replacing  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  original  building  material.  Its  schools, 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  an  American  town  of  the  century,  while 
many  merchants  transact  wholesale  business  on  a 
large  scale.  The  other  old  settlements  of  the  valley, 
such  as  Bac,  Tubac,  Tumacdcori,  and  Calabazas,  must 
still  seek  their  glory  in  the  remote  past  or  future. 
At  San  Javier  still  stands  the  famous  old  church  of 
mission  times,  which  constitutes  the  county's  most 
notable  relic  of  modern  antiquity.  Here  also  is  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  the  Pdpagos,  an  interesting 
portion  of  Pima's  population,  and  in  many  respects 
Arizona's  most  promising  aboriginal  tribe.  At  Qui- 
jotoa  in  the  west  two  new  towns  sprang  into  existence, 
Logan  and  New  Virginia,  but  their  future,  depending 
on  that  of  the  mines,  is  at  present  problematic  or  even 
doubtful.     Nogales  is  the  frontier  custom-house  town 
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on  the  railroad,  part  of  it  being  in  Sonora.  With 
Pima  county's  position  on  the  Mexican  border,  its 
strong  element  of  foreign  and  Indian  population,  its 
old-time  history  and  traditions,  its  bloody  Indian  wars 
perhaps  finally  ended  in  1886,  its  peculiar  political  and 
secession  experiences  of  1861—2,  and  its  successive 
periods  of  excitement  and  depression  in  mining  indus- 
tn%  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  county 
of  Arizona  in  the  past;  and  in  the  future,  with  its 
metropolis,  its  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  its  fer- 
tile though  hmited  farmmg  lands,  and  its  existing  and 
projected  railroad  facilities,  Pima  is  not  unlikely  to 
retain  its  prominence/ 

^  Pima  statistics  of  the  10th  census  of  1880,  includinff  Cochise  and  Graham 
at  that  time,  as  must  be  noted:  pep.  17,C0d,  Tucson  7,007,  Smithville  148, 
Maxey  1-15,  Harlowville  55,  Ft  Lowell  227;  no.  farms  137,  average  size 
175  tL,  extent  23,986  a.,  improved  9,2G5  a.,  value  $220,300,  implements 
f  18,695;  horses  1,328,  moles  208,  oxen  218,  cows  3,171,  cattle  8^353,  sheep 
11,125,  swine  636,  value  of  live-stock C^5, 373;  barley  33,511  b.,  com  9,486  b., 
wheat  9,890  b.,  wool  26,3C0  lbs.,  milk  6,280  gaL,  butter  8,390  lbs.,  cheese 
1,000  lbs.,  value  of  farm  products  $88, 837,  assessment  $2,851,212,  taxCll7,325, 
debts  $65,2C4.  Hamilton's  stat.  of  1882-3:  assessment  $5,000,000,  pop. 
17,425,  cattle  75,000,  horses  6,090,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,100,  sheep  5,000, 
cultivated  land  3,000  a.  For  sketches  of  the  county,  see  Arizcma  Scraps, 
123;  Tuma  Sentinel,  March  15,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18,  1879;  Tueaon  Star, 
Jan.  9,  1879. 

Tucson  was  incorporated  in  1877,  extended  in  1881,  and  reincorporated  in 
1883.  Ark.,  AcU,  1877,  p.  52-63;  Id,,  Latos,  1881,  p.  20;  1083,  p.  131-211. 
Hamilton  says  the  Pimas  pronounce  Tucson  CJiookson,  and  that  it  means  '  black 
creek.'  I  question  the  first  "part  of  this  statement,  or  at  least  that  such  was 
the  original  Pima  pronunciation.  The  citv  has  fine  public  buildings,  cathe- 
dral, 4  churches,  5  hotels,  public  and  high  school,  opera  house,  two  flour- 
miUs,  R.  B.  shops,  8  newspapers — 2  of  them  daily  and  2  Spanish — electric 
lights,  and  water  brought  m  pipes  7  miles  from  the  river.  Hotel  arrivab  in 
1882  were  over  40,000.  On  Tucson,  besides  Hamilton,  Hinton,  and  Elliott  & 
Co.,  see  Barter's  Directory,  1881,  p.  9-13;  DistumeWs  Bus.  Dir.,  1881,  p. 
184-7;  Califamian,  Apr.  1880,  p.  370-1;  Hodge's  Ariz.,  153-5;  JRttsUng's 
Across  Amer.,  374-5;  nashbum,  in  Cindnnatus*  Trav.,  343;  Hayes* Diary,  MS., 
45-9;  Hvghes*  {Law),  Pima  Co.  and  Tucson  MS.;  Ariz.  Scraps,  37-8,  92,  123, 
230,  502;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  iii.  153,  164-5,  312-13;  iv.  TO,  111-12,  146-7, 
dOl'2;  V.  349-50;  Tvcson  Star,  W.,  Feb.  13,  1879,  Jan.  1,  Aug.  20,  1880;  D., 
Jan.  20,  1880;  Id.,  Citizen,  W.,  March  7,  1879;  June  26,  1880;  D.,  Aug.  11, 
1880;  Tuma  Sentinel,  Sept.  22,  1877;  Phanix  Herald,  June  12,  1882;  PrescoU 
Miner,  Feb.  5,  1875;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Nov.  19,  1858;  Mar.  1,  4,  1879;  S.  F. 
AUa^  Aug.  31,  1867;  June  5,  1880;  S.  F.  Herald,  Jan.  18,  1858;  S.  F.  Times, 
Oct  24^  1868;  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Mar.  14,  1881;  S.  F.  Call,  Apr.  2,  1881;  S,  F. 
Post,  Jan.  4,  1881. 

Many  Pima  co.  pioneers  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  terri- 
torial aimals.  Samuel  Hughes  was  bom  in  Wales,  1829,  coming  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1838,  and  overland  to  CaL  in  1850.  In  CaL  and  Or.  he  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience as  fisherman,  cook,  miner,  cattle-trader,  and  Indian-fighter.  In 
1858  he  came  to  Arix.  and  settled  at  Tucson,  where  he  has  become  a  wealthy 
owner  of  live-stock  and  real  estate.    He  has  furnished  many  items  for  my 
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Cochise  county,  named  for  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  lies  east  of  Pima,  from  which  it 
was  cut  off  in  1881,  forming  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  territory,  and  having  an  area  of  5^925  square 
miles.  The  coimty  seat  is  at  Tombstone.  It  is  a  re- 
gion of  wooded  mountains  and  grassy  valleys,  affording 
a  considerable  area  of  grazing  lands,  but  only  slight 
agricultural  promise,  for  lack  of  water.  The  San 
Pedro  is  the  only  permanent  stream,  carrying  but 
little  water  in  sunmier;  but  artesian  wells  have 
proved  successful  in  Sulphur  Spring,  one  of  the 
county's  eastern  valleys.  The  stock-raising  industry 
promises  well;  but  it  is  to  the  wonderful  metallic 
wealth  of  its  hills  that  Cochise  owes  its  world-wide 

use  respecting  early  times  in  Pima  and  the  ^prowth  of  Tncson.  Solomon 
Warren,  according  to  Elliott,  came  from  Yuma  m  1856,  and  opened  the  first 
American  store  at  Tucson.  Teodoro  Kamires,  a  native  and  formerly  an 
ofScial  durinff  the  Mex.  regime,  died  at  Tucson  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  about 
94.  Amasa  S.  Saznpson  is  a  native  of  Mass.,  who  went  to  Kansas  in  1855, 
servinff  with  Cren.  Lane's  free-state  forces,  and  later  going  to  Pike's  Peak, 
whore  no  was  sheriff.  In  1861-5  he  served  with  the  Col.  volunteers  in  N. 
Mex.,  and  was  subsequentlv  a  merchant  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  at  S.  Francisco, 
Coming  to  Tucson  in  1879  he  has  since  carried  on  a  laive  tobacco  business, 
an il  was  elected  county  recorder  in  1884.  He  married  Anna  Gallagher  in 
13o5.  Ho  seems  to  be  a  deservedly  i^pular  man.  Chas  Tozer,  a  well-known 
mining  expert,  was  speaker  of  the  Ist  legislature.  He  came  to  Tncson  about 
1856,  and  commanded  the  party  that  attempted  to  rescue  Crabb  and  his  fili- 
bu.iters  in  Sonora.  R.  H.  Paul,  for  several  terms  sheriff  of  Pima  co.,  is  a 
native  of  Mass.,  who  was  a  sailor  in  early  life,  coming  to  Cal.  in  1849.  There 
he  was  a  miner  in  1849-54  and  1861-72;  constable  and  sheriff  in  Calaveras 
CO.  in  1854-61;  and  from  1872  an  employ^  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  in  which 
capacity  lie  came  to  Ariz,  in  1878.  He  married  Margaret  Coughlan  in  1862,  and 
has  three  children.  Portrait  in  K  &  Co.*s  Ilijtt.,  244.  Geo.  J.  KoskruTO,  a 
prominent  surveyor  and  Freemason  of  Tucson,  was  bom  in  England  1845, 
coming  to  tlie  U.  S.  in  1870,  and  to  Ariz,  from  CoL  in  1872,  He  came  in  a 
party  seeldng  timber  lands,  and  had  at  the  start  some  exciting  adventures 
with  Indians.  Joining  a  surveying  party  as  cook  and  packer,  he  became 
chief  draughtsman  in  the  surv.-gen.  s  office,  deputy  surveyor  of  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mcx.,  and  city  and  county  surveyor.  He  was  also  suot  of  irrigation, 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  grand  sec  of  the  Masons.  H.  £. 
I^icy,  an  Englishman,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1864,  and  served  with  the  Cal. 
volu.iteers  in  Ariz.  1865-6.  He  came  back  to  Ariz,  in  1866,  and  was  a  trader 
at  1' t  Go(Klwin  and  Camp  Apache,  representing  Apache  co.  in  the  conned  of 
18;>3,  and  now  living  at  Tucson  as  a  money -lentier.  Gilbert  W.  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers,  was  a  member  of  the  Ist  legislature,  and  regent  of 
the  university.  He  was  killed  by  Apaches  near  Ft  Suchanan  in  Feb.  1865. 
B.  II.  Hereford,  a  native  of  Miss.,  went  to  Chih.  in  1849,  and  to  Cal.  in  1853, 
being  for  seven  years  clerk  for  his  brother  who  was  district  attorney  of  Sac- 
ramento CO.  From  1863  ho  was  county  clerk,  deputy  sheriff,  and  book-keeper 
for  the  Ik>nanza  tirm  in  Nov.,  coming  to  Ariz,  in  1876,  and  there  practismg 
law.  He  was  a  memlwjr  of  the  council  and  district  attorney  of  Pima,  resid- 
ing at  Tucson.     His  son  Frank  was  Gov.  Tritle's  private  secretary. 
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fame,  and  particularly  to  developments  in  the  Tomb- 
stone lodes,  which  have  proved  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  productive  in  the  territory.  This  region  has 
been  the  field  of  the  most  bloody  and  longest  continued 
Indian  atrocities;  and  it  has  suffered  much  in  later 
years  from  the  pest  of  border  outlaws ;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  its  pioneer  troubles  and  youthful  irregularities 
are  for  the  most  part  at  an  end.  Tombstone,  where 
the  first  house  was  built  in  1879,  and  which  has  been 
twice  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  the  most 
flourishing  mining  camp  in  the  territory,  and  is  now 
a  town  of  nearly  4,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  built  of 
adobe,  but  having  many  fine  brick  structurea  An 
ample  and  excellent  supply  of  water  is  brought  frSm 
the  Huachuca  mountains,  over  20  miles  distant;  and 
the  city  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  schools, 
churches,  and  mercantile  establishments,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  saloons  and  other  adjuncts  of  civiHzation.  Bis- 
bee,  in  the  extreme  south,  is  a  town  of  nearly  500 
inhabitants,  built  up  at  the  works  of  the  Copper 
Queen  Company,  and  the  prospective  centre  of  a  rich 
mining  district.  Benson  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Guaymas  railroad  with  the  main  overland  line,  and 
the  centre  of  a  large  grazing  district,  having  large 
smelting-works,  a  newspaper,  aad  a  population  of  500. 
Fairbanks,  on  the  Guaymas  railroad,  is  the  point  of 
departure  of  stages  for  Tombstone.  Willcox,  with 
about  the  same  population,  is  a  railroad  station  in  the 
north-east,  the  point  of  departure  for  places  in  Graham 
and  Gila  counties,  having  also  its  newspaper.® 

'The  lOih  censns  has  no  statistics  for  Cochise,  then  a  part  of  Pima,  except 
the  pop.  of  the  following  towns:  Tombstone  973,  Charleston  350,  C.  Bowie 
184,  Contention  150,  Dos  Cabezas  126.  Hamilton's  statistics  are:  pop.  9,640, 
asKssed  value  $4,263,684,  cattle  70,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  3,000,  swine  500, 
sheep  5,000,  cultivated  land  4,000  a.  Mining  stat.  have  been  given  in  another 
chapter.  Elliott  k  Co.'s  stat. :  cattle  52,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  2,200,  swine 
1,000,  sheep  5,000,  value  of  live-stock  $2,180,000.  5,000  of  the  5,925  sq.  m. 
are  agricultural  lands!  Something  of  the  growth  of  Tombstone  has  been  re- 
corded in  connection  with  mining.  The  destructive  fires  were  in  1881-2,  but 
the  excellent  water  supply  has  now  greatly  reduced  the  danger,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  pumping-works  in  1886.  The  public  build- 
ings include  a  county  court-house  of  brick,  costing  $43,000,  a  fine  city  hall, 
and  school  building.     Thare  are  4  churches,  2  hotels,  theatre,  and  bank.    The 
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transformed  into  grain-fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens.  Apparently  the  county  must  always  main- 
tain its  agricultural  supremacy.  Here  is  one  of  the 
Pima  Indian  reservations,  and  here  the  Mormons  have 
their  most  prosperous  settlements.  The  county's  great 
need  is  additional  facilities  for  transportation,  which 
will  be  afforded  by  a  railroad  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  and  Prescott  in  the  north  with  the  South- 
em  Pacific — which  traverses  Maricopa  from  east  to 
west,  south  of  the  Gila — ^and  Tucson  in  the  south. 
The  population  is  about  6,000.  The  first  settlement 
was  at  Wickenburg  in  the  extreme  north  in  1863 ;  but 
the  valley  settlement,  the  digging  of  canals,  the  raising 
of  crops,  and  the  building  of  houses  date  from  1867-8 ; 
and  the  founding  of  Phoenix — so  called  from  the  new 
civilization  that  was  expected  to  rise  here  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past — from  1870.  This  is  a  thriving 
town  of  some  3,000  inhabitants,  built  largely  of  adobe, 
but  with  many  structures  of  brick  and  wood,  on  an 
open  plain  formerly  classified  as  desert  but  now  distin- 
guished among  Arizona  towns  for  its  wealth  of  shade 
trees  and  attractive  homes.  Excessive  heat  is  the 
only  drawback  to  comfort  in  this  favored  region.  The 
city  is  reached  by  a  stage  route  of  about  30  miles  from 
Maricopa  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  railroad 
connection  with  the  north  and  south  cannot  be  long 
delayed.* 

*Bfaricopa  (including  northern  Gila)  statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop. 
6,689,  Phojnix  1,708,  Seymour  258,  Mesa  City  151,  Tempe  135.  UtahviUe 
123,  Wickenburg  104,  Wheatfield  72;  no.  of  farms  171,  average  size  205  a., 
extent  35,011  a.,  improved  19,447  a.,  value  $287,180,  implements  $24,465; 
horses  1,151,  mules  192,  oxen  13,  cows  1,623,  cattle  2,954,  sheep  8,  swiue 
1,904,  value  of  live-stock  $161,406;  wool  24  lbs.,  mUk  4,600  gal.,  butter  $7,800 
lbs.;  barley  125,138  b.,  com  2,165,  b.,  wheat  87,315;  value  of  farm  products 
|S10,785,  assessment  $915,131,  tax  $27,575,  debt  $76,394.  Hamilton's  stat. 
of  1882-3:  pop.  6,408,  assessed  value  $2,078,147,  cattle  8,000,  horses  5,000, 
mules  1,500,  swine  7,000,  sheep  1,500,  land  cultivated  35,000  a.  Elliott  k  Co.'s 
stat  of  1883:  assessment  $1,939,231,  acres  of  alfalfa  3,973,  vines  213,420, 
fruit-trees  30,260;  product  of  wheat  13,686,780  lbs.  or  24|  b.  per  acre,  barley 
18,792,091  lbs.  or  26 J  b.  per  acre,  wheat  raised  by  Ind.  2,000,000  lbs.,  cotton 
3,390  lbs.  on  5  a.  These  stat.  were  taken  from  the  Phcenix  Oazette.  On  the 
organization  of  the  county  and  successive  chanjzes  in  the  boundaries,  see  Aris^, 
AcU,  1871,  p.  53-4;  1873,  p.  87;  1877,  p.  12.  On  Maricopa  co.  and  Salt  River 
valley,  see,  besides  the  references  given  below  for  Phoenix,   Yuma  SenUnelf 
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Farther  east  on  the  Gila  is  Pinal  county,  named 
for  its  pine  groves,  or  perhaps  directly  from  the  Pinal 
Apaches,  created  in  1875  from  Pima  and  Yavapai, 
slightly  extended  westward  in  1877  to  correct  an  error 
of  boundary,  and  losing  the  Globe  district  of  southern 
Gila  in  1881.  Its  present  area  is  5,210  square  miles, 
and  its  county  seat  Florence.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  couniy  is  largely  a  desert,  traversed  in  the  west 
by  the  railroad  and  the  underground  channel  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  in  the  east  by  the  San  Pedro  and 
several  ranges  of  mineral-bearing  mountains.  In  the 
northern  hills  are  several  mining  districts  grouped 
around  the  famous  Silver  King  as  a  centre.  Along 
the  Gila,  which  traverses  the  county  from  east  to 
west,  is  a  body  of  fine  irrigable  land,  similar  to  that 
in  Maricopa,  though  of  less  extent.  In  the  west, 
lying  along  the  river,  is  the  Pima  reservation,  parts 
of  which  have  been  cultivated  for  centuries  with 
undiminished  yield;  while  farther  up  the  valley 
eastward  is  a  tract  irrigated  and  utilized  by  settlers 
in  recent  years,  and  closely  resembling  in  most  re- 
spects that  on  Salt  River.  The  lower  San  Pedro 
also  contains  a  limited  amount  of  good  farming  land. 

April  21,  1877;  April  12, 1879;  Preticott  Miner,  Nov.  2,  9,  1877;  Tucson  CUken, 
May  30,  1879;  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  16,  1879;  Arizona  Scraps,  19,  123. 

Plui»nix  has  5  churches,  2  of  aldobe,  2  of  brick,  and  one  of  wood;  a  two- 
story  brick  school-house;  fine  brick  court-house;  4  newspapers,  the  Herald, 
Qazetir,  MercuriOy  and  Union;  an  ice-factory,  brewery,  and  Houring  mill  which 
in  1883  turneil  out  3,000,000  lbs.  of  flour.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1881. 
Ariz.f  Artfff  105-16.  On  the  history  and  condition  of  Phoenix,  the  Phutnix 
Herakl  file  contains  a  large  amount  of  information;  see  also  Hayes  Scrajm, 
Ariz.,  vi.  110;  Ariz.  Scraptt,  19,  133;  PrescoU  Arizonkin,  July  19,  1879;  CaL 
AffricuituriMty  ii.  10.  Jonesville,  the  oldest  Mormon  settlement,  dates  from 
1877,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  150;  Mesa  City  was  founded  in  1878;  Tempe  is 
a  pleasant  village  with  a  large  flouring  mill. 

John  Y.  T.  Smith  is  named  as  the  Ist  settler  in  Salt  River  valley,  and  J. 
W.  Swilling  as  the  originator  of  the  Ist  irrigating  canal.  Henry  Wicken- 
burg,  for  wliom  the  tow^l  was  named,  came  from  Cju.  in  1862,  and  discovered 
the  famous  Vulture  mine.  He  was  still  living  in  1875,  and  perhaps  10  years 
later.  James  Stinson  resides  at  Phoenix,  and  has  a  stock  ranch  in  the  Tonto 
Basin.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine,  came  to  Cal.  in  1855,  and  after  extensive 
wanderings  in  the  northern  territories,  to  Ariz,  from  Colorado  in  1873.  His 
wife  was  Melissa  Bagley,  and  they  have  two  children.  M.  H.  Sherman  of 
N.  Y.  came  in  1873  as  principal  of  the  Prescott  schools.  He  was  elected 
supt  of  public  instruction  in  1880,  and  appointed  adj.-gen«  in  1883.  He  is 
president  of  a  bank  at  Phoenix. 
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The  railroad  extends  about  70  miles  across  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county ;  and  in  this  region  stands 
also  the  famous  Casa  Grande,  an  adobe  structure 
which  was  probably  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  1540, 
and  was  certainly  built  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Flor- 
ence, on  the  Gila,  is  the  county  seat  and  metropolis, 
and  has  a  population  of  over  1,000,  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  town  of  Phoenix.  Casa  Grande  sta- 
tion, with  nearly  500  inhabitants,  is  the  principal 
railroad  town,  and  Silver  King  and  Pinal  are  the 
most  flourishing  settlements  of  the  mining  region. 
By  reason  of  its  situation  and  varied  resources,  this 
county  bids  fair  to  be  permanently  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  Arizona.     The  Deer  Creek  coal-field,  of 

?'eat  prospective  value,  is  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
inal,  within  the  Indian  reservation.  A  largo  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  included  in  the  Reavis  land 
grant.'*^ 

>0  Pinal  statiBtics  of  the  10th  census:  pop.  3,044,  Florence  902,  Pinal  166; 

Haricopa  96,  Miami  53,  Sanford  39,  Casa  Grande  33.  no.  of  farms  76,  average 

axe  215  a.,  extent  16,337  a.,  improved  7,841,  value  $173,750,  implements  $13,- 

OOO,  horses  542,  mules  83,  oxen  9,  cows  478,  cattle  3,537,  sheep  5.  swine  417, 

ralue  of  live-stock  $88,061,  wool  14  lbs.,  milk  3,650  gal.,  batter  9,425  lbs., 

cheese  825  llis.,  barley  33,800  b.,  com  2,205  b.,  wheat  22,357,   value  of  farm 

products  $71,875,  assessments  $2,205,129,  tax  $36,831.     Hamilton*8  statistics: 

pop.  3,362,  assessed  value  $1,753,000,  cattle  25,000,  horses  2,000,  mules  1,000; 

swine  600,  sheep  3,500,  cultivated  land  7,000  a.,  not  including  the  Indian 

farms.     Assessed  value  in  1883,  ace.  to  E.  &  Co.,  $1,898,142.     Florence  was 

founded  in  1869,  the  1st  house  having  been  built  in  1866.     Its  buildings  are  of 

adobe,  and  a  large  element  of  the  pop.  is  Mexican.     There  are  2  hotels,  2 

•chools,  catholic  cnurch,  court-house,  brewery,  flouring  mill,  and  many  stores, 

•hops,  etc.     The  newspaper  is  the  Enterpriim.     Elliott  notes  Primrose  Hill, 

near  the  town,  where  Poston  proposed  to  built  a  temple  to  the  sun  for  the 

Paraee  worship,  spendinff  sevenil  tnousand  dollars  in  grading  a  spiral  road  to 

the  summit.     Another  of  Poston's  schemes  was  to  establish  an  ostrich  farm. 

Pinal  was  formerly  called  Picket  Post.     It  has  a  church  and  school,  and  a 

pop.  of  nearly  400.  '  Here  are  the  mills  of  the  Silver  King  Co.    Its  newspaper 

la  the  DrUL     Silver  King,  with  500  inhab.,  is  at  the  mme.     It  has  2  hotels, 

and  a  fine  halL    The  mme  was  located  in  1875.     Casa  Grande  is  an  adobe 

town,  and  is  the  principal  shipping  point  and  stage  station  for  Florence, 

Globe,  and  Quijotoa.     Adamsville  on  tne  Gila  is  now  abandoned.     Levi  Rug- 

fl|e8,  the  founder  of  Florence,  where  he  resides  oh  a  merchant,  came  to  Aris. 

in  1866  as  Ind.  agent.     He  was  a  member  of  the  couucil  in  1873  and  1877, 

also  registrar  and  receiver  of  the  land-office.     He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  his 

wife  was  Cynthia  M.  Tharp.     Arthur  Macy,  bom  in  N.  Y.  city,  1852,  and 

graduate  of  the  school  of  mines,  was  R.  R.  and  mining  engineer,  and  expert 

m  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  Col.,  and  Id.  down  to  1883,  when  he  came  to  Ariz,  as  supt 

of  the  Silver  King  ^Oninff  Co.     He  has  furnished  an  excellent  account  of  the 

discovery  and  hirtory  of  uiIb  most  famous  of  all  Ariz,  mines. 
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Gila  county,  named  for  the  river,  was  created  from 
Maricopa  and  Pinal  in  ISSl,  beins^  extended  eastward 
to  the  San  C^loe  in  1885.  Globe  City  is  its  county 
scat,  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  Arizona  counties,  having 
an  area  of  8,400  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  1,500.  Gila  is  essentially  a  mining  county,  its 
settlement  dating  from  the  discovery  of  the  Globe 
district  lodes  in  1876,  and  all  its  many  mountains  and 
ranges  being  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  noted  in  an- 
other chapter.  The  mountains  are  aho  well  timbered, 
and  the  Tnallevs,  small  but  numerous,  are  fertile,  with 
abundance  of  grass,  and  some  of  them  well  watered 
by  the  Salt  Biver  and  its  tributanr  creek&  Much  of 
the  best  land  is,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  San 
Cdrlos  reservation,  and  thus  closed  to  settlers.  Globe 
City,  the  chief  town  and  county  seat^  is  a  flourishing 
pla^  on  Pinal  Creek,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  a  town  of  wood  and  brick  build- 
ings, having  nearly  1,000  inhabitants.  ^  The  great  need 
of  Globe,  and  of  all  the  Gila  camps,  is  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world,  the  distance  at 
present  to  railroad  stations,  Willcox  in  the  south-east 
or  Casa  Grande  in  the  south-west,  being  over  100 
miles." 

Graham  county,  so  called  probably  from  the  moun- 
tain peak  of  that  name,^^  was  created  in  1881   from 

Thomas  F.  Weedin,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Florence  Enierpmt^  ii  a 
native  of  Mo.,  bom  in  1864,  who  learned  his  trade  as  printer  at  Kansas  City, 
first  comine  to  the  Pac.  coast  in  1875.  He  was  a  memba>  of  the  13tb  legis- 
lature, and  is  a  man  enthusiasticaUy  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  town  and 
coQuty. 

*^  In  the  10th  cenims  Gila  is  included  in  Maricopa  and  PinaL  The  pc^.  of 
Glo1)e  is  given  as  704.  Hamilton*s  statistics  of  1882-3:  pop.  1,682,  assessed 
value  11,115,000,  cattle  15,000,  horses  1,000,  mules  800,  swine  300,  sheep 
3,000,  cultivated  land  1,500  acres.    Globe  may  have  been  named  from  a 

flobe,  or  l>owl(ler,  of  silver  weighing  300  lbs.,  foond  here  at  the  beginning. 
'ho  town  has  an  altitude  of  over  COOO  ft,  with  an  agreeable  and  healthful 
climate.  It  has  2  churches,  school,  hotel,  two  newspapers — the  Silver  BeU 
and  Chronicle — bank,  brewery,  12  stores,  and  all  the  nsoal  establishments  M 
a  mining  camp  and  distributing  point  for  other  camps.  Hamilton  and  Elliott 
have  hut  little  to  say  in  detail  of  the  other  camps,  except  in  connection  with  the 
miucs,  on  which  their  existonce  depends.  By  reason  of  expensive  transpor- 
tition,  with  unwise  and  extravagant  mana^ment,  most  of  the  mines  have 
been  under  a  cloud  in  late  years.  Here,  as  m  most  other  regions  of  Arisona, 
a  railroad  is  projected. 

i^The  name  Mt  Graham  is  used  by  Emory  in  the  report  of  hia  reooimoi»> 
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Pima  and  Apache,  the  county  seat  being  at  first  Saf- 
ford,  but  moved  to  Solomonville  in  1883.  In  1885  a 
small  tract  west  of  the  San  Cdrlos  was  cut  off  and 
added  to  Gila,  the  remaining  area  being  about  6,475 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  about  4,000.  In  the 
north,  west,  and  south  are  large  tracts  of  excellent 
grazing  land,  the  half-dozen  ranchos  of  H.  C.  Hooker, 
and  especially  the  Sierra  Bonita  of  500  square  miles, 
with  its  thoroughbred  horses  and  cattle,  being  famous 
throughout  the  territory ;  but  a  very  large  part  of  the 
north- western  region,  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
county,  is  within  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reserva- 
tion. In  the  central  portion  of  the  Gila  is  a  fine  tract 
of  fertile  and  irrigable  land,  notably  the  Pueblo  Viejo 
valley,  once  inhabited  by  Puello  tribes,  as  is  indicated 
by  traces  of  aboriginal  structures.  This  region  is  as 
yet  but  sparsely  settled,  but  is  being  gradually  occu- 
pied by  Mormon  and  other  settlers.  In  the  east, 
adjoining  New  Mexico  on  the  tributaries  of  the  San 
Francisco,  are  the  copper  mines,  which  are  among  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  this  region  being  con- 
nected by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico.  Solomonville, 
named  for  a  pioneer  family,  is  an  adobe  town  of  nearly 
400  inhabitants,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pueblo  Viejo 
valley.  Clifton,  the  metropolis,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,000,  is  built  in  a  canon  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  where  are  the  reduction-works  of  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 
Fort  Grant  and  Camp  Thomas  are  the  county's  mili- 
tary posts.  Smith ville  and  Central  are  Mormon  villages 
on  the  Gila."^ 

■ance  of  1846,  its  origin  not  being  stated.  Othemrise,  I  should  suppose  it  to 
have  been  named  for  Graham,  who  was  prominent  in  the  boundary  survey  of 
1850-2.     The  facts  have  escaped  my  search. 

"  Statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop.  of  Solomonville  175,  San  Jose  186, 
Safford  173,  C.  Thomas  112,  C.  Grant  243.  Hamilton's  stat:  pop.  4,229, 
assessed  value  $1,181,064,  cattle  20,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  1,000,  swine  500, 
■heep  10,000,  cultivated  land  7,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  the  pop.  is  Mexi- 
can. Clifton  has  a  newspaper,  the  Clarion^  a  school,  2  hotels,  8  stores,  and 
saloons  more  than  sufficient  for  its  needs.  The  town  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  prosperoua  mining  camp.    Solomonville  has  a  fine  adobe  court-house, 
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■chool,  hotel,  and  the  necessary  stores  and  shops.  It  will  doubtless  become 
the  metropolis  in  time,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  grazing 
region.  Safford,  farther  down  the  Gila»  is  a  pleasant  village,  with  a  hotel, 
flouring  mill,  and  two  stores.  Fruits  promise  well  in  tiiis  region.  The  Mor- 
mon settlements  are  below  Safibrd.  Thomas  is  a  town  of  10  stores,  2  hotels, 
shops,  etc,  supported  mainly  by  the  adjacent  militanr  post. 

Geo.  H.  Stevens,  county  recorder,  was  bom  in  ^uiss.  1844,  and  came  to 
Ariz,  in  1866.  He  serve<l  as  Indian  agent  at  Camp  Grant  and  S.  Carlos, 
serving  with  Gen.  Crook's  scouts,  being  employmi  to  remove  the  White  Mt 
Apaches  in  1875,  and  being  post-treasurer  at  S.  Cdrlos  till  1878,  being  also  the 
owner  of  Eureka  Springs  rancho,  and  later  of  the  Eagle  Creek  rancho,  till 
driven  out  by  Ind.  m  1880,  when  he  settled  in  Pueblo  Viejo  valley.  He  was 
three  times  a  meml>er  of  the  legislature,  clerk  of  board  of  supervisors,  and 
sheriff.  Was  at  one  time  the  only  resident  of  the  county.  He  resides  at 
Solomonville. 

The  fullowinff  residents  of  Arixon8|,  who  have  kindly  furnished  ine  with 
dictations,  are  also  deserving  of  mention.  In  Tucson,  M.  G.  Samamego,  in 
1881  a  mem1>er  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1888  county  assessor;  G.  N.  Tich- 
enor,  a  manufacturer  and  miuins  man;  H.  B.  Tenney,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Arizona  Citizen;  A.  Steinfehl,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Arizona; 
A.  Goldsohmidt,  a  wholesale  ffrocer;  M.  S.  Snyder,  a  member  of  the  legi^la-' 
ture;  C.  A.  ShibcU,  clerk  and  recorder  of  Pima  county;  G.  H.  Barnhart,  a 
mining  man;  F.  L.  Proctor,  a  stock -raiser;  C.  R.  Wores,  the  owner  of  nam- 
pling  works;  Major  F.  W.  Smith,  a  native  of  Virginia;  W.  K.  Meade,  U.  S. 
marshal;  H.  D.  Underwood,  a  commission,  mining,  and  real  estate  man; 
G^en.  T.  F.  Wilson,  a  lawyer,  an«l  formerly  U.  S.  consul  to  Brazil  and  eljw- 
where;  F.  A.  Austin,  a  merchant  and  mining  man;  Judge  J.  H.  Wright, 
chief  justice  of  Arizona.  In  Prescott,  S.  C.  Miller,  a  stock-raiser;  C.  S. 
Hutchinson,  a  druggist;  J.  Lawlor,  a  mining  man;  T.  J.  E^man,  a  Btook- 
raiser;  J.  Dougherty,  a  general  merchant;  Y.  Q.  ("ocklmm,  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Sampling  Works;  Judge  S.  Howard,  in  1H84  chief  justice  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  in  1S87  mayor  of  Prescott;  T.  W.  Boggs,  a  mining  man  and  ranch- 
owner.  In  PhuMiix,  A.  L.  Meyer,  in  1888  its  mayor;  0.  L.  Mahoney,  M.  1)., 
superinteiident  of  th»»  insane  asylum;  W.  J.  Murphy,  a  contractor;  H.  E. 
Kemp,  whose  business  is  in  hardware  and  agricultural  implements;  E.  Ganz, 
a  wholeside  licjuor  merchant;  A.  C.  Baker,  the  city  attorney;  J.  W.  Evans, 
a  real  estate  agent;  C.  Eschman,  a  druggist;  J.  Campbell,  prol>ate  judge; 
L.  11.  Chalmers  an«l  Judge   W.  Street,  lawyers;  F.  Cox,  district  attorney; 

F.  M.  Scofiehl,  a  ranch-owner;  Col  W.  Christy,  cashier,  and  E.  J.  Bennett, 
assistant  cashier,  of  the  Valley  Bank  of  Phcenix;  C.  Churchill,  formerly  attor- 
ney-general of  Arizona;  Dr  J.  E.  WTiarton,  county  physician,  etc.;  8.  E.  Pat- 
t«>n,  a  contractor  and  builder.  In  Nogales,  G.  Cnnst,  a  mine,  ranch,  and 
hotel  owner;  J.  T.  Brickwootl,  a  ranch  and  city  real  estate  owner;  J.  J. 
Chatham,  proprietor  of  the  Sundai/  HeraUl,  and  menil>er  of  the  legislature; 
Major  H.  A.  Read,  a  rnning  man;  Capt.  John  J.  Noon,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
an  experienced  and  successful  mining  man,  having  travelled  extensively  in 
the  territories  of  the  Pacific  coast,  discoverer  of  the  well-known  Noon  mine 
in  Nogales;  Louis  Proto,  a  substantial  merchant  and  mining  man.     In  Mayer, 

G.  E.  Brown  and  J.  Miller,  and  in  Stotldard,  Rolxirts  and  ^^  ells,  cattle -raisers. 
Mention  is  also  rcriuired  of  W.  C.  Land,  a  member  of  the  well-known  cattle 
firm  of  Tevis,  I'errin,  Land,  h  Co.,  whose  interests  are  in  Cochise  and  Pima 
counties.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  a  valuable  dictation  on  the 
cattle  interests  of  Arizona  and  her  adjoining  territories. 
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Organic  Act — List  of  Qovernobs  and  Other  Officials  —  Civil  versus 
MiLiTART  Authority — Sumner's  Suggestions— Legislative  Assem- 
blies— Members  and  Acts — System  Followed — Capital  and  Capitol 
—  Archives  and  Historical  Society  —  Counties  —  Population  — 
Finance — Education — Industries — Trade — Fairs — Agriculture  and 
Stock-raising — Statistics  from  Census  Reports — Public  Lands — 
Private  Land  Claims — Pueblo  Grants — Mining  Industry — New 
Mexico  in  Congress — ContMsted  Seats — Appropriations — Disputed 
Boundary— The  Mesilla  Valley — Explorations. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  history  of  New  Mexico 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  organization  of  a  terri- 
torial government  by  act  of  congress  in  1850,  and  in 
certain  matters,  notably  the  Mexican  boundary  con- 
troversy and  survey,  has  been  carried  somewhat 
further.*  The  organic  act  of  September  9,  1850,  was 
similar  to  those  by  which  other  territories  were  cre- 
ated, and  need  not  be  analyzed  here,  so  far  as  minute 
details  are  concerned.  By  its  provisions  the  president 
was  to  appoint  for  four  years  a  governor  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  a  secretary  at  $1,800,  attorney  at  $250,  mar- 
shal at  $200  and  fees,  and  three  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  at  $1,800  each.  The  governor  was  to  act  also 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  a  compensation 
of  $1,000  per  year.  The  secretary  was  to  act  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  or  disability  of  that  officer,  A 
legislative  assembly,  consisting  of  a  council  of  thirteen 
members  elected  for  two  years,  and  house  of  26  rep- 
resentatives elected  for  one  year,  was  to  hold  annual 

^Sea  chap.  zriiL  of  this  yolome. 
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sessions  of  40  days  at  a  compensation  of  three  dollars 
per  day  for  each  member,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
three  dollars  for  20  miles.  All  acts  must  be  submitted 
to  congress,  to  be  null  and  void  if  disapproved.  The 
supreme  court  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associates,  appointed  by  the  president  for  four 
years  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  each  to  reside  and  hold 
district  court  in  one  of  the  three  judicial  districts 
assigned  him,  besides  an  annual  session  of  the  whole 
court  at  the  capital.  A  delegate  to  each  congress  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  choice  of  a  tempo- 
rary seat  of  government,  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives, time  and  places  of  election,  and  the  appointment 
of  local  and  subordinate  officials  were  left  at  the  be- 

finning  with  tlie  governor,  but  were  subsequently  to 
e  regulated  by  territorial  law.* 
The  officials  appointed  by  the  president  in  1851 
were  James  S.  Calhoun  as  governor,  already  in  New 
^Mexico  for  some  years  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affiiirs ;  Hugh  N.  Smith,  not  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
and  replaced  by  William  S.  Allen,  as  secretarj-;* 
Grafton  Baker  as  chief  justice,  with  John  S.  Watts 
and  Horace  Mower  as  associates;*  Elias  P.  West  as 
attorney ;  and  John  G.  Jones  as  marshal.  Governor 
Callioun  was  inaugurated  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
thus,  very  quietly  so  far  as  the  records  show,  the 
territorial  government  went  into  operation;  an  elec- 
tion was  held  by  the  governors  order,  and  the  new 
legislatui-e  was  ready  to  begin  work  in  June.     I  ap- 

■^Soo  X.  Mejc.j  Comjnlni  Lawn,  45-54,  for  the  organic  act,  followed,  pp.  55 
ft  Hcq.,  by  organic  acta  common  to  all  the  territories.  The  legislature  was 
prtihiuiteil  from  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  lands,  from  taxing 
iJ.  S.  property,  and  from  ts^in^  the  property  of  non-residents  liighcr  tlian  that 
of  residents;  otherwise,  it  might  pass  any  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the 
ctrgauic  act  or  the  constitution  of  tlie  U.  S. 

^  Delegate  Weightman  opposed  the  nomination  of  Smith  and  defeated  him, 
but  couhlnot  secure  the  appointment  of  Manuel  Alvarez  as  he  desirecL  Cong, 
(r'lofH'y  IS52-3,  app.  108.  Allen  <lid  not  reach  N.  Mex.  till  June,  and  D.  V. 
Whiting  SicUtd  as  sec.  by  appointment  of  tlie  gov.  from  April  5th  to  Jane  20th. 
( 'orrcsp.  about  liis  claim  for  pay  in  C.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  32  cong.  1st  sesa.,  U.  Ex. 
Doc.  81. 

*  Ace.  to  list  in  N.  ^f^\r.f  Ifeporii<^  i.,  these  justices  were  appointed  in  1852; 
but  Kitch,  JJlut-Boi)k\  has  it  1851,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  accurate.  I  have 
found  no  original  records  of  these  early  appointments. 
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Eend  a  list  of  the  territorial  oflScials  in   1851-63,  the 
mits  of  this  chapter/     These  early  officials  were  for 

^  See,  1>e8ide8  miscel.  records  in  U.  S.  and  N.  Mex.  documents,  Jf itch's  Legia- 
IcUive  Blue-Book^  which  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  list;  for  perhaps 
that  in  McCartys  Statistician^  1884,  from  material  furnished  by  Ritch;  also 
Amer.  Almanac,  1851-63;  and  Camp's  Year  Book,  1869,  p.  69.  The  dates 
given  in  the  following  lists  are  those  of  appointment  or  election.  I  have  in 
most  cases  found  no  original  records  of  exact  dates,  and  as  to  the  years  there 
is  some  discrepancy,  especially  respecting  the  judges  of  the  sup.  court,  the 
dates  of  the  list  in  i^.  Mex.  lieporta,  i.,  being  apparently  inaccurate  in  tJ^ia 
respect. 

Governors,  1851-2,  James  S.  Calhonn;  1852,  Col  £.  V.  Sumner,  mil.  com., 
acting  as  gov.  for  a  few  months;  1852,  John  Greiner,  sec,  acting  as  gov.  for 
2  months;  1852-3,  Wm  Carr  La^e;  1853-4,  Wm  S.  Messervy,  sec,  act.  rov. 
for  4  months;  1853-7,  David  Merri wether;  1854-7,  W.  H.  H.  Davis,  sec, 
act.  gov.  for  11  months;  1857-^1,  Abraham  Bencher;  1861  et  seq.,  Henry  Con- 
nelly. 

Secretaries,  1851,  D.  V.  Whitine,  acting  for  a  time  by  gov.'s  appointment; 
1851-2,  Wm  S.  Allen;  1852-3,  John  Greiner;  1853-4,  Wm  S.  Messervy; 
18iU-7,  W.  H.  H.  Davis;  1857-61,  A.  M.  Jackson;  1861,  Miguel  A.  Otero; 
1861-2,  Jm  H.  Holmes;  1862  et  seq.,  W.  F.  M.  Amy. 

Delegates  in  congress,  32d  cong.,  1851-2,  R.  H.  Weightman;  33d  cong., 
1853-4,  Jo66  M.  GaUegos;  34th  to  36th  cong.,  1855-60,  Miguel  A.  Otero; 
37th  cong.,  18G1-2,  John  S.  Watts. 

Chief  justices,  1851-3,  Grafton  Baker;  1853-8,  Jas  J.  Davenport;  1858  et 
■eq.,  Kirby  Benedict.  The  chief  justice  was  assigned  to  the  1st  district  re- 
si  ding  at  Sta  Fe.  Associate  justices  of  2d  and  3d  districts  respectively  (but 
the  districts  were  changed  from  1860),  John  S.  Watts  1851-4  and  Horace 
Mower  1851-3;  Peny  E.  Brocchus  1854-9  and  Kirbv  Benedict  1853-8;  W.  F. 
Boone  1859-61  and  Wm  G.  Blackwood  (preceded  by  L.  L.  Nabers  and  fol- 
lowed by  W.  A  Davidson,  who  were  apparently  appointed  but  did  not  serve) 
1858-61;  Sydney  A.  Hubbell  and  Jos.  S.  Knapp  1861  et  seq.  Clerks  of  sup. 
court,  1852-4,  Jas  M.  Giddings;  1854-6,  Lewis  D.  Sheets;  1856-9,  Augustine 
Demarle;  1859  et  seq.,  Sam.  Ellison. 

Attorney-generals,  1852-4,  Henry  C.  Johnson  and  Merrill  Ashurst; 
1854-8,  Theo.  D.  Wheaton;  1858-9,  R.  H.  Tompkins;  1859-60,  Hugh  N. 
Smith  (died  in  office);  1860-2,  Spruce  M.  Baird;  1862,  Chas  P.  Qeaver  and 
Sam.  B.  Elkins;  1863  et  seq.,  G.  P.  Cleaver. 

Treasurers,  1851-4  (from  '46?),  Chas  Blumner;  1854-7,  Chas  L.  Spencer; 
1857,  Hezekiah  S.  Johnson  (resigned);  1857  et  seq.,  Chas  Blumner. 

Auditors,  1851.  Jas  W.  Richardson;  1851-2,  Robert.  T.  Brent;  1852-3, 
Lewis  D.  Sheets;  1853,  J.  W.  Richardson  (but  named  in  laws  of  '51-2  as  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  Sheets,  resigned);  1853-6,  Horace  L.  Dickenson;  1856-61, 
Aug.  Demarle;  1861  et  seq^  Demetrio  Perez. 

U.  S.  attorneys,  1851,  E.  P.  West;  1853,  W.  H.  H.  Davis;  1855,  Wm  C. 
Jones;  1858,  R.  H.  Tompkins;  1860,  T.  D.  Wheaton. 

U.  S.  marshals,  1851,  John  G.  Jones;  1853,  Chas  L.  Rumley;  1854,  Chas 
H.  Merritt;  1856,  Chas  Blumner  (but  named  in  laws  of  '54-5);  1860,  Chas  P. 
Cleaver;  1861,  Abram  Cutler. 

Surveyor-generaU,  1854-60,  Wm  Pelham,  with  C.  B.  Magruder  as  clerk 
and  D.  V.  AVhitney  as  translator;  1830,  Alex.  P.  Wilbar,  with  D.  J.  Miller 
clerk  and  trans.;  1861  et  seq.,  John  A.  Clark,  with  Miller. 

Register  of  Sta  Fe  land-office,  1858.  W.  A.  Davidson;  1860,  O.  P.  Richard- 
son; 1861  et  seq.,  Joab  Houghton.     Receiver,  1858  et  seq.,  W.  A.  Stout 

Adjutant-general,  1861  et  seq.,  C.  P.  Cleaver.  Assessor  of  internal  rev- 
enue, 1862.  J.  M.  Vaca  (did  not  qualify);  1862,  Vicente  St  Vrain.  Collector 
int.  rev.,  1862  et  seq.,  Chas  Blumner.  In  charge  of  U.  S.  depository,  1858  et 
■eq.,  Wm  A.  Stout.  Librarian,  1852^,  John  Ward;  1854-7,  Juan  C.  Tapia; 
1867  et  seq.,  vacant. 
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the  most  put  men  of  fiur  dbifitj  and  hoQesiy,  though 
DoC  as  a  rale  appxntisd  with  maj  special  view  to  their 
fitDeaa.  Go^enuir  Cafhogn  was  a  politician  of  consid- 
eraUe  eneccdv'^  abtlitj,  honorable  in  his  intentions, 
popular,  ban  iat;exnperate,  who  was  for  some  time  un- 
fitted bv  illnjesB  for  his  official  duties,  and  died  in  June 
1852  OD  his  war  io  the  statea     Colonel  K  V.  Sum- 

m 

ner,  the  miliiaiy  commander,  in  the  absence  of  the 
secretary,  toijk  char^  of  civfl  aflGsdrs  until  Gk)vernor 
Lane  arrived  in  September.  This  act  of  Sumner,  par- 
ticularly his  dealings  with  certain  criminals,  led  to  a 
controversy.  The  people,  or  the  little  clique  of  poli- 
ticians masqueradii^  as  the  people,  claimed  the  right 
to  choose  their  temporary  rulers  in  the  absence  of  the 
appointees,  and  some  public  mejtings  were  held  to 
protest  against  military  despotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  anarchv  and  even  intended  revolt  were  talked 
of,  all  apparently  without  any  real  foundation.  All 
was  indeed  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  quarrel  of  1849- 
50  between  the  advocates  of  state,  territorial,  and 
military  government,  which  for  several  years  did  not 
wholly  disappear.  The  masses  knew  but  little  and 
c^red  less  about  the  matter.  Colonel  Sumner  in  his  re- 
port of  May  took  a  very  unfavorable  viewof  the  country 
and  its  prospects.  Xo  civil  government  emanating 
from  the  United  States  could  be  maintained  without 
the  army,  niaking  it  virtually  a  military  government, 
costly  and  burdensome  to  the  nation,  without  helping 
the  New  Mexicans,  who  would  become  only  the  more 
worthless  the  more  public  money  was  spent  in  the 
country.  ''  Withdraw  all  the  troops  and  civil  officers," 
was  his  advice,  **and  let  the  people  elect  their  own 
civil  olHcers,  and  conduct  their  government  in  their 
own  way  under  the  general  supervision  of  our  govern- 
nuMit.  It  would  probably  assume  a  similar  form  to 
the  one  found  here  in  1846;  viz.,  a  civil  government 
hut  under  tlie  entire  control  of  the  governor.  This 
change  wt>uld  he  hii^hlv  ^fratifvinof  to  the  peopla 
Ihere  would   be  a  i)ronunciamiento   every  month  or 
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two,  but  these  would  be  of  no  consequence,  as  they 
are  very  harmless  when  confined  to  Mexicans  alone." 
The  secretary  of  war  went  a  step  further,  and  suggested 
the  buying  of  all  New  Mexican  property,  either  for 
money  or  in  exchange  for  other  lands,  and  abandon- 
ing the  territory  as  much  cheaper  than  employing  a 
military  force  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  half  the 
total  value  of  real  estate.  And  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  in  dollars  if  humanity,  civilization,  and 
treaty  rights  might  have  been  disregarded.  But 
Delegate  Weightman  spoke  eloquently  in  defence  of 
the  character  of  his  constituents  and  their  claim  to 
protection;  and  presumably  there  was  no  danger  that 
congress  would  seriously  entertain  so  remarkable  a 
proposition.®  Nearly  every  prominent  official  became 
involved  in  controversies  and  the  object  of  divers  ac- 
cusations, into  the  merits  of  which,  with  the  often 
meagre  and  one-sided  evidence  at  my  command,  I  can- 
not enter  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice  to  the  parties 
interested.  Grovemor  Lane  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  man  of  superior  ability,  and  his  rule  ended  in  his 
attempt  to  be  elected  delegate  and  his  defeat  by  Padre 
Gallegos.  Governor  Merriwether  had  his  foes,  and 
was  even  burned  by  them  in  effigy.^  Secretary  Davis 
has  become  famous  for  his  books  on  New  Mexico  else- 
where noticed,  in  one  of  which  he  describes  to  some 
extent  his  experiences  in  these  years.  Governor 
Rencher  was  a  lawyer  who  had  been  member  of  con- 
gress and  minister  to  Portugal.  Governor  Connelly 
was  an  old  resident  and  trader  on  the  Santa  F6  trail, 
a  man  of  good  intentions,  of  somewhat  visionary  and 
poetic  temperament,  of  moderate  abilities  and  not 
much  force.     All  these  rulers  performed  their  routine 

*  Sumner *B  reports  in  CT.  8.  Oovt  Doc.,  32d  cong.  2d  seas.,  i.  pt  ii.  23-6; 
Weightman  B  8T>eech  in  Cowj.  Olofte^  1852-3,  app.  103  et  seq.  Another 
•petfch  of  W.  /a.,  1851-2.  App.  323-36,  contains  an  interesting  narrative 
ol  political  wransles  for  the  past  few  years,  but  far  too  complicated  to  be 
utiliased  Iiere.  EUitwiCs  Hist.  W.  Mex.,  MS.,  contains  notes  on  the  character 
of  the  early  governors  and  other  officials. 

^  IViivjfiehrM  Usenet,  9,  which  work  also  contains  many  petty  details  of 
preyalent  complicatioiu. 
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duties  with  commendable  zeal  and  skill;  and  their 
annual  messages  are  filled  with  expressions  of  patriotic 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  territory.* 
The  first  legislative  assembly  convened  at  Santa 
Fe  on  June  2,  1851.  A  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  council  and  house  were  naturally  native  New 
Mexicans.  I  append  a  list  of  members  of  this  and 
the  later  assemblies  down  to  1863.*    About  twenty 

'  The  governor's  messages  are  printed  in  the  N,  Mex,  Journal  of  each  ses- 
sion, and  many,  perhaps  all,  of  them  were  also  separately  publish^  in 
pamphlet  form. 

*  The  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  snccessive  Law9  and  Joumala;  and  a 
satisfactory  list  is  also  given  in  RUek'a  Legu,  Blue-Book. 

1st  assembly,  1851.  Council:  president  Ant.  J.  Martinez  (2d  sess.  Juan  F. 
Ortiz),  sergt-at-arms  Robt  Gary,  clerk  Fern.  Pino;  members,  1st  dist  (Taos 
and  Rio  Arriba  co.),  Pablo  Gallegos,  Geo.  Grold,  Ant.  J.  Martinez,  Vicente 
Martinez,  Ant.  Ortiz;  2d  dist  (Sta  F^  and  S.  Miguel  co.),  Jos^  Fran.  Leiva, 
Juan  F.  Ortiz,  Hugh  N.  Smith;  3d  dist  (Bernalillo  and  Sta  Ana  co.),  Tom^ 
C.  Vaca,  Jose  M.  Oall^os;  4th  dist  (Valencia  and  Socorro  co.),  Florencio 
Castillo,  Juan  C.  Chavez,  Fran.  A.  Otero.  House:  speaker  Theo.  Wheaton, 
clerk  Robt  A.  Johnson  (2d  sess.  Thos  D.  Russell),  sergt  John  M.  Clifford; 
members,  Taos  co.,  Raimuntlo  Cdrdova,  Dionisio  Gk>nzalez,  Pascual  Martinez, 
Miguel  Mascarena,  Theo.  Wheaton;  Rio  Arriba,  GenSnimo  Jaramillo,  Jos^ 
Ant.  Maiizanares,  Diego  Salazar,  Celcdonio  VoliUs,  Ramon  Vigil;  Sta  Aiia, 
Jode  A.  Sandoval;  Sta  Fe,  CiLiidido  Valdes,  Palmer  J.  Pilans,  Merrill  A^ihurst, 
Kobt  T.  Brent;  S.  Miguel,  Hilario  Gonzalez,  M.  Sena  y  Quintana,  M.  Sena 
y  U«>iiien»;  Bernalillo,  Juan  G.  Amiijo,  Spruce  M.  Baird,  Jose  L.  Perea;  Va- 
lencia, Juan  ('.  Vacfi,  Juan  J.  Sanchez,  \V  m  C.  Skinner;  Socorro,  Juan  Tor- 
res, Eijquipala  (?)  Vigil. 

2d  assembly,  ISiVi-S.  Council:  pres.  Juan  F.  Ortiz,  clerk  Toni^  Ortiz, 
sergt  Frail.  Vaoa;  memlwrs,  Ist  iliat,  Pa])lo  Gallegos,  Geo.  Gold,  Ant.  J. 
Martiiu'z,  Ant.  Ortiz,  Vicente  Martinez;  2d  dist,  Jose  F.  Leiva,  H.  X.  Smith, 
Juan  Fel.  Ortiz;  3il  dist,  Tom^s  C.  Vaca,  Jose  M.  Ortiz;  4th  dist,  Fran.  Caa- 
tillo,  Juan  C.  Chavez,  Fran.  A.  Otero.  House:  speaker  Wheaton,  clerk  Rus- 
sell, sergt  Fran.  Ortiz;  Taos,  Wheaton,  P.  Martinez,  Fran.  Gonzalez,  Jose  G. 
(jalle^os,  Bibiano  Sisucros;  Rio  Arri))a,  Cr.  Jaramillo,  Jose  L.  Gallegos,  Jose 
M.  (Tiavez,  C  VaMes,  Fran.  Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  Jose  E.  Ortiz,  C.  Ortiz,  Doiia- 
ciano  Vigil,  Fum.  Pino;  S.  Miguel,  H.  Gonzalez,  Mig.  Senay  R.,  Juan  M. 
Varela;  Sta  Ana,  Jesus  Silva;  Bernalillo,  J.  C.  Armijo,  Juan  Perea,  Murray 
F.  Tuley;  Valencia,  Kaf.  Chavez,  Mig.  Otero;  Socorro,  Jose  A.  Vaca,  Roinu- 
aldo  Vaca;  Doila  Ana,  John  C.  Cnuldock. 

3d  assenddy,  1853-4.  Council:  pres.  Jas  H.  Quinn,  clerk  Elias  T.  Clark, 
sergt  J.  B.  Edelen;  nieml>ers,  Taos,  J.  H.  Quinn,  Geo.  Gold,  Jose  M.  Mar- 
tinez, V.  Martiuez;  Rio  Arriba,  Jose  A.  Manzanares;  Sta  Fe,  Tomis  Ortiz; 
Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Jos^  Ulibarri,  Bernalillo,  Hen.  Con- 
nelly; Valencia,  Juan  C.  Vaca;  Socorro,  Jose  A.  Vaca,  Ant.  M.  VacA.  House: 
Bi>eaker  Wheaton,  clerk  D.  V.  Whiting,  sergt  Garcia  Necibio;  mcinlters, 
Taos,  Albino  Chacon,  P.  Martinez,  Inocencio  Martinez,  Jtwe  M.  Valdes, 
Wheaton,  Rio  Arriba,  Diego  Archuleta,  Lafayette  Head,  Jose  A.  Roil»al,  Cel. 
Valdes,  Ger.  Jaramillo;  Sta  Fe,  Jose  Vaca  y  Delgado,  Facundo  Pino,  Chas 
L.  Spencer,  Caleb  Shemianj  S.  Miguel,  Faustino  Vaca,  Juan  N.  Gutierrez, 
Juan  M.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana,  J.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Man.  Armijo,  Serafin  Ra- 
mirez, Morris  (?)  F.  Tully  (?);  Valencia,  D4maso  Chavez,  Jose  Jaramillo;  So- 
corro, Jose  Apodaca,  Antlres  Romero. 

4th  assembly,  1854-5.     Council:  pres.  Jos^  A.  Vaca  y  Pino,  clerk  Clark, 
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family  names  include  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
membership  for  the  whole  period ;  and  indeed,  a  few 

aergt  Aniceto  VaJd^;  members,  Taofl,  Qainn,  Gold,  J.  M.  Martinez,  Vio. 
Martinez;  Bio  Arriba,  Manzanares;  Sta  Fe,  Anastasio  Sandoval;  S.  Mignel, 
Ulibarri,  Ant.  Vaca  y  Sianeros;  Sta  Ana,  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Connelly; 
Valeucia,  Vaca;  Socorro,  Vaca  y  P.,  Vaca.  House:  speaker  Facondo  Pino^ 
clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena  y  Vaca,  serst  Sebastian  Abria;  members,  Taos,  Juaa 
Bemadet,  Guad.  Lujan,  Fel.  Saucnez,  Pas.  Martinez,  Santiago  Valdes;  Rio 
Arriba,  Pablo  Gallegos,  Diego  Archuleta,  J.  A.  Roibal,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Fran* 
Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  F.  Pino,  Cand.  Ortiz,  J.  Vaca  y  D.,  Mig.  £.  Pino;  S.  Mi- 
guel, Man.  Varela,  Faust.  Vaca,  Juan  Gutierrez;  Sta  Ana,  Man.  Vizcarra; 
Bernalillo,  S.  Ramirez,  Sidney  A.  Hubbell,  Narciso  Santistevan;  Valencia, 
Man.  Sanchez,  Ant.  Chavez;  Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  Cebo  C.  Medina. 

5th  assembly,  1855-6.  Council:  pres.  Facundo  Pino,  clerk  Clark,  sergt 
Ant.  J.  Salazar;  members,  Taos,  Job6  A.  Ortiz,  Juan  B.  Valdes,  Pas.  Mar- 
tinez; Rio  Arriba,  J.  A.  Martinez,  Pablo  Gallegos;  Sta  F^,  F.  Pino,  Simon 
Delgado;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  D.  Pino;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo, 
Connelly;  Valencia,  Jose  Salazar;  Socorro,  Auast.  Garcia;  D.  Afia,  Domingo 
Cuberco.  House:  speaker  Celedonio  Valdes,  clerk  Whiting,  sergt  Fran.  &b- 
lazar;  members,  Taos,  Juan  A.  Vaca,  Julian  Solis,  Jos^  D.  Giron,  Domineo 
Mendez  (or  Montes);  Bio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Jesus  Trujillo,  Man.  Trujillo, 
Man.  Vald^;  Sta  F6,  Man.  Vaca  y  D.,  Vic.  Garcia,  Cand.  Ortiz,  Anast. 
Sandoval;  S.  Miffuel,  Ant.  Vaca  y  B.,  Jos^  Gonzalez,  Jose  G.  Gallesos;  Sta 
Ana,  Jesus  M.  C.  Vaca;  Bemalulo,  Hubbell,  S.  Rsimirez,  Juan  Montoya; 
Valencia,  Demesio  Chavez,  Juan  Vigil;  Socorro,  Candelario  Garcia,  Peoro 
Torres;  D.  Ana,  Raf.  Ruelas. 

6th  assembly,  1856-7.  Council:  pres.  Pino,  clerk  Clark,  sergt  Joe^  Ta- 
foya;  members,  Taos,  Ant.  J.  Ortiz,  Pas.  Martinez,  L.  Head;  Rio  Arriba,  J. 

A.  Manzanares,  P.  Gallegos;  Sta  F6,  F.  Pino,  S.  Delgado;  S.  Miguel,  M.  D. 
Pino;  Sta  Ana,  F.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Valencia,  Salazar;  Socorro, 
Garcia;  D.  Ana,  Cubero.  House:  speaker  Josi§  S.  Raniirez,  clerk  Chas  B. 
Magruder,  sergt  Fran.  Sandoval;  members,  Taos,  Santiago  Vaca,  Jesua  Ve- 
lasquez, Man.  Btiartinez,  Juan  A.  Romero,  Jos^  D.  Duran;  Rio  Arriba,  D. 
Archuleta,  J.  Trujillo,  M.  Trujillo,  Man.  Valdes,  Jesus  M.  Vigd;  Sta  F^ 
Sam.  Ellison,  Victor  Garcia,  Jas  J.  Webb,  Jos^  Vaca  y  Delgado;  S.  Miffuel, 
M.  Sena  y  Romero,  Juan  M.  Vaca,  J.  M.  Gutierrez;  Sta  Ana,  Jos^  MoTera, 
Lorenzo  Montafto;  Bernalillo,  Juan  Jos^  Luero  (?),  Jose  S.  Ramirez;  Valencia, 
Jose  Pino,  Juan  C.  Chavez;  Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  Jose  A.  Torres;  D.  Ana, 
Cesario  Duran. 

7th  assembly,  1857-8.  Council:  pres.  Donaciano  Vigil,  clerk  C.  P. 
Cleaver,  sergt  Seb.  Gonzalez;  members,  Taos,  Albino  Chacon,  L.  Head,  Jos^ 

B.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Pedro  Salazar;  Sta  Fe,  Nasario 
Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel,  Don.  Vigil,  Miguel  Sena  y  R. ;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  C.  Vaca; 
Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Valencia,  Juan  J.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Mariano  Silva;  D. 
Afia,  C.  Duran.  House:  speaker  Merrill  Ashurst,  clerk  R.  H.  Tompkins, 
sergt  Max.  Montoya;  members,  Taos,  Sant.  Valdes;  R.  Arriba,  Jesus  M. 
Herrera,  Fran.  A.  Salazar,  Gervasio  Ortega;  Sta  Fe,  Fran.  Ortiz  y  Delgado, 
M.  Ashurst;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Pino;  Bernalillo,  Juan  Perea,  Juan  C.  Armijo; 
other  counties. 

8th  assembly,  1868-9.  Council:  pres.  L.  Head,  clerk  Nic.  Quintana, 
sergt  Jesus  Sandoval;  members,  Taos,  J.  B.  Martinez,  A.  Chacon,  Head;  R. 
Arrilja,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Pedro  Salazar;  Sta  Fe,  Nasario  Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel, 
D.  Vigil,  M,  Sena  y  R.;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  C.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Va- 
lencia, J.  J.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  M.  Silva;  D.  Ana,  C.  Duran.  House:  speaker 
Jose  G.  Gallegos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sena  y  R,  sergt  Lorenzo  Martin;  members, 
Taos,  Felipe  Sanchez,  Mateo  Romero,  Pedro  Valdes,  Raf.  Vigil,  Pedro 
Maries  (?);  R.  Arriba,  Pedro  Aragon,  Ant  G.  Cdrdova,  Fran.  E.  Salazar, 
Man.  Jaramillo;  Sta  Fe,  Bonifacio  Romero,  0.  P.  Hovey,  J.  H.  Herrera,  Juan 
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wealthy  and  influential  families  in  each  counlyy  in  coO'* 
nection  with  the  few  American  residents,  natoral-bom 
politicians,  controlled  the  election  of  representatives 
and  all  other  matters  of  territorial  government,  with 
only  the  slightest  interest  or  action  on  the  {)art  of  the 
masses.  Yet  the  l^islators  were  as  a  rule  intelligent 
and  patriotic  men,  but  rarely  accused  of  corruption, 

Benavidet;  S.  Miguel,  A*  R.  Angoii»  J.  G.  (hUammf  Man.  Horrent;  Sta  Abm, 
Nic  Lncero;  Bernalillo^  Mis:  ChwibJo^  J<m6  Comi^  Fran.  Perea»  Fran. 
Lopet,  Joe6  Vigil;  Socom^  Apodaea;  D.  Ana,  Mig.  Salaar. 

9th  aMemUly,  1860-ea    CSmumiI:  pree.  J.  O.  GallMoe,  deik  J.  M.  Sean 

&eergt  FeL  Sandoval;  memben.  Mora  oo.,  FeL  Kooiero;  Taoa,  A.  J. 
Sant  Veld^;  R.  Arrilxs  Ant.  M.  Fkclieoo»  F^dro  Bw  GallMoe;  StaF«» 
M.  Aduunt;  &  Miguel,  J.  O.  Gallegoi^  Fian.  Lopei;  Sta  Ana,  T.  G.  Vaca; 
Bernalillo^  S.  M.  Burd;  VaIeiioia»  Joaq.  A.  Baan;  Soconra^  J.  A.  Tonee;  B. 
Alia,  Ignacio  Onantia.  Hooae:  epeatBr  Levi  Keithly  and  GL  C  Medina, 
dark  Lonis  Felaenthal,  aergt  demente  Ortia;  memben.  Mora,  AgMiito  Vigil; 
Taoa,  Matiae  Medina,  Joef  V.  Garefla,  Mig.  Ortii^  N.  GaUegoe;  R.  Anib% 
Man.  8.  Salanr,  Joe^  M.  Chavei^  Vicente  Tnijillo,  Agoatin  Sienerao,  Joa6 
A.  Martinet;  Sta  F^  F.  &  Kavanaiu^  ¥Mo  JkUffAo,  Banum  Sena  j 
Rivera;  S.  MiffneL  L.  Keithly,  Teod.  Vaoa,  Ant.  Tkfoya;  Sta  Ana,  Joan 
Torres;  Bemalulo,  Fern.  Aragoo.  Mig.  Ant^  Cdbato;  Valenoia,  J.  A.  Ghare^ 
Socorro,  CaudeL  Garcia,  C.  <^  Medina;  D.  Ana,  ^-^^ 

10th  assemblv,  1800-1.  Oooncil:  pree.  J.  G.  Gallegoe,  derk  R.  H.  Tomp- 
kins, serfft  J.  M.  Bazan;  members,  same  as  in  '59-60,  except  8.  A.  Hnbbeil 
in  Bernalillo.  House:  speaker  J.  M.  GaUegos,  clerk  Facnndo  Pino,  sergt 
Man.  Gonzalez;  members,  Mora,  Jos^  Mestas;  Taos,  Wheaton,  Sabino,  Men- 
dragon,  Fcl.  Sanchez,  Jos^  A.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Juan  A.  Roibal,  Ger. 
Jaramillo,  Pablo  Gallegos,  Fran.  Salazar,  Man.  Tmjillo;  Sta  Fe,  J.  M.  Gralle- 
gos,  Mig.  R  Pino,  Vic  Vald^;  S.  Miffnel,  L.  Keithly,  John  Whitlock,  Elen- 
torio  Riuil;  Bernalillo,  Jos^  A.  Garcia,  Idie.  A.  Lobato,  Vic.  Chavez;  Sta  Ana, 
Hermenegildo  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Rodl  A^tca,  GandeL  Garcia;  Valencia,  -D. 
Ana  and  Arizona, . 

nth  assembly,  1861-2.  Council:  pres.  F.  Pino,  derk  Sant.  Vaca,  sergt 
Andres  Salazar;  members.  Mora,  Tom4s  Lncero;  Taos,  Pas.  Martinez,  Ant. 
J.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Fran.  Salazar,  Fran.  A.  Mestas;  Sta  F^  F.  Pino; 
S.  Miffuel,  Prudencio  Lopez,  Ant.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo,  Tool  C. 
Vaca,  I)icgo  A.  Moutoya;  Valencia,  Man.  Sanchez  y  Castillo;  Socorro,  J.  A. 
Torres;  D.  Ana  and  Arizona.  House:  speaker  J.  M.  Gall^os,  clerk  Ant, 
Sena,  sergt  Ramon  Ortega;  members.  Mora,  FeL  Tafoya,  o.  M.  Bemadet; 
Taos,  J.  D.  GaUegos,  Juan  A.  Zamora,  Man.  A.  Sanchez,  Est^an  Glarcia;  R. 
Arri1>a^  Luciano  Herrera,  Pablo  Valdds,  Man.  Jaramillo;  Sta  F^  J.  M.  Galle- 

fos,  Vicente  Garcia,  O.  P.  Hovey;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Gonzalez,  Rdmnlo  Lncero^ 
'oscual  Vaca,  Faustino  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Pablo  Perea,  Pablo  Vaca,  Jos6  A. 
Garcia;  Sta  Ana,  Patricio  Silva;  Videncia,  Perfecto  C.  Hidalgo,  Jnan  Mon- 

toya;  Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  J.  J.  Garcia;  D.  Ana  and  Ariz., . 

1 2th  assembly,  1862-3.  Council:  pros.  F.  Pino,  clerk  Nic  Qnintana, 
sergt  Crosccncio  Torres;  members,  same  as  in  ^1-2,  except  Meliton  Viffil  for 
Sta  Ana  and  Valencia.  House:  speaker  J.  M.  Gallegos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sena, 
sergt  Cami to  Torres;  members.  Mora ;  Taos,Sant.VaIdes,  Pedro  Sanches 


and  Sta  Ana,  John  A.  Hill,  Wm  H.  Henrie;  Valencia,  Fran.  A.  Chavo^  Creao. 
Chavez;  Socorro^  CandeL  Garcia,  Rom.  Vaca. 
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and  probably  superior  in  respect  of  honesty  to  repre- 
sentatives of  later  years.  All  proceedings  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  acts  and  journals 
being  printed  in  that  language  and  also  in  English 
translations.  In  session  the  members  puffed  their 
cigarettes  and  indulged  in  other  peculiarities  of  con- 
duct unknown  to  American  assemblies;  but  the  results 
will  I  think  compare  favorably  in  most  respects  with 
those  of  early  legislative  efforts  in  other  territories. 

In  a  note  I  give  a  r^sumd  of  legislative  acts  for  the 
successive  sessions. ^°     To  a  large  part  of  these  acts  no 

*•  New  Mexico^  Lawa  qf  the  Territory  qf ^  pOMed  by  the  first  (rf  ««7.) 

hegidatxve  Asaemblyf  etc.  Ud.,  Leyee,  etc., — same  title  in  Spanish],  Sta  Fe,  1852, 
et  seq.y  8vo.  The  Span,  laws  and  Engl,  translations  are  printed  on  alternate 
pages.  The  first  vol.  has  412  p.,  containing  as  a  prefix  the  constit.  of  the 
U.  S.  and  the  oraanio  act  of  1850,  Kearny  code,  etc. ;  and  as  an  appendix  the 
acts  of  1847.  I^cceeding  volumes  to  1861-2  varv  from  71  to  148  p.  each. 
The  1st  voL  contains  both  sessions  of  the  Ist  legislature.  The  early  sessions 
are  naml)ered  from  Ist  to  5th,  but  when  the  numbering  is  a^in  resumed  in 
'71-2  that  session  is  called  the  20th  instead  of  21st,  one  of  the  two  sessions 
of  '51-2  being  thus  ignored.  Mr  Ritch  in  his  Blue-Book  has  carried  this  num- 
bering back  to  the  beginning,  and  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  follow 
him,  applying  the  numbers  to  the  assembly  rather  than  to  the  sessions  as 
printeo.  The  acts  of  the  1st  sess.  are  alsc  printed  in  V.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  32d 
cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  4. 

Ist  assembly,  1851-2  (Ist  sess.,  June-July  *51);  acts  declaring  a  bill  of 
rights;  making  Sta  F^  the  capital;  appropriating  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
govt;  providing  that  existing  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of  the  U.  S.  and 
the  organic  act  be  still  in  force,  except  the  registry  of  lands  under  Kcamy 
code;  for  publication  of  laws  in  EngL  and  Span.  500  copies;  for  a  board  of 
eonu  to  compile  the  code;  the  legisL  to  meet  Ist  Monday  in  Dec.;  the  gov. 
to  appoint  a  translator  at  a  salary  of  $2,000;  approp.  money  for  a  territorial 
census;  incorporating  city  of  Sta  F^;  incorp.  order  of  Odd  Fellows;  organiz- 
ing the  militia;  regmating  contracts  between  master  and  servant;  denning 
jaoicial  districts  as  follows:  1st  dist,  under  chief  justice,  counties  of  Sta  F^, 
8.  Miguel,  and  Sta  Ana;  2d  dist,  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba;  d<l  dist,  Bernalillo, 
Valencia,  Socorro,  and  Dofla  Ana;  and  an  election  law  providing  for  election 
of  delegate  to  congress  and  13  councilmen,  on  1st  Monday  in  Sept.  from  '53 
every  two  years,  of  26  representatives  yearly  from  '52,  and  of  county  officers 

J  early  from  '51 ;  voters  must  be  white  men,  and  not  connected  with  the  army. 
oint  resolutions  authorizing  loan  of  $20,000  against  U.  S.  approp. ;  askinff 
for  protection  of  wood  and  timber,  salt  marshes,  etc.,  and  perpetuation  of 
Mex.  mining  law.  Memorials  asking  for  a  road  from  Taos  to  Sta  F^,  and  for 
a  geol.  and  min.  survey  of  the  territory. 

Ist  assembly,  1851-2  (2d  sess.,  Dec^an.  '51-2);  acts  dividing  N.  Mex. 
into  9  counties  (see  CompiUd  Laws)^  providing  that  former  bounds  remain, 
except  a  chani^e  between  Socorro  and  Dofta  Ana,  changing  seat  of  Valen- 
cia to  Tome,  Rio  Arriba  to  S.  Pedro  Chamita,  and  Sta  Ana  to  Pe&a  Blanca, 
and  apportioning  numb,  of  legisl.  as  follows:  for  council,  Taos  and  Arriba  5 
memb. ,  Sta  F^  and  S.  Miguel  3,  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo  2,  Valencia,  Socorro, 
and  Dofta  Afia  3;  house  of  rep.,  Taos  5,  Rio  Arriba  5,  Sta  Fe  4,  S.  Miguel  3, 
Sta  Ana  1,  Bernalillo  3,  Valencia  2,  Socorro  2,  Dofia  Ana  1.  Acts  suspending 
•ad  repealing  inoorp.  of  Sta  Fe;  eistablishing  an  annual  fair  of  8  days  from 


providing  tor  a  mechanics'  lien;  anil  licemiag  gambling -houaei 
lUOO.  Joint  TcaoL  asking  for  2  Tolnnt.  regiment!  and  other  i 
diuu;  for  lejnliiation  of  thi«  sew.  of  the  TegiBl. ;  for  exteaaio 
days;  proviiiinp  for  spending  tha  |20,000  approp.  for  public 

S rotating  against  any  treaty  irith  the  Navajoe  not  inclndil 
[ex.  captivei  and  indemnity  for  put  injoriea. 

2d  asaembly,  IS52-3,  acts  amending  the  act  on  maaten  an< 
bidding  sale  of  lii^uor  to  Ind.,  eicept  Puebloa;  enabling  on 
property  recovorel  from  Ind.  by  trailcn,  paying  not  leM  tha 
changinu  a^at  of  Dntia  Ana  CO.  to  loM  Crncea;  estab.  an  annai 
from  Fdi.  2(i,  at  Di>na  Ana;  on  roblfory  and  its  punishment; 
of  druukarda,  etc. ;  pimjis  to  gut  30  Ushea  in  public,  and  riilt 
feast  duy  accoinp.  by  uie  town-crier;  for  management  of  tl 
librarian  to  get  {tlOO  per  year;  anthorizing  erection  of  pnb.  bu 
act  agaiiiHt  vagrants.  Joint  roaol.  in  favor  of  a  regt  of  rangi 
miasioii  to  una  for  ter.  unaipondBd  balanca  of  U.  S.  approp. ; 
doceaae'l  gov.  Calhoun,  and  approp.  8300  for  a  tablet;  claimii 
hunt  buffiUo,  etc.,  on  the  plains  adjoining  N.  Max.,  lately  lob 
the  mil.  in  behalf  of  the  Ind.  Memorials,  aaking  that  jndgea  1 
with  tlic  Span,  language;  asking  for  a  penitentiary  to  Coat 
yearly  approp.  for  education,  for  roails  to  other  states  and 
the  Mo.  line,  for  mail  facilities,  and  for  wells  on  the  joraada. 

3d  aawtiibly,  IS-kl-^.  Acta  establishing  annual  faira  at  1 
burqueriiuu,  and  Socorro;  changing  seat  of  Bemdillo  co.  fi 
towniif  Albun|acrquo,  and  seat  of  i»)corro  Co.  to  town  of  Socoi 
ing  Sta  Fa  Artesian  Well  Co.,  N.  ilex.  Mining  Co.,  and  op 
and  authorizing  gov.  to  appoint  a  person  to  revise  the  lawa. 
mada,  gi-olugical  survey,  artesian  wells  in  the  Jornada,  arc 
Ml'X.  land  grants,  public  buildings,  and  Fort  Atkinson.  Reac 
route  from  Indepenilence  to  Calitomia,  and  bridges  acroas  the 

4th  ojisemldy,  1854-5.  Acts  eatab.  annua)  faira  at  Mesill 
March  1st,  at  Tome  12  d.  from  Sept.  lat,  and  at  SU  Fd  8  d. 
changing  seat  of  Kio  Arriba  co.  from  S.  Pedro  to  Loa  Lucer 
gov.  to  coll  out  1,000  voluiiteera  for  Ind.  aervtce  when  exped 
theOailsdun  purchase  to  DoOa  Ana  co.;  providing  for  govt  ol 
and  permitting  probate  judges  to  issue  gambling  licenses  in 
tcata.  Joint  rssol.  to  choose  a  territ.  printar;  to  appoint  a 
(uid  amend  criininal  law;  tliankiug  Lieut  Sturgis  for  service 
camiiaign:  rewm.  Ceran  St  Vrain  aa  col  of  a  vol,  regiment; 
orxiinii'..  lit  mure  voluutcerM.  Meninriiilj  for  payment  of  post  1 
furtliiT  protection,  l,Oi}l)  stoniU  uf  arms,  active  oam^iaigns,  c 
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into  precincts  and  other  local  matters  which  are  here 
altogether  omitted.     Another  large  class,  also  omitted, 

porating  Alban|aerque  Academy,  and  N.  Mex.  Mining  &  R.  R.  Co. 
Memorials  for  mil.  roads,  $50,000  to  complete  public  buildings,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  volunteers. 

7th  assembly,  1857-8.  Acts  authorizing  election  of  a  public  printer;  re- 
pealing act  establishing  a  penitentiary;  mcorporating  'N.  Mex.  Min.  Co. 
KesolutiouB  on  the  Palacio  and  its  grounds,  Judge  Brocchus,  and  school 
lands. 

8th  assembly,  1858-9.  Acts  '  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  property  in 
slaves; '  for  arrest  of  runaway  servants;  to  require  justices  of  the  peace  to 
keep  a  record  of  all  lud.  depredations;  to  create  office  of  attorney -general, 
salary  $1,500  and  fees;  that  owners  of  unfenced  orchards,  etc.,  cannot  claim 
damages  in  winter;  assigning  Justice  W.  F.  Boone  to  3d  jud.  district; 
authorizing  publication  of  decisions  of  sup.  court  at  U.  S.  expense  (no  reports 
were  pub.,  1  think,  till  1881);  to  estab.  a  market  in  Sta  F^  at  county  expense; 
to  appoint  a  com.  for  revision  of  the  laws.  Joint  resol.  to  print  1,000  copies 
of  Gov.  Rencher*8  mess.,  and  the  resol.  of  the  legisl.  on  the  Navajo  war  (not 
given). 

9th  assembly,  1859-60.  Acts  providing  for  education  of  children;  author- 
izing any  man  to  raise  2(X)  or  250  volunteers  and  engage  in  lud.  campaigns; 
forbidding  Ind.  to  leave  animals  within  a  lea^e  of  any  cultiv.  field,  under 
penalty  of  having  to  pay  damages  and  $2  besides  to  recover  the  animal;  to 
prohibit  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  etc.,  in  considerable  numbers,  within  3  1.  of 
the  settlements,  creating  Arizona  co.  from  the  Gadsden  purchase,  seat  at  Tu- 
bac;  also  creating  co.  of  Mora,  with  seat  at  Sta  Gertrudis  de  Mora;  changing 
seat  of  Rio  Arriba  co.  to  Plaza  del  Alcalde,  and  that  of  S.  Mi^el  to  lower 
plaza  of  Las  Ve^as,  qualifying  those  who  formerlv  signed  the  declaration  to 
remain  Mex.  citizens,  but  have  since  decided  to  become  citizens  of  U.  S.  to 
serve  on  juries;  forbidding  sale  of  liquor  to  officers  and  soldiers;  prohibiting 
the  carry inff  of  weapons,  with  strict  rules  for  fandangos;  providing  that  no 
■  man  shall  hold  two  offices  of  honor  or  profit;  incorporating  the  N.  Mex. 
R.  R.  Co.,  Henry  Connelly  et  al.,  the  Rio  Grande  Co.  to  buila  a  bridge  near 
Mesilla,  the  Mesilla  Min.  Co.,  and  the  Historical  Soc.  of  N.  Mex.  Joint 
resol.  asking  for  a  re^stablishment  of  the  overland  mail  route  via  Albur- 
querque;  asking  information  as  to  whether  the  Navajos  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  *59;  urging  the  or^aniz.  of  volunteers,  and  an 
approp.  bv  congress,  also  of  a  mil.  post  m  the  Navajo  country,  one  on  the 
Pecos,  and  others  out  on  the  plains. 

10th  assembly  1860-1.  Acts  requiring  Ind.  agents  to  make  their  distrib. 
of  goods  at  least  10  miles  from  any  settlement;  extending  act  of  '60  on  dam- 
ages by  animals  of  Ind.  so  as  to  include  the  Pueblos;  prohibiting  gambling, 
and  apparently  doing  away  with  the  license  system;  to  investigate  means  of 
increasing  water  supply  of  Sta  Fe;  amending  election  law  in  details;  to  in- 
corporate Pious  Fratemitv  of  the  Co.  of  Taos,  Mining  Co.  of  the  North,  N. 
Mex.  Wool  Manuf.  Co.,  S.  Sliguel  Feather  Manuf.  Co.,  S.  Miguel  Wool  Manuf. 
Co.,  Abiquiti,  Pagosa,  &  Baker  City  Road  Co.,  Sta  Fe  Fire  Co.,  Montezuma 
CopjHjr  Min.  Co.,  Rio  Arriba  Bridge  Co.,  and  Rio  del  Norte  Bridge  Co.;  to 
change  seat  of  Arizona  co.  from  lubac  to  Tucson;  to  create  co.  of  S.  Juan 
iu  extreme  N.  w.,  seat  at  Baker  City.  Joint  resol.  calling  for  reports  on  Ind. 
depredations.  Proclam.  of  gov.,  Feb.  6,  '61,  apportioning  the  representatives 
which  the  legisl.  had  failed  to  do,  as  follows:  council,  Taos,  S.  Miguel,  and 
Rio  Arriba  2  memb.  each;  Mora,  Sta  Fe,  Sta  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro,  1  each;  Dofia  Ana  and  Arizona,  1  together;  rcprcs.  Taos  and  S. 
Miguel,  4  each;  Rio  Arriba  and  Sta  F^,  3  each;  Mora,  Bernalillo,  Valencia, 
Socorro,  and  Dofia  Ana,  2  each;  Sta  Ana  and  Arizona,  1  each. 

11th  assembly  1861-2.  Acts  authorizing  the  gov.  to  call  into  service  the 
whole  force  of  the  territory  to  aid  U.  S.  troops  in  repelling  invasion  (by 
Texan  rebels;  repealing  act  of  '61  to  create  S.  Juan  co.,  and  auo  adding  the 
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is  that  relating  to  court  sessions  and  legal  methods  in 
civil  and  criminal  practice.  Of  acts  of  still  another 
class,  that  bearing  on  the  agricultural,  stock-raising, 
mining,  and  other  industrial  interests  of  the  territory, 
an  analysis  would  seem  desirable  from  certain  points 
of  view,  but  is  found  to  be  absolutely  impracticable 
within  the  space  at  my  command.  The  general  method 
observed  in  these  matters  was  to  continue  the  ancient 
usages  and  tlie  Mexican  laws  in  respect  of  irri^ting 
ditches,  herding,  fencing,  etc.  The  laws  passed  were 
as  a  rule  special  and  local,  such  as  seemed  to  be  called 
for  by  the  needs  of  the  time  and  district.  Though 
this  plan  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  special 
laws,  complicated  and  even  contradictory,  which  in 
later  years  had  to  be  replaced  by  general  legislation, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
no  system  likely  to  be  adopted  would  have  led  to  bet- 
ter results.  With  the  exception  of  the  classes  here 
referred  to,  all  important  acts  of  the  legislature  are 
mentioned  in  the  note. 

Among  the  acts  thus  mentioned  in  my  rdsum^,  there 
are  many  bearing  upon  a  few  special  topics  so  clearly 
historical  in  their  nature  that  they  may  properly  re- 
ceive brief  additional  attention  in  my  text,  with  fur- 
ther information  in  some  cases  from  other  sources. 
At  the  first  session,  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Santa  F^, 
where  it  had  always  been,  and  has  since  remained 
without  controversy.  Congress  had  appropriated  in 
1850,  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  $20,000, 
with  which  the  foundations  of  a  grand  capitol  were 
laid  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  old  palacio.  A  new  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  was  obtained  in  1854,  and  with  it 
the  walls  of  the  awkward  and  ill-planned   structure 

remaining  parts  of  Arizona  co.  to  Dofla  Ana;  changing  seat  of  S.  Mignel  co. 
to  S,  Miguel;  repealing  the  act  for  protection  of  slave  property;  calling  for 
reportd  of  Iiid.  depred. ;  declaring  Jul  public  lands  fit  for  grazing  to  be  re- 
served as  public  pastures  for  common  use;  repealing  act  of  *57  which  prohib- 
ited keejuug  stores  open  on  Sundays;  repealing  act  of  'GO  which  prohibited 
one  man  from  lu)lding  more  than  one  office;  providing  for  vaccination ;  incor* 
porating  the  Union  Min,  Co.  A  manifesto  of  the  legislature  is  alluded  to  in 
a  joint  resol.  to  print  1,000  copies,  but  its  purport  is  not  given. 
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were  raised  a  story  and  a  half  in  height  to  stand  in 
the  same  condition  for  over  30  years. ^^  Meanwhile, 
the  adobe  palacio  served  for  all  public  purposes,  fre- 
quent efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  proper  repairs  being 
unsuccessful.  The  importance  of  preserving  the  Span- 
ish archives  was  more  or  less  fully  realized,  and  often 
urged ;  but  there  was  no  money,  and  these  invaluable 
records  of  the  past  were  left  for  the  most  part  uncared 
for,  to  be  exposed  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
still  more  disastrous  neglect.  An  historical  society 
was  organized  in  1859-60,  but  practically  nothing  was 
accomplished.^* 

The  first  legislature  at  its  second  session  divided 
New  Mexico  into  nine  counties — Taos,  Rio  Arriba, 
Santa  Fd,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Valen- 
cia, Socorro,  and  Doia  Ana — with  names  and  bounds 
substantially  as  in  earlier  times.  In  1854-5  the 
Gradsden  purchase  was  added  to  Dona  Ana  county, 
but  in  1859-60  was  organized  into  a  new  county  of 
Arizona  with  county  seat  at  Tubac,  and  a  little  later 
at  Tucson.  At  the  session  of  1861-2,  on  the  organi- 
zation of  Arizona  territory,  the  county  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  all  of  Arizona  remaining  in  New  Mexico 
was  restored  to  Dona  Ana.  In  1860  the  county  of 
Mora  was  created  in  the  north-east,  with  seat  at 
Santa  Gertnidis  de  Mora.  In  1861  was  created  the 
county  of  San  Juan  in  the  north-west,  with  seat  at 
Baker  City ;  but  the  next  year  this  act  was  repealed. 

^^  An  approp.  of  $60,000  was  made  in  '60,  but  it  was  soon  ofifset  by  a  war 
tax,  and  the  money  was  never  expended,  or  even  raised.  The  governor's 
message  of  1871  contains  a  sketch  of  capitol  history,  and  the  subject  is  often 
mentioned  in  other  messages. 

»=«  W.  J.  Howard,  John  B.  Grayson,  D.  V.  Whiting,  C.  P.  Cleaver,  Dr 
Sloan,  and  others  are  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  See  also  mention 
in  Hittorieal  Nag.,  ix.  77-^,  142-3.  Ellison,  HisL  N.  Jfez.,  MS.,  and  Watts, 
8ia  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  have  much  to  say  on  the  early  neglect  of  the  archives. 
On  some  efforts  in  congress,  see  U.  8.  Oovi  Doc,  33d  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Jour. 
245;  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  138.  In  response  to  the  gov. 's  urg- 
ing a  law  was  passed  in  '63  for  the  custody  and  preservation  of  the  archives. 
n7 Mtx.,  Refused  Laum,  674.  Congress  approp.  |500  for  a  territorial  library 
in  '50,  and  with  this  sum  a  beginning  was  made,  but  the  librarian's  salaiv 
was  only  $100  per  year,  for  which  no  competent  person  could  be  employed, 
and  the  post  was  much  of  the  time  vacant.  The  census  of  1860  shows  16 
public  and  2  church  libraries,  with  a  total  of  10,670  volumes. 
Hifr.  Abu.  ajcd  N.  Mix.  41 
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Changes  of  ooanty  seats  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later 
chapter  on  local  matters,  and  a  map  will  indicate  the 
boundaries  as  finally  fixed. 

In  1 850,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  New 
Mexico  had  a  popmation  of  61,547,  exclusive  of  In- 
dians, and  in  1860  the  number  had  increased  to 
80,567.  Of  these  numbers  respectively,  58,415  and 
78,856  were  natives  of  the  territory,  772  and  1,168 
being  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
while  2,151  and  5,479  were  of  foreign  birth.  I  ap- 
pend some  details,  deductiiur  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  figures  for  Anzona."  Financially,  as  ihe  salaries 
of  territorial  officers  and  legislature  were  paid  by  the 
United  States,  the  burden  of  taxation  was  not  heavy. 
The  total  valuation  of  properly,  which  was  $5,174,471 
in  1850,  had  in  1860,  acc<»ding  to  the  census  reports, 
increased  to  $20,888,780,  of  which  sum  $7,015,260 
is  given  as  the  value  of  real  estate;  $2,361,070 
should  be  deducted  for  Arizona.  The  total  taxation 
in  1860  was  $29,790,  or  $9,255  for  territory,  $12,485 
for  counties,  $3,550  for  towns,  and  $4,500  miscellane- 
ous. A  direct  war  tax  of  $62,648  per  year  was  im- 
posed in  1861,  but  this  was  offset  a  bttle  later  by  the 
capitol  and  road  appropriations,  and  was  never  col- 
lected. The  territorial  debt  in  1860  was  $3,673, 
which  was  constantly  diminished,  until  in  1863  there 
was  a  surplus  ofl $3,080,  in  the  treasury. 

"  U.  8,  Cengua  Beports,  7th  and  8th  cenios,  the  figures  being  repeated  in. 
TarioQS  other  works.  Pop.  by  oonntiea,  the  doable  numbers  throuflnout  rep- 
resenting the  two  years  1850  and  1860:  Bernalillo,  7,749,  8,574;  lUo  Arriba* 
10,667,  9.329;  Sta  Ana»  4,644»  1,506;  Sta  F^  7,699,  7,995;  &  Miguel,  7,070^ 
13,670;  Taos,  9,507,  13,479;  Valencia,  14,189,  8,482;  new  counties  in  'OO, 
Dofia  Ana,  6,239;  Mora,  5,524;  Socorro,  5,706;  total  of  whites  61,525, 
80,503;  males,  31,725,  42,001;  females,  29,800,  38,502.     Free  colored  pop, 

22,  64;  slaves, .     Natives  of  N.  Mez.,  58,415,  73,856;  natives  of  U.  S., 

772,  1,108;  foreign,  2,151,  5,479;  unknown,  200.  Occupation:  bakers,  II, 
39;  butchers,  4,  23;  carpenters,  etc.,  215,  287;  clerks,  60,  201;  clergymen, 
24,  37;  coopers,  22,  6;  drivers,  3,  37;  farmers,  7,889,  5,922;  goldsmiuiiB  and 
silversmiths,  30,  37;  hatters,  43,  6;  herdsmen,  65,  412;  hunters,  1,  55; 
laborers,  6,128,  13,821;  lawyers,  11,  23;  mechanics,  44,  175;  miners,  9,  917; 
masons,  14,  101;  merchants,  134,  863;  musicians,  41,  68;  officials  (local),  22; 
13;  officials  (U.  S.),   184,  56;  physicians,  9,  14;  printers,  6,  15;  servants, 

1,264,  2,560;  soldiers,  655,  ;  smiths,  132,  181;  seamstresses,  ,  211; 

stndenU,  5,  19;  traders,  12,  34;  teachers,  8,  59;  tailors,  97,  98;  teamstofi, 
72,  551:  weavers,  59,  50;  all  employments,  17,478,  28,938.     Some  do 
should  be  made  for  a  part  of  the  territory  finally  added  to  Colorado. 
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Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  popular  educa- 
tion in  so  lamentable  a  condition  as  in  New  Mexico 
during  this  period.  Of  the  population  in  1850  the 
census  showed  a  total  of  25,085  adults,  and  in  1860 
of  32,785,  who  could  not  read  or  write;  and  the  cor- 
rect figures  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably 
larger.  The  reports  of  1860  show  that  600  pupils, 
though  one  table  makes  the  total  attendance  1,466, 
were  being  educated  in  four  colleges,  academies,  or 
private  schools,  and  17  public  schools,  with  33  teachers 
and  a  revenue  of  $13,149.  There  were  practically  no 
public  schools  at  all.  The  priests,  though  in  theory 
friends  of  education  and  somewhat  awakening  from 
their  apathy  of  centuries  sufficiently  to  regret  that 
they  had  no  funds  to  establish  catholic  schools,  prac- 
tically used  their  influence  against  any  common-school 
system.  Territorial  officials  and  leading  citizens 
realized  the  importance  of  educating  the  masses;  and 
several  memorials  were  sent  to  congress  asking  for 
money  aid  in  place  of  the  usual  land  appropriations, 
which  as  yet  could  not  be  utilized."  At  the  session 
of  1854-5  was  passed  an  act  establishing  a  system  of 
schools  to  be  supported  by  a  tax;  but  in  four  counties 
this  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  people,  with  the 
result  of  5,016  votes  against  to  37  m  favor  of  the 
tax.^  In  1859-60  an  act  of  the  legislature  provided 
for  a  school  in  each  settlement,  to  be  supported  by  a 
tax  of  fifty  cents  for  each  child,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
to  employ  a  teacher  and  require  attendance  from 
November  to  April,  and  the  probate  judge  to  act  as 
county  superintendent.  This  was  the  system  for  many 
years  with  but  very  slight  modification. 

All  industries  were  at  a  standstill  in  those  years. 
There  were  no  modifications  of  method  worth  noticing, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  here  the  slight 
available  statistics  and  details  of  non-progressive  mo- 

"^V.  Mex.,  Acts,  1854--5,  p.  125;  U,  8,  Ooia  Doc.,  33d  cong.  2d  seas.,  H. 
Joar.  323;  Sen.  Jour.  208;  34th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  40. 

>*  (/.  S,  Chvi  Doc.,  43d  cong.  let  less..  Kept  Sec  Int.,  ii.  326-8;  Domf*  M 
Cfrmgo,  193-6. 
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notoDy.     Some  statistics  of  1860  may  be  utilized  later 
for  purposes  of  comparison.     Indian  depredations,  as 
we  shall  presentiy  see,  were  worse  than  ever,  effectu- 
ally preventing  all  progress  in  the  old  industries  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising  as  well  as 
the  development  of  mining  and  other  new  industries. 
Merchandise  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  was 
still  brought  in  wagon  trains  from  the  Missouri  over 
the  old  &mta  F6  tndL     We  have  few  details  of  the 
business,  but  Davis  estimated  the  amount  at  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000  per  year,  the  freight  costing 
nine  or  ten  cents  per  pound.     The  trains  arrived  in 
August,  after  a  trip  of  45  to  60  dajrs.     The  circulating 
medium  was  gold  from  California  and  silver  from 
Mexico,  the  merchants  making  their  remittances  to 
the  states  in  drafts  obtained  from  United  States  offi- 
ciala   Merchants  paid  a  licence  for  transacting  business, 
and  by  the  act  of  1852  were  relieved  of  the  ad  valorem 
tax  of  the  Kearny  code.     In  1862  Acting-covemor 
Aniy  had  high  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  aavantage 
of  the  United  States  and  French  blockades  of  Texan 
and  Mexican  ports  to  supply  large  portions  of  Mexico 
with  goods  by  way  of  New  Mexico  and  restore  the 
past  glories  of  the  Santa  F6  trade.     The  old-time 
annual  fairs  were  still  a  prominent  feature  of  trade, 
and  the  legislature  in  1852-5  legally  established  these 
fairs  for  eight  or  twelve  days  at  Las  Vegas,  Dofia  Ana, 
Mesilla,  Tom6,  Las  Cruces,  Alburquerque,  Socorro, 
and  Santa  Fe.     Trading  at  these  periods  was  free  from 
all  taxation,  and  gambling  was  permitted  by  payment 
of  a  small  license ;  at  Santa  F^,  indeed,  all  the  prohibited 
games  might  be  played  free  of  license,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  to  be  marked  by  an  oration  and  other  literary 
exercises,  the  pueblo  Indians  being  invited  to  come 
in  and  indulge  in  their  characteristic  dances.     But  the 
acts  establishing  these  fairs  were  repealed  in  1856-7. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number,  size, 
and  value  of  farms  in  the  decade  of  1850-60,  though 
the  census  reports  show  a  diminution  in  the  acreage 
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of  improved  lands,  the  increase  being  in  grazing  farms. 
Several  acts  bearing  on  irrigation,  fencing,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  these  leading  industries  are 
mentioned  in  my  r^sumd  of  legislative  proceedings, 
and  many  more  of  a  local  nature  are  omitted.  The 
presence  of  the  United  States  troops  afforded  an  im- 
proved market  for  many  products;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  money  spent  by  the  government  gave  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  live  with  less  exertion  than 
before,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  now  as  ever  the 
main  purpose  of  the  masses.  Seasons  of  drought  were 
thought  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
earlier  times.  The  boring  of  artesian  wells  for  an  in- 
creased water  supply  was  often  urged,  and  sometimes 
discussed  in  government  reports.  In  1858-9  a  well 
was  bored  near  Galisteo,  as  an  experiment,  to  the 
depth  of  1,300  feet,  but  though  it  showed  the  practi- 
cability of  wells  for  the  supply  of  travellers,  it  did  not 
bring  water  to  the  surface,  and  so  far  as  irrigation  was 
concerned,  was  deemed  a  failure.  Horses  and  mules 
increased  during  the  decade  from  13,733  to  21,357; 
cattle  from  32,977  to  88,729;  and  sheep  from  377,271 
to  830,116,  notwithstanding  the  constant  depredations 
of  Indians,  which  were  commonly  assertea  to  have 
paralyzed  stock-raising.  A  large  number  of  sheep 
were  driven  from  New  Mexico  to  California,  especially 
in  1858-9.'* 

1*  Statistics  from  the  censns  of  1850  and  1860:  no.  of  farms  3,750,  5,086; 
urentte  acreage,  77,278;  land  improved  166,201,  149,274  ac.;  unimproved 
I24,3f0,  1,265,6.35  ac.;  value  of  farms  $1,653,922, 1^,707,386;  value  of  imple- 
ments, etc.,  177,960,  $192,917.  Farm  products,  wheat  196,516,  434,.%9  b., 
com  365,411,  709,304  b.,  tobacco  8,467,  7,044  lbs.,  beans  and  pease  15,688, 
38,514  b.,  wine  2,363,  8,260  gaL,  garden  produce  $6,679,  $17,664,  fruits 
$8,231,  $19,651,  wool  32,901,  492,645  lbs.,  butter  111,  13,259  lbs.,  cheese 
5,848,  37,240  lbs.,  molasses  4,236,  5,419  gaL  Horses  5,079,  10,066,  mules  and 
Mses  8,654,  11,291,  cows  10,635,  34,369,  oxen  12,257,  25,266,  other  cattle 
10,085,  29.094,  sheep  377,271,  830,116,  swine  7,314,  10,313.  Value  of  live- 
stock $1,494,629,  $4,490,746;  value  of  stock  slaughtered  $82,125,  $347,105. 

Davis'  El  Gringo  is  the  best  work  on  the  condition  of  N.  Mex.  in  1851-7» 
and  on  p.  195-207  he  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  condition  and  methods 
of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  See  also  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc,  31st  cong.  2d  sess., 
Sen.  Doc.  26,  p.  4-9;  32d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  p.  345-52;  Sum- 
ntr*9  Reporty  in /rf..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  p.  25;  Pal,  Office  Jifj)orts,  1851,  ii.,  p. 
478-92,495-511;  1852,  ii.  345-52;  MeCalTa  LeUers,  510;  Beadle*a  Oreai  West, 
514-15;  Porter^ 8  West  Census  qf'80^  p.  451;  N,  Jfcc,  JUviaed  Lawe,  per  index 
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Closely  connected  with  amcoltaral  interests  'in  a 
new  temtoiy  should  be  the  dimosal  of  public  lands; 
but  as  in  New  Mexico  nearly  all  the  svaiiable,  that  is^ 
irrigable,  lands  had  long  been  reduced  to  private  own- 
ership, and  as  there  was  practically  no  immigration, 
the  matter  did  not  of  itself  assume  any  very  impor- 
tant phases  in  this  period.  The  l^islature  in  1851-2 
passed  resolutions  m  favor  of  reserving  mineral  and 
timber  lands  for  public  uses,  and  provided  that  a  claim 
or  improvements  on  public  lands  should  be  a  transfer- 
able mterest,  and  valid  i^ainst  all  parties  but  the 
United  States.  In  aocorcumce  with  the  president's 
recommendation  of  185S,  congress,  by  act  of  July  22, 
1854,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor-gen- 
eral,^^ extended  the  operation  of  the  land  laws  over 
the  territory,  and  save  to  every  citizen  residing  there 
before  1853,  or  setuinff  before  1858,  a  donation  of  160 
acres,  to  be  patented  after  four  years'  occupation.  The 
usual  grant  of  two  sections  in  each  township,  16  and 
36,  for  schools  and  two  townships  for  a  university  was 
made.  Surveyor-general  Pelham  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber, and  in  the  foUowlDg  April  established  an  initial 
point  for  base  and  meridian  lines  at  a  hill  on  the  west 
Dank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  latitude  30*  19'.  From 
this  beginning  the  surveys  were  slowly  advanced  from 
year  to  year,  appropriations  being  small,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  not  deeming  a  rapid  or  extensive 
survey  desirable  until  private  and  Indian  claims  could 
be  settled,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  public  lands  from 
the  settlements  rendering  operations  in  the  field  often 
dangerous.  Down  to  1863  there  had  been  no  sales, 
though  a  land-office  was  opened  at  Santa  F^  in  1858." 
About  100  donation  claims  were  filed,  but  only  a  few 

on  irrigation.  On  artesian  well  boring  by  govt,  see  U.  8,  Chci  Doc^  35th 
cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  590-608;  36ui  cong.  Ist  aess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc, 
iL  544-9;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Sept.  6,  1859.  The  well  was  bored  by  Capt.  John 
Pope,  U.  S.  Top.  Engineers.  On  the  driving  of  sheep  to  CaL,  see  Brevoorf* 
8ta  Fi  Trail,  MS.,  7-8;  8ac  Union,  Nov.  8,  1858;  8.  F.  AUa,  Nov.  6,  '58; 
Jan.  18,  '59;  .S'.  F,  Bulktin,  Nov.  24,  '58;  Jan.  26,  Mar.  4,  '69. 

"  Dunhps  DigeH  U.  8,  Laws,  427-9. 

"  I/.  8.  8taL.  1857-«,  p.  292. 
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patented.  The  total  area  surveyed  was  2,293,142 
acres,  the  area  of  the  territory  being  77,568,640  acres, 
or  121,201  square  miles. ^® 

New  Mexico  being  an  old  province,  settled  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  by  an  agricultural  community,  the 
best  portions  of  the  territory  along  the  rivers  and  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation  had  naturally  long  been  reduced 
to  private  ownership  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  protected  in  theory  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  In 
a  general  way,  these  New  Mexican  private  claims,  and 
the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  them,  were 
the  same  as  in  California.  There  was  the  same  care- 
less informality  in  respect  of  title  papers,  and  the  same 
vagueness  in  boundaries;  the  grants  were,  however, 
more  numerous,  much  more  complicated  by  transfers 
and  subdivisions,  more  varied  in  their  nature  as  origi- 
nating from  different  national,  provincial,  sectional, 
and  local  officials ;  and  the  archives  were  much  less 
complete ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  influx 
of  settlers  and  speculators  to  foment  controversy  and 
fraud,  and  to  create  an  active  demand  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  public  lands.  The  proper  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  or  should  have  been  clear  enough.  Com- 
missioners and  surveyors  should  have  been  promptly 
sent  to  examine  titles,  take  testimony  on  possessory 
rights,  and  define  boundaries,  that  patents  might  be 
issued — all  at  government  expense.  There  would  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  error  and  injustice;  many 
personal  and  local  controversies  would  have  been  en- 
countered, to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  by  the  awarding 
of  other  lands,  or  by  litigation  in  territorial  courts ;  but 
the  great  question  of  land  tenure  in  its  essential  features 
would  have  been  easily  and  inexpensively  solved,  and 
the  country  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  future  devel- 
opment. Otherwise  serious  troubles,  including  the  suc- 
cess of  fraudulent  claims  and  defeat  of  just  ones,  were 
sure  to  result.     The  government  did  nothing  until 

"  U.  S.  Land  Com.  BepU,  IS5&-G3,  containing  annual  reports  of  the  sor- 
Teyor-gen. 
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1854,  and  then  instracted  the  sarveyor-general  to  in- 
vestigate the  private  and  town  claims,  and  report  them 
to  congress  for  confirmation.  That  official  had  no  &- 
cilities  for  this  work,  clerical  assistance  and  appropria- 
tions being  entirely  inademiate ;  but  he  searched  the 
archive  records  at  Santa  F^  to  some  extent,  finding 
some  thousands  of  documents  bearing  on  about  200 
dwns ;  and  he  notified  claimants  to  present  their  titlea 
Many  in  their  ignorance  were  timid  about  surrend^- 
mg  their  papers,  feeling  moreover  secure  in  their  long 
possession,  and  noting  presently  how  tardy  was  action 
on  the  claims  presented.  Moreover,  by  the  law  of 
1862,  they  had  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  investigation 
and  survey,  which  temporarily  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sentment Down  to  1868,  however,  out  of  60  or  more 
claims  filed,  about  30  had  been  examined,  and  most  of 
them  approved  bv  the  surveyor^neral.  He  had  also 
approved  the  Indian  pueblo  claims,  which  to  the  num- 
ber of  17  were  confirmed  bv  congress  in  the  act  of 
December  22,  1858.  By  this  act  and  the  later  one  of 
June  21,  1860,  congsess  ako  confirmed  19  private  and 
town  claims.  In  1861,  there  had  been  surveyed  25 
claims  of  both  classes  covering  an  area  of  2,070,094 
acres.  In  1 862-3  there  had  been  examined  of  all  classes 
48  claims,  and  approved  by  congress  38.  The  sur- 
veyor-general constantly  protested  his  inability  to  do 
lustice  to  this  work,  urging  the  appointment  of  some 
kind  of  a  commission,  and  congressional  committees 
fully  realized  the  impossibility  of  founding  correct  de- 
cisions on  the  meagre  data  furnished,  predicting  much 
more  serious  difliculties  in  the  future;  but  no  change 
was  made  in  the  system,  and  matters  were  allowed  to 
drift.*^ 

**The  paeblo  claims  confirmed  by  act  of  '58  were  Jemez»  Acoma,  S.  Joan, 
PicuH,  S.  Felipe,  Pecos,  Cochitl,  Sto  Domingo^  Taos,  Sta  Clara»  Temque, 
S.  IldcfoiiBO,  Fojoaquo,  Cia,  Sandia,  Isleta,  and  Namb^  The  private  and 
town  claims  confirmed  by  this  act  and  that  of  '60  were:  1  Preston  Breck  Jr, 
2  Town  of  Tom^,  3  Man.  Martinez,  4  Chaa  Beanbien,  5  Town  of  Casa  Colo- 
rado, 6  Hugh  Stevenson  et  aL,  7  Town  of  Tecolote,  8  Donaciano  Vigil,  9 
John  ScoUy  et  al,  10  John  Lany,  II  Town  of  Chilili,  12  Ant  Sandoval,  13 
Town  of  Bolen,  14  Serafin  Ramirez,  15  Chas  Beanbien  and  Gnad.  Miranda, 
16  Jose  L.  Perea,  17  C.  St  Vrain  et  ai.,  18  Alex.  Valle,  not  nombered  &  W. 
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The  period  of  1851-63  was  in  no  sense  one  of  min- 
ing development.  That  the  country  was  rich  in  min- 
eral resources  was  not  doubted,  but  such  items  and 
statements  as  are  extant  on  the  subject  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  mining  successes  of  the  remote  past, 
generally  exaggerated  as  the  reader  of  earlier  annals 
is  aware,  and  with  predictions  of  future  successes  rest- 
ing on  a  much  more  solid  foundation.  On  account  of 
the  slight  immigration,  and  especially  of  constant  In- 
dian hostilities,  the  conditions  were  most  unfavorable 
for  mining;  yet  the  soldiers  and  others  accomplished 
much  work  incidentally  in  the  way  of  prospecting, 
some  discoveries  being  made  in  different  sections,  and 
the  prospects,  as  is  customary  in  a  country  of  hostile 
Indians,  being  as  a  rule  too  highlv  colored.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  period  some  actual  work  was  done  in 
the  south.  The  census  reports  of  1860  mention  only 
one  silver  and  three  copper  mines,  all  in  Dofia  Ana 
county,  employing  390  workmen,  and  producing 
$212,000  ;  but  the  governor  in  his  message  of  1861-2 
alludes  to  30  gold  lodes  at  Pinos  Altos,  employing  300 
miners  and  paying  $40  to  $250  per  ton,  to  rich  gold 
placers  near  Fort  Stanton,  and  to  work  at  Placer 
Mountain  near  Santa  F^,  besides  the  copper  mines  at 
Santa  Rita  and  Hanover.  There  are  other  items  of 
information  on  these  and  other  mines,  but  I  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  compile  the  meagre  data, 
though  some  items  may  be  utilized  in  later  mining 
annals.  All  work  was  suspended  during  the  confed- 
erate invasion  of  1861-2,  but  from  1863  the  industry 
was  in  a  small  way  revived." 

Baton.  A  few  claims  were  limited  by  congress  in  extent;  in  a  few  cases,  not 
confirmed,  the  claimants  were  authorized  to  select  other  public  lands;  and 
J.  R  Vigil  miffht  bring  suit  for  his  rejected  claim  within  two  years.  On  the 
subject  of  land  claims,  see  U.  S.  Land  Com,  Bfports,  1855-^;  and  also  a  lam 
amount  of  corresp.  and  documents  in  U.  8.  Chvi  Doc^  34th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc.  36,  37,  73;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  25;  35th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  57, 
89,  261;  H.  Kept,  i  457;  H.  Mis.  Doc  37;  Sen.  Rept  4;  35th  cong.  2d  sees., 
H.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  36th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Rept  228;  H.  Rept  321;  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  14;  36th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  28,  57,  58;  37th  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  112;  40th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Dos.  13. 

"On  mining  in  1851-&,  see  N.  Mex.,  Mining  Co,,  PrtUminary  Report^ 
N.  Y.,  1864;  Id,,  Mofmgea  qf  governor,  1855-63;  U.  8.  Oovi  Doe.,  31st  eoog. 
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The  New  Mexican  delegates  to  congress  have  been 
named  in  this  chapter.  In  some  cases,  the  elections 
were  contested  and  charges  of  fraud  freely  made,  but 
evidence  is  much  too  meagre  for  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  these  contests  on  their  merita**  The  struggle 
was  largely  one  between  two  factions  of  the  catholic 
church,  one  headed  by  Bishop  Lamy — of  French  ori- 
gin— and  his  new  clergy,  and  the  other  by  the  Mexi- 
can priests,  who  regarded  the  new-comers  as  intruders. 
Grallegos  elected  in  1853  was  a  priest  His  election 
was  contested  unsuccessfully  by  Ex-governor  Lane, 
who  claimed  among  other  things  that  the  votes  of 

?ueblo  Indians  for  him  had  been  illegally  rejected. 
*his  appears  to  have  been  the  main  point,  but  congress 
decided  practically  against  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
vote.**  Gallegos  was  again  elected,  according  to  the 
governor's  certificate,  in  1855;  but  his  seat  was  suc- 
cessfully contested  by  Otero.  The  chief  ground  of 
this  contest  was  the  voting  of  men  who,  after  the  treaty 
of  1848,  had  chosen — not  in  due  legal  form  as  was 
claimed — to  remain  citizens  of  Mexico,  but  had  now 
changed  their  minds.     Congress  was  not  disposed  to 

2(1  8688.,  Sen.  Doc.  26;  42d  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  10,  p.  284;  U.  S. 
Laiul  Office  RepU^  1855  et  seq. ;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept  Spec.  Coin,^  110  et  seq.;  Huni's 
MeixJi.  Mdtj.i  xxvi. ;  xxviii.  763;  xxx.  260;  )\  hitney*8  Metallic  Wealthy  134; 
Minimj  Mtuf.,  i.  79;  N,  Mex.  Scraps,  21,  35;  Domeiiech*s  DeserU,  192-5;  Moll- 
hauaen,  Ta^fehurh,  237;  II.  S.  Census,  8th,  Maiiuf.,  666-7;  Hall's  Oreal  We«t^ 
105-8;  HiUelVs  Wash,  Scrap-hook,  117,  119;  National  Almaiuic,  1864,  p.  456- 
7;  Matffrs  Mex.  Aztec,  ii.  a>6-7;  S.  F.  HeraVt,  June  19,  1851;  Sept.  23,  Oct. 
12,  1853;  March  9,  '54;  S.  F.  AUa,  Sept.  24,  '53;  Feb.  27,  '54;  Sept.  7,  Oct. 
5,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  20.  '56;  July  11,  '61;  S.  F,  Bulletin,  Jan.  16,  2»,  Feb.  3, 
March  24,  April  9,  10,  May  23,  Sept.  12,  '63;  Sac  Union,  Jan.  17,  March  11, 
19,  Sept.  5,  '63. 

"According  to  a  convenient  list  in  Porter* s  Directory  qf  Lojt  Vegas,  46, 
Weiglitman  was  elected  in  '51  over  Measervy  and  A.  W.  Reynolds;  Gallegos 
in  '53  over  Win  C.  Lane;  Otero  in  1855  over  Gallegos,  in  '57  over  S.  M.  Baurd, 
antl  in  '59  over  Gallegos;  and  Watts  in  '61  over  Diego  Archuleta.  In  the 
election  of  '50,  Judge  Watts  made  in  a  speech  at  Mesilla  some  remarks  on  the 
family  of  Otero  which  led  to  a  bloodless  duel  between  the  two.  Hayes*  Scraps, 
Ariz.,  V.  269. 

^See  U.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  33d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Rept  121;  Cong.  Olohe^ 
1853-4,  p.  490,  etc.  Tliere  were  also  charges  of  frauds  in  voting  and  counting, 
which  the  coniiiiittee  found  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  the  irre^larities 
of  form  natural  in  a  new  territory;  also  that  the  votes  of  Mex.  citizens  had 
been  received,  but  the  com.  held  that  this  was  not  provetl,  and  that  if  so  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  change  the  result.  The  original  vote  for  Gallegos 
was  4,971  to  4.526  for  Lane;  cut  down  by  rejecting  votes  to  2,806  against 
2,267.     The  Lid.  vote  was  262  at  Laguna  and  Taos. 
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recognize  these  men  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  controversy  lasted  many  years.^  The  dele- 
gates seated  were  men  of  fair  abilities,  and  perhaps 
did  as  much  for  their  constituents  as  anybody  could 
have  done,  which  was  very  little.  Congress  took  but 
slight  interest  in  New  Mexican  affairs,  and  was  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  with  making  the  annual  appro- 
priations called  for  by  the  organic  act,  with  grudging 
concessions  of  other  small  sums  for  special  purposes, 
and  with  much  larger  payments  of  Indian  and  mili- 
tary expenses.  A  rdsum^  of  congressional  action  is 
appended  in  a  note.** 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  recorded  the  national 
boundary  survey,  and  noted  the  fact  that  the  United 

•*  On  Otero  vs  GallegoB,  see  U,  8.  Govt  Doc.,  34th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Mis. 
Doc.  5,  15,  114;  H.  Rept  90,  with  voluminous  testimony,  arguments,  and 
lists  of  voters.  The  vote  was  6,914  to  6,816,  making  G.'s  majority  99.  The 
com.  reoorted  that  O.'s  majoritv  was  290.  There  were  about  1,400  of  the 
disputed  Mex.  votes.  O.  alleged,  among  many  other  frauds,  that  in  one  pre^ 
cinct  the  priest  of  S.  Juan  received  and  read  all  the  votes,  rejecting  all  that 
were  not  for  G.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  and  his  French  clergy  worked 
for  O.  In  1862  a  committee  reported  against  extending  citizenship  to  some 
2,000  Mexicans  of  the  class  alluded  to. 

*^See  (/.  S.  Statutes,  I860  et  se^.,  per  index;  1850,  acts  organizing  terri- 
tory and  approp  $20,000  for  pubhc  buildings  and  $5,000  for  library;  1851, 
acU  approp.  $34,700  for  ter.  govt,  $18,000  for  Navajo  Ind.,  and  $135,530  for 
volunteers  of  1849;  1852,  acts  approp.  $31,122  for  govt;  1853,  acts  approp* 
$32,555  for  govt,  and  $10,000  for Tnd  service;  authorizing  legisl.  to  hold  extra 
•ession  of  90  days;  authorizing  employment  of  translator  and  clerks,  sessions 
of  60  instead  of  40  days,  payment  of  code  commissioners;  1854,  approp. 
$31,620  for  govt,  $50,000  for  public  buildings,  roads  $32,000,  and  Ind.  service 
$45,000;  appointing  surveyor-gen.  and  donating  lands  to  settlers;  increasing 
•alary  of  gov.  to  $3,000,  and  judges  to  $2,500;  attaching  Gadsden  pur- 
chase to  N.  Mex. ;  authorizing  payment  of  civil  salaries  for  1846-51  under 
Kearny  code;  and  establishing  a  collection  district;  1855,  approp.  for  govt 
$36,500,  includ.  $2,000  for  archive  vaults,  Ind.  service  $o2,500,  surveys 
$30,000,  Texas  boundary  $10,000,  raising  gov.'s  salary  to  $3,000  (?);  1858, 
approp.  for  govt  $33,000,  Ind.  service  ^5,000,  road  $150,  creating  a  land 
district  confirming  pueblo  land  grants,  1859,  approp.  for  govt  $17,000,  Ind. 
$75,000;  I860,  appropw  for  govt  $23,500,  Ind.  $oO,000  capitol  $50,000, 
confirming  private  and  town  land  grants;  1861,  approp.  for  govt  $20,500, 
Ind.  $50,000,  roads  $50,000;  act  attaching  all  north  of  lat.  37  to  Colorado; 
18^  approp.  for  govt  $33,500,  includ.  $5,000  to  print  laws;  Ind.  $50,000; 
186.3,  approp.  for  ^ovt  $31,500,  Ind.  $25,000,  U.  S.  depository  $2,800;  re- 
establishing  collection  dist  and  facilitating  coL  of  revenue.  There  are  some 
slight  appropriations  for  deficiencies,  etc,  and  for  surveyor-gen. 's  o£5ce,  not 
mentioned  in  this  note;  also  some  additional  Ind.  approp.  which  pertain  to 
N.  Mex.  in  connection  with  other  territories;  and  largest  of  all  the  military 
expenditures  not  given  with  the  territorial  appropriations.  In  the  Cong, 
Okhe,  and  house  and  senate  Joumais  of  the  successive  sessions,  through  the 
index,  may  be  found  some  congressional  discussion,  etc.,  on  bills  passed  and 
defeated. 
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States  and  Mexican  commissioners  agreed  upon  an 
initial    point   on   the   Rio   Grande,  which  gave   the 
Mesilla  valley  to  Mexico.     Before  this  agreement,  it 
appears  that  a  few  settlers  from  Dofia  Ana,  a  little 
fiuther  north,  had  entered  the  valley;  and  after  it  a 
Chihoahua  colonv  under  Kafael  Kuelas  had  colonized 
the  district  in  1S49-50  as  Mexican  soil.     While  I  find 
no  evidence,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  any  other 
line  was  ever  agreed  upon  down  to  the  date  of  the 
Gadsden  treatv.  which  settled  the  whole  matter  in 
1833-4,  yet  tliere  was  a  senate  report  against  the 
Bartlett  line,  and  the  appropriation  bill  forbade  the 
expending  of  money  on  the  survey  until  it  should 
appear  that  the  line  was  not  farther  north  of  El  Paso 
than  it  was  laid  down  on  Distumell's  map,  the  presi- 
dent accordingly  declining  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture.*    In  New  Mexico  there  was  much  feeling  on 
the  subject,  involving  a  popular  determination  not  to 
give  up  Mesilla     (Jovemor  Lane,  who  it  seems  also 
engaged  with  Bartlett  in  some  written  'controversy, 
by  a  proclamation  of  March  13,  1852,  asserted  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico  over  the  disputed  tract. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
satisfactory   orifjinal    evidence    as    to    what    ensued. 
Lossin<x,  the  historian,  says  that  *'in  1854  Chihuahua 
took  armed  possession  of  the  disputed  territory.      For 
a  time  war  seemed  inevitable   between   the   United 
States  and  Mexico."     Newspapers  of  the  time  also 
contained  some  warlike  rumors,  with  very  little  defi- 
nite information.     We  have  seen   that  Bartlett  was 
probably  wrong  in  the  original  concession;  but  ob- 
viously Mexico  could  not  be  blamed  for  regarding  the 
aoreement  of  the  commissioners  as  final;  and  while 
there  was  a  question  whether  the  United  States  was 
bound  by  the  agreement — especially  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  surveyor  to   sign  it— it  was  clearly  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  national  negotiation  as  it  was 
settled   by  the  final  treaty.     The   only  troublesome 

»«  U.  S,  Oovt  Doc,,  32d  cong.  2 J  seas.,  H.  Ex.  I>oc.,  i.,  pt  L,  p.  50-5. 
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point  left  in  later  years  was  respecting  the  validity  of 
the  Mexican  colony  grants  made  after  1848,  and 
therefore  not  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.^ 

The  explorations  of  this  period  for  railroad  and  other 
purposes,  such  as  those  of  Sitgreaves  in  1851,  Whipple 
m  1853-4,  Parke  in  1854-5,  Beale  in  1857,  and  Ives 
in  1858,  though  pertaining  more  or  less  to  New  Mex- 
ico, have  been  suflSciently  noticed  with  references  to 
the  authorities  in  the  annals  of  Arizona.^  In  1851 
Captain  John  Pope  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Santa 
F6  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by  the  Cimarron  and  Cedar 
Creek.®  The  Texan  explorations  of  captains  Marcy 
and  McClellan  in  1852  involved  some  matters  pertain- 
ing to  different  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  routes 
leading  to  that  territory  from  the  east.*^  In  Decem- 
ber 1853  Major  J.  H.  Carleton,  with  a  detachment  of 
100  men,  made  an  exploring  expedition  from  Albur- 
querque  to  Casa  Colorada,  Ab<S,  Quarra,  and  Gran 
Quivira.*^  The  railroad  survey  of  the  thirty-second 
parallel  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande  was 
accomplished  by  Captain  Pope  in  1854.^     Secretary 

^  The  most  important  record  of  the  whole  matter  that  I  have  seen  is  A 
Rerieio  qfOie  Boundary  Qttestion:  and  a  vmdkation  qf  Oavemor  Larte^s  action  in 
ammiuintj  jui-indiction  over  the  Mtsilla  Valley.  By  Fernandez  de  Taoi,  Sta  F^, 
1833,  8vo,  32  p.  See  also  Loanng's  HisL  U,  S,,  515;  Coxzena*  MarveUUma 
CoutUry,  47-8;  8.  F,  Alta,  Dec.  31,  '52;  Jan.  7,  53;  S,  F.  Herald,  Apr.  29, 
July  8,  31,  '53;  Eco  de  Espafla,  Sept  10,  '53.  In  the  Beview,  p.  21-2,  are 
Doted  certain  acts  of  the  Mex.  eovt  bearing  on  the  boundary  before  1848,  not 
citeil  in  my  earlier  chapter,  as  follows:  July  6,  1824,  act  of  Mex.  cong.  creat- 
ing state  of  Chihuahua,  and  makine  the  northern  boundary  lines  drawn  east 
and  west  from  £1  Paso;  1836,  official  rept  of  Gen.  Conde,  and  map  making  the 
line  croes  the  river  at  32^  SO'  and  thence  N.  w.  to  32"  57',  so  as  to  include  the 
cop{>er  mines;  1847,  amendment  of  constitution  of  Chih.,  making  the  bound 
32^  57'  43^^.  These  acts,  as  will  be  seen,  furnish  some  testimony  on  both 
sidles,  though  the  right  of  Chih.  to  change  its  boundaries  was  with  much  rea- 
son denied. 

**  See  chap.  xiz.-xx.  of  this  volume. 

*•  Warren  s  Memoir,  63.  Parke's  map  of  N.  Mex.  ordered  printed  in 
ia52.  C/.  S,  Oovt  Doe.,  32<l  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  Jour.  295.  See  Froebel,  Aus 
Amerika,  ii.  138-88,  369-403,  for  a  descriptive  narration  of  1852-3. 

»•  Marcy  (B.  B. )  and  McCUllan  (O.  B. ),  Exploration  qf  Uie  Bed  Biver  qf  Louiai- 
cuia  in  the  year  1852.  Wash.,  1853,  8vo,  320  p..  illust.,  maps,  and  tables,  in 
U.  S.  OovtDoc,  32d  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  54.     Also  Pac  B.  B.  BepU, 
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»^  SmUhMnian  By(n%  1854,  p.  296-316. 

**  Pope  {John),  neport  qf  exploration  of  a  route /or  the  Pac  R,  R.  near  the 
SSd  parallel  qf  north  toL  fiom  the  Bed  Biver  to  the  Bio  Grande,  by  Brevet  CaipL 


DvrW  book  ooatains  ut  interestiDg  narrative  of  hit 
joameyings  to  and  in  New  Mexico  in  1854-5,  though 
these  are  not  in  the  aatore  of  ex[doratioD8.**  Id  1 859 
Captain  Macomb  made  an  important  exploration  of 
the  north-western  portions  of  the  territoiy,  and  of  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Colorado  and  Utah.** 

JfiAn  Popr.  IS54.  in  Pae.R.  S.RrpU,iL  no,  *.  5,  4to.  185,  50  p.,  with  disiTuiA 
sciantifio  ippondice*.  See  aim  Warrm'»  Slemoir,  79-80.  Iii  U.  S.  Gort  Poc, 
340i  coag.  3d  m«.,  H.  K<.  Doc.  2,  p.  212-10,  U  Capt.  Hnmphrey»'  nportij 
1856  on  Capb,  Pope's  mrve;  of  the  Peoos  coimtryauil  Liana  Eatacado,  with  ft 
view  to  bormg  u^esiaii  velU. 


Merieo,  lo  tht  junetian  of  w  Orami  aadOrtfn  rvun  qf  Uir.  grrat  Colorado  if  U 

WtM.     In  ISSB.  uniierthf  rammatid  qf  Cnjjt.  .      WOJ,  grologiaii  rrport  (y 

Pr<^.  J.  S.  A'nwWry,  geologM qfOa cBptditim.  Wash.  1876,  4to.  U7  p.,  j'Ut*^ 
and  fine  map.  A  new  map  of  N.  Mei.  by  Snrv.'gen.  Clark  in  1862  u  uoticod 
by  the  Dewapapen  aa  auperior  to  aay  of  earlier  date. 
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INDIAN  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 
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AND  MeRRIWETHER — ^LaTER  CAMPAIGNS — CaRLETON's  PoUCT  AND  SUC- 
CESS—SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  Agents— Congressional  Acts — Reserva- 
tion Experiments — Utes  and  Jicarillas — Agencies  at  AsiQuit^, 
Taos,  and  Cimarron — Southern  Apaches — Mescaleros  at  Fort 
Stanton — The  Mimbres — Confederate  Invasion — The  Pueblos- 
Land  Grants — The  Navajos — Their  Warfare  on  New  Mexicans— 
Treaties  Made  to  be  Broken — Chronologic  Sketch — ^Thb  War  of 
1858-63 — Carson's  Campaign. 

New  Mexico  in  1851-63  was  the  ninth  military 
department  of  the  United  States.  It  was  commanded 
in  1851  by  Colonel  John  Monroe ;  in  1851-2  by  Colonel 
E.  V.  Sumner,  4th  artillery;  in  1852-4  by  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Fauntleroy,  1st  dragoons;  in  1854-8  by 
General  John  Garland,  8th  infantry;  in  1858-9  by 
Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  3d  infantry;^  in  1859-60 
by  Fauntleroy  again;  in  1860-1  by  Colonel  W.  H. 
Loring;  in  1861-2  by  Lieutenant-colonel  E.  R.  S. 
Canby,  10th  infantry;  and  in  1862-3  by  General  James 
H.  Carleton,  6th  infantry  and  California  volunteers. 

The  force  under  these  commandants  down  to  1858 
was  from  1,400  to  1,800  men;  and  later  from  2,000  to 
4,000,  distributed  generally  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
posts  or  forts,  of  which  the  most  important  were  forts 
Union,  Marcy,  Defiance,  Craig,  Stanton,  Fillmore, 
Bliss,  and  Sumner.     The  military  headquarters  was 

^  Who  also  commanded  temporarily  in  '56.  See  BUcKa  Legis.  Bhu&'Book^ 
•ad  th«  miaoeL  recorda  on  which  ^ia  chapter  reata. 

(6U) 
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which  had  been  promised  by  General  Kearny  in  1846, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  No  such  protection  was 
in  reality  afforded,  and  Indian  depredations  were  as 
constant  and  disastrous,  or  more  so,  as  was  claimed  by 
many,  as  in  any  corresponding  period  of  the  Mexican 
regime.  Though  the  commanders  were  for  the  most 
part  competent  men,  and  the  soldiers  fought  bravely 
in  hundreds  of  toilsome  campaigns,  the  force  was  in- 
adequate, and  no  definite  consistent  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  government  at  Washington.  In  general  terms 
there  was  no  radical  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
course  that  should  be  taken.  The  savage  tribes  nmst 
be  exterminated,  which  would  require  a  large  military 
force,  and  which  nobody  really  favored;  or  they  must 
be  fed  at  government  expense,  w^hicli  would  cost  a  large 
amount  of  money,  though  less  for  some  years  than 
the  policy  of  extermination ;  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  should  be  adopted,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  military  force  to  chastise  the 
hostile  bands,  forcing  them  to  make  treaties  and  settle 
on  reservations,  together  with  strict  vigilance  and  a 
proper  supply  of  food,  until  the  Indians  could  be  made 
to  understand  the  advantages  of  peace.  The  merits 
of  this  last  plan,  though  there  were  minor  variations 
of  opinion  respecting  details,  were  clear  enough  to  all 
in  the  territory  and  at  the  national  capital ;  there  were 
no  very  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  if  men  and 
money  could  be  supplied;  but  the  government  pre- 
ferred to  let  matters  drift  in  the  old  way,  spending  its 
money  in  driblets,  and  accomplishing  practically  noth- 
ing until  the  last  years  of  this  period.  The  system, 
so  far  as  any  definite  plan  was  followed,  was  to  send 
out  detachments  from  the  different  posts  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  bands,  often  unsuccessful,  but  often  killing 
a  few  Indians  and  recovering  all  or  part  of  the  plun- 
der. Occasionally  an  expedition  was  organized  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  wage  war  on  some  tribe  or  district, 
generally  resulting  in  a  treaty,  kept  by  the  foe  for 
only  a  very  brief  period.     Hardly  anything  was  done 

Hm;  Abis.  Ain>  M.  Max.   42 
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to  remove  the  Indians'  idea  of  past  jears  and  oenta- 
ries,  that  warfare  for  plunder,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  peace  and  gifts  and  recuperation,  with  alternate 
victory  and  defeat,  was  to  be  the  nmin  industry  of 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  as  it  had  been  of 
their  ancestora  And  practically,  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation was  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  idea.  Outn^es  perpetrated  upon  the 
Indians  were  hardly  less  frequent  than  depredations 
upon  the  peopla  Civil  authorities,  the  military,  and 
the  citizens  were  often  at  variance  on  almost  every 
phase  of  Indian  affairs,  these  differences  beine  the 
natural  result  of  the  prevailii^  policy,  or  lack  of  pol- 
icy, and  no  party,  white  or  Indian,  except  the  national 
government,  being  much  to  blame.  The  people  on 
several  occasions  furnished  volunteers  to  aid  m  the 
military  campaigns;  sent  out,  with  partial  authority 
from  the  legislature  and  sometimes  against  the  wishes 
of  federal  and  military  officers,  many  badly  managed 
and  ineffective  private  expeditions;  and  were  always 
clamorous  for  more  soldiers,  especially  for  license  to 
organize  volunteer  troops  for  the  United  States  ser- 
vice. They  also  urged  congress  in  firequent  memorials 
to  pay  for  the  past  services  of  volunteers,  and  for 
property  stolen  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians  since 
1846;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  demands, 
founded  in  right,  though  often  exaggerated  as  to 
amount,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter. 

The  number  of  wild  Indians — that  is,  excluding  the 
7,000  peaceful  and  friendly  Pueblos — in  New  Mexico 
was  about  17,000;  that  is,  10,000  Navajos  in  the 
north-west,  2,000  Utes  in  the  north,  and  5,000  Apaches 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  territory,  though  these  num- 
bers were  usually  overstated  in  reports  of  the  earlier 
years,  and  though  it  must  be  noted  that  hostile  bands 
from  abroad — Apaches  from  the  west  and  south,  Utes 
from  the  north,  and  especially  Comanches,  Xiowas, 
and  other  natives  of  the  plains  from  the  east — often 
extended  their  raids  into  New  Mexico.     There  were 
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three  or  four  years  of  the  thirteen  covered  by  this 
chapter  which  were  regarded  as  years  of  peace,  though 
none  which  were  entirely  free  from  depredations ;  but 
in  the  other  years,  all  or  part,  especially  of  the  Nava- 
jos  and  Apaches,  were  on  the  war-path.  Much  that 
has  been  said  of  Indian  warfare  in  Arizona  may  be 
applied  to  that  in  New  Mexico;  but  here  the  Indians 
as  a  rule  did  not  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  as  did  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona  and  of  southern  New  Mexico  in 
later  years,  but  only  incidentally  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  profession  as  plundering  raiders.  Women  and 
children  captured  became  servants  or  practically  slaves, 
many  of  those  taken  by  the  Indians  being  sold  to  dis- 
tant tribes.  In  this  constant  warfare  the  Indians 
were  believed  to  be  more  successful  than  their  adver- 
saries in  their  capture  of  live-stock,  while  in  the  mat- 
ter of  captives  the  citizens  had  the  best  of  it.  There 
are  no  definite  or  trustworthy  records  of  casualties 
except  for  brief  periods,  but  the  number  of  whites 
killed  was  probably  from  200  to  300,  and  the  property 
lost  may  have  amounted  to  a  million  dollars.  I  make 
no  attempt  to  catalogue  depredations  or  campaigns, 
since  I  have  neither  space,  nor  in  most  cases  sufficient 
data,  for  a  complete  record.  I  shall  first  present  a 
general  and  brief  view  of  military  operations,  then  a 
similar  rdsumd  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  territory  as 
managed  by  the  civil  authorities;  and  finally  the 
different  tribes  and  sections  will  be  treated  successively, 
with  somewhat  more  of  detail  in  certain  phases  of  the 
subject. 

Colonel  Sumner  assumed  command  in  July  1851, 
with  instructions  to  select  new  sites  for  military  posts, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
aflairs,  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the  savage  foe, 
and  to  effect  a  reduction  in  military  expenditures.  In 
all  these  things  he  was  successful  to  a  certain  extent, 
if  one  or  two  of  the  usual  Navajo  campaigns  and  tem- 
porary treaties  may  be  regarded  as  the  severe  chas- 
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tisement  ordered.  In  the  latter  part  of  1852  the 
country  was  reported  at  peace,  the  Indians  for  the 
most  part  friendly,  and,  particularly  the  Navajos  and 
Apaches,  'completely  overawed.'*  This  state  of  com- 
parative peace  lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  time  a  little  progress  was  made  by  the  civu 
department.  But  this  progress  cost  too  much; 
methods  were  not  approv^,  and  promises  not  kept; 
BO  that  in  1854-5  almost  all  the  bands  were  again  on 
the  war-path.  Greneral  Grarland  and  his  subordinates 
made  active  campaigns  in  ail  directions,  especially 
against  the  MesoJeros,  Jicarillas,  and  Utes;  a  vol- 
unteer force  was  called  into  the  service ;  treaties  were 
made  by  Governor  Merriwether — ^not  destined  to  be 
approved;  and  thus  for  1856-7  a  kind  of  precarious 
peace  was  patched  up/  Then  in  1858  serious  troubles 
arose  with  the  Navajos,  and  the  war,  with  its  many 
campaigns  under  the  direction  of  Garland,  Bonne- 
ville, Fauntleroy,  and  Canby,  was  continuous  in  1859 
-61,  as  will  be  more  fully  recorded  a  little*  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  southern  Apaches  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  renew  their  raids;  the  Mormons 

'Rept  sec  war,  and  Ind*  Aff,  RepL,  1852;  Snmner's  rej^rts  and  other 
corrcsp.,  in  U.  S,  Qovi  Doc,  32d  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,pt  L,  p.  125- 
36;  2u  8688.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  L,  pt  ii,  p.  25-7.  The  corresp.  on  Ind.  aepred. 
and  minor  exjMMlitions  indicates  that  many  of  the  latter  were  based  on  false 
or  exaggerated  reports,  very  little  being  r^ly  accomplished  by  this  desultory 
warfare.  The  establishment  of  new  poets  has  already  been  noticed;  also 
Sumner's  discouraging  view  of  future  prospects,  prompting  a  recommendation, 
adopted  by  the  sec.  war,  to  abandon  the  territory  for  economic  reasons.  The 
reduction  of  expenses  did  not  please  the  people,  not  only  becanae  it  indicated 
less  earnest  operations  against  the  Ind.,  but  because  the  diaborsement  of 
militarv  funds  was  in  a  sense  the  country's  main  dependence. .  The  Sonorans 
accused  the  Americans  of  wairing  war  on  the  Hex.  territories  through  the 
Indians,  selling  them  arms  and  ammunition  and  buying  captives.  Sonor^ue^ 
March  28,  Dec.  6,  1851. 

^Bracl'eWs  U.  S,  Cavalrv,  13^-6,  gives  some  details  of  campaigns  made  by 
Sturgis,  Ewell,  Walker,  Bell,  Davidson,  and  Fauntleroy.  See  also  reports  of 
Gen.  G.  and  other  officers,  in  U,  8,  Ocvt  Doc,,  34th  cong.  1st  seas.,  U.  Ex. 
Doc.,  i.,  pt  ii.,  p.  50-72;  and  Merriwether,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Meot,  1854,  p.  166-8. 
The  treaties  were  made  in  June-Sept.  1855.  Casualties  in  54  were  estimated 
at  60  killed  or  captured,  and  $112,000  worth  of  property  lost.  A  memorial 
of  the  legislature  asked  for  payment  for  these  losses,  and  also  for  ^0,000  to 
jiay  the  volunteers.  Thou^jh  in  '56-7  most  of  the  bands  were  reported  as 
olwerving  the  treaties,  the  Navajos  gave  much  trouble,  and  Brackett,  p.  171 
et  seq.,  mentions  several  expeditions,  chiefly  in  the  extreme  south.  Claima 
before  congress  in  '58  for  property  lost  in  past  yean  amounted  to  |516,160l 
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were  thought  to  be  tampering  with  the  Utes;  troops 
were  brought  in  from  abroad;  and  the  volunteers 
were  somewhat  irregularly  reorganized  for  active 
service.* 

In  1861,  when  afiairs  were  in  this  condition,  and 
the  war  still  in  progress,  an  invasion  of  the  territory 
by  Texan  confederates,  an  episode  of  New  Mexican 
annals  to  be  treated  in  the  K)llowing  chapter,  caused 
the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  Indian  cam- 
paigns for  other  service  deemed  more  urgent ;  and  for 
over  a  year,  while  the  Utes  and  JicariUas  remained 
friendly,  the  Navajos  and  other  Apache  bands  were 
left  free  to  devastate  the  settlements,  without  opposi- 
tion except  such  as  the  citizens  in  small  parties  could 
offer.  It  was  alleged  that  the  southern  Apaches  and 
Texan  tribes  were  incited  and  aided  by  the  confed- 
erates ;  and  however  this  may  have  been,  the  latter 
certainly  had  no  motive  for  affording  protection  to 
their  foes.  In  1862,  when  the  invaders  had  been 
driven  out,  and  fears  of  further  confederate  operations 
had  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  Greneral  Carleton, 
succeeding  Canby  in  September,  his  army  being  com- 
posed largely  of  Califomian  and  New  Mexican  volun- 
teers, turned  his  attention  most  energetically  to  the 
Indian  foe.  For  the  first  time  a  definite  policy  was 
adopted.  Carleton's  idea,  and  a  very  sensible  one, 
was  to  chastise  the  savages  thoroughly,  and  show 
them  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  trifling.  No 
treaties  were  to  be  made,  and  no  terms  accepted  ex- 
cept unconditional  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  field  no  quarter  was  to  be  shown  except  to  women 
and  children.  At  Bosque  Redondo,  on  the  Pecos, 
Fort  Sumner  was  established,  and  here  all  the  Navajo 

^See  military  reports  and  correspondenco  of  1S58-60,  in  U.  S.  Ooot  DoCp 
35th  cong.  2d  seas.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  p.  278-329;  Sen.  £x.  Doc.,  ii.,  p. 
278-329;  3Cth  cong.  Ist  sesH.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  p.  256-354;  H.  Ex.  Doc, 
ix.,  no.  69;  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Doc.,  ii.,  51-60,  with  catalogue  of  exped,  p.  199-205; 
rei>ort  of  sec.  war,  1860;  Brackeffn  U.  S,  Cavdlry,  194  et  acq.  The  S.  F. 
newApapers  also  contain  some  news  of  Ind.  troubles  in  1858-9.  The  official 
reports  tiere  cited  contain  a  large  and  complicated  mass  of  details,  mainly  on 
the  Navajo  war,  but  also  giving  much  information  on  Apache  expeditiooa 
and  deprcKlatioiis.    See  lat^  note  of  thiB  chapter  for  additional  antiborities. 
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and  Apache  priBoners  were  to  be  brought  as  &st  as 
.  taken,  to  await  later  decisionB  as  to  their  fate,  but 
with  a  plan  of  making  this  a  permanent  reservation 
for  those  tribes.  The  general's  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  plans;  but 
he  went  to  work  in  earnest^  and  effected  much.  First 
the  Apaches  were  taken  in  hand,  and  bj  the  spring 
of  1863  about  400  Mescaleros  had  submitted,  and 
were  living  in  peace  at  the  Bosque,  while  the  other 
bands  had  been  forced  to  suspend  for  a  time  their 
raids,  Fort  West  having  meanwhile  been  garrisoned 
at  Finos  Altos.  Then  b^an  the  campaign  against 
the  Navajos,  carried  on  with  such  eneigj  that  bj  the 
end  of' the  year  a  considerable  number  of  that  tribe 
were  either  at  Fort  Sumner  or  on  the  waj  thither, 
and  the  prospect  was  encouraging  for  complete  success 
in  the  near  future,  though  conflicts  were  still  occur- 
ring in  many  parts  of  the  territory,  and  various  obsta- 
cles were  yet  to  be  encountered* 

In  1848-51  James  S.  Calhoun  was  general  agent 
for  the  New  Mexican  Indians.  On  the  organization 
of  the  territory,  the  governor  became  ex-officio  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  position  was  held 
successively  by  Calhoun  in  1851-2,  Lane  in  1852-3, 
and  Merriwether  in  1853-7-  Then  the  offices  were 
separated,  and  James  L.  Collins,  an  old  resident  of 
New  Mexico,  served  as  superintendent  in  1857-63, 
being  succeeded  by  Michael  Steck  in  1863.  These 
superintendents  appear  to  have  been  earnest  and  capa- 
ble men,  but  their  actions  were  so  hampered  by  lack 
of  means,  conflicting  or  insufficient  instructions,  lack  of 
a  definite  policy,  and — especially  in  the  early  years — 
misunderstandings  with  the  military  authorities,  that 

^Carletons  Cotretipondencf  qflSSS-J^  in  Ind,  Aff,  Repl  Svec.  Com,,  1867,  p. 
98  ct  seq.,  containing  an  immense  mass  of  details.  On  p.  ^7-57  is  a  chrcnio- 
logic  list  of  fights  with  Indians,  with  a  tabular  statement  showing  that  in 
1803-4  there  were  killed,  in  143  encounters,  664  Ind.;  wounded  227,  and 
captured  8,793;  officers  and  men  killed  24;  wounded  60;  live-stock  takeii 
by  Ind.,  28,587  sheep,  47  horses,  359  mules,  432  cattle;  taken  from  Ind., 
36,550  sheep,  2,622  horses,  267  mules,  246  oattle,  36 
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they  could  accomplish  but  little.  They  were  in- 
structed to  accompany  in  person  or  by  agents  all 
expeditions,  and  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  but  Calhoun  in  1851  complained  much  of 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him,  of  lack  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  by  the  military,  of  increasing 
depredations,  and  of  the  efforts  of  designing  men, 
his  enemies,  to  prevent  his  success,  and  even  draw 
the  Pueblos  into  hostility;  yet  he  made  some  kind 
of  a  treaty  with  the  eastern  Apaches/  Congress  in 
February  1851  extended  over  New  Mexico  all  exist- 
ing laws  on  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  appointment  of  four 
agents  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  each.® 

The  four  agents  appointed  in  April  1851  were 
R.  H.  Weightman,  soon  elected  to  congress;  John 
Greiner,  stationed  for  a  time  at  Taos,  and  later  terri- 
torial secretary;  Abram  R.  Wooley,  of  whom  nothing 
more  appears;  and  Edward  H.  Wingfield,  who  was 
stationed  in  1852-3  at  Fort  Webster,  was  dismissed 
in  1853,  and  who  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.®  In  1852  Michael  Steck  and  Spruce  M. 
Baird  were  appointed  in  place  of  Weightman  and 
Wooley;  and  in  1853  a  new  corps,  consisting  of  Kit 
Carson,  Henry  L.  Dodge,  James  M.  Smith,  and 
Edmund  A.  Graves.     Subsequent  changes  are  given 

'  See  Ind.  Aff.  BeporU,  1851-63.  The  report  of  '51  contains  Calhoun's 
corresp.  and  complaints.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Sunmer  was  inclined,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  regard  the  Ind.  depredations  and  other  prospective  troubles  as  of 
slight  importance,  though  bis  view  of  the  territory's  prospects  was  in  some 
respects  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  governor.  This  antagonism  par- 
tially disappeared  in  later  years. 

^  U.  S.  atatutes,  1851  et  seq.  Congressional  appropriations,  not  including 
salaries  of  agents,  also  excluding  certain  amounts  to  be  expended  for  N.  Mex. 
in  connection  with  other  territories,  and  omitting  some  small  amounts  for  de- 
ficiencies and  other  miscellaneous  purposes,  were  as  follows:  1851,  $18,000  for 
Navajo  treaty  of  '49;  1852  (not  found);  1853,  $10,000;  1854,  $30,000,  plus 
$5,000  (continued  in  '55-6)  for  Navajo  treaty,  plus  $10,000  for  the  Pueblos; 
1855,  $25,000;  '56,  $47,500;  '57  (not  found);  '58,  $85,000;  '59,  $95,000;  '60, 
*61,  '62,  each  $50,000;  '63,  $25,000. 

•  Wmq/ieldj  E.  If.,  Dtfence  qf  Ids  Acts  as  Indian  Agent  Wash.,  1854,  8vo, 
16  p.  After  reaching  N.  Mex.  he  was  sent  to  Wash,  on  a  mission  by  Grov. 
Calhoun.  He  was  accused  of  excessive  exT)enditure8,  and  of  absence  from  hia 
post,  having  great  difficulty  in  collecting  nis  pay.  One  or  two  of  the  othera 
■eem  also  to  have  been  in  trouble  and  dismissed,  bat  I  find  no  particulars. 


in  a  note  or  in  a  later  portion  of  Hob  chapter  in  IA0 

•  annals  of  the  di^rent  agendea"* 

Superintendent  Lane  in  1852-3  was  a  bdiever  in 
the  policy  of  keeping  Uie  Indians  quiet  hj  feeding 
them,  aa  cheaper  ana  more  effectdTe  than   fighting. 

.  Accordingly,  he  made  provisional  treaties  with  some 
of  the  north-eaBtem  and  sonth-westem  Apache  bands, 
'agreeing  to  fumigh  food  for  five  years,  and  some  other 
aid  to  all  who  woold  work.  A  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  north  were  induced  to  settle  on  a  farm  west 
of  the  Rio  Qrande,  and  a  like  experiment  waa  tried  at 
Fort  Webster.  We  know  but  little  of  details,  except 
that,  without  waiting  for  approval  of  the  treaties, 
liane  spent  about  $20,000  in  the  execution  of  tiie 
plan ;  and  when  the  rations  were  suspended  for  want  of 
tunds,  the  Apaches  became  worse  uutn  ever.  Super- 
intendent Merriwether  from  1853  found  the  Indians 
for  the  most  part  hostile.  His  theory  was  that  the 
Indian  titie  to  all  lands  near  the  settlements  should 
be  purchased,  to  be  paid  for  in  annuities,  from  which 
the  amount  of  depredations  should  be  deducted.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  his  term  in  1857  he  made  several 
treaties  with  different  tribes,  which  were  never  ap- 

{)roved.  There  was  a  general  agreement  in  these  and 
ater  years  that  the  Indians  must  be  induced  to  settle 
on  reservations,  and  aided  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
some  time,  but  the  government  was  very  slow  to  act. 
Efforts  to  promote  such  setUement  were,  however, 
recommended,  appropriations  were  increased,  and  some 
attention  was  paid  to  the  various  i^ncies,  where  goods 

"Sve.hemden,  Ind.  Aff.  Jitportt,  ISSletseq,;  iii« Aiffriom Alnainic.  1S5I- 
01 ;  uid  NaiioBol  A  bnaitac,  1863-4.  Several  of  the  luuoei  are  not  mentiaaHl 
in  tbe  official  reporta,  mid  some  of  tiie  appointeea  probably  did  not  aervo. 
Tbe  list  of  '64-6  u  Canon,  Dodge,  Steck.  Lorenzo  Laliodi,  anil  Sam.  H.  Moot- 
gomery,  repUoad  by  A.  Q.  Mayers.  In  "57-9  we  hare,  besides  Canon  and 
Stock,  W.  R.  Hurley  (replaced  by  Silas  F.  Kendriok  in  'l^),  Diogo  Archa- 
letfl,  8.  M.  Yost  (tompOTarily  replaced  by  R.  S.  Cowart  in  '58),  and  J. 
Walker,  la  '61  Joho  T.  Rnssell  appears  instead  of  Yoat.  In  '63-«  Car«oa's 
name  disappears;  Joed  A.  Manzanarea  and  John  Ward  take  the  places  of 
Archuleta,  kendrick,   Russell,    and  Walker,  the  number  being  rednowi  ta 

';  and  Fernando  Maxwell  takes  the  plwe  of  Steck,  who  became  sasL 
acts  of  the  legislature  from  sesaion  to  aMaiaa  cm  Ind,  abiia,  aee  UM 
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were  distributed  each  year.  Under  superintendents 
Collins  and  Steck  there  was  no  change  of  a  general 
nature  to  be  noted.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  pe- 
riod of  constant  warfare.  The  Texan  invasion  caused 
most  of  the  agencies  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time  in 
1861-2.  The  people,  legislature,  and  all  oflScials  be- 
came extremely  impatient.  Various  views  on  details 
of  policy  were  expressed,  various  petitions  and  protests 
made;  the  necessity  of  a  definite  reservation  system 
became  more  and  more  apparent;  and  there  were  few 
who  did  not  approve,  in  a  general  way,  General  Carle- 
ton's  energetic  measures  of  1862-3,  though  some  of 
his  acts  and  views  led  to  bitter  controversy." 

The  northern  part  of  the  territory,  outside  of  the 
Navajo  country,  was  occupied  or  ranged  over  by  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches — so  named  in  early  times  from 
the  pottery  made  in  small  quantities  by  their  women 
— about  900  in  number,  and  by  three  bands  of  Utes 
— also  written  Utahs,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the 
Spaniards,  Yutas — numbering  2,000  or  more.  The 
Jicarilla  country  was  properly  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Mohuache  Utes  also  came  to  regard  this 
region  as  their  home,  the  agency  for  both  tribes  being 
at  Taos,  and  later  at  Cimarron,  or  Maxwell's  rancho. 
The  Ute  country  was  west  of  the  river,  stretching 
north-westward  into  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  mojst 
of  the  tribe  lived,  and  the  agency  for  the  Capotes  and 
Pauches,  or  Tabuaches,  as  the  New  Mexican  bands 
were  called  during  this  period,  was  at  Abiquiii.  The 
Utes  and  Jicarillas  were,  to  some  extent,  related  by 
intermarriage,  and  in  disposition  and  habits  had  much 

*^  See  acts  of  the  legislature,  governors*  messages,  repts  of  supt  and  agents, 
etc.  In  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc.^  35th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  xi.,  p.  82,  is  Supt 
(V)llins'  report  of  '58,  on  taking  a  deputation  of  ditfereut  tribes  on  a  visit  to 
Washington.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  obtain  full  reports  of 
depredations  for  use  in  congress.  The  raising  of  volunteers  also  caused  much 
excitement.  There  was  much  complaint  of  the  evil  effects  of  selling  liquor  to 
th^Ind.,  and  much  declamation  against  tiie  *  sickly  sentimentality  '  of  eastern 
people.  It  was  often  pointed  out  that  the  Ind.  were  as  bad  and  the  people 
less  protected  than  when  the  U.  S.  took  possession,  notwithstanding  the 
larga  expenditure  of  money. 
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in  common,  being  roving  tribes,  who  were  naturally 
averse  to  restramt,  settlement,  or  civilization.  Both 
were  always  ready  to  be  fed  by  the  government,  and 
equally  disposed  to  steal  such  supplies  as  were  not 
otherwise  obtainable  without  much  work.  The  Utes 
were  brave,  warlike,  better  armed  than  other  tribes, 
and  skilful  hunters;  bold  in  the  assertion  of  their 
right  to  the  broad  tract  over  which  they  ranged, 
wholly  opposed  to  farming  or  reservation  life,  but 
willing  to  be  friendly  and  abstain  fipom  depredations  if 
liberally  supplied  with  food.  Their  ideal  was  to  re- 
tain their  hunting-grounds,  periodically  visiting  an 
agency  to  receive  their  gifts — ^which  must  not  be  less 
than  other  tribes  received — and  having  free  acceas  to 
the  settlements,  where  whiskey  could  be  procured. 
The  Jicarillas  were  equally  fond  of  whiskey,  somewhat 
more  treacherous  and  cruel,  less  brave  and  energetic 
as  warriors  and  hunters,  making  pottery,  and  some- 
times planting  on  a  small  scale,  ana  regarding  theft  as 
a  natural  means  of  supporting  themselves  if  no  easier 
way  could  be  found.  A  large  reservation  near  the 
settlements,  where  they  could  lead  an  easy,  vagabond, 
drunken  life,  would  have  pleased  them  well  enough. 

At  the  beginning,  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant raids  for  plunder,  and  the  Jicarillas  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  worst  of  Apaches.  Yet  Governor 
Calhoun  made  some  kind  of  a  treaty  with  them  in 
1851;  they  were  pleased  with  the  distribution  of  goods 
at  Taos,  and  in  1853  Governor  Lane  induced  250  of 
them  to  settle  on  a  farm  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  Rio  Puerco.  But  when  Merriwether  was  obliged 
to  announce  that  Lane's  treaties  were  not  approved, 
and  to  susjjcnd  the  distribution  of  supplies,  both  Jica- 
rillas and  Utes  in  their  disgust  went  on  the  war-path. 
The  former,  after  an  active  campaign  by  troops  under 
lieutenants  Bell  and  Davidson,  in  one  battle  of  which 
over  20  dragoons  lost  their  lives,  were  conquered,  and 
made  a  treaty  in  July  1854;  while  the  latter  were  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Fauntleroy  in  a  campaign  of  March 
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to  May  1855/*  From  this  time  these  tribes  were 
friendly,  though  committing  occasional  thefts,  or  even 
worse  depredations,  and  sometimes  accused  of  other 
offences  of  which  they  probably  were  not  guilty.  The 
frequent  raids  of  other  tribes  from  the  west  and  east 
made  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  identify  the  real  cul- 
prits. The  Indians  did  not  live  at  or  generally  near 
the  agencies,  and  were  only  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  agents'  control.  They  came  in  to  get  their 
irregular  allotments  of  goods,  which  were  generally 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  for  liquor.  They  be- 
came, naturally,  more  and  more  a  horde  of  drunken, 
pilfering,  destitute,  and  mendicant  vagabonds.  At 
certain  times  and  places  they  showed  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  industry  and  good  behavior,  but  the 
abominable  lack  of  system  prevented  any  of  these 
rare  exceptions  being  utilized  as  the  nucleus  of  real 
improvement.  There  was  no  progress,  but  constant 
deterioration.  Reports  on  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects varied  with  the  point  of  view.  Some  agents, 
considering  their  past  history  and  present  circum- 
stances, wondered  that  they  were  no  worse,  and  wrote 
encouragingly;  others,  looking  at  the  Indians  as  they 
were,  and  unmindful  of  the  environment,  could  see  no 
gleam  of  hope.  The  Jicarillas  and  Utes  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  *  union'  Indians,  except  the  Pueblos, 
during  the  war  of  1861-2,  which  fact — in  view  of  their 
holding,  as  foes  of  the  Navajos  and  tribes  of  the  east- 
ern plains,  a  kind  of  balance  of  power — with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  that  the  Utes  resisted  the  Mormon 
eflForts  of  1858,  made  them  in  these  and  later  years 
the  recipients  of  many  complimentary  allusions.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  these  Indians  should  be  put  on 
reservations,  which  should  be  far  from  the  settlements. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  was  often  made,  as  followed 

**  Gov.  Merriwether  8  report  of  Sept.  '54,  in  Iml.  Aff.  Hajtt;  Bracket^ ^  U.  S. 
Car.,  135-8;  Frmt's  Ind.  Battles,  393-5;  Fauntleroy's  reports  of  April-May 
*55,  in  U.  S.  OoH  Doc.,  34th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  pt  ii.,  56-72.  Lieut. 
Maxwell  was  killed  in  June  '54.  A  memorial  of  the  legislature  for  a  Jicarilla 
reservation  is  mentioned  in  /(/.,  33d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doo.,  no.  45. 
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later,  that  the  Jicarillas  should  be  joined  to  the  souths 
ern  Apaches,  and  the  Utes  to  the  Colorado  bands.  ^ 

Respecting  the  northern  agencies,  agents,  and 
native  bands  in  charge  of  each,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion, the  reports  of  early  years  being  vague  or 
altogether  lacking.  In  1851-3  John  Greiner  seems 
to  have  been  stationed  at  Taos;  then  in  1853-9 
Christopher  Carson  had  charge  of  this  agency.^*  In 
1860-1  special  agents  A.  H.  Pfeiffer  and  Henry  Mer- 
cure  were  in  charge;  in  1861  the  agency  was  moved 
from  Taos  to  Cimarron,  or  Maxwell's  rancho,  W.  F. 
M.  Amy  being  made  agent,  and  his  successor  in 
1862-3  was  Levi  Keithly.  At  the  Abiquiii  agency 
of  the  Capote  and  Pauche  Utes,  E.  A.  Graves  appears 
as  agent  in  1853,  Lorenzo  Labadi  in  1855-6,  Diego 
Archuleta  in  1857,  Lafayette  Head  in  1859-61,  and 
Jos6  A.  Manzanares  in  1862-3.  Agent  Head  had 
his  headquarters  at  Conejos  in  1860,  and  special  agent 
Henry  Mercure  was  in  charge  of  the  Pauches  in  1862, 
on  the  Rio  Chama,  and  in  1863  at  Tierra  Amarilla. 

Of  the  southern  Apaches  during  this  period  it  is 
difficult  to  present  a  definite  and  connected  record. 
Tlic  bands  belonging  properly  to  New  Mexico  were 
the  Mescaleros  of  the  east,  between  the  Pecos  and 
Kio  Grande,  and  the  Mimbres  and  MogoUones — 
sometimes  grouped  as  Gila  Apaches — of  the  west. 
The  number  of  tJiese  three  bands  at  the  first  could 
not  liave  exceeded  4,000,  was  perhaps  considerably 
less — estimates  of  the  time  being  very  confusing — and 

"Tlicre  was  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  Utahs  in  *58.  In  *59 
there  were  troubles  between  the  Tahuaclies  and  Pike  Peak  miners.  Acoorti- 
in^  to  roiMjrbj  of  '02,  there  were  560  Mohuaches,  960  Jic.,  and  2,500  Capotes 
and  PaiicheH;  but  there  is  in  different  reports  and  estimates  a  wide  discrep- 
ancy. In  '03  the  Utes  are  reported  as  behaving  much  worse  than  the  Jica- 
rilhis. 

**  C<irmn  Paprrs,  M.S.  Tliis  is  a  collection  of  Kit  Carson's  original  |>apers, 
furnislied  for  my  use  by  Tlioinas  O.  Boggs,  the  administrator  of  the  Carson 
estate.  Tlio  j)ap(rrs  rolat<i  chieHy  to  C.'s  accounts  as  Indian  agent,  an«l  though 
bulky,  the  matter  cannot  be  fully  utilized  here;  but  there  are  a  few  pajKirs 
which  have  lurnishod  information  of  some  value  on  other  topics.  Car-son's 
skill  in  the  management  of  Indians  and  his  official  integrity  were  never  called 
in  (question;  but  he  w.is  a  clumsy  accountant,  and  he  was  of  ten  complained  of, 
and  once  even  suspended  for  irregularities  in  this  respect. 
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constantly  diminished  before  1863;  but  the  adjoining 
bands  of  Arizona  and  Chihuahua  frequently  entered 
New  Mexico,  as  the  lines  were  often  crossed  by  the 
New  Mexicans.  There  were  few  years  in  which  some 
of  these  bands  or  parts  of  bands  were  not  committing 
ravages  in  one  section  or  another,  and  few  in  which 
other  parties  were  not  showing  encouraging  signs  of 
a  willingness  to  abandon  their  raiding  habits.  In  dis- 
position they  were  not  unlike  the  Arizona  Apaches, 
though  not  so  bad  as  the  worst  of  that  territory. 
They  often  extended  their  raids  into  Mexican  terri- 
tory, carrying  on  a  constant  trade  in  plunder  and  cap- 
tives with  Mexicans,  New  Mexicans,  and  Navajos. 
In  these  early  years  they  rarely  molested  the  scattered 
herders  of  the  frontier  regions,  holding  also  free  inter- 
course with  a  disreputable  class  of  traders,  who  kept 
them  supplied  with  whiskey  and  ammunition.  Thev 
were  generally  willing  to  abstain  from  theft  on  condi- 
tion of  being  fed,  and  in  several  instances  engaged  in 
farming;  but  they  were  of  variable  temperament,  im- 
patient of  all  restraint,  the  victims  of  mismanage- 
ment and  of  frequent  outr^e. 

In  the  first  years  but  little  appears  about  the 
Apaches,  but  from  the  boundary  survey  and  overland 
mail  and  immigration  records  I  infer  that  their  hostili- 
ties were  not  very  continuous  or  serious."  In  1852-3 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Gila  bands  was  collected 
at  Fort  Webster,  and  under  the  care  of  Agent  Wing- 
field  they  were  induced,  under  a  promise  of  supplies 
for  a  term  of  years — ^the  arrangement  being  similar  to 
that  made  with  the  Jicarillas  in  the  north — to  promise 
peace  and  make  a  beginning  of  farming.  It  was  a 
costly  though  somewhat  successful  experiment,  but 
naturally,  when  the  treaty  was  not  confirmed  and  the 
supplies  were  stopped  the  Indians  became  worse  than 
'  ever.  E.  A.  Graves  is  named  as  agent  at  Dona  Ana 
in  1854,  resigning  in  June.  At  this  time  the  Mesca- 
leros  began  to  give  much  trouble,  and  campaigns  were 

^QremoKff*  l^t  among  the  Apache»f  217-322,  oontaLos  many  items. 
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made  against  them  by  Lieutenant  Sturgis  and  Cap- 
tain E welly  with  such  success  that  in  March  1855  they 
were  suing  for  peace/^  and  in  June  a  treaty  was  made 
by  Governor  Merriwether,  by  which  a  reservation  was 
designated  near  Fort  Stanton,  a  new  post  established 
at  this  time  and  named  for  a  captain  killed  in  the 
campaign.  The  treaty  was  not  approved,  but  an 
agency  was  from  this  time  maintained  at  the  fort  under 
Michael  Steck  as  agent,  and  the  Mescaleros,  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  kept  the  peace,  received  their 
goods,  and  in  most  seasons  tilled  the  soil,  for  six  years. 
There  were  some  drunken  quarrels,  troubles  with 
other  Indians,  and  petty  thefts.  Once  in  1856  they 
all  ran  away  to  the  mountains  on  Steck's  refusal  to 
give  them  their  supplies  until  stolen  property  had  been 
returned.  The  governor  disapproved  the  agent's 
action,  but  the  Indians  returned  after  a  few  months. 
Agent  Steck  had  great  faith  in  the  possibility  of  re- 
fonning  the  Apaches  under  a  proper  system,  and  he 
went  to  Wasliington  in  1860  in  their  interest,  leaving 
W.  A.  Sa])})  in  charge  at  Fort  Stanton. 

Governor  ^lerriwether  also  made  a  treaty  in  1855 
with  tlie  ^linibres,  and  they  behaved  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Mescaleros,  planting  and  keeping  the  peace, 
though  much  demoralized  by  liquor  and  cheated  by 
citizens.  The  Mogollones  were  somewhat  less  trac- 
table, and  by  Colonel  Bonneville's  campaign  through 
their  country  against  the  Coyoteros  and  other  bands 
of  the  Gila  in  1857,  an  unfortunate  movement  in  the 
opinion  of  Agent  Steck,  both  they  and  the  Mimbres 
were  scattered,  and  rendered  to  a  considerable  extent 
hostile.^'  In  1858,  however,  many  of  both  bands  had 
resumed  their  friendly  attitude,  planting  on  the  Rio 

**0u  military  operations  of  '54-5,  see  U.  S.  Govt  Doc^  34th  cong.  Ist  sess., 
H.  P-x.  Doc,  i.,  pt  li.,  50  et  seq.;  BradcfU\  if.  S.  Oir.,  137-9;  Br&x)ort's  Stu  F6 
Trails  MS.,  12-13.  Sturgia  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  for  his  ser- 
vices, as  dill  the  volunteers  who  aided  his  force,  -y.  J/ftc.,  LatcSy  1854-5,  p. 
99,  10|,  103,  105,  111. 

^'  For  reports  of  Bonneville's  campaign,  see  U,  S.  Govt  Doc.y  35th  cong. 
Ist  sodS.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  135-41;  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  no.  2,  p.  20 
et  8(;q;  Wilhelina  Ei'/hth  U.  S.  Jr/antry,  ii.  47-8,  and  Ind,  Aff,  RepU.  Agent 
H.  L.  Dodge  was  killed  by  the  Mogollones  at  this  time. 
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Palmas  and  Santa  Lucfa  in  1857-8.  From  this  time 
a  reservation  on  the  Upper  Gila  for  all  the  Apaches 
was  strongly  recommended,  and  in  1860  such  a  reser- 
vation was  authorized  and  surveyed  near  the  Arizona 
line. 

In  1861  the  confederate  invasion  put  an  end  to  all 
efforts  of  the  civil  department  in  behalf  of  the  Apaches, 
and  all — including  the  Mescaleros  on  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Stanton — threw  off  every  restraint,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  hostile  raids,  the  agencies  being 
broken  up.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  1863, 
though  Agent  Labadi  at  Anton  Chico  made  some 
fruitless  efforts  to  regain  control  of  the  Mescaleros, 
who,  in  August  1862,  killed  forty  men  and  six  chil- 
dren, besides  taking  some  captives  and  a  large  amount 
of  live-stock.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  asked 
for  peace,  but  no  faith  was  felt  in  their  sincerity.  In 
1863  General  Carleton's  active  operations  resulted  in 
bringing  about  400  of  this  tribe  together  at  Fort 
Sumner,  or  the  Bosque  Redondo,  where  they  behaved 
well,  according  to  Agent  Labadi's  reports,  though  the 
general  regarded  them  as  a  band  of  murderous  vaga- 
bonds, in  whose  promises  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed. 
The  other  Apaches  were  kept  quiet,  a  garrison  being 
stationed  at  Fort  West.  Fernando  Maxwell  this 
year  appears  as  agent  for  the  Southern  Apaches  at 
Mesilla.^* 

The  Pueblos  now,  as  before  and  later,  led  a  quiet 
and  industrious  life  in  their  twenty  communities,  with 
about  7,000  inhabitants.^^  They  never  cost  the  United 
States  a  dollar  of  warlike  expenditure,  and  they  re- 
ceived much  less  aid  from  the  civil  department  than 
any  of  the  hostile  tribes.     This  was  often  noted  by 

^^  Carleton's  Correapondence^  and  Tnd.  Affairs  Reports,  See  also  Hayti 
Scraps^  Los  Ann,,  vi  113-16;  N,  Mex.  Scraps,  19,  23;  Overland  Monthly,  v. 
222-32;  NewUrCs  Prop.  Ind.  Policy,  43-5. 

'•See  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2(1  seas.,  rept  sec.  int.,  p.  21 3»  for  ab- 
stract of  different  censuses  from  1770  to  1864;  also  the  successive  Ind.  Aff, 
Reports.  The  number  was  frequently  given  as  8,000  or  moire,  and  was  per- 
haps somewhat  more  than  TiOOU 
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them  and  others  as  an  injustice,  yet  it  was  perhaps 
only  apparently  so,  since  it  was  also  remarked  that  a 
man  will  surrender  all  his  money  to  a  highway  robber 
more  readily  than  he  will  give  a  small  sum  to  a  de- 
serving applicant  for  charity.  In  New  Mexico  and 
at  Washington,  among  officials  and  others,  the  high 
merit  of  the  Pueblos  was  constantly  remarked,  but 
there  were  other  more  urgent  appeals  for  money. 
The  only  aid  they  got  was  $5,000  in  1855  and  $10,000 
in  1857  for  the  purchase  of  implements,  only  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  of  any  real  use  to  them.  Their 
agents  were  A.  G.  Mayers  in  1856,  S.  M.  Yost  from 
1857,  S.  F.  Kendrick  in  1860,  and  John  Ward  in 
1861-3.  Reverend  Samuel  Gorman,  a  baptist  clergy- 
man, worked  as  a  missionary  among  them  from  1854, 
having  a  school  at  Laguna  at  times. *^  In  1851  Gov- 
ernor Calhoun  expressed  fears  that  these  Indians 
would  be  drawn  into  hostility,  but  his  fears  had  appar- 
ently very  slight  foundation.  In  1853,  according  to 
Whipple's  report,  the  small-pox  carried  off  many  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  west.  As  a  rule,  there 
was  but  slight  change  in  condition  during  these  years. 
The  Indians  with  their  docility  retained  all  their  old 
superstitions,  even  putting  to  death  several  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft  at  Nambd  in  1854.  They  were 
nominally  catholics,  but  the  church  did  nothing  for 
their  education,  only  a  few  pueblos  having  resident 
priests,  and  the  rest  being  but  rarely  visited.  Yet 
they  were  sufficiently  under  priestly  control  to  give 
protostants  a  chance  to  bewail  their  ecclesiastical 
bondage.     Politically  each  pueblo  ruled  itself  in  its 

^ Gorman ^  Sam.,  A ff dress  ht^ore  the  Historical  Society  of  N.  Mei,,  N.  Y., 
18G0,  8vo,  2.')  p.  Tliia  treats  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and  customs,  etc., 
of  tlie  Pucl)los;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  reports  and  other  writings  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  With  this  subject  my  readers  are  al- 
ready fully  acquainted.  Meline,  2,000  Miles,  222,  gives  a  table  for  1863, 
showing  that  the  Pueblos  had  671  horses,  64  mules,  818  asses,  2,143  cows,  and 
783  oxen.  See  also,  in  U.  S.  Land  Off.  Bept,  1861,  p.  125-6,  list  of  pueblos, 
with  location,  population,  extent,  and  wealth.  The  total  of  personal  propertv 
in  18  i>ueblos  was  $018,496.  Most  of  them  had  about  17,500  acres  of  land; 
Picurl  had  34,766,  Pecos  18,763,  Cochitf  24,256,  Sto  Domingo  74,743,  Pujuat- 
qae  13,520,  Sandia  24,187,  laleta  110,080,  and  Nambe  13,586. 
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own  way,  but  as  Indians  the  people  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  control  of  the  department,  and  there  was 
some  clashing  with  territorial  authority.  The  legis- 
lature about  1855  declared  the  pueblos  corporate 
bodies,  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  which  led  to 
much  vexatious  litigation,  and  to  the  danger  of  all 
property  being  eaten  up  in  legal  expenses.  The  In- 
dians in  some  cases  voted  for  delegate  to  congress,  but 
their  votes  were  rejected.  Indeed,  in  not  being  citi- 
zens to  be  ruled  by  the  civil  laws,  or  Indians  in  the 
sense  of  adaptability  to  regulations  of  the  interior 
department,  or  hostiles  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
military,  their  position  was  anomalous  and  perplexing. 
Yet  in  many  respects  they  were  the  best  people  in 
the  territory.  They  were  jealous  of  interference,  es- 
pecially with  their  lands,  sometimes  even  declining  to 
receive  gifts  from  the  government  for  fear  of  incurring 
a  debt  that  might  lead  to  a  loss  of  their  titles.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  government  acted  with  com- 
parative pron)ptness  and  wisdom,  and  most  of  the 
pueblo  titles — some  of  them  resting  on  written  grants, 
and  others  on  testimony  of  long  possession,  with  loss  of 
papers — being  examined  and  approved  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general, were  confirmed  by  congress  in  1858,  and 
many  of  them  surveyed  for  patent  before  1863.  The 
grants  contained  generally  about  17,500  acres,  some 
being  much  larger,  and  a  few  smaller.  The  necessity 
of  schools,  and  especially  of  industrial  education,  was 
often  urged,  but  nothing  was  practically  accomplished 
till  a  later  period. 

Of  all  the  New  Mexican  tribes,  the  Navajos — Na- 
vaj6es  in  the  original  form — caused  the  most  trouble 
and  expense  to  people  and  government  during  these 
thirteen  years ;  but  in  their  case,  also,  was  finally  made 
the  greatest  progress  toward  a  final  settlement.  The 
Navajos,  about  10,000  in  number,  occupying  a  broad 
.  tract  in  the  north-west  in  this  territory  and  what  be- 
came Arizona,  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  Apachefl 

BiST.  Aus.  AMD  N.  Mix.   43 
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in  their  predatory  habits,  though  superior  to  them  in 
every  respect  except  the  immorality  of  their  women, 
but  also  like  the  Pueblos  in  their  stock-raising,  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  manufacture  of  blankets.  Con- 
scious of  their  strength,  they  paid  little  heed  to  the 
rights  of  other  tribes,  by  all  of  whom  they  were  hated. 
For  manv  years  plundering  raids  on  the  Mexican  flocks 
and  herds  had  been  their  leading  though  not  their 
only  industry.  In  this  warfare  they  had  lost  more 
captives — to  become  slaves  of  the  New  Mexicans — 
than  they  had  taken,  but  in  the  taking  of  live-stock 
the  advantage  had  been  largely  in  their  favor.  On 
the  merits  of  the  long  struggle,  except  that  it  had 
originated  in  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  Indians, 
each  party  was  about  equally  to  blame,  instances  of 
treachery  and  outrage  being  frequent  on  both  sides 
for  a  century  past.  To  the  Americans,  on  their  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  territory,  the  Navajos  professed 
friendship,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  could  hardly  under- 
stand why  that  should  interfere  with  their  warfare  on 
the  Mexicans;  and  presently  they  came  to  class  the 
Americans  with  their  old  foes,  and  to  regard  chronic 
war  with  the  United  States  as  their  normal  occupa- 
tion for  the  future.  Havincr  no  realization  of  their 
new  enemy's  power,  they  deemed  the  conditions  of 
the  strugf:^le  about  equal.  Regarding  the  profler  of 
peace  as  an  indication  of  weakness  or  fear,  they  were 
willing  when  hard  pressed  at  any  pc^int  to  make  a 
treaty,  which  they  broke  just  as  soon  as  their  interest 
seemed  to  require  it.  Treaty-making  was  simply  an 
incidental  feature  of  their  business,  like  treaty-break- 
ing; and  had  plausible  pretexts  been  deemed  essential, 
the  New  [Mexicans,  continuing  like  the  Indians  their 
raids  as  of  old,  rarelv  failed  to  furnish  them.  Another 
complicating  circumstance  was  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
vajos were  much  loss  completely  than  other  tribes 
under  the  control  of  their  chiefs,  so  that  one  portion 
of  the  nation  often  made  war  when  the  rest  deemed 
it  not  wrong  but  unwise.     No  tribe  was  more  in  need 
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of  or  likely  to  be  so  much  benefited  by  a  sound  whip- 
ping. 

The  Navajos  having  broken,  not  only  the  treaty 
made  by  Washington  in  1849,  but  a  new  one  made  at 
Jemes  by  Calhoun  and  Sumner  in  confirmation  of  the 
former,  Colonel  Sumner  in  the  winter  of  1851-2  made 
an  expedition  with  his  dragoons,  and  even  penetrated 
eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  famous  Chelly  Canon  strong- 
hold, but  was  obliged  to  retire  without  having  accom- 
plished anything.  Fort  Defiance,  however,  was 
established  about  this  time,  just  across  the  later  Ari- 
zona line,  and  not  without  some  restraining  effect." 
H,  L.  Dodge  was  put  in  charge  as  agent  at  the  fort, 
holding  the  position  until  his  death  in  1856 ;  and  some 
distributions  of  goods  were  made ;  but  only  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  were  depredations  suspended.  In 
1853,  on  their  refusal  to  surrender  a  murderer,  Sum- 
ner prepared  for  a  campaign ;  but  by  the  new  com- 
mander and  governor  these  preparations  were  sus- 
pended, and  alTpast  offences  were  pardoned,  including 
the  murder.  Presently,  in  1854,  a  soldier  being 
killed,  the  Navajo  chiefs  gained  much  credit  by  hang- 
ing the  murderer  in  presence  of  the  troops.  It  was 
known  later  that  they  had  hanged  a  Mexican  captive 
instead  of  the  real  culprit  1  In  1855  Grovemor  Merri- 
wether  formed  a  treaty  with  this  as  with  other  tribes, 
respecting  which  not  much  is  known,  except  that,  like 
the  rest,  it  was  never  approved.  The  distribution  of 
goods  continued,  and  though  no  successor  to  Dodge 
was  immediately  appointed,  comparative  peace  lasted 
through  1857.*" 

In  July  1858  occurred  another  murder,  that  of  a 
negro  servant  at  Fort  Defiance.  A  prominent  Navajo 
kiUed  him  simply  because  he  had  trouble  with  his  wife, 

*^  Canon,  Carleton,  and  Alliaon,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Bept,  JohU  Spec  Com,,  1S67, 
97,  3^-4,  335;  BracheU'a  U,  8.  Cav.,  129-30;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Angeks,  viL  39: 
T1i6  legifllatare  protested  against  any  treaty  not  providing  for  restitation  (by 
the  Navajosl)  of  captives  and  payment  of  indemnity  for  past  wrongs. 

"Collins,  in  Ind,  Aff,  Rept,  1858,  p.  189  et  seq.  One  band  under  the  chief 
Sandoval  remained  faithful  to  the  Americans  now  and  later,  and  the  wealthier 
Kavajot  were  often  apparently  in  favor  of  peace;  but  there  was  always  an 
slemfliit  that  oould  not,  oe^pontrolled.^ 
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and  the  usages  of  his  tribe  required  that  somebody  must 
die.  In  order  to  force  the  Indians  to  surrender  the 
murderer — which  they  never  did — a  constant  warfare 
was  waged  from  August  by  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  the 
new  commander  at  the  fort;  captains  McLane,  Hatch, 
and  Lindsay,  with  Major  Brooks,  being  the  officers 
prominent  in  the  campaigns.  The  Navajos  did  not 
fight  so  well  as  usual,  a  fact  due,  it  was  thought,  to 
their  use  of  fire-arms  instead  of  the  customary  bows 
and  arrows.  It  was  alleged,  with  some  show  of  sup- 
porting testimony,  that  the  guns  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Mormons  of  Utah.  There  were  several  fights,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  some  fifty  Indians  and  seven 
or  eiglit  soldiers,  with  the  serious  wounding  of  Cap- 
tain McLane ;  but  the  Indians  lost  a  lai^e  amount  of 
sheep  and  other  live-stook,  and  in  December  were 
suing  for  peace.  An  armistice  was  made  on  the  4th, 
and  a  treatv  of  peace,  involving  indemnification  in  live- 
stock for  all  depredations  committed  since  August,  the 
liberation  of  all  captives  who  might  desire  it,  and  the 
fixiniif  of  bounds  bevond  which  the  Indians  were  not 
to  pass,  was  signed  on  the  25th.^ 

As  usual,  the  Indians  failed  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  which  had  been  made  by  Colonel 
Konnt'villo,  the  successor  of  General  (jarland ;  and  in 
1851)  Major  Simonson  made  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  enforce  compliance,  depredations  continuing 
as  before.  Alexander  Baker  was  this  year  put  in 
charj^e  of  the  agency,  and  was  succeeded  in  September 
by  Silas  V.  Kendrick.'-* 

• '  Kt'i><»rts  of  the  caiiipaigiiH,  in  IL  8.  Oovt  Doc.^  !^5th  cong.  2d  8688.,  H.  T?x. 
P.H'..  ii.,  i)t  ii.,  2^K{  :J«H»;  3()th  con^,'.  1st  sesa.,  Seu.  Ex.  Doc,  ii.  256-354;  Gov. 
Ri'ncluToa  rep<»rt8,  disapproWng  the  war  and  also  the  armistice,  /rf.,  !^th 
coiig.  2il  SC8H.,  H.  Kx.  Doc,  vi.,  no.  24.  Capt.  Elliott  and  Lieut.  Avcrill  are 
also  named;  and  Capt.  Bhis  Lucero  with  his  native  company  of  spies  did  good 
Bervic(>.  Dunn,  M'tsntwirs  of  the  Mountains^  chap,  ix.,  gives  aa  exoelleiib  ao* 
count  of  the  Navajos,  and  a  narrative  of  this  war  of  1858.  See  also  testimony 
of  Collins  and  Kenifou,  in  Ind.  Aff,  Repi,  Joint  Spec,  Com.,  1867,  p.  390-4. 
Keunon  thinks  the  killing  of  the  negro  to  have  b^n  only  a  pretext  of  Gen. 
Garland  for  yielding  to  the  great  pressure  from  oitisens  for  a  war  for  plunder 
and  cai>tivcs;  or  at  least  he  says  taat  OfliL  G.  resisted  that  pressure  until  the 
killing  of  the  boy. 
^^^Ind.Af.B^Wn-n.    The  ■gntaMdOweHnns  regarded  the  teeelif 
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In  1860  the  Navajos  became  so  bold  aw  to  attack 
Fort  Defiance  in  April,  though  they  were  repulsed 
without  serious  loss  on  either  side.^  An  active  cam- 
paign was  ordered  from  Washington,  and  was  made 
by  Colonel  Canby  in  the  winter  of  1860-1,  the  regu- 
lar troops  being  aided  by  a  large  force  of  volunteers, 
including  many  Pueblo  and  Ute  Indians.^  So  far  as 
fighting  was  concerned,  not  much  was  effected  by 
Canby,  but  by  losses  of  live-stock  the  Indians  were 
led  to  sue  for  peace  in  February  1861,  when  an  ar- 
mistice of  three  months,  later  extended  to  twelve,  was 
agreed  upon.  In  July  all  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
except  two  companies  at  Fort  Fauntleroy.  Depreda- 
tions were  by  no  means  suspended,  and  in  September 
the  Navajos  were  rendered  still  more  hostile  by  an 
outrage  at  Fort  Fauntleroy,  where,  in  a  dispute  about 
a  horse-race,  the  Indians  were  fired  upon,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  killed,  the  rest,  with  many  wounded,  tak^ 
ing  to  flight.^  The  confederate  invasion  made  it 
impossible  to  send  regular  troops  to  the  north-west, 
and  the  governor  s  call  on  the  militia  for  a  campaign 

as  a  blander.  The  legislatnre  passed  resolutions  askinff  the  gov.  for  infor- 
mation about  the  treaty,  especially  desiring  to  know  if  uie  Navajos  ha<l  com- 
plied with  the  conditions;  also  urging  the  organization  of  volunteers  and  a 
new  post  in  the  Navajo  country. 

'^Report  of  Capt.  Shepherd,  in  U,  8,  Oovt  Doc.,  36th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen. 
Doc.,  ii.  51-63  et  seq.,  with  mention  of  many  hostile  acts. 

**  There  was  i.iuch  confusion  and  controversy  about  the  employment  of 
this  volunteer  force.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Gov.  Rencher  called  on 
Col  Fauntleroy  for  arms,  etc.,  for  volunteer  companies  organized  under  an 
act  of  the  legislature  for  raids  on  the  Navajos;  but  F.  declined.  Later,  when 
troo]>8  had  come  from  Utah,  and  the  expedition  was  being  organized,  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  meeting  at  Sta  F^,  called  on  the  gov.  to  rai^e  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. He  refused,  and  at  another  meeting  they  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  did  so,  in  spite  of  a  warning  proclamation  issued 
bv  the  gov.  in  August.  Gov.  R.  disapproved  this  independent  action,  and 
blamed  the  delegate  in  congress  for  haviug  in  a  silly  speech  declared  the  K. 
Mexicans  fnUy  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  //.  8.  Goal  Doc.,  36th 
ooQg.  2d  sess.,  H.  £x.  Doo.,  vi.,  no.  24. 

*' Testimony  of  Capt.  Hodt»  in  Ind.  Aff,  Repi,  Joint  8pec,  Com,,  1867,  p. 
813-14.  Lient.-col  Chavez  was  in  command,  and  gave  the  order  to  open  fire 
with  tha  artillery.  Some  women  and  children  were  killed  with  the  bayonet. 
8irot  CoUiiu,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bept,  1861,  p.  124,  says  that  nearly  300  citizens 
kaa  been  kQled  in  the  paat  18  montbs,  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 
Agant  Hmdf  in  /(<..  p.  162;  sajrs  that  the  Navajos  had  compelled  tne  aban- 
dpamant  of  tbe  8.  Jnaa  and  &o  Animaa  mines,  killing  40  Americans  and  15 
MnioMM  on  tiia  road* 
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ill  October  had  no  elBEect,  though  the  governor,  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  had  a  talk  with  the  Navajo 
chiefs,  and  oDtained  many  assurances  of  friendly  inten- 
tions.® 

There  was  no  change  in  18G2,  except  that  the  Na- 
vajos  became  somewhat  bolder  in  their  raids,  which 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  no 
campaigns  by  regular  troops,  though  the  establish- 
ment 01  Fort  Wingate  moved  the  Indians  in  Decem- 
ber to  send  in  one  of  their  petitions  for  peace.  Some 
raids  were  made  by  New  Mexican  companies,  but  all 
efforts  to  organize  a  general  movement  by  the  militia 
were  unsuccessful.  General  Carleton  took  command 
in  September,  but  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  Apaches.  In  1863 
operations  were  carried  on  by  Colonel  Carson  in  the 
north-west,  the  plan  of  removing  all  the  Indians  to 
Fort  Sumner  on  the  Pecos  was  developed,  July 
20th  was  fixed  as  the  date  after  which  every  Navajo 
was  to  be  treated  as  hostile,  and  orders  were  repeat- 
edly issued  to  kill  every  male  Indian  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  While  there  were  no  great  fights  or  victories 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  while  there  was 
but  slight  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
depredations,  yet,  by  continuous  and  active  operations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  prompt  refusal  to 
entertain  any  proposition  of  peace  or  the  old-time 
treaties,  very  great  progress  was  made  in  the  essen- 
tial task  of  showing  the  Indians  that  their  foe  was  at 
last  in  earnest,  and  that  they  must  yield  or  be  exter- 
minated. A  beginning  was  also  made  at  the  Bosque 
Iledcmdo,  wliere  over  200  Navajo  prisoners  were  gath- 
ered, or  were  at  least  en  route  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  18G4  Carson  and  his  forces 
marched  to  the  Chelly  Canon,  and  while  the  direct 
result  of  the  campaign  was  only  23  killed,  34  cap- 
tured, and  200  surrendered,  and  while  there  were  con- 
tinued hostilities  in  other  regions,  yet  from  this  time 

".y.  Jiex.,  Oimmor^M  Mmmge,  18Q2t  Dmm's  Mamauaru,  451. 
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the  Indians  began  to  surrender  in  large  numbers,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Navajo  wars  were  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  and  over  7,000  of  the  tribe  were 
living  at  Bosque  Redondo.  Their  reservation  life,  and 
the  controversies  arising  from  their  transfer,  will  be 
recorded  in  a  later  chapter." 

^CarlHon^nCorrtmndencet       ;  DumCs  Manaerm^  447-64,  inoliidmg  90018 

details  from  Canoa's  MS.  reporL  which  hais  not  been  umted;  ImL  Aff.  JiapCSm 
18C2-4.  ^  -w  --x-. 
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There  were  no  negro  slaves  in  the  territory,  except 
a  few  body  servants,  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by 
military  and  other  officials.  Yet  two  other  forms  of 
slavery  were  prevalent;  namely,  that  of  peonage,  or 
voluntary  servitude  for  debt,  involving  no  loss  of  civil 
rights,  no  sale  or  transfer  of  service,  and  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  peons;  ^  and 
that  of  the  practical  enslavement  of  Indian  captives, 
who  were  bought  and  sold,  one  or  more  serving  in  the 
family  of  each  citizen  of  the  wealthier  class.  There  were 
few  military  or  civil  officials  who  did  not  own  captive 
slaves,  and  they  were  found  even  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  agents.*  This  enslavement  of  Indians  seems 
to  have  rested  alone  on  long  custom,  and  not  on  law, 
except  that  no  laws  were  invoked  to  prevent  it.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  president's  emancipation  procla- 
mation of  1865,  and  orders  issued  in  consequence  of 
that  measure.  The  actual  freeing  of  the  servants, 
whose  condition  had  been  in  most  instances  bettered 
by  their  servitude,  which  was  in  a  sense  largely  volun- 
tary, was  probably  effected  very  slowly,  but  I  have  no 
definite  records.* 

'  Emory,  NoUSf  52,  mentions  an  instance  which  clearly  shows  the  nature 
of  peon  slavery;  that  of  an  arriero  serving  a  sutler  in  Kearny's  army  of  1846. 
He  owed  his  master  f60,  and  was  paying  the  debt  bv  serving  at  $2  per  month, 
out  of  which  he  had  to  feed  and  clothe  himself.  Thus  $60  was  the  price  of  a 
man's  labor  for  life,  without  any  expense  of  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  Davis,  El  GringOy  231-3,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  system, 
showing  that  the  negro  slave's  only  practical  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  peon,  is  in  his  being  bought  ana  sold;  otherwise  he  nas'the  advantage  of 
maintenance  and  better  care.  The  peon's  master  is  required  by  law  to  treat 
him  well  and  furnish  food,  etc.,  at  reasonable  prices;  but  the  law  is  generally 
disregarded.  Practically,  his  family  is  also  reduced  to  servitude,  the  sons  in 
all  Mexican  provinces  feeling  themselves  under  obligation  to  pay  their  father's 
debts. 

'  Benedict,  in  Ind,  Aff.  ReU,  Joint  Spec  Com.,  1867,  p.  326,  testifies  on 
this  subject,  notinff  that  besides  captives,  orphans  and  children  of  the  desti- 
tute were  also  sold  into  slavery  by  their  relatives.  A  healthy,  intelligent 
girl  of  8  years  was  worth  $400  or  more.  Their  children  were  not  regarded 
as  salable  property,  but  treated  as  citizens.  The  number  of  these  servants 
was  estimated  at  from.  1,500  to  3,000.  Under  the  laws  these  Ind.  were  en- 
titled to  their  freedom,  there  being  several  decisions  in  their  favor;  but  the 
Ind.  did  not  seek  the  aid  of  the  courts.  *' Those  who  hold  them  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  of  their  supposed  interest  in  them,  and  easily  alarmed  at  an^ 
movements  in  the  civil  courts,  or  otherwise,  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
imagined  property. " 

^N,  irex..  Menage  ofOov.,  1862,  1866.  In  1862  the  gov.  thinks  that  con- 
should  pay  for  the  freedom  of  the  captives,  estimated  at  600;  since  the 
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mentioned  in  the  endless  congressional  debates  on 
slavery.  This,  perhaps,  had  some  reflex  influence  in 
the  territory  on  the  politicians  if  not  on  the  people, 
and  a  kind  of  mild  southern  partisanship  was  devel- 
oped. In  1857  a  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary,  the 
residence  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  the  territory 
for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  days.®  And  in  1859 
was  passed  an  act  "to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
property  in  slaves  in  this  territory."  It  punished  the 
enticing-away  or  aiding  to  escape  of  a  slave,  like  steal- 
ing him,  with  imprisonment  from  four  to  ten  years; 
prohibited  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  arms  to  slaves, 
and  all  trade  with  them  except  with  the  masters' 
written  consent;  provided  stringent  and  detailed  reg- 
ulations for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  including  his 
sale  if  not  claimed;  forbade  masters  giving  their 
slaves  the  use  of  their  time ;  permitted  stripes  for  in- 
solence and  disorderly  conduct,  and  branding  for  crime ; 
declared  that  slaves  could  not  testify  in  court  against 
free  persons;  prohibited  and  annulled  all  marriages 
between  whites  and  blacks;  forbade  emancipation; 
required  slaves  to  have  passports  when  absent  from 
their  masters'  premises ;  and  expressly  provided  that 
this  law  should  not  apply  to  peonage,  but  only  to  Af- 
rican slavery.^  There  was  no  need  of  any  such  ultra 
pro-slavery  measure,  and  its  enactment  was  brought 
about  for  political  effect  by  a  few  men.  In  congress 
it  brought  out  a  resolution  to  annul  all  acts  of  the 
New  Mexican  legislature  authorizing  involuntary  ser- 
vitude except  for  crime,  which  passed  the  house,  but 
not  the  senate.  On  the  governor  s  suggestion  that  it 
was  too  severe  in  some  respects,  however,  the  act  was 
repealed  in  December  1861.  In  1865-6  the  act  of 
1857  against  free  negroes  was  repealed ;  and  in  1866-7 

•Act  of  Jan.  29,  '67.  N,  Mex,,  Revised  Laws,  456.  The  act  did  not  apply 
to  actual  residenta,  except  in  requiring  them  to  five  bonds  for  good  behavior. 
The  marriage  of  a  negro  or  mulatto,  free  or  slave,  to  a  white  woman  was 
prohibited.  Any  owner  of  a  slave  who  might  free  him  was  required  to 
transport  him  beyond  the  territory  within  30  days. 

^N.  MexictH  AcU,  1858-9. 
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As  my  readers  well  know,  the  acquisition  of  frontier 
territory  by  the  Mexican  war  of  1846-8,  and  by  the 
negotiations  resulting  in  the  Gadsden  purchase  of 
1853—4,  had  been  a  southern  measure.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  by  northern  writers,  and  denied  by 
those  of  the  south,  that  the  acquisition  was  made  with 
a  direct  view  to  ultimate  secession,  and  a  southern 
confederacy  of  the  future  to  stretch  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  eventually  to  include  still  larger  tracts  of 
Mexican  territory.  Doubtless,  the  territory  was  ac- 
quired with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  slave-state 
power  within  the  union,  and  it  is  wellnigh  certain  that 
there  were  men  who  even  in  the  early  years  looked 
forward  to  a  separation.  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  partisan  assertions  of 
later  years,  or  to  be  overmuch  indignant  at  the  al- 
leged iniquity  of  early  southern  plans,  respecting 
which  I  have  no  definite  opinion  to  offer,  since  these 
matters  are  beyond  the  field  of  my  special  research. 

In  1861,  however,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  and  scope  of  earlier  schemes,  the  confederates 
intended  to  occupy  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory accquired  in  1846-54.  This  is  shown  by  their 
acts,  as  well  as  by  statements  in  such  documents  as  are 
extant,  though  I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  any  ori- 
ginal research  in  this  phase  of  the  matter,  or,  indeed, 
to  have  examined  all  that  has  been  made  public  in  the 
voluminous  war  histories.  It  was  hoped,  as  is  shown 
in  another  work  of  this  series,^®  that  California,  or  at 
least  southern  California,  would  be  brought  by  inclina- 
tion and  intrigue  into  the  confederacy.  It  was  thought 
that  the  strong  southern  element  would  be  able  to 
control  Colorado.  Some  reliance  was  probably  placed 
in  the  hostility  of  the  Mormons  to  the  government, 
so  far  as  Utah  was  concerned.  Arizona  was  known 
to  be  controlled  by  secessionists.  The  native  New 
Mexicans  were  confidently  expected  to  espouse  the 
aouthem  cause  as  soon  as  there  might  be  a  show  of 

**See  HUL  CaL,  vu.;  also  Hist,  Colorado, 
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success.  And  the  Apaches  and  Navajos  were  looked 
upon,  not  exactly  as  partisans  of  the  south,  but  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  defeat  of  union  forcea  Troops 
m  the  territory  were  barely  sufficient  for  defensive 
warfare  against  the  Indians,  and  New  Mexico  was  a 
long  way  from  Washington,  even  if  there  had  not  been 
a  need  of  all  available  forces  nearer  the  national  capital 
Moreover,  there  were  military  stores  in  the  New 
Mexican  forts  worth  capturing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  exuberant  Texan  patriot- 
ism, even  if  the  Californians  and  Coloradans,  by  failing 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract,  should  render  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  its  grander 
phases  and  extend  the  confederacy  to  the  Pacific 
shores.  The  project  was  a  grand,  and  from  a  southern 
point  of  view  a  legitimate,  one,  with  good  apparent 
prospects  of  success.  It  failed,  not  only  because  the 
confederate  forces  in  general  were  as  fully  occupied 
in  the  east  as  were  the  federals,  so  that  the  enterprise 
had  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Texans  alone,  whose  resources 
were  limited,  but  because  New  Mexican  sympathy  for 
the  south  and  animosity  for  the  national  government 
proved  less  potent  than  their  union  proclivities,  pre- 
judice against  African  slavery,  and  hatred  of  Texas; 
because  California  not  only  remained  true  to  the  union, 
but  sent  a  column  of  volunteer  troops  to  drive  the 
rebels  out  of  Arizona ;  and  above  all,  because  Colorado 
under  energetic  union  management,  not  only  was  able 
to  control  the  strong  secession  element  within  her  bor- 
ders, but  to  send  a  regiment  which  struck  the  decisive 
blow  in  ridding  her  southern  neighbor  of  invaders. 

My  chief  authorities  for  the  subject-matter  of  this 
chapter  are  mentioned  in  a  note ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  respect  of  originality  and  conclusiveness 
on  details  of  some  phases  they  are  less  satisfactory 
than  would  be  desirable,  such  being  necessarily  the 
case  in  most  attempts  to  chronicle  a  minor  topic  of 
the  i^reat  national  stru^^t^le.^^ 

"The  first  ]>lace  in  national  aspects  of  the  matter  and  in  respect  of  origi- 
nal rubearch  must  be  given  to  A.  A.  Hayes,  Jr,  in  whose  New  Colorado  am 
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It  is  stated,  on  authority  not  very  clearly  defined, 
that  attempts  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1860  and 
spring  of  1861  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Loring  of  the 
mounted  rifles,  of  later  fame  in  Egypt  as  Loring 
Pasha,  temporarily  in  command  of  the  department, 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  com- 
manding an  expedition  against  the  Apaches,  both 
oflicers  having  been  sent  to  the  territory  for  that 
special  purpose,  to  attach  the  New  Mexican  troops 
through  the  influence  ot  southern  officers  to  the  con- 
federate cause;  also,  that  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
eflRorts  of  Lieutenant-colonel  B.  S.  Roberts.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  rank  and  file  remained  true 
to  their  allegiance,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sol- 
dier, and  even  he  is  not  known  to  have  joined  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  officers,  however,  made  haste 
to  espouse  the  confederate  cause,  including  Loring — 
succeeded  by  Canby  in  the  command — Crittenden, 
and  Major  H.  H.  Sibley.  This  was  in  June  1861; 
about  the  same  time  the  territorial  secretary,  Alex- 

the  SarUaFi  Trail,  N.  Y.,  1880,  8vo,  200  p.,  chapter  xiL,  p.  160-73,  of  which  is 
An  unwritten  episode  qf  tfie  hie  toar;  and  who  contributed  to  the  Magazine  qf 
American  History,  of  Feb.  1886,  p.  170-84,  an  article  entitled  The  New  Mexi- 
can campaiijn  qf  1862,  A  stirring  chapter  qf  our  late  civil  tear.  The  writer  has 
consulted  oriffinal  records  to  a  considerable  extent,  includinj^  several  MS. 
journals,  and  nas  conversed  with  many  participants  in  the  campaign,  evidently 
making  a  careful  use  of  his  material,  though  often  unable  to  reconcile  dis- 
crepancies of  testimony.  J.  M.  Chivington,  the  fighting  parson,  major,  and 
later  colonel  of  the  Colorado  troops,  has  furnished  me,  in  his  First  Colorado 
Retfiment,  MS.,  a  concise  and  straightforward  narrative  of  the  campaign  in 
which  he  was  the  leading  figure.  Ovando  J.  Hollister*s  History  qf  the  First 
Regiment  qf  Colorado  Volunteers,  Denver,  1863,  8vo,  178  p.,  gives  in  the  form 
of  a  diary  an  interesting  statement  of  events  as  witnessed  by  himself  as  a 
soldier  of  the  regiment,  together  with  additional  matter  from  other  sources. 
To  the  same  subject  is  devoted  chapter  xiv.,  p.  72-89,  of  the  History  qf  the 
City  qf  Denver,  ArapaJioe  County,  and  Colorado,  published  by  Baskin  &  Co.,  at 
Denver,  1880,  which  is  also  inserted  in  other  local  histories  of  the  same  firm. 
Lossing,  in  his  Pictorial  History  qf  the  Civil  War,  ii.  184-8,  records  the  in- 
vasion of  New  Mexico,  giving  some  information  not  found  by  me  elsewhere, 
and  falling  evidently  into  some  errors.  The  Civil  war  in  A  rizona,  including 
events  in  New  Mexico,  is  treated  with  some  completeness  on  p.  G9  et  seq.  of 
Elliott  &  Co.*s  Arizona  History.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  con- 
secutive narrative  from  the  confederate  side,  and  very  slight  information  from 
N.  Mexican,  sources,  most  pertaining  to  the  doings  of  the  Colorado  troops. 
See  also  testimony  before  cong.  committee  on  the  invasion,  in  (/.  S.  Govt  Doc., 
87th  cong.  3d  sess.,  Sen.  Rept  108,  p.  364-72;  Overlmd,  xiii.  337-9;  Hayes* 
Scraps,  Angsles,  vi.  101-20;  Porter's  West,  Census,  448;  ISta  F4,  Centen.  Celeb., 
27-8;  Milme:s  £,000  Miles,  115-16;  S.  F.  Alto,  Nov.  19,  1862;  Morris*  Address 
hrfcre  8oc  qfCal  Volunteers,  S.  F.,  1866. 
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ander  M.  Jackson,  resigned  his  office  to  go  south  ;  and 
the  project  of  invasion  began  to  assume  definite  shape/* 
Major  Sibley  was  made  brigadier-general,  and 
ordered  to  Texas  in  July  to  organize  and  command 
the  expedition;  Ex-secretary  Jackson  became  his 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  army  of  New  Mex- 
ico; and  the  order  tor  the  brigade  to  advance  from 
San  Antonio  was  given  on  November  16th.  Before 
Sibley's  arrival,  however,  operations  had  been  begun. 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  R.  Baylor,  second  mounted 
rifles,  C.  S.  A.,  occupied  Fort  Bliss  on  the  Texas  side  in 
July,  crossing  into  New  Mexico  and  occupying  Mesilla 
on  the  25th.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation as  governor,  taking  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  confederate  states.^*  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of 
the  seventli  infantry,  in  command  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  Mexico,  had  a  force  of  about  700  men 
at  Fort  Fillmore.  He  was  a  northern  man,  whether 
a  traitor  or  a  coward  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  in  a  few 
days,  perhaps  on  July  27th,  he  surrendered  his  whole 
force  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Baylor.^*     A  little  earlier, 

^^  Hayes  quotes  briefly  some  original  corre8|)on(lence.  Sibley  WTrites  from 
El  Paso,  June  r2th:  *  We  are  at  last  under  the  glorious  Ixanner  of  the  confed- 
erate states...!  regret  now  more  than  ever  the  sickly  sentimentality  by 
which  I  waa  overruled  in  my  desire  to  bring  my  whole  command  with  me.  I 
am  satislied  of  the  disaffection  of  the  beat  of  the  rank  and  file  in  N.  Mex.' 
June  30th,  'chief-justice'  M.  H.  McWille  wrote  from  Mesilla:  *Now,  might 
it  nut  be  well,  secretly,  of  course,  and  at  an  early  moment,  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  N.  Mex.?.  .  .The  stores,  etc.,  in  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz,  are  immense, 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  game  is  worth  the  ammunition. . . 
The  exped.  would  relieve  Texas,  oi)€n  communication  to  the  Pacific,  and 
break  the  line  of  operations ...  designed  to  circumvallat«  the  south...  One 
regiment  of  Cherokees  or  Choctaws  would  inspire  more  wholesome  terror  in 
the  N.  Mox.  population  than  an  army  of  Americans.*  It  is  charged  that  Sec 
Floyd,  besides  sending  Loring  and  Crittenden  to  win  over  the  troops,  had 
taken  pains  to  send  immense  quantities  of  military  stores  to  N.  Mex.,  with  a 
view  to  their  falling  into  confederate  hands.  To  say  nothing  of  the  somewhat 
threadbare  nature  of  this  charge,  there  is  little  in  the  prevalent  complaints  of 
preceding  years  to  indicate  any  marke<l  excess  in  the  quantity  of  such  stores. 

^^  The  territory  of  which  Baylor  took  possession  was  Arizona,  to  comprise 
all  south  of  lat.  'M°.  He  declared  all  ottices  vacant,  organized  a  military  gov- 
ernment, Hxe<l  the  capitid  at  Mesilla,  divide<l  the  territory  into  two  judicial 
districts,  and  in  a  proclamation  of  Aug.  2tl  appointed  civ^il  officials,  including 
Jas  A.  Lucas  as  secretary,  M.  H.  McWille  as  attorney-gen.,  E.  Angerstein 
as  treasurer,  and  (J^eo.  M.  Frazier  as  marshal;  with  H.  C.  Cook  and  Frank 
Higgins  as  judges,  and  J.  A.  Roberts  as  sheriff  of  the  1st,  or  eastern,  judicial 
district.     The  proclamations  are  in  Hayes*  Scraps,  Angeles,  vi.  104,  107. 

^*  There  are  few  reliable  details  on  record  respecting  this  disgraceful  sur- 
render.   It  appears  that  Lynde  sent  a  party  toward  Meailla,  which  had  a 
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orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Arizona  commandants  to» 
abandon  forts  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  which 
they  did,  destroying  all  property  that  could  not  be 
removed.  On  the  march  these  garrisons  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Lynde,  and  directed  their  course,  about 
450  strong,  to  Fort  Craig.  In  December  Baylor's  con- 
federate force  was  estimated  by  Canby  at  800  Texans, 
besides  200  or  300  volunteers  from  the  floating  Mexi- 
can population  of  Mesilla  valley. 

About  the  middle  of  December  Greneral  Sibley  with 
his  brigade  of  Texan  rangers  arrived,  and  issued  his 
proclamations,  declaring  martial  law  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory."  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Canby 
was  striving  to  organize  his  forces  and  provide  means 
for  defence.  His  reports  show  that  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  military  supplies.  He  re- 
ported the  people  loyal  but  apathetic,  and  doubted 
the  possibility  of  raising  a  sufficient  force  within  the 
territory,  placing  but  very  slight  reliance  on  the  vol- 
unteers or  militia.  But  the  legislature  authorized  the 
governor  to  call  into  service  the  whole  force  of  the 
territory  to  resist  invasion,  volunteers  were  rapidly 

■light  skirmish  with  the  Texans  and  retired  to  the  fort.  Then  orders  were 
received  to  march  the  garrison  to  Ft  Craig  or  Alburquerqae,  and  soon  after 
starting,  when,  as  is  stated,  the  men  had  been  given  all  the  whiskey  they 
wanted,  and  were  mostly  drunk,  they  met  a  Texan  force,  to  which  the  major, 
after  a  council  of  officers,  surrendered.  It  is  said  that  the  more  sober  of  the 
officers  and  men  protested  and  wished  to  fi^ht.  The  paroled  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  go  to  Alburquerque,  suffering  intensely  on  the  march.  For  this 
act  Maj.  Lynde  was  dismissed  from  the  army;  and  Capt.  A.  H.  Plummer, 
the  commissary,  who  turned  over  to  the  enemy  $17,000  in  drafts,  was  merely 
reprimanded  and  suspended  for  six  months.  The  most  detailed  account  of 
the  affair  and  of  Bailor's  operations  is  found  in  an  article  from  the  MesUta 
Times  and  other  clippings  in  Hayes*  Scraps,  Angeles,  vL  101  et  sea.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  some  fighting  and  loss  of  life  at  the  taking  of  Mesilla,  or 
its  attempted  retaking  by  Lynde's  force  on  July  25th;  also  uiat  14  federal 
soldiers  refused  parole. 

'^  In  MisceL  Hist.  Papers,  23,  I  have  an  original  cop^  of  Sibley's  procL  of 
Dec.  16Ui,  at  Ft  Bliss,  declaring  martial  law,  'anticipating  a  sincere  and 
hearty  cooperation  and  firm  support  from  the  inhabitants.'    From  another 
procL,  of  Dec.  20th,  Hayes  quotes  as  follows:  'To  my  old  comrades  in  arms, 
still  in  the  ranks  of  the  usurpers  of  their  govt  and  liberties,  I  appeal  in  the 
name  of  former  friendship.     Drop  at  once  the  arms  which  degrade  you  into 
the  tools  of  tvrants,  renounce  their  service,  and  array  yourselves  under  the  . 
oolon  of  justice  and  freedom.     I  am  empowered  to  receive  you  into  the  ser*  - 
▼ke  of  the  confederate  states,  the  officers  upon  their  commissions,  the  men  . 
ipon  tlieir  enlistments.' 

Hist.  Abis.  ahd  N.  Mix.   44 
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enrolled,  and  Gtovernor  ConneDy  in  his  message  con- 
gratulated the  people  on  their  patriotism,  announcing 
that  the  confeaerates  had  not  come  north  of  the  jor* 
mbda,  and  that  the  federal  force  was  sufficient  for  their 
expulsion.^  At  the  banning  of  1862  Canby  estab- 
lisned  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Craig,  where  he  had  a 
force  of  about  4,000  men,  of  whom,  however,  1,000 
were  useless  militia,  and  less  than  1,000  regular  troopa 
Sibley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  about  2,500  men, 
Texan  rangers,  accustomed  to  Indian  war&re,  and 
good  fighters.  ^^ 

That  bnmch  of  the  confederate  campaign  pertain- 
ing to  Ariasona  has  been  recorded  in  another  chapter 
or  this  volume,  ^  and  mav  be  briefly  disposed  of  here. 
Captain  Hunter  with  a  few  hundred  Texans  of  Sib- 
leys  army  was  despatched  to  the  west,  and  in  January 
or  February  occupied  Tucson.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion, union  men — ^if  there  were  any  such  in  southern 
Arizona — ^fleein^^  into  Sonora.  Hunter  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila,  and  awaited 
developments  in  the  farther  west,  which  developments, 
from  a  Texan  point  of  view,  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  'California  column,'  of  1,800  federal  volunteers 
under  Colonel  Carleton,  advanced  eastward  from  Fort 
Yuma,  and  the  little  confederate  band  had  to  retire 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  captain  and  three  men  of 
Carleton's  advance  were  captured  by  Hunter's  men  on 

^*N.  Mex,,  Message  qf  Chv.,  1861;  Id,,  AeU,  1861-2.  A  mAnifiesto  of  tho 
legiflL  to  the  people  is  aUo  alladed  to.  The  Ariz,,  Hist.  (E.  k  Go. ),  72»  tella  us 
that  in  Oct.  there  were  two  minor  akirmiahes  near  Ft  Craig;  in  one  of  which 
Capt.  Mimk*8  comp.  of  N.  Mex.  Tolonteers  was  defeated  by  a  purty  of 
Tezans,  themselves  routed  in  tarn  by  re^pilars  from  the  fort. 

^^  Canby,  according  to  Hayes,  gave  his  aggregate  force  as  3,810,  and  Sib- 
leys  as  2,600.  Sibley  gave  his  own  force  (on  the  march  northward,  some 
being  naturally  left  in  garrison)  as  1,750,  while  he  attributed  to  Canby  5,000. 
A  letter  from  a  Texan  volunteer,  published  by  Hollister.  represents  the  con- 
federate force  leaving  Ft  Fillmore  as  3,800  men.  Canby  s  army  was  made  up 
of  11  comp.  of  the  5th,  7th,  and  10th  U.  S.  inf.;  7  comp.  of  the  1st  and  3a 
U.  S.  cavalry;  McRae's  battery,  mamied  by  2  comp.  of  2d  and  Sd  oavahy; 

Cuwm's  1st  r^gt 


ex.  vol;  17  cump.  of  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  N.  Mex.  ▼oL;  i^  ^W  90im^\ 
,000  militia.  Sibley  had  the  regimenta  of  eolcnela  RM&y  aoa  Qmb| 
tp.  of  Steele's  l^egt;  5  oomp.  of  Baylor's  r^^  and  TtMTil  MA  Bflt^'bbMi 


and  1, 
5  oomp. 

tery.    Loesing,  p.  180^  gives  a  portnh'of  G«a.Ullqr. 
^See  chap. 
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the  Gila;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  in  a  skirmish  be- 
tween small  parties  under  lieutenants  Swilling  and 
Barrett,  the  latter  with  two  men  was  killed  on  the 
federal  side,  while  the  confederates  lost  one  or  two 
killed  and  three  prisoners.  In  May,  Tucson  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Californians.  The  Apaches  kept  the 
troops  busy  enough  for  a  while ;  but  in  July  and  Au- 
gust they  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande,  too  late  to  aid 
m  expelling  the  invaders,  but  in  time  to  do  much 
good  service  against  the  Indians  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

In  February  1862  Sibley  advanced  up  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  western  side  by  way  of  Mesilla  and 
Fort  Thorn.  On  the  18th  his  army  appeared  before 
Fort  Craiff,^'  and  a  cavalry  force  was  sent  out  by 
Can  by  to  defeat  the  apparent  intention  of  the  foe  to 
pass  to  the  west  of  the  fort;  but  the  Texans  had  no 
idea  of  going  in  that  direction  or  of  attacking  the 
garrison.  They  were  manoeuvring  to  protect  their 
crossing  of  the  river,  which  was  eflfected  at  the  Pana- 
dero  ford,  several  miles  below.  Next  day  Canby  sent 
an  artillery  force  supported  by  volunteers  to  occupy 
the  bluflF  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  here  on  the  20th 
there  was  some  firing.  As  in  this  skirmish  the  vol- 
unteers behaved  badly,  as  no  harm  could  be  done  to 
the  Texans,  and  as  the  latter's  purpose  was  clearly  to 
turn  and  not  attack  the  position,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn at  night,  and  Major  Roberts  with  an  infantry 
force  and  two  batteries  was  sent  to  occupy  the  upper, 
or  Valverde,  ford,  some   seven  miles   above.*     The 

^  According  to  Hollister,  whose  account,  thonf^h  made  np  from  hearsay 
after  the  CoL  troops  reached  this  region  in  April,  u  most  detailed  and  clear- 
est|  the  approach  of  the  Texans  was  known  some  days  earlier,  when  Grayden's 
party  was  oriTen  in  from  a  scout  and  Wingate  with  an  infantry  battalion  was 
seat  down  to  the  ford  opposite  Panadera  Subsequently,  Canby  came  down 
with  his  whole  force,  bnt  soon  returned  to  the  fort,  leaving  the  ford  to  the 

*Olahlii  waj  200  mnlea  were  captnred,  which  greatly  embarrassed  Sibley's 

tioik  Mnrioe.    HoUister  represents  the  mareh  on  both  sides  to  have 

ia  the  night;  bnt  Hayes  implies  that  it  was  in  the  morning  of  the 

tii4.    UkMidtfaatinthaskirmishof  the  20th  Col.,  Fine's  2d  regiment  N. 

voL  was  IkrowA  Into  oonfnaioii,  while  Carson's  Ist  ref^  stood  firm;  but 

■-■•Isnl  oQoliUiioiiaf  testimony  that  I  attach  httle  importanoe  to 
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confederates  on  the  other  side  made  for  the  same  point; 
and  at  the  ford  a  fight  occurred  early  on  the  2l8t|  in 
which  Roberts  had  the  advantaffe,  crossing  the  river, 
posting  his  batteries,  and  repulsinff  the  confederate 
advance.*^  Canby  arrived  on  the  fidd  soon  after  noon, 
and  an  advance  was  ordered,  the  batteries  were  poshed 
forward,  and  fire  was  opened  One  division  of  the 
Texans  charged  Hall's  battery  and  was  repulsed ;  but 
the  movement  was  apparently  intended  as  a  feint  to 
draw  off  supporting  troops  from  the  other  battery. 
This  latter  was  then  attacked  most  furiously  by  1,000 
Texans;  the  struggle  was  desperate;  Captain  McBae 
was  killed  on  his  guns,  and  his  gunners  were  wellnigh 
annihilated;  the  supporting  troops  acted  very  badly; 
the  guns  were  lost ;  and  (Ruby's  army  was  driven  in 
some  disorder  across  the  liver  to  retire  to  the  fort^ 
leaving  the  northern  route  open  to  the  foe. 

This  fight  of  Yalverde,  as  it  is  known,  reflected 
little  crecut  on  the  federal  arms.  Many  individuals 
and  a  few  companies  fought  bravely,  but  such  is  the 
discrepancy  of  testimony  that  I  make  no  attempt  to 
point  out  cases  of  bravery  or  cowardice,  blunders  or 
wise  management.  The  Texans,  though  victorious, 
lost  probably  more  than  the  federals,  whose  loss 
was  about  90  killed  and  mortally  wounded  and  100 
wounded.**  The  confederates  marched  on  up  the 
river  without  opposition  to  Alburquerque,  leaving 
their  sick  and  wounded  at  Socorro.  We  have  no 
details  respecting  Sibley's  movements  in  these  days, 
or  those  of  a  detachment  sent  to  occupy  Santa  F^, 
which  was  apparently  accomplished  without  resistance. 

*^  The  Colorado  company  is  accredited  with  having  had  a  desperate  fight 
in  this  affair  with  two  oomp.  of  Texan  lancers,  killing  a  large  part  of  their 
opponents  and  having  40  per  cent  of  their  own  force  pnt  hors  dn  com- 
iMit.  The  forces  enga^^  in  this  preliminary  conflict  were  about  700  men 
on  each  side.  Hollister  says  Canby  arriTed  at  1  P.  M.;  Hayes  aays  it  was 
2.45. 

"  Hollister  gives  the  federal  loss  as  64  killed,  26  mortally  woonded,  100 
wounded;  Texans  200  killed,  200  wounded.  Lossing  says  the  federals  lost 
62  killed  and  142  wounded;  Texans  about  the  same.  Hayes  gives  no  figures. 
Ace.  to  Ariz.,  HivL  (B.  k  Ca),  there  were  about  60  killed  and  140  wounded 
on  each  side. 
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The  main  force  directed  its  march  toward  Fort  Union, 
where  there  were  stores  worth  about  $300,000,  and 
where  Major  Donaldson  arrived  on  the  10th  of  March 
with  a  train  of  120  wagons  from  Alburquerque,  where 
he  had  destroyed  such  federal  stores  as  could  not  be 
removed.  The  Texan  advance  under  Major  W.  R. 
Scurry  reached  Apache  Canon  on  the  25th.  The 
garrison  at  the  fort  was  entirely  inadequate  for  its 
defence ;  but  aid  had  most  opportunely  arrived  from 
the  north. 

Colorado's  experience  in  the  civil  war  has  been  else- 
where recorded  in  the  volume  devoted  to  that  terri- 
tory. Here  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  by  the 
energetic  eflforts  of  Governor  Gilpin  and  his  asso- 
ciates a  union  force  was  raised,  which  not  only 
defeated  all  confederate  hopes  at  home,  but  was 
also  able  to  go  abroad  and  turn  the  scale  in  New 
Mexico.  Two  companies,  which  later  became  A  and 
B  of  the  second  Colorado  volunteers,  were  mustered 
in  December  1861,  going  to  New  Mexico  in  January 
1862.  Company  B,  Captain  T.  H.  Dodd,  served  un- 
der Canby  at  Valverde,  as  we  have  seen ;  ^  and  Com- 
pany A,  Captain  J.  H.  Ford,  remained  at  Fort  Union. 
The  first  regiment  of  Colorado  volunteers  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  J.  P.  Slough,  S.  F.  Tappan  being 
lieutenantr-colonel,  and  J.  M.  Chivington  major.  The 
regiment  was  composed  largely  of  *  Pike's  Peakers,'  the 
best  of  fighting  material,  intensely  loyal  to  the  union, 
always  eager  to  go  to  the  front,  but  not  taking  kindly 
to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  when  there  was 
no  fighting  to  be  done.  Whole  companies  were  often 
under  arrest  for  mutiny;  and  an  order  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Canby — obtained  by  Major  Chivington  from 
General  Hunter  mainly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  the  regiment — ^was  welcome  to  all. 
The  troops  left  Denver  in  February;  the  different 
divisions  united  March  7th  at  the  foot  of  the  Raton 

^  This  company  lost  5  killed  and  38  wounded,  killing  72  of  Lang's  Tezaa 
lanoers.  Denver  Bui, 
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Pass;  a  march  of  64  milea  was  once  made  in  24  hoxm^ 
and  the  regiment  arrived  at  Fort  Union  on  the  1 1- 
13th  of  March. .  Major  G.  R.  Paul,  colonel  of  New 
Mexico  volunteers,  was  in  command  of  the  poat^  but 
was  ranked  by  Colonel  Slough,  who  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  united  forces.^ 

On  March  22d  Colonel  Slough's  army  of  1,342 
men,  including  300  regular  troops,"  marched  from 
Fort  Union  toward  Santa  F^,  encamping  at  Bemal 
Spring  on  the  24tL  On  the  25th  the  advance  of  400 
men,  half  of  them  mounted,  encamped  near  the  old 
Pecos  ruins ;  and  a  scouting  party  under  Lieutenant 
Nelson  captured  four  men  of  the  enemy's  picket,  five 
miles  fisurther  west  at  Pigeon's  rancho.  Next  morning 
Migor  Chivington  advanced  with  all  his  force,  and 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  rancho,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Apache  Cafion  proper,  found  a  Texan  battery  posted, 
which  opened  nra"  This  was  about  2  p.  m.  The 
federal  infantry,  deployed  to  the  cafton  slopes  as  skir- 
mishers, advanced  to  the  attack,  the  cavalry  remain- 
ing behind  a  spur  in  the  ravine,  with  orders  to  chaise 
when  the  battery  showed  signs  of  retreating.  The 
battery  presently  fell  back  a  mile  or  more,  but  Cap- 
tein  Howland  failed  to  charge  as  ordered.  The  new 
position  of  the  Texan  guns  was  at  a  bend  in  the  canon, 
across  a  dry  arroyo-bed,  supported  by  the  infantry, 
strongly  posted  among  the  rocks  and  on  the  summits. 
Chivington  repeated  his  former  manoeuvre,  but  dis- 
mounting Howland's  and  Lord's  men  to  strengthen 
the  infantry  on  the  flanks,  he  left  the  cavalry  charge 
to  100  Colorado  horsemen  under  Captain  Cook.  After 
a  sharp  fight  on  the  fianks  the  battery  yielded,  and 
Cook  Hashed  forward,  his  horsemen  leaping  the  arroyo 

**  Chiyington  in  his  MS.  nairathre  layt  that  the  famoiu  foroed  maich  of  64 
miles  in  24  hours  ended  at  Maxwell's  imncha  and  wasprompted  by  messafles 
from  Fort  Union  that  the  poet  was  in  great  danger.  H!e  also  states  that  Buj. 
Paul  had  mined  the  fort  and  made  preparations  to  destroy  all  pablic  property 
on  the  coming  of  the  confederates,  and  then  march  to  meet  the  CScdoradans. 

'^  These  troops  included  two  companies  of  the  6th  infantry-  and  two  lij^t 
batteries  under  captains  Bitter  and  CUflin.  Denver  HitL 

^'Chivinffton  says  that  before  this  his  foroe  met  the  Texan  adTsnee  goacd 
and  captured  a  lient.  and  30  men  before  a  gnn  was  fired. 
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with  a  yell,  and  chaining  through  and  through  the 
enemy's  ranks.  Cook  fell,  severely  wounded,  but 
Lieutenant  Nelson  took  his  place.*  The  infantry, 
under  captains  Downing  and  Wyncoop,  cooperated 
most  effectively;  the  Texans  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  the  fight  of  Apache  Canon  was  won.  State- 
ments of  casualties  are  conflicting;  but  the  federals 
seem  to  have  lost  from  five  to  fifteen  killed,  and  the 
confederates  from  20  to  40,  with  nearly  100  prisoners. 
Chivington  before  night  fell  back  to  Pigeon's  rancho 
to  bury  his  dead,  care  for  the  wounded,  and  send  back 
the  prisoners,  with  a  message  to  Colonel  Slough  and 
the  main  army.  That  night  or  the  next  morning  he 
retired  four  or  five  miles  farther,  to  Kolosky's  rancho, 
where  the  water  supply  was  better;  and  here  he  was 
joined  by  Slough  and  his  troops  in  the  night  of  the 
27th.*' 

^  Chivington  and  Hollister  giye  tolerably  clear  accoanti  of  the  fight  in 
which  they  took  part.  0.  in  his  MS.  does  not  give  a  statement  of  casualties; 
but  ace.  to  Hayes  he  reported  a  loss  of  5  killed  and  14  wounded,  the  enemy's 
loss  being  32  killed,  43  wounded,  and  71  prisoners.  Hollister  says  the  fed- 
erals lost  5  killed,  13  wounded,  and  3  missing;  and  the  confed.  16  lolled, 
30-40  wounded,  and  75  prisoners,  including  7  officers.  The  Dentfer  Hist,  baa 
it  13  fed.  killed,  13  wounded,  3  missing;  confed.  40,  76,  and  108  respectiyely. 
Hayes,  who  regards  this  a£EEur  as  a  drawn  fight  and  gives  few  detsils,  laya 
that  the  reports  of  Scurry  and  Sibley  eive  no  figures.  Fsrhaps  the  Coloradana 
ezaffgerate  their  victory,  and  it  would  seem  that  Hayes  may  have  found  soma 
evioence  to  this  effect  m  the  confed.  reports,  which  he  does  not  specify.  The 
Frenchman,  Alex.  Vall^,  known  as  'Pigeon' — ^whence  the  name  Figeon's 
rancho— described  Chivington's  operations  to  Hayes  as  follows:  '  "H  poot  'is 
'ead  down  and  f eight  loike  mahd  buU. '  Hollister  prints  a  letter  from  a  Texan 
to  his  wife,  found  at  Mesilla,  which  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  fight, 
an<l  of  their  surprise  when  '  instead  of  Mexicans  and  regulars  *  they  saw  '  uiey 
were  regular  demons,  that  iron  and  lead  had  no  effect  upon,  in  the  shape  of 
Pike*s  Peakers  from  the  Denver  gold  mines. '  After  the  first  retreat  of  the  bat- 
tery and  the  forming  a  line  of  battle  at  the  new  position,  '  up  came  the  cannon, 
with  the  enemy  at  tiieir  heels;  but  when  they  saw  us  ready  they  stopped,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  a  few  moments  they  could  be  seen  on  tne  moun- 
tains jumping  from  rock  to  rock  like  so  many  sheep.  They  had  no  sooner 
got  within  shooting  distance  than  up  came  a  comp.  of  cavalry  at  full  charge, 
with  swords  and  revolvers  drawn,  looking  like  so  many  flying  devils,  thi 
they  came,  to  what  I  supposed  certain  destruction,  but  nothing  like  lead  or 
iron  seemed  to  stop  them,  for  we  were  pourins  it  into  them  from  every  side 
like  hail.  In  a  moment  these  devils  had  run  uie  gauntlet  for  half  a  mile  and 
were  fishting  hand  to  hand  with  our  men  in  the  rmd. '  Behind  the  ditch  '  we 
felt  safe,  but  again  we  were  mistaken,  for  no.  sooner  did  they  see  us  than 
some  of  them  turned  their  horses,  jumped  the  ditch,  and  like  demons  came 
cbai|^ng  on  us. . .  .We  expected  to  shoot  the  last  one  before  they  reached  us, 
but  luck  was  against  us,  and  after  fighting  hand  to  hand  wiUi  them,  and  our 
oomrades  being  shot  and  cut  down  every  moment,  we  were  obliged  to  anr- 
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On  March  28th  Slough  pushed  forward  with  his 
full  force;  but  Chivington,  with  400  or  500  men  un- 
dar  the  guidance  of  lieutenant-colonel  Manuel  Chavez, 
was  detached  to  cross  the  mountains  and  attack  the 
enemy's  rear.  His  success  will  be  noted  presently. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  700  or  800  strong,  met  the 
Tezans,  sooner  than  Slough  expected,  half  a  mile 
beyond  Pigeon's  rancho,  about  9  A.  IL  From  the 
first  the  federals  were  outnumbered,  acted  on  the 
defensive,  and  though  fighting  bravely  for  about  five 
hours,  were  forced  back  to  the  rancho,  to  a  new  position 
half  a  mile  &rther  east,  and  finally  to  Kolosky's. 
Had  the  enemy  known  the  number  of  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  or  had  they  not  been  somewhat  over- 
cautious as  a  result  of  the  former  battle,  the  federal 
renulse  might  have  been  a  disastrous  defeat.  The 
feaeral  loss  is  given  as  fix>m  20  to  50  killed,  40  to  80 
wounded,  and  15  to  20  prisoners;  that  of  the  con- 
federates 36  to  150  killed,  60  to  200  wounded,  and 
100  prisoners,  the  last  figure  apparently,  however, 
including  both  battles."  Scurrjr^  the  Texan  com- 
mander, instead  of  following  up  his  success,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce,  asking  an  armistice  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  his  dead,  and  caring  for  his  wounded. 
This  was  granted  by  Slough,  and  the  Texans  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fall  back  to  Santa 
F^,  which  position  they  presently  abandoned  and 
retreated  down  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cause  of  Sibley's  retreat,  notwithstanding  his 
apparent  victory,  must  be  sought  in  the  operations  of 

ren<ler.  Now,  who  do  yoa  suppose  it  was  that  came  charging  and  nearly 
running  over  me,  with  a  revolver  pointed  at  my  head,  etc.  ?  It  was  Geo. 
Lowe. . . .  Yon  know  him  well. . .  .How  one  of  the  men  that  charged  us  ever 
escaped  death  will  ever  be  a  wonder  to  me.. .  .About  80  of  us  were  taken 
prisoners  and  marched  off  toward  Ft  Union.  How  many  were  killed  and 
wounded  I  don't  know,  but  there  must  have  been  a  large  number.' 

^  Haves  gives  the  federal  losses  as  29  killed,  42  wounded,  and  15  prison- 
ers; confederate  36  killed  and  60  wounded,  as  admitted  by  Scurry.  Lioasing 
savs  the  federals  loss  23  k.  and  60  w.;  oonfed.  same  as  Hayes.  Gkw.  Cod- 
nelly  reported  the  confed.  lost  as  400  k.,  w.,  and  prisoners.  HoUister  pnti 
the  fed.  loss  at  46,  64,  and  21;  confed.  281,  200^  100  (prob.  including  both 
Utiles).  The  Denver  HitL  has  it  134  k.  and  w.  on  the  fed.  side;  and  151, 
200,  and  100. 
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Chivington.  This  officer,  on  the  28th,  with  370  Colo- 
rado srolunteers  and  120  regulars,  had  been  guided  by 
Chavez  over  the  mountains  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
where  they  arrived  about  noon.  Descending  the 
precipitous  cliffs  in  single  file,  they  drove  off  the 
Texan  guard,  capturing  several  of  their  number, 
spiked  the  cannon,  killed  the  mules,  burned  64  wag- 
ons, and  destroyed  all  the  enemy's  supplies,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  confederates  to  con- 
tinue their  offensive  operations.  This  virtually  ended 
the  campaign;  the  *  Pike's  Peakers'  had  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  *  Texan  rangers,'  saving  New 
Mexico  for  the  union;  and  Chivington,  presiding 
elder  of  the  methodist  church  in  Colorado,  had  made 
himself  the  hero  of  the  war.^ 

Orders  now  came  from  Canby  to  Slough  to  protect 
Fort  Union  at  all  hazards;  and,  very  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Coloradans,  the  army  fell  back  to 
the  fort,  arriving  on  the  2d  of  April.  On  the  5th, 
under  new  orders,  the  army  marched  for  the  south, 
•under  the  command  of  Colonel  Paul,  Slough  having 
resigned  his  commission.  Galisteo  was  reached  on 
the  10th,  details  of  movements  in  these  days  having 
very  slight  significance,**  and  here  was  met  an  adjutant 
from  Canby.  This  officer,  leaving  Fort  Craig  gar- 
risoned by  volunteers  under  Carson,  had  marched 
northward  on  April  1st  with  860  regulars  and  350 
volunteers.  The  confederates,  or  a  part  of  them,  had 
fallen  back  on  Alburquerque;  and  against  this  town, 
on   the    8th,  Canby's  troops   made  a  demonstration, 

*  Chivington 's  own  narrative  is  most  satisfactory,  besides  agreeing  in  most 
respects  with  others.  Uis  officers  were  captains  W.  H.  Lewis  and  A.  B. 
Carey  of  the  regulars,  and  Wyncoop  of  the  volunteers.  Chivington  says 
that  thev  bayoneted  1,100  mules.  On  their  return  they  reached  the  camp 
at  Kolosky's  at  midnight,  entering  it  prepared  to  fight,  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  camp  of  the  enemy. 

**  Hollister  and  the  Denver  Hist,  give  many  such  details.  Slough  seems 
to  have  resigned  in  his  disgust  at  not  being  permitted  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing Texans.  On  the  9th,  according  to  Hayes,  Col  Paul  marched  from  Bemal 
Spiinff  toward  Sta  F6,  meeting  on  the  way  Mai.  Jackson  and  party,  with  a 
Hag  of  truce,  and  soon  leaminff  that  Sta  F6  had  been  evacuated.  On  the  12th 
\m  wrote  from  Galisteo  that  tne  Union  troops  had  been  cheered  on  entering 
MMci^taL 
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with  bat  BUgbt  effect,'^  thence  turning  to  the  nfl^ 
and  joining  I'anl's  force  at  Tijens  on  the  13th.  The 
next  day,  Chivington  having  been  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Colorado  regiment,  we  united  army  marched 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  that  river  to  Peraltai 
where  the  confederates  were  posted  in  the  adobe  town, 
having  abandoned  Alburquerque.  It  was  to  some 
extent  a  surprise,  and  a  row  pickets  were  capturedL 
Chivington  was  eager  to  take  the  town  by  aasaulti  but 
Canby  would  not  permit  it. 

On  the  15th  a  belated  Texan  train  coming  in  sight 
from  Alburqueraue  was  captured  bv  30  mounted 
Coloradans,  who  lost  one  man  and  killed  four,  taking 
one  gun,  a  dozen  prisoners,  70  mules,  and  15  horsea 
Presently  the  confederates  opened  &re  with  their  ar- 
tillery, which  was  answered,  the  firing  being  continued 
to  some  extent  all  day,  with  but  slight  and  unrecorded 
effect     The  Colorado  troops  retire  to  the  river,  and 

}>lanned  an  attack  under  cover  of  the  banks,  but  Canby 
brbade  the  movement.  He  is  accused  of  an  unwill- 
ingness to  kill  his  old  comrades,  of  jealousy  toward 
the  volunteers,  and  even  of  cowardice.  Hayes,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  reason  for  inaction  was  that  he 
''had  no  desire  to  capture  men  whom  he  could  not 
feed."  The  Texans  took  advantage  of  a  tempestuous 
night  to  ford  the  river  and  escape.  On  tke  16th  and 
l^th  the  armies  advanced  slowly  southward  in  sight 
of  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,"  the 
Texans  burning  some  of  their  baggi^e  on  the  way, 
to  La  Joya;  but  on  the  18th  the  confederates  had 
disappeared,  to  be  seen  no  more,  leaving,  however, 

'^  Haves  says  that  in  thi«  engagement,  respeotinff  whieh  no  detaili  an 
given,  Maj.  Duncan,  3d  cavalry,  was  seriooslv  woonioed.  Chmngton  wmyw: 
*  They  fought  all  day  at  lon^  range,  and  at  night  Canby  took  a  side  ronte  ud 
attempted  to  form  a  junctKxa  with  ns,  and  SiUey  esoaped  down  liio  Rio 
Grantte  with  his  force. 

*> Chivington  says:  *They  dispated  our  eroHmg  for  4  dayw  and  Bi|^ 
whenever  we  attempted  to  oro«;  and  we  tried  to  get  iiflflientiy  Iw  ia  adp 
vance  to  cross  without  being  sabjeot  to  tiieir  artatoiy  Sia.    On  tha  Mi  njjhl 


they  burned  their  transportatuML  and 

light  vehicles,  packed  their  pwwrflwu  and  todL  to  IIm 

no  other  evidence  that  Ou^^'a  Ibbm  %dk 

of  fight  at  Peralta,  mLa§V^ 
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Bome  of  their  sick  and  disabled,  with  a  few  wagons, 
which  were  found  by  Captain  Grayden  on  a  trip  to 
the  western  side.  A  day  or  two  later  Sibley  destroyed 
the  rest  of  his  baggage,  and  followed  a  trail  over  the 
mountains  far  to  the  west  of  Fort  Craig,  and  thence 
to  the  Mesilla  valley  and  to  Fort  Bliss,  where  he  ar- 
rived early  in  May."^  In  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  stragglers,  they  had  left  nearly  half  their  original 
force  in  New  Mexico.** 

The  federals  advanced  much  at  their  leisure  in  three 
columns  under  Paul,  Chivington,  and  Captain  Morris, 
crossing  the  river  at  Limitar,  just  above  Socorro,  on 
the  20th,  and  there  learning  definitely  of  the  enemy's 
flight.**  On  the  22d  they  reached  the  old  battle-field 
of  Valverde,  where  the  volunteers  encamped,  and  the 
regulars  took  up  their  quarters  at  Fort  Craig.  There 
was  no  thought  of  further  pursuit.  General  Canby  re- 
turning to  Santa  F^,  and  leaving  Colonel  Chivington 
in  command  of  the  southern  district,  which  position 
he  held  until  succeeded  by  Colonel  Howe.  Some 
Texan  rangers  still  remained  in  the  Mesilla  valley, 
and  in  May  a  party  of  them  appeared  at  the  Panadero, 
below  the  fort,  but  there  was  no  fighting.  On  July 
4th  the  Califomian  advance  reached  the  Kio  Grande, 
and  two  days  later  the  last  of  the  invaders  left  the 
territory.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  record  the 
movements  of  the  Colorado  companies  in  garrison  at 
different  posts  and  in  a  few  Indian  expeditions  during 
the  following  months.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
last  of  them  had  left  New  Mexico  for  home  and  other 
service,  their  places  being  taken  by  the  California  vol- 
unteers, and  General  Carleton  assuming  command  of 
the  depBirtment  in  September. 

"May  4tli,  Acoarding  to  LoninA;  but  on  the  18th  Canby,  ace.  to  Hayes, 

reported  ^lio  oonfed.  as  loattered  a£>ng  the  valley  from  BoAa  Ana  to' El  Paso. 

**CMiby'a report^  as  quoted  in  Ariz,,  Hist,  (£.  ft  Co.).     A  prisoner  'tells 

CM  tiiftt  out  of  toe  1,800  men  and  927  wagons  that  were  with  us  when  we  left 

Vmiaoet^  only  1,200  men  and  13  wagons  remained  together  when  they  were 

Mlpd  to  flee  to  liie  moontains.'  Letter  of  a  Texan  quoted  by  HoUister. 

'IfelliilH  em  iiie4  80  pnaonen  came  into  camp  on  the  19th,  and  were 

<f  tte«  being  Ez-eonreyor-gen.  Pelham.    At  Limitar  75  tiok 
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The  legislature  at  the  session  of  1862-3  passed  reso- 
lutions thanking  **the  brave  California  and  Colorado 
troops  for  their  tiraely  aid  in  driving  the  traitors  and 
rebels  from  our  soil,"  with  an  additional  paragraph 
especially  complimentary  to  General  Carleton  and 
the  Californians,  whose  march  across  the  desert  was 
regarded  as  **one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  age."  This  paragraph  brought  out  a 
letter  from  Governor  Evans  of  Colorado,  who,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Californians  had  not  arrived  until 
the  campaign  was  over,  complained  of  injustice  done 
to  the  Coloradans,  who  had  really  expelled  the  invader. 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  session,  the  legislature  at- 
tempted to  set  the  matter  right,  solemnly  affirming,  in 
a  resolution  respecting  the  Colorado  troops,  that  **it 
is  not  the  intention  to  place  these  brave  soldiers  second 
to  none"  I  ^ 

••  JV.  Mtx.^  Acta,  1802-3, 1803-4;  Colorado,  House  Journal,  3d  sess.,  p.  72-7. 
In  1805  Kit  Carson  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  his 
gallantry  at  Valverde  and  other  services.  Carson^  Papers,  MS.  These  papers 
contain  a  few  documents  bearing  on  details  of  this  campaign,  including  cor- 
respondence showing  that  Canby  and  Carson  had  some  doubts  about  the 
loyalty  of  the  militia  and  some  of  the  volunteers.  Claims  for  damagea  done 
by  rclnjls  were  tiled  by  citizens,  and  the  subject  was  often  agitated;  but  down 
to  1880  at  least  none  of  these  claims  had  been  paid.  A\  Mex.,  Mess.,  o/Gov., 
1880. 
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CHRONOLOGIC  AND  OFFICIAL. 

1864-1886. 

Chbonologic  RisiTMi — Governors — ^List  of  Officials — Members  and 
Officers  of  the  Legislature  for  Each  Session— Nummary  of  Leois- 
LATivE  Acts — Changes  in  Sessions  and  Rules — Delegates  in  Con- 
gress— Contested  Seats — National  Legislation — Public  Buildings 
— Historical  Society — Finances — Claims  against  the  United  States 
— Revised  Laws — Supreme  Court — Lawyers— Efforts  to  Secure 
Admission  as  a  State — Surveys  and  Boundaries — Crdcs  and  Dis- 
order— Statistics  of  Population. 

In  the  history  of  New  Mexico  after  1863  chrono- 
logic annals  have  but  small  part.  The  government 
record,  Indian  affairs,  industnes  and  institutions,  and 
local  matters  will  be  treated  in  four  successive  chap- 
ters. All  these,  and  especially  the  first,  will  be  de- 
voted for  the  most  part,  not  to  a  consecutive  narra- 
tion of  events,  but  to  classified  records  and  statistical 
matter  showing  the  territory's  condition  and  develop- 
ment, a  large  part  of  which  matter  may  be  presented 
most  profitably  in  fine-print  notes.  I  begin,  however, 
by  appending  a  chronologic  summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant happenings  of  1864-86,  embracing  many  top- 
ics to  be  noted  more  fully  in  the  following  pages  and 
chapters.  And  the  completeness  and  utility  of  this 
summary  are  increased  by  extending  it  backward,  so 
far  as  leading  events  are  concerned,  to  the  American 
occupation  in  1846;  and  even  farther,  in  the  briefest 
of  outlines,  to  the  beginning  of  New  Mexican  annals.^ 

^Chronoloffioal  muamtaj  of  New  Mexican  history:  Discovery  and  explo- 

*  Mt  IMO-ft:  Me  diap.  l-t.  of  this  vol.     1535-6,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  passing 

Will  fMhutJnint  hears  of  the  N.  Mex.  pueblos.    1540-1^  Coro- 

*oii«  yrU^  8ia.«  Soo.,  and  Aria.,  spending  two  winters  in  tiie  Rio 
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The  territory  was  ruled  from  1864  by  a  succession  of 
eight  governors:  Henry  Connelly  from  1864,  Robert 

Grande  valley.  1581,  Fr.  Agustin  Rodriguez  enters  N.  Mex.  from  Chih. 
1582-3,  entrada  of  £a|>ejo.  1583-95,  several  projects  of  conquest,  withoot 
results.  1590-1,  illegal  entry  of  Castafio  de  Sosa  from  N.  Leon  via  Texas. 
1594-6,  expeditions  of  Bonilla  and  Humafia. 

Spanish  conquest  and  occupation:  see  chaj).  vL-x.  1598-9,  conquest  by 
Juan  de  Oflate.  1601-5,  Oftate  s  exped.  to  Quivira  and  month  of  the  Colorada 
1615,  Sta  Fe  founded  about  this  date.  1630,  from  60  to  100  miiwrionaries 
serving  in  from  90  to  150  pueblo  missions.  1640,  beginning  of  dissensions  be- 
tween govt  and  missionaries.  1650,  be^;inning  of  serious  troubles  with  the 
Indians.  1664  et  seq.,  Penalosa's  filibustering  schemes.  1670  et  seq.. 
Apaches  begin  their  raids;  Navajdea  mentioned;  Span.  pop.  about  2,400,  con- 
verted Ind.  20,000.  1680,  revolt  of  Puebloi,  expelling  Span.,  and  killing 
400;  £1  Paso  founded.  1681-2,  Otermin*s  vain  efforts  to  reconquer  the  prov- 
ince.    1692-6,  recon<^uest  by  Diego  de  Vargas. 

Spanish  rule  contmued:  see  cluip.  xi.-iii.  1706,  founding  of  Alburqueraue. 
1709,  first  important  war  and  treaty  with  the  Navajos.  1712  et  seq.,  efforts 
to  conciliate  or  conquer  the  Moquis,  who  refused  to  submit.  1716  et  seq.,  first 
troubles  with  Comanches.  1730-42,  controversies  of  Franciscans  with  tiie 
church  and  wiUi  the  Jesuits.  1730,  first  visit  by  the  bishop.  1750,  Span, 
pop.  4,000,  Ind.  converts  12,000.  1760,  tour  of  Bishop  Tamaron.  1760-1800, 
a  period  of  dissension,  rascality,  and  decadence.  1774-6,  active  efforts  for 
exploration  in  west,  and  for  conversion  of  the  Moquis;  exped.  of  Dominffues 
and  Escalante  to  Utah.  1776-7,  orffanization  of  Provincias  Intemaa,  including 
N.  Mex.  1780-1,  ravages  of  small-pox,  leading  to  consolidation  of  missions. 
1786,  new  Apache  policy.  1800,  Span.  pop.  18,000,  Ind.  9,700.  1803, 
Louisiana  ceded  to  U.  8.  1804-5,  begmnings  of  Sta  Fe  trade;  working  of  Sta 
Rita  copper  mines.  1806-7,  Pike's  exploring  exped.  1810,  Pino  sent  to 
Span,  cdrtes  from  N.  Mex.  1819,  boundary  treaty  with  U.  S.  1821,  K. 
Mex.  supports  Iturbide.     1822,  Span.  pop.  30,000,  Ind.  10,000. 

Mexican  rule:  see  chap.  xiv.  1822,  >i.  Mex.  becomes  a  Mexican  province. 
1824,  a  territory  of  the  Mex.  republic;  beginning  of  the  legal  8ta  f  e  trade. 
1828,  expulsion  of  Spaniards  ana  partial  secularization  of  missions;  discovery 
of  the  gold  placers.  1833,  visit  of  the  bishop.  1835,  first  printing-press  and 
newspaper.  1836,  N.  Mex.  a  department  under  a  governor.  1837-^,  rebel- 
lion of  Gonzalez  and  accession  of  Gov.  Armijo.  1839,  N.  Mex.  a  separate 
comandancia;  discovery  of  the  *new*  placers.  1841,  Texan  Sta  Fe  invasion. 
1844,  department  divided  into  districts  and  partidoe.  1845,  pop.  about 
70,000,  Ind.  10,000;  Texas  annexed  to  U.  S. 

Rule  of  the  United  States:  see  chap,  xvii.,  xxv.-vii.  1846,  Mex.  war; 
occupation  of  N.  Mex.  by  Gen.  Kearny.  1847,  revolt  of  the  New  Mexicans; 
first  legislature  and  first  newspaper  in  Engli^  1848,  treaty  between  U.  S. 
and  Mex.,  the  latter  ceding  N.  Mex.;  territorial  convention.  1849-50,  state 
convention;  debates  in  congress  on  slavery  and  Texan  boundary.  1850,  N. 
Mex.  admitted  as  a  territory;  pop.  61,547;  vicarate  of  Sta  Fe  estab.,  Lamy 
honorary  bishop.  1850-1,  Mex.  boundary  survey.  1851,  organization  of 
territorial  govt,  and  meeting  of  1st  legislature.  1851-9,  several  R.  R.  and 
other  explorations.  1853-4,  dispute  with  Mex.  for  possession  of  tlie  Mesilla 
valley.  1854-5,  Gadsden  purchase  annexed  to  N.  Mex.;  Ind.  waxs.  1853, 
surveyor-generals  office  estab.  1858-60,  pueblo,  private,  and  town  land 
claims  confirmed  by  congress.  1858-63,  Navajo  wars,  ending  with  exped.  of 
'63-4  by  Carleton  and  Carson.  1861,  Cimarron  Ind.  agency  estab.  186l-S^ 
confederate  Texan  invasion;  territory  of  Colorado  cut  off.  1863,  Arixona  cut 
off;  Fort  8unmer  and  Bosque  Redondo  reservation  estab. 

Chronologic  annals  of  1864-86:  see  for  details  this  and  the  three  following 
chapters.  1864,  also  RUch*8  Blue-Book.  1864,  gov.  Connelly;  ^^en.  Carleton: 
Ind.  supt  Steck;  Navajos  at  Boaque  Redondo.  1865,  publication  of  revised 
statutes;  Ind.  supt  Delgado.    iSd^  gov.  Mitchell;  lad.  tupt  Norton;  re- 
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B.  Mitchell  from  1866,  William  A.  Pile  in  1869-71, 
Marsh  Giddings  in  1871-5,Samuel  B.  Axtell  in  1875-8, 
LewisWallace  in  1878-81,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon  in  1881-4, 
and  Edmund  G.  Boss  from  1885.  I  append  a  list  of  all 
territorial  and  federal  officials  for  the  period.*     Most  of 

pairs  on  the  palacio;  Mescaleros  quit  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation.  1867, 
gen.  Sykes  and  Oetty;  Ind.  supt  Webb;  diacoyerv  of  Moreno  mines;  peon- 
age abolished;  death  of  Padre  Ant.  J.  Martinez;  decision  of  sup.  court  that 
Aebloe  are  citizens;  soldiers'  monument  dedicated  at  Sta  Fe.  1868,  Grant 
00.  created;  Ist  daily  mail  from  east;  Navajos  removed  from  Bosque  Redondo 
to  their  old  home  in  the  n.  w.  ;  Ist  mil.  telegraph  in  operation;  death  of  Kit 
Osrsoo;  Chavez,  contestant^  seated  as  delegate  in  congress;  Fort  Sumner 
abandoned. 

1869,  gov.  Pile;  Ind.  supt  Gallegoe  and  Clinton;  Colfax  and  Lincoln 
counties  created;  archives  sold  for  waste  paper;  complaints  against  Justice 
Houghton;  earthauakes.  1870,  Ind.  supt  Pope;  population,  90,573;  forts 
Onmmings  and  McRae  sarrisoned;  mle  of  the  MaxweU  rancho;  Apaches  at 
Caliada  Alamosa  moved  by  Colyer  to  Tularosa;  Ist  national  bank  at  Sta  F^. 
1871,  gov.  Giddings;  gen.  Gran^r  (also  1875);  biennial  sessions  of  lesisla- 
tore;  water  found  bv  Siartin  in  the  Jornada  del  Muerto;  Aling  of  land  claims 
resumed.  1872,  Ind.  supt  (the  last)  Dudley;  state  constitution  formed;  new 
public  school  law.     187^,  gen.  Gregg;  Jesuit  school  at  Albnrquerque.     1874, 

gen.  Devin;  Mescaleros  on  reserv.  at  Fort  Stanton;  Apaches  moved  to  Hot 
prings;  new  land  district  in  south  at  Mesilla;  prot.  episcopal  missionary 
diocese.  1875,  ffov.  Axtell;  miL  telegraph,  Sta  F^  to  Mesilla;  archdiocese 
of  Sta  F^  createa;  Rev.  Tolby  murdered  m  Colfax  co. ;  Jesuit  schools  at  Las 
Ve^  and  La  Junta.  1876,  col  Wade  and  gen.  Hatch;  telegraph  to  Tucson; 
R.  K.  at  Trinidad,  CoL;  prefect  system  of  co.  govt  abandoned;  murder  of 
Hon.  Louis  Clark  in  Rio  Arriba;  Ft  Selden  abandoned.  1877,  Apaches  re- 
moved to  S.  Cirloe,  Ariz.;  telegraph  to  S.  Bieso;  survey  of  land  claims 
resumed;  srand  loage  of  masons  organized.  1878,  gov.  Wallace;  R.  R. 
crosses  N.  Mex.  line  at  Raton  Mt. ;  war  of  stockmen  Mgins  in  Lincoln  co. ; 
act  incorporating  Jesuits  annulled  by  congress  in  79;  Sta  ¥6  academy  incor- 
porated; Jicarillas  moved  to  a  reserv.  m  n.  w.;  Utes  removed  to  CoL; 
Apadie  raids  of  Victorio^  78-82.  1879,  beginning  of  a  'boom'  in  mines; 
White  Oaks  mines  discovered;  Los  Cerrillos  camps;  R.  R.  reaches  Las 
Vegas;  Hot  Springs  hotel  opened;  Ist  prot.  epis.  church  in  N.  Mex.  dedi- 
cated at  Las  Vegas;  Alburquerque  academy  incorporated. 

1880,  R.  R.  reaches  Sta  Fe,  Alburquerque,  and  Isleta;  narrow-gauge 
R.  R.  from  north  enters  the  territorv;  genend  incorporation  act;  Bureau  of 
launifl.  and  Historical  Soc.  organized;  founding  of  New  Alburquerque;  Vic- 
torio  killed  in  Mexico;  visit  of  Gen.  Grant  and  Pres.  Hayes;  Maxwell  Grant 
00.,  ovganized  under  laws  of  Holland;  Rio  Arriba  co.  enlarged;  eas  at  Sta 
F^;  street  R.  R.  at  Alburquerque;  Las  Vegas  academy;  fire  at  Las  Vegas; 
pop.  of  the  territory  109,793.  1881,  gov.  Sheldon;  gen.  Bradley  and 
Mackenae;  R.  R.  completed  to  Doming,  £1  Paso,  and  CaL ;  also  D.  k  G. 
R.  R.  in  the  north,  and  A.  &  P.  to  the  Arizona  line;  1st  territorial  fair,  and 
congregational  church  at  Alburquerque;  educational  assoc.  organized;  Ind. 
•diool  at  Albnrquerque;  Ist  toL  of  x7.  Mex.  sup.  court  reports  published; 
telsolume  at  Sta  Fd.  1883,  tertio-millennial  celebration  at  Sta  Fe;  A.  &  P. 
Bb  tL  reaches  Colorado  River;  Jicarilla  Ind.  removed  to  the  Mescalero  reser- 
TilioiL  1884^  Siena  co.  created;  Navajo  reserv.  extended  and  consolidated 
ivfth  that  of  tiia  Mo<;^;  $200,000  approp.  for  completing  public  buildings; 
#nii^  aboat  omnization  of  the  Vgiuature.  1885,  gov.  Ross;  publica- 
"  nS  ComfUed  Lawt,  1880,  fire  at  £corro;  population  probably  150,000. 
*K«irliauooffleial list  1863 etaeq.  See Laim Bud  Jowmah;  alsoiSttcAs 
\MlmJkok{  NatiomU  Aimmae;  TrSmiu  Abmmac,  etc 
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the  rulers  managed  New  Mexican  affiura  with  com- 
mendable  tact  and  honesty,  taking  some  pains  to  ae- 

GcfTernon:  Heniy  ConiiflUy  1861-A;  W.  F.  IL  Arnj,  matiDg,  186fr-l; 
Bob«rt  B.  MitohaU  1806-9;  Wm  A.  Pila  1860-71;  Mmh  Oiddiiupi  1871-^ 
Wm  O.  Bitch,  «otiiig,  1876;  SMimel  B.  AztaU  1876-8;  Lewii  WaUaoe  1878-81; 
LioMlA.  SheUUm  lWl-6;  BdmnndO.  Boa  1886-6. 

SeoratMies  (often  aetnig  m  gor.,  especiaUy  Amy  and  Bitch):  W.  F.  H. 
Anv  186£-7,  1872-3;  RH.  Heath  im-^^THenry  Wetter  1870-2;  Wm  O. 
Bitch  1878-«(;  Sem.  A.  Loeoh  1886;  Gea  W.  Luie  1886-6. 

Dele^^tee:  38th  coiigieei^  1863-4^  IHnoieoo  Pttea;  89th  to  41et  ooofL, 
1866-70^  Joe6  Fniuaeoo  ChaTei  (though  G.  P.  derer  reoeiviiig  the  oertat 
oate  of  Section  held  the  aee*  in  1867-8);  42dooo^  1871-2,  Joef  Manuel  Ga* 
Ikffoa:  43d  and  44th  oong.»  1873-6^  Stephen  B.  Elkina;  46th  cong.,  1877-^ 
iMnidad  Bomero;  46th  oong.»  187IM0^  liariano  S.  Otero;  47th  ooiul,  1881-^ 
Tranonilino  Lana»  48th  oong.,  1883^  Fnuieieoo  A.  ManeMiaree;  4Mi  oo^g., 
1886-6,  Anthony  Joseph  (letOeeted  to  60th  oong.). 

Chiefjnttioee:  1868-66.  Kirlnr  Benedict;  186JMLJohn  P.  SUnuIi;  1868-91 
John  &  Watte;  1869-76^  Joeeph  G.  PlUen;  1876-8^  foiry  L.  Waldo:  1878-^ 
ee  McGbuidloee;  1879-8L  L.  Bradford Prinoe;  188^  SamnalR  AxfeflO, 
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Wm  A.  Vincent  1886^  E.  V.  Long  1886-6. 

Amociate  Jnstacea,  2d  diatriet^  1861-^  Sydn^.A.  Hnbbell;  1864-0,  Peny 
E.  Broochne;  1860-76»  Hiwftkiah  S.  Johnaon:  1876-7,  John  L  Badids; 
1877-8^  Samnel  B.  Mclin;  1878-86,  Joeeph  Bdl;  1886-6^  Wm  H.  Brinks; 
8d  district,  1861-6,  Joeeph  G.  Knm;  1866-9,  Joab  Hoiuditon;  1869-7IV 
Abraham  Bergen;  1870-1,  Ben].  J.  Waten;  1871-2,  Buuel  B.  Johnaon; 
1872-86^  Warren  Bristol;  1886^  Wm  B.  Flamming;  1886-6^  Wm  F.  Hn- 
derson. 

aerks  of  sap.  court:  1869-66,  1868-9,  Sam.  Ellison;  1866-7,  Wm  M. 
Gayimf;  1867-8,  Peter  Connelly;  1869-73,  Wm  Breeden;  1873-7,  Bafns  J. 
Palen;  1877-80,  John  H.  Thompson;  1880-2,  Frank  W.  Clancy;  1882-6^ 
Charles  W.  PhUips;  1885,  R.  W.  Webb;  1885-6,  B.  M.  Johnson. 

Attorney-generals:  1863-7,  C.  P.  Oever;  1867-9,  Merrill  Ashorst;  1889- 
72,  Thos  K  Catron;  1872-80,  Wm  Breeden;  1880,  Henry  L.  Waldo;  1880, 
Eoffene  A.  Fiske  (not  confirmed);  1881-6,  Wm  Breeden. 

Treasurers:  1863-5,  Wm  Ostertonand  Anastasio  Sandoval;  1865-6,  Felipe 
Delgado  and  A.  Sandoval;  1866-9,  Simon  IXelgado;  1869-72,  Felipe  and  Pablo 
Delgado;  1872-80,  Antonio  Ortu;  1880-2,  Jnan  Delgado;  1882-6,  Antonio 
Orto. 

Auditors:  1863-5,  Miguel  K  Pino;  1866-7,  Epifsnio  Vigil;  1867,  Ana- 
stasio Sandoval;  1867-9,  ^ifanio  VigU;  1869-72,  A.  Sandoyal;  1872-86, 
Trinidad  Alarid. 

U.  a  attorneys:  1860-7,  T.  D.  Wheaton;  1869-71,  S.  B.  Elldns;  1871-2, 
S.  M.  Ashenfelter;  1872-8,  Thos  K  Catron;  1878-82,  S.  M.  Barnes;  1882-5, 
(;eo.  W.  Prichard;  1885,  Thos  Smith. 

U.  S.  marshals:  1861-6,  Abram  CuUer;  1866-76,  Thoe  B.  Catron;  1876-82; 
John  Sherman,  Jr;  1882-6,  A.  L.  Morrison;  1885-6,  Rdmulo  Martinez. 


MiUer. 

Registers  land-office  Sta  F^:  1861-8,  Joab  Houghton;  1868-70,  Ed.  B. 
ahomi)son;  1870-2,  Eben  EvereU;  1872-6,  Alvam  G.  Hoyt;  1875-8,  Joe<  B. 
Sena;  1878-81,  John  C.  Davis;  1881-4^  Max  Frost.  Receivers:  1858-64^ 
W.  A.  Street;  1864-6,  John  Greiner;  1866-70,  J.  L.  Collins;  1870^  E  W. 
LitUe;  1876,  Geo.  R.  Smith,  C.  M.  Howard;  1876-7,  A.  G.  Hoyt;  1877-81, 
Elias  Brevoort;  1881-5,  W.  H.  Bailhache;  1885-6,  C.  F.  Easley.  Hemstsn 
at  Mesilla  land-office:  1876-82,  Geo.  D.  Bowman;  1882-6,  John  R.  lleFSi. 
Receivers:  1876-8,  Lawrence  Lepoint;  1878-8(),  Mariano  Varala;  1889^^ 
S.  W.  Sherfey. 

Adjutant-generals:  1861-5,  C.  P.  OeTer;  1866-7,  Joim  G«iB| " 
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quaint  themselves  with  the  territory's  needs,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  their  messages,  from  the  praise 
of  friends  and  censure  of  foes,  and  from  the  various 
records  of  their  official  acts,  though  not  appointed  with 
any  special  view  to  their  fitness  or  the  people's  de- 
sires, and  having  but  slight  opportunity  for  useful 
service.  Connelly,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  weak  man, 
of  good  intentions,  who,  notwithstanding  his  loyal 
sentiments,  made  no  very  brilliant  record  as  a  *war' 
governor.  He  died  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  tem- 
porarily by  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  the  secretary,  a  man 
prominent  in  Indian  affisiirs  and  other  public  matters, 
mvolved  in  many  controversies,  but  of  good  repute. 
Governor  Mitchell  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Icfjisla- 
ture  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  out  from  that  body 
a  resolution  for  his  removal  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing absented  himself  during  the  session,  removing  on 
his  return  the  officials  appointed  by  Secretary  Heath, 
and  refusing  to  sanction  a  memorial  passed  in  his  al> 
sence.  He  even  had  the  audacity  to  apiK)int  a  dele- 
gate to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy!  It  was  resolved 
to  send  laws  not  approved  by  him  to  congress  for  con- 
firmation, at  the  same  time  asking  for  an  abrogation  of 
the  governor's  absolute  veto  power,  which  was  granted 
by  an  amendment  of  the  organic  act  in  18G8.  There 
was  a  controversy  between  the  governor  and  secretary, 
the  latter  being  denounced  in  jiublic  me^ftings  at  tlie 
capital  but  sustained  bv  two  reK^>lution«  of  th<i  aHH<.'UU 
bly.  Of  Governor  Pile,  but  little  ap[x.'ar»  beyond  the 
stupid  blunder  by  which  half  the  old  SfianiHh  archives 
were  lost,  as  noticed  elsewhen*,  il<?  wan  hiUtr  l^nit^^^l 
States  minister  in  Venezuela.  Oovi-rnor  OiddingH 
died  in  office  in  1875,  and  was  HiUT/nuitA  UtiniHtrarny 
by  Secretary  Ritch,  a  rnan   who  aii  »<^rretary,  a/rting 

dever  and  John  T.  RoMeD;  lUm^li),  t;*^,.  W,  O^/k  lut^i  4iMum  M.  V/ilt/mi 
1870-1,  Wm  L.  Ryner»crti;  Jf^l,  A.  h^i^U^ni;  J«7J  ».  W,  M,  Ui4ximg»j 
187^-80,  Tho«  .S.  Tucker;  1*«^>-J,  J.  i«.  W^Um-,  Ihhi  U,  iiMM.  ^nmi',  imZ'4, 
Louis  FdMnthaJ:  }663^,  IL  L.  iUuiUfti. 

libtviana:   1809-71,  In  M    HoMMi;   IHll  H,  4u4tm  UKlimmi  i«7<M0, 
'    AMtia;  law,  JL  U.  Touif^kiwi;  IMfO  4.  Mmi»  mmML> 
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governor,  president  of  the  Immigration  Society,  an* 
thor,  and  citissen  has  been  since  1873  one  of  the  most 
active  and  sacces^hl  workers  for  the  benefit  of  his 
territory.  Governor  Axtell  was  later  chief  justice ; 
Governor  Wallace,  fiunoos  as  a  eeneral  and  as  an 
author ;  and  Sheldon,  a  most  emcient  and  popular 
governor. 

Next  is  appended  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-sixth  sessiona*    It  will  be  noted  that  the  ore- 


•Members  of  the  legubtnrei,  1864  et  leq.    See  ilT.  ifeae.  Latm:  OL,  Jc 
mal$;  and  BUek's  LnjUL  BUnt-BoA, 

13th  ass^mUy,  1863-4.  Council:  prende&t  Dim  Arehnleta^  derk  Fedio 
Valdtb,  eergt  Joe6  Dnna  y  B.;  memDen,  Mon»  Mi^eriaao  Mutnwi;  Tm% 
Oabriel  Vi^  MatiM  Medma;  Bio  Amba»  D.  Aitdtolot^  Man.  IVojillo;  Sta 
F^  Anaitano  Sandoral;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo^  Serafin  Randrai^  NieoUa 
Laoero;  Valencia,  Qemente  CbaToi;  Sooorro^  Bioniiio  Jaranino;  Dolka  Ana 
and  Ariaona,  Cristobal  Sandiaa  Honae:  ipeakar  Vicente  Gaicfa^  derk  Fran. 
Salaar,  aergt  J.  A.  Martittei;  memhen,  Mora,  •i^NiL  Garcia,  J.  J.  QaUegoe; 
Taol,  Yentora  Herrera,  Joa6  Duan,  Bamon  Areuano^  Cria.  Marei;  Bio  Ar- 
riba, Joe^  SalaokT,  Jenia  M.  Henera,  Joe<  M.  Vigil;  Sta  F4,  Vicente  Garcfak 
Simon  Delgado,  Jeeoa  M.  Ortia;  S.  Miguel,  Deaioerio  Oall^^ioa,  Begino  Uli- 
barri,  Jose  Aragon  y  P.,  Celso  Vaca;  Sta  Ana,  Patricio  Silva;  BemalilUn 
H.  ll  Johnson,  Tomia  G.  Ontierrex;  Valencia,  Gres.  N.  Otero^  Filomeno 
Sanchez;  Socorro, ;  Dofka  Ana  and  Arizona,  Franl  Higgina. 

14tli  assembly,  1864-5.  Council:  pros.  D.  Archuleta,  clerk  Nic  Quin- 
tana,  scr^  Pelagio  Ortiz;  members,  same  as  preceding  session,  except  J.  A. 
Vaca  for  Aledina  in  Taos;  S.  Miguel,  Don.  Vigil,  Man.  Herrera;  Socorro,  Ta- 
cant.  House:  speaker  Pedro  Vald^  clerk  Sant.  Valdes,  sergt  Juan  M. 
Garcia;  meml>ers.  Mora,  Felipe  Sanchez,  Nestor  Martinez;  Taos,  Pedro  Val- 
des, Fcli|)e  Archuleta,  Buenaventura  Lobato,  Nicanor  Vigil;  Bio  Arriba, 
Fran.  Salazar,  Jesus  Lujan,  M.  Lucero;  Sta  F^  Felipe  Del^ulo,  Man.  Rod- 
riguez, Hieoilore  S.  Greiner;  S.  Miguel,  Arthur  Morrison,  £d.  Martinei^ 
Trinidad  Romero,  Desiderio  Romero;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Wm 
H.  Uenrie,  W.  P.  Strachan;  Valencia,  Filomeno  Sanchez,  Roman  Vaca; 
Socorro,  Candelario  Garcia,  Jos^  A.  Vaca  y  Pino;  Dofia  Ana,  Stephen  K 
Elkiua. 

15th  assembly,  1865-6.  Council:  pres.  Miffuel  £.  Pino,  clerk  Fran.  Sala- 
zar, Bcrgt  JoB^  Sena;  members.  Mora,  vacant;  Taos,  Pascual  Martinez,  Rafael 
Chacon;  Rio  Arriba,  Ant.  G.  Cdrdol)a,  Vicente  Aragon;  Sta  Fe,  M.  E.  Pino; 
S.  Miguel,  Tomis  D.  Vaca,  Man.  Herrera;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo^  Jesus  M. 
Silva,  Cruadalupe  Peroa;  Valencia,  Man.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Joe^  A.  Tones; 

Dofla  AQa, .     House:  speaker  Samuel  Ellison,  clerk  J.  M.  H.  Alarid, 

sergt  Estevan  Garcia;  membera.  Mora,  Fel.  Sandiez,  Jos^  Mestaa;  Taos,  FeL 
Montoya,  Juan  B.  Cola,  Ant.  A.  Mondragon,  Juan  N.  Sanchez:  Rio  Arriba, 
ToimU  Salazar,  Tom^  Montafia,  Fran.  Salazar;  Sta  Fd,  Sam.  EUiaon,  C.  K 
Ortiz,  Man.  Vaca  y  Delgado;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Flores,  Pedro  Archiveque; 
Sta  Ana,  Nic.  Valencia;  Bernalillo,  Vicente  Chavez,  Mateo  Lona;  Valenciii» 
Man.  Salazar,  Greg.  N.  Otero;  Socorro,  Jesna  M.  Chaves;  Dofia  Aji%  Cesario 
Duran,  Ignacio  Orrantia. 

16ih  assembly,  1866-7.  Council:  prea.  M.  B.  Pinc^  dark  Ytm,  Salanr, 
ser^  Pedro  Sandiez;  members,  same  aa  bafore,  eiUM^  Aak.  M.  for  Moni 
Man.  Htrrera  and  M.  Mestas  for  S.  MiflpoL  HoHa:  ■Baalcar  B.  Mr ^ 
clerk  Nic.  Quintana,  sergt  Jos<  D.  iflar-' 
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ponderance  of  Spanish  names  is  even  more  marked 
than  in  the  assembhes  of  earlier  years.     Indeed,  until 

Trinidad  Lopes;  Tux,  Pedro  Gareis  Santoe  Muftiz,  Jos^  A.  Martinez  y  Me- 
dina, Bnen.  Lobato;  Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Jaramilkv  Pablo  Jaramillo,  Joee  R. 
Ortega;  Sta  F^  R.  M.  Stevens,  Vicente  Garefa,  Jvan  Gkmzalez;  S.  Miguel, 
Benigno  Jaramillo,  Matias  Rivera,  Man.  Vaca,  Jos^  M.  MartineB;  Sta  Ana, 
Sam.  Ellison;  Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens,  Fran.  Perea;  Valencia,  Pedro  Torres, 
Filomeno  Sanchez;  Dofia  Ana,  Frank  Higgins. 

17th  assembly,  1867-8.  Council:  pres.  Anastasio  Sandoval,  clerk  Rafael 
Chacon,  sergt  Joe^  Montoya;  members.  Mora,  Felipe  Sanchez;  Taos,  J.  B. 
Valdes,  Jesus  M.  Pacheco;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Juan  A.  Martinez;  Sta 
Fe,  A.  Sandoval;  S.  Miffuel,  Severo  Vaca,  Celso  Vaca;  Sta  Ana  and  Berna- 
lillo, FeL  Sandoval,  Andres  Romero;  Valencia,  Juan  Scdazar;  Socorro,  Can- 
delario  Garcia;  Dofia  Ana,  Wm  B.  Rvnerson.  House:  speaker  Jos^  M. 
Galleffos;  members.  Mora,  Fernando  Nolan,  Fel.  Tafoya;  Taos,  Pedro  Galle- 
eos,  Kdmulo  Martinez,  Juan  P.  Romero,  Juan  I.  Pacheco;  Rio  Arriba, 
Gerdnimo  Jararoillo,  Fran.  Jaramillo,  Teodoro  EZsquibel;  Sta  Fe,  J.  M.  Ga- 
Ueffos,  Michael  Steck,  Vicente  Garcia;  S.  Miguel,  Fran.  P.  Abren,  Aniceto 
Ss^usar,  Leandro  Sanchez,  Julian  Aragon;  Sta  Ana,  Simon  Sandoval;  Berna- 
lillo, Wm  H.  Henrie,  Vicente  Chavez;  Valencia,  Greg.  N.  Otero,  Pedro 
Torres,  Rdmulo  Sanchez;  Dofia  Ana,  Ignacio  Orantia,  Pablo  Melendrez. 

18th  assembly,  1868-9.  Council:  pres.  Severo  Vaca,  clerk  Raf.  Chacon, 
Ricardo  Gallegos;  members,  same  as  before.  House:  speaker  R.  M.  Stevens, 
clerk  Fran.  Salazar,  serst  Greg.  Jaramillo;  members,  Mora,  Fern.  Nolan, 
Lorenzo  Romero;  Taos,  Jos^  G.  Fernandez,  A.  D.  Torres,  S.  H.  Simpson, 
Fran.  Montoya;  Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Garcia,  Mariano  Larragoitia;  Sta  F^,  R. 
M  Stevens,  Juan  Garcia,  Benito  Vaca;  S.  Miguel,  Aniceto  Salazar,  Donaciano 
Serrano,  Dom.  Trujillo,  Desiderio  Romero;  Sta  Ana,  Esquipula  Romero; 
Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens,  Henry  Hilgert,  Julian  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jesus  M. 
Chavez,  Satumino  Vaca;  Dofia  Ana  and  Grant,  Ign.  Orantia. 

19th  assembly,  1869-70.  Council:  pres.  Nic.  Pino,  clerk  Nicanor  Vigil, 
sergt  Man.  E.  rino;  members.  Mora  and  Colfax,  Jesus  M.  Pacheco;  Taos, 
Sant.  Abreu,  Juan  A.  Vaca;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Pablo  Gallegos;  Sta 
Fe,  Nic  Piuo;  S.  Miffuel,  Benigno  Jaramillo,  Cris.  Sanchez;  Bernalillo,  Sant. 
Cronzalez;  Sta  Ana,  «Je8US  M.  vaca;  Socorro  and  Lincoln,  Candelario  Garcia; 
Valencia,  vacant;  Dofia  Ana  and  Grant,  Wm  L.  Rynerson.  House:  speaker 
Greff.  N.  Otero,  clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena,  sergt  Juan  Ortiz;  members,  Bernalillo, 
An£*es  Romero,  Wm  H.  Henrie;  Colfax,  H.  S.  Russell;  Dofia  Ana,  Apolonio 

Varela;  Grant,  John  D.  Bail;  Lincoln, ;  Mora,  Jos^  Mestas;  Rio  Arriba, 

Donaciano  Montoya,  Ramon  Aragon;  Sta  Ana,  Nepomuceno  SUva;  Sta  F^, 
R.  M.  Stevens,  Vicente  Garcia,  Jos^  B.  Ortiz;  S.  Miguel,  Jose  M.  Vaca,  Sac- 
ramento Montoya,  Isidro  Pino,  Leandro  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jesus  M.  Chavez; 
Taos,  Jofl^  D.  Tafoya,  Jos(6  D.  Mondragon,  Pedro  Garcia,  Greg.  Velarde; 
Valencia,  Gres.  N.  Otero,  Lauriano  Jaramillo. 

20th  assembly,  1871-2.  Council:  pres.  Severo  Vaca,  clerk  Fran.  Salazar, 
sergt  L.  Jaramiflo;  members,  Bernalillo,  Juan  J.  Gonzalez;  Dofia  Ana  and 
Qnatf  Joseph  F.  Bennett;  Mora  and  Colfax,  Vicente  St  Vrain;  Rio  Arriba, 
D.  Archuleto,  Dionisio  Var^is;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  Silva;  Sta  Fe,  Nazario  Gon- 
ales;  S.  Miguel,  Severo  Vaca,  Beniffno  Jaramillo;  Socorro  and  Lincoln, 
Cand.  Garcia;  Taos,  Nicanor  Vigil,  Pedro  Sanchez;  Valencia,  Bonifacio  Cha- 
ves, floaae:  speaker  Milnor  Rudolph,  and  after  Jan.  72  Greg.  N.  Otero, 
elerk  J.  IL  Sena,  seivt  Pablo  Pino;  members,  Bernalillo,  Juan  C.  Chavez, 
Vicente  Chavez;  CoImx,  H.  S.  Russell;  Dofia  Ana,  Eu^enio  Moreno,  Man. 
Neraret;  Qrant^  J.  R.  Johnson;  Lincoln,  Wm  Brady;  Mora,  Alex.  Branch; 
Sio  AnttM»  Evimto  Mestas,  Lridoro  Martinez;  Sta  Ana,  Florencio  Sandoval; 
M.  Jqmi  C-  Romero^  Joe<  A.  Romero,  Luis  Gricgo;  S.  Miguel,  Pascual 
GaQaflMMi.  Julian  Oisnero,  M.  Rudolph;  Socorro,  Julian  Mon- 
ies Boen.  Lobato,  Ant.  J.  Gallegos,  Raf.  Martines; 
t-  H.  Olere^  Silvestre  Abeitia. 
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the  last  seesionB,  almost  the  whole  membership  was 
made  up  of  native  New  Mexicans,  all  business  being 

2l8t  MtemUy,  1878-4.  Coandl:  pres.  Pedro  Suidiei,  derk  Ant.  Salaar, 
■ergt  Lneiaiio  Hemra;  mtmlMn,  BemftliUo,  Bern.  Storena;  Dolla  Ana  and 
laDooln,  John  D.  Bail;  llota  and  Colfax,  Vicente  Romero;  Rio  Arriba,  Fran. 
Salaaur;  8U  F^  and  Sta  Ana,  Nic  Pino,  Nepomoeeno  Silva;  a  Mignd,  Fran. 
P.  Abceo,  Sent  Vaoa;  Soeorro^  PaUo  PadiUa;  Taoi,  Pedro8anohea»  Marodo 
Vigil;  Valencia,  Jnan  Salaar,  Bonif.  Ckavex.  House:  speaker  Gieg.  K. 
Otero^  derk  Ainado  C.  Vaca,  sent  Apdonio  Gntienes;  members^  Bernalillo^ 
W.  H.  Henrie,  J.  C.  ChaTss;  Co&sz,  Mdvin  W.  Mills;  Dolla  Ana,  lincoin, 
and  Grant,  Wm  T.  Jones,  Jadnto  Armijo;  Moia,  Bernardo  Salasar,  Pablo 
Hares;  Rio  Arriba,  J.  M.  Herrera,  Perfocto  Esqiribd;  Sta  Ana  and  Sta  F^ 
Anast  Sandoval,  Ramon  Sena,  Ant  Alnvn,  David  C.  Vaca;  &  Mi^^neU  J-  M. 
Gallegos,  Donaeiano  Serrano^  Agnstin  Vigil,  Candelario  Ulibam,  Rodrigo 
Garcia;  Socorroy  Ouid.  Garcia^  Jdm  M.  Shaw;  Taos,  Lnis  GaOegos,  Lorenao 
Lobato,  J.'M.  Lesser;  Vaknoa,  Greg.  K.  Oteroy  Jos6  G.  Qiaves,  Lndano 
TrajiUo. 

22d  assembly,  1875-&  Conneil:  pres.  Pedro  Sanehei,  darii  JoadD.  8ens» 
sergt  Benj.  Stevens;  members,  Bernalillo^  Jos6  Am^jo;  Colfax  and  Mora,  A. 
J.  Ualhoun;  D.  Ana,  Iiincdn,  and  Grant,  Jadnto  Annijo;  Bio  Arriba,  Louis 
dark;  Sta  F^  and  SU  Ana,  Wm  Breeden,  Esquipnla  Romero;  S.  Mignel, 
Fran.  P.  Abrea,  Romnaldo  Vaca;  Socorro^  Ant.  Abeitia;  Taos,  P^ro  San- 
ches,  Tricanor  Vigil;  Valenda,  J.  F.  Chaves;  Jnan  SaUmr.  Hooae:  apeaker 
Roman  A.  Vaca,  derk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Est^van  Vaoa;  memben,  Ber- 
naUllo^  Jos^  Chaves,  Alej.  Sandoval;  Colfax,  M.  W.  Mills;  D.  Ana,  Grant, 
and  Lincoln,  John  M.  Ginn,  Enaenio  Moreno;  Mora,  Sixto  CSiavaa,  Pedro  J. 
Gallegos;  Sta  F^  and  Sta  Ana,  Anast.  Sandoval,  Aniceto  Abdtia,  Jeans  Sena, 
Agustin  Quintans;  S.  Miguel,  Hermenejildo  Lucero,  Man.  Gonxales,  Jeans 

C.  Vaca,  Ed.  Martinez,  Agustin  Quintana(?);  Socorro^  Cand.  Garcia,  Joee  A. 
lioinero;  Valencia,  Roman  A.  Vaca,  Pablo  (rarcfa,  Eufemio  Romero. 

23d  astseiiibly,  1878.  Council:  pres.  Sant.  Vaca,  derk  Jesus  M.  Sena, 
ser^t  (^abriel  Vigil;  members,  Bernalillo,  Sant.  Vaca,  FcL  Garcia;  Colfax  and 
Mora,  Fern.  Nolan;  D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  JohnS.  Crouch;  Rio  Arriba, 

D.  Archuleta;  Sta  F^,  Nic.  Pino;  S.  Miguel,  Lorenzo  Lopez,  Gabrid  Rivera; 
Socorro,  Tom&B  Gonzalez;  Taoa,  Juan  G.  Martin,  Juan  A.  Sanchez;  Valencia, 
(rrc'g.  N.  Otero,  J.  F.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  J.  B.  Patron,  clerk  Ainado 
Diavez,  sergt  Julian  Vaca;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jos^  M.  Montoya,  Jesus 
Armijo,  Man.  Gonzalez;  Colfax,  Wilson  L.  South;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and 
(rrant,  John  K.  Houston,  J.  B.  Patron;  Mora,  Raf.  Romero,  Alex.  Rranch; 
Rio  Arril»a,  Jose  M.  Sanchez,  Perfecto  Esquibel;  Sta  Fe,  J.  J.  Padilla,  Cris- 
tiiio  Montova,  Anast.  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Roman  Lopez,  Atanasio  Garcfa, 
Ramon  Ulibarri,  Benito  Romero,  Ant.  J.  Gallegos;  Socorro,  Jos^  J.  Garcia, 
Jose  V.  Padilla;  Taos,  Sant.  Abreu,  Jose  L.  Martinez,  Matias  Ort^a;  Va- 
lencia, Julian  P.  Connelly,  Man.  Sanchez,  Policarpio  Garcia. 

24th  assembly,  1880.  Council:  pres.  J.  F.  Chavez,  clerk  Amado  Chavez, 
sergt  Jesus  M.  Lucero;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jesus  M.  Perea,  Florendo  San- 
doval; Colfax  and  Mora,  Frank  Springer;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  S.  K 
Ncwcomb;  Rio  Arriba,  Pedro  I.  Jaramillo;  Sta  F^,  Wm  Breeden;  S.  Misuel, 
Pedro  Vald^s,  Ed.  Martinez;  Socorro,  Tomis  Gonzalez;  Taos,  Sant.  Valdes, 
Man.  A.  Sanchez;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Greg.  N.  Otero.  House:  speaker 
Raf.  Romero,  clerk  Marcos  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Bias  Chavez;  members,  Bernalillo, 
Juan  E.  Varela,  Melouiades  Chavez,  Feliciano  Montova;  Colfax,  W.  L.  South; 
I).  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  Robert  Bhtck,  Man.  Nevares;  Mora,  Raf.  Ro- 


Nestor  Gonzalez,  Luciano  Chavez;  Taos,  Jos^i^.  Griego,  FeL  Montoya,  Salom^ 
Jaquez;  Valencia,  Jesus  H.  Chavez,  Tedfilo  Chavez,  Man.  Sanchez. 

25th  assembly,  1882.    Council:  pres.  Severo  Vaca,  derk  Ant.  Ortiz,  sergt 
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transacted  in  the  Spanish  language,  so  that  the  jour- 
nals and  laws  had  to  be  translated  into  English  for  pub- 
lication. A  few  prominent  families  in  each  county  still 
controlled  the  elections,  though  perhaps  in  somewhat 
less  degree  than  formerly.  In  politics  the  legislature 
was  generally  and  nominally  republican,  though  politi- 
cal considerations  were  always  secondary  to  those  of 
a  local  and  personal  nature.  There  were  a  few  petty 
wrangles  over  organization;  notably  in  1884,  when 
the  councilmen  from  Bernalillo  and  Santa  F^  were  re- 
fused their  seats  on  allegations  of  fraudulent  election, 
and  the  contestants  without  certificates  were  sworn  in 
by  the  secretary,  on  a  vote  of  the  other  members  that 
they  were  entitled  prima  facie  to  the  seats.     This  led 

J.  M.  Martinez;  members,  Bernalillo,  Wm  C.  Hazeltine,  Sant.  Vaoa;  Colfax 
and  Mora,  Anastasio  Trujillo;  D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  John  A.  Miller; 
Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Garcia;  Sta  Fe,  W.  T.  Thornton;  S.  Miguel,  Severo  Vaca, 
Jose  Raf.  Martinez;  Socorro,  Jos^  M.  Apodaca;  Taos,  Anthony  J  oseph,  Juan 
P.  Romero;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Karciso  Pino.  House:  speaker  Pedro 
Sanchez,  clerk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Ant.  J.  Martinez;  members,  Bernalillo, 
Andres  C.  Vaca,  Esquipula  Romero,  Fran.  Chavez;  Colfax,  Narciso  Valdes; 
D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  D.  M.  Easton,  Greg.  Miranda;  Mora,  Norbeito 
Saavedra,  Macario  Gallego^;  Rio  Arriba,  L.  M.  Ortiz,  Ant.  Vargas;  Sta  F^, 
Fran.  Montoya,  Sam.  Bonner,  K.  B.  Laughlin;  S.  Miguel,  Pedro  L.  Pinard, 
Jose  L.  Rivera,  Fern.  Vaca,  Miguel  Segura,  Juan  Jaramillo;  Socorro,  Jacinto 
Sanchez,  Jcwe  A.  Gallegos;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez,  Juan  Santist^van,  Jos^  P. 
Sanchez;  Valencia,  Demas  Provencher,  Jesus  Sanchez,  Casimiro  Sais. 

26th  assembly,  1884.  Council:  pres.  Jos^  Armijo,  clerk  Benj.  M.  Read, 
sergt  W.  F.  Hogan;  members,  Bernalillo,  C.  C.  McComas,  J.  M.  Montoya; 
Colfax  and  Mora,  Jos^  I.  Vald^s;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  John  A.  Mil- 
ler; Rio  Arriba,  Jose  P.  Gallegos;  S.  Miguel,  Andres  Sena,  W.  H.  Keller; 

Sta  Fe,  T.  B.   Catron;   Socorro,  Jose   Armijo;  Taos, ;    Valencia, . 

House:  speaker  Amado  Chavez,  clerk  David  Martinez,  serst  Juan  D.  Ro- 
mero; members,  Bernalillo,  W.  H.  Whiteman,  Raf.  Chavez,  Marcos  C.  Vaca; 
Colfax,  0.  P.  McManes;  Dofla  Ana  and  Lincoln,  NicoUs  Galles,  Florencio 
Gonzalez;  Grant,  EkL  E.  Furman;  Mora,  A.  L.  Branch,  Macario  Gallegos; 
Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Juan  N.  Jacques;  S.  Miguel,  Juan  Gallegos,  Atima- 
sio  Sanchez,  T.  B.  Mills,  Dionisio  Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  J.  L.  Jenks,  Librado 
Valencia;  Socorro,  M.  Cooney,  R.  E.  McFarland;  Valencia,  Amado  Chavez, 
Jose  R  Salazar,  Tediilo  Chavez. 

27th  assembly,  1886-7.  Council:  pres.  J.  F.  Chavez;  members,  Berna- 
lillo, Thos  Hushes,  Pedro  Perea;  Dofla  Ana,  James  P.  Booth;  Grant,  John 
J.  Bell;  Mora,  Rafael  Romero;  Rio  Arriba,  Thos  D.  Bumes;  S.  Miguel,  Lor- 
enzo Lopez,  Geo.  W.  Prichard;  Sta  Fe,  N.  B.  Laughlin;  Socorro,  Candelario 
Garcia;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  M. 
C.  Vaca,  clerk  A.  C.  Vaca,  sergt  J.  Gallegos,  chaplain  M.  Roily;  members, 
Bernalillo,  Wm  Kuchenbecker,  Jr,  Z.  Sandoval,  Alej.  Sandoval;  Colfax, 
Russell  Marcy;  DofiaAna,  C.  H.  Armijo;  Grant  and  Sierra,  £.  P.  Fest;  Lin- 
coln, C  H.  Slaughter;  Mora,  S.  E.  Tipton,  Desiderio  Romero;  Rio  Arriba, 
F.  P.  Chavez,  Juan  Garcia;  S.  Miguel,  L.  C.  Fort,  J.  P.  Rivera,  M.  C.  Vaca, 
Leandro  Sanchez;  Sta  Fe,  W.  J.  Davis,  W.  K  Dame;  Socorro,  E.  V.  Chavei^ 
J.  A.  Gallegos;  Taos,  Chivino  Vigil;  Valencia,  J.  L.  Teller,  Casimiro  Saia. 
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to  the  organization  of  a  rival  council  under  the  man- 
agement of  J.  F.  Chavesy  luid  to  much  controversy ; 
but  I  have  found  no  record  of  the  final  decision  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  acta  of  the  legislature  thus  infor- 
mally organized. 

A  r^sum^  of  legislative  proceedings  is  given  in  a 
note/    General  remarks  in  an  earlier  chapter  may  be 


*  Krm  iTnimi  rrmnf  (\f  flW  TenHtny,  mh  to  tftfrh  ■cwrinni  1001  QC  8to 
«,  1863etieq.  ¥nmWZ,itMM^iMAel9  4^theLegiakUimAmmMg.  Ah» 
id.,  JommaUt  1863  el  leq.  Tho  Memage  qf  the  Oatemor  m  ineliided  in  Hm 
Jimmai^  and  ii  Mpanitdy  printed  far  mostaeenooe.  A  Report  qfHe  Oomrmr 
$o  tk€  SkrHary  ^ihe  IfiieHor  is  alio  aeparately  pabliabed  in  pnm^ilet  fotia 
in  the  later  yean.  I  liave  aeferal  of  tiiem  from  1879.  For  »  r^iiirf  of  pio> 
oeedinga,  let  to  11th  aeMioni,  1861-4n;  aee  chapter  xzr:,  fUa  Tolnme. 

12th  anembW,  1888-8.  Aeti  inoorponitinff  'K.  Meac  Wool  Mannl  Co.' 
and  'Bank  of  NT  Mez.;'  creating  a  boara  of  eanoatioii»  and  inoonoimting aa 
*Indiirtrial  CoUem  of  K.  Mez.'  at  8U  F^  Reaolntiona,  aooep&ur  SQlOOO 
acreaof  aehool  lands  granted  by  oongreas;  recommendinff  Gapt.  A.  F/QarriioB 
for  promotion;  askinff  that  Oonejoa,  Oo«tiUa»  and  Oolebra  be  raatored  to 
K.  Mex.  from  CoL;  thanking  Tohinteere  of  C^  and  Col.  (aee  diap.  zxriL); 
and  callinff  apnbUc  meeting  m  each  oonnty  to  proride  for  strengthening  forts 
Union  and  Craig,  in  fear  of  another  Texan  inyasion. 

13th  sssembly,  1883-4.  Acts  inoorporating  'Kansas*  K.  Meoc,  4  CbL 
R.  R.  &  Telesraph  Co.'  and  the  *Gold  i  Copper  Min.  Co.  of  K.  Mex.;'  |ffo- 
vidiiig  for  mUitia  and  Tolnnteer  expeditions  against  the  ^^Aimnu^  and  for  ob- 
taiiiing  reports  of  depredations;  declaring  Mex.  titles  with  ocenpation  since 
1846  t()  be  valiil,  and  providing  for  the  obtaining  of  certified  copies  of  recordi 


built  by  act  of  1859.  Resolutions,  thanking  the  CoL  volanteers  and  correct- 
ing injustice  done  them  in  a  former  resolution.  Memorials,  asking  for 
$10o,0iM)  to  complete  public  buildings;  for  a  survey  of  lands  to  induce  settle- 
nicDt,  also  a  aeoL  survey;  and  for  a  road,  Sta  Fe  to  Taos,  $150,000.  (7.  S. 
Oori  Dtyc,,  38th  cong.  Ist  aess.,  H.  MisceL  Doc  69,  70,  72.  The  gov.  vetoed 
an  act  for  revision  of  the  laws. 

14th  assembly,  1864-5.  Acts  regulating  pay  of  jurors  and  court  officials; 
coiicemiug  public  pastures;  and  preventing  fraudulent  sales  of  animals;  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  hid.;  adopting  the  revised  laws;  concerning 
mining  claims,  and  amending  incorp.  of  '  Gold  &  Copper  Min.  Co.;'  incoip. 
CO.  to  make  a  road  from  Taos  over  the  mts  via  Piedras  Odoradaa,  and  toe 
'  Alburquerque  Briilffe  Co. ;'  opening  road  from  Las  Cruoes  to  Meulla;  and 
regulating  the  Sta  Fe  market. 

loth  assembly,  1865-6.  Acts  modifying  act  of  '65  on  mininir  claims;  in- 
corp. '  Bay  State  Pinos  Altos  Min.  Co.,' '  Market  Gold  Min.  Co., '^Montezuma 
Min.  &  Manuf.  Ca,'  'Pinos  Altos  Min.  Co.,'  and  'Mesilla  Ferry  Co.;'  on 
fences  for  special  localities;  repealing  act  of  '57  on  free  negroes,  and  modify- 
ing peonage  regulations;  and  authorizing  gov.  to  call  a  state  convention. 
M(>morials,  on  public  works,  ffovemor  s  veto  power,  and  courts.  V.  S,  Qod 
DoCy  39th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  U.  MisceL  Doc.  58-61. 

16th  assembly,  1866-7.  Acts  providing  for  incorp.  of  debating,  literary, 
scientific,  industrial,  and  benevolent  societies;  proviiling  for  a  monument  over 
aoldiers*  graves,  and  approp.  $1,500  ($1,800  more  in  '67-8  to  complete  the  mon- 
ument); approp.  $40  for  shelves  for  the  library;  incorp.  'NaoimientoGop.  Min. 
Co.,'  *  La  Tijera  Cop.  Min.  Co.,'  *  Hanover  Cop.  Min.  Co.,'  *  N.  Mex.  Telegraph 
Co.,'  and  the  Presbyterian  church;  for  pnbtio  schools;  changing  seat  ^  So- 
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applied  to  the  proceedings  during  this  later  period; 
and  now,  as  before,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  legislation, 

corro  CO. ;  and  declaring  the  Cafiada  Alamosa  hot  spring  to  be  a  public  spring, 
free  to  all,  for  baths.  Memorials,  for  additional  miL  posts,  for  a  commission 
to  examine  claims  for  damages  by  rebels,  for  telejy^raph  lines,  an  approp.  for 
schools,  and  increased  pay  for  legislature  and  territorial  officials. 

17th  assembly,  1867-8.  Acts  creating  a  general  incorporation  act;  pro- 
viding for  regis^tion  of  voters;  creating  county  of  Grant;  and  changing 
boundary  between  Taos  and  Mora  counties.  Resolutions,  condemning  Gov. 
Mitchell's  usurpations  of  power,  etc. ;  that  the  election  of  delegate  to  con- 
gress was  frauaulent;  to  send  all  acts  not  approved  by  gov.  to  congress  for 
approval;  expressing  confidence  in  Sec.  Heath;  defending  Gen.  Getty;  and 
complimenting  Arny,  who  goes  to  Wash,  on  Ind.  business.  Memorials,  for  an 
approp.  of  $70,000  to  complete  the  capitol,  to  aid  education  of  Ind.  at  Bosque 
Itedondo,  to  aid  'U.  S.  A  Mex.  Telegraph  Co.,*  and  an  approp.  of  lands 
outside  of  N.  Mex.  for  schools  in  the  territory;  against  the  proposition  to 
attach  Moreno  mining  district  to  Col. ;  for  authority  to  raise  vol.  regiments 
for  Ind.  service;  for  a  railroad;  to  take  away  the  absolute  veto  power  of  the 
gov. ;  and  for  a  road  from  Sta  F^  to  Taos.  For  the  various  resol.  and  meoL 
in  congress,  see  U.  8.  Govt  />oe.,  39th  cons.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  101,  p.  1-4; 
40th  coug.  Ist  sess.,  H.  MisoeL  Doc.  12,  14, 15,  18, 19,  22;  40th  cong.  2d  seas., 
H.  Miscel.  Doc.  25,  33,  94. 

18th  assembly,  1838-9.  Acts  changing  seat  of  Grant  co.,  creating  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln  and  Colfax,  and  extencung  limits  of  Sta  F6  co. ;  repeaUng  act 
of  '60  which  prohibited  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers;  paying  members  of  legisl. 
$5  per  day  in  addition  to  U.  S.  pay;  providing  that  no  person  not  a  citizen 
can  hold  land,  that  abandoned  laiias — except  Mex.  grants — may  be  occupied 
by  another,  and  that  no  person  can  hold  Mex.  colony  lands  unless  the  title 
was  registered  before  U.  S.  possession;  imposing  a  tax  on  horned  cattle 
brought  into  the  territory;  fixing  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for  merchants' 
licenses.  Resolutions,  on  death  of  the  Jesuit  father  Billanqui;  and  reaffirm- 
ing confidence  in  Sec.  Heath.  Memorials,  for  mail  service,  for  more  troops 
and  posts;  for  an  increase  of  councilmen  from  13  to  18,  representatives  from 
26  to  36,  and  justices  from  3  to  4;  for  govt  aid  to  the  railroad,  protection  of 
rights  under  Mex.  grants,  and  for  the  removal  of  Justice  Houghton. 

19th  assembly,  1869-70.  Acts  changing  name  of  seat  of  Lincoln  co.,  unit- 
ing Lincoln  to  Socorro  for  senatorial  purposes,  changing  bound  between 
Socorro  and  Dofia  Ana,  also  bet.  BemaUllo  and  Valencia,  and  estab.  seat  of 
Colfax  at  Elizabeth  town;  adopting  a  new  revenue  system;  providing  for  the 
legitimatizing  or  adoption  of  children;  and  changing  dates  of  election,  etc,  for 
biennial  sessions.  Kesolutions,  to  ask  for  an  approp.  for  the  JicariUa  and  Ute 
Ind. ;  and  to  appoint  a  com.  to  draft  a  state  constitution.  Memorials,  for 
annulling  the  treaty  with  the  Utes,  putting  U.  S.  lands  on  the  market  as  in 
other  states  and  territories,  for  increased  mil.  force,  especially  two  regiments 
of  volunteers,  and  for  a  settlement  of  the  war  claims. 

20th  assembly,  1871-2.  Acts  restricting  divorce;  fixing  bound  bet. 
Socorro  and  Dofia  Ana  counties,  changing  seat  of  Grant  co.,  also  of  Colfax 
and  Valencia;  providing  for  a  bridge  over  the  Pecos  at  Anton  Chico  upper 
ford,  and  a  road  from  Agua  Negra  to  Taos;  providing  that  forei^ers  may 
hold  real  estate  like  natives;  authorizing  mortgaging  or  consolidation  of 
R.  R.  lines,  counties  to  aid  in  construction  of  R  R.,  and  providing  for  appaise- 
ment  of  R.  R.  lands;  amending  the  revenue  law;  providing  for  a  school 
board  in  each  county;  amending  mining-claim  act  of  1865;  and. providing  for 
an  election  on  state  constitution.  Memorials,  for  a  reservation  for  the  Mes- 
caleros,  removal  of  Jicarillas  and  Utes,  settlement  of  land  grants  and  military 
claims,  and  a  recompilation  of  the  laws. 

21st  assembly,  1873-4.  Acts  ameniling  the  revenue  law;  incorp.  college 
of  Christian  brothers,  and  the  sisters  of  Loreto;  and  changing  seat  of  Valen- 
cia ca     Memorials,  for  annual  sessions  or  an  extra  aeasion,  for  various  tcda- 
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important  in  a  sensey  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
sammarized  in  the  space  at  mjr  disposal     It  is  not^ 

gn^ph  linM,  tpe^dj  MtUement  of  land  cbums,  inchidiiiy  thoM  of  critJiWM  idw 
or  whose  Aooaitors  bought  of  pueblo  Ind.,  eid  for  the  JwerillM  and  Utee^  and 
•dmiarioQ  M  a  itate. 

22d  aaiembly,  187^-4.    Aete  ^^m^irmg  Colfax  oo.  to  Tms  for  judicial  puw 

na,  aboliahiiig  oo.  of  Sta  Ana  and  annexing  to  Bernalillo,  fixing  bonndbatb 
[ora  and  Colftuc,  and  changing  aeat  of  Valencia;  amending  rorenne  law;  im- 
poaing  a  lioenae  of  $460  on  meraaati  employing  drammera;  fixing  mlarini  of 
attomey-gen.  at  fOOO,  district  attorney  UOO,  treamrcr  $1,000,  aa£tor  $1,000^ 
adj.-gen.  9260^  libranaa  $100;  providing  for  obeenranoe  of  Snnday;  rmilat- 
ing  manner  of  locating  mining  cUima;  providing  that  aearirma  of  the  fegid. 
begin  let  Mondaj  in  Jan.  initead  of  Deo.;  appointing  a  com.  to  revise  the 
laws;  and  aathonaing  owners  of  two  land  sranta  to  keep  records^  etc.  Me- 
morials, for  admission  aa  a  state^  payment  of  daima,  rerision  of  the  lawa^ 
military  road,  mail  rontssb  and  arteaian  wells. 

23d  assemolf  ,  1078.  Acta  |iro¥idinff  for  the  ineoiporaticn  of  R.  R.  com- 
panies; permitting  the  ooeapation  of  wb  acrea  of  U.  o.  lands,  with  title  good 
against  aU  bat  gort;  establishing  district  coorts  in  eadi  coonty;  apjprop. 
fands  to  complete  oapitd;  incorpcwating  '  Society  of  Jesos,' '  Inooipontion  of 
MssiHa '  or  holders  <n  the  MesiUa  grant,  and  town  of  Silver  City;  imealiqg 
act  to  join  Colfax  to  Taos,  fixing  bonnd  between  Dofia  Ana  and  T^^*<^«J«, 
anthorixing  an  election  to  chanfle  aeat  of  Bernalillo;  aiding  S.  Vicente  hca- 
pital  at  Sta  F<;  and  providin(|^  for  indexiiy  real  estste  records.  Besolnticn, 
to  appoint  a  com.  to  reapportica  the  legistatnre.  Memorials,  for  settlement 
of  land  titlea,  selling  land  to  settlers  idio  shall  find  or  store  water  for  graxuiA 
telegraph  to  forts  Stanton  and  Win^te  against  redaction  of  tariff  on  wod, 
Navajoe  to  be  kept  on  their  reservation^  and  for  defence  of  town  of  Lincoln 
against  a  land  claim. 

24th  assembly,  1880.  Acts  for  incorp.  of  cities,  societies,  and  giving  for- 
eign c(>q)oration8  the  same  privileges  as  local;  for  revision  of  la^vs;  prohibit- 
ing sale  of  liquor  on  election  days;  organizing  a  bureau  of  immigration; 
protecting  fish  and  game;  selecting  university  lands;  authorizing  gov.  to  call 
out  v(»lunteerd  for  lud.  service;  uaying  Lincoln  mounted  rifles  for  service  in 
keeping  order  in  1879;  fixing  Dound  bet.  Sta  Ana  and  Socorro  counties, 
changing  lN)und  of  Grant  co.,  changing  seat  of  Rio  Arriba,  and  changing 
bound  o?  Rio  Arriba  and  Taos.  Memorials,  for  survey  of  public  lands  and 
settlement  of  private  land  claims,  for  incr^&scd  mail  ncilities,  for  roads,  for 
a  cession  of  public  buildings  by  U.  S.  to  the  territory,  and  a^ust  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Navajo  reservation.  Resolutions,  on  early  completion  of  Prince  s 
revision  of  the  laws,  on  completion  of  the  R.  R.  to  Sta  Fe,  and  <:>nmlring  Gen. 
Hatch  for  his  management  of  mil.  afifairs. 

25th  assembly,  1882.  Acts  estab.  '  N.  Mez.  board  of  charities  and  indus- 
trial schools '  (repeale<l  in  "84);  providing  that  sessions  b^in  1st  Monday  in 
Jan.  of  Oild  years,  1883,  'SS,  etc.  (but  this  was  not  done);  regulating  the 
Ubrary;  protecting  coal  mines  and  miners;  regulating  R  R.  fares  and  rates; 
defining  a  system  of  revenue;  taxing  cattle  owned  in  other  states  and  terri- 
tories; authorizing  ransom  of  Apache  captives;  approp.  $^000  in  aid  of  sis- 
ters of  charity  at  Sta  F^;  changing  seat  of  Colfax,  bound  bet.  Colfax  and 
Mora,  l>et.  Mora  and  S.  Miffuel,  Sta  F4  and  S.  Miguel,  and  S.  Miguel  and 
ValciK'ia,  and  tixing  seat  of  Dofla  Ana  at  Las  Cruces.  Memorials,  for  settle- 
ment of  land  claims,  for  cession  of  the  adol>e  palace  to  the  Hist.  Society,  for 
opening  to  settlement  a  |KLrt  of  the  Mescalero  reservation,  for  a  special  poet- 
othce  inspector,  and  for  repeal  of  U.  S.  law  of  78  forbidding  troops  to  act  as 
posse  comitates. 

2(>th  assembly,  1884.  Acts  changing  date  of  opening  sessions  to  last  Mon- 
day in  Dec.  188G-8-90,  etc.;  repealing  gen.  incorp.  act  of  '80  and  passing  a 
new  one;  preventing  the  introduction  of  diseased  cattle;  estab.  public  schools; 
estab.  orplian  home  and  industrial  school  at  Sta  F^  under  sisters  of  charity; 
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moreover,  my  purpose  to  present  in  any  sense  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws,  but  only  an  outline  of  the  more 
important  acts  from  session  to  session.  Several  topics 
of  interest  in  this  connection  will  be  noticed  later  in 
this  chapter.  Down  to  1869-70  the  sessions  were 
annual.  In  1866-7  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house 
amending  the  organic  act  and  providing  for  biennial 
sessions;  this  became  a  law  for  all  territories  in  1869; 
and  from  1871  the  assembly  met  biennially,  though 
m  1873-4  and  again  in  1876  memorials  in  favor  of 
yearly  sessions  were  sent  to  Washington.  By  act  of 
congress  in  1871  the  legislature  was  authorized  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  December;  but  in  1876 
this  date  was  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
and  the  assembly  met  accordingly  in  1878-84.  The 
same  body  again  changed  the  date  from  the  even  to 
the  odd  years,  beginning  with  1883,  and  members 
were  elected  accordingly ;  but  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priation from  congress  no  change  was  made,  very 
nearly  the  same  effect,  however,  was  accomplished  by 
an  act  of  1884  changing  the  date  from  January  to 
December;  and  the  27th  assembly  met  in  December 
1886.  A  memorial  of  1866-7  called  for  increased  pay 
for  legislators  and  other  officials;  and  an  act  of  1869 
added  five  dollars  a  day  to  the  pay  received  from  the 
federal  government,  which  in  1878  was  fixed  by  con- 
gress at  four  dollars,  with  six  dollars  for  president  and 

providing  for  erection  of  capitol;  creating  office  of  county  assessor;  providing 
lor  a  new  compilation  of  the  laws;  aiding  the  Hist.  Society;  prohibiting  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  12  per  cent;  requiring  cultivated  land  to  be  fenced  in  a 
part  of  the  territory;  incorp.  the  'Colonial  Grant'  (Vaca)  and  'Colony  of  Re- 
fugio '  ^ant  in  Rio  Arriba  co. ;  and  creating  the  new  co.  of  Sierra.  Memorials, 
protesting  against  unjust  discrimination  of  mil.  auth.  against  N.  Mex.  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies;  asking  that  N.  Mex.  l>e  made  a  mil.  department. 
Resolution,  denouncing  charges  against  Chief  Justice  Axtell  as  'malicious, 
scandalous,  and  false.' 

Dav.  J.  Miller  was  translator  of  the  Laws  of  the  12th  assemb.,  Chas  Lieb, 
of  the  Nfw  Mexican,  being  printer,  and  the  work  much  better  than  in  earlier 
years.  Theodore  S.  Greiner  translator,  13th  assemb. ;  printer  H.  S.  Johnson, 
Alburquerque.  14th  assemb.  title  missing.  15th  to  19th  assemb.,  Manderfield 
k  Tucker  public  printers,  Sta  F6;  no  translator  named;  English  and  Spanish 
in  8ei>aratc  volumes  from  the  18th  assemb.  20th  assemb.,  A.  P.  Sullivan 
pub.  printer.  21  st  to  23d  assemb.,  M.  &  F.  pub.  printers;  Jos6  D.  Sena 
tran»latr»r  for  21st;  Sam.  Ellison  translator  from  22:1  to  26th.  R.  W.  Webb 
printer  24th;  Chas  W.  Green  25th;  and  N.  Mex.  Printing  Co.  26th. 
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IUtam£  of  copgrwiiwal  aetiaa  ia  UAaU  ot  N.  Mezioo,  axclDdiiis  ^^i^ 
bill*  and  a  larga  nnmber  of  biDa  tibat  vov  nB^ll7  iDtradooed  andreferrcd  to 
committeea,  a*  well  »a  mcatkn  of  nMnonali,  etc,  noaiTad,  aa  Botod  in  1<0>- 
lativi  [iroceediuga.  andactioDoiiooDtaated  deetiocu,  DotadebiewfaerB.  I86(^ 
Joint  reuil.  to  focilitato  commim.  vith  N.  Mez.;  joint  ^ir^mnn  of  delegatai 
ot  N.  Moi.  tad  other  territoriea  at^roring  tba  conitit.  ameDdment  alxjidiinl 
aUveryi  act  eatab.  pod^nndi  (later  acta  on  thia  subject  not  noted).  IS65-^ 
bill  to  confirm  land  claim  of  J.  S.  Bamirei  naaed  by  aeiiata.  1S66-7,  bill  to 
alK>li4h  peoaag^  passed  aen.  anil  faoaae;  bill  to  amend  organic  act  lo  as  to 
->rohi1iit  rutriction  of  anffrage  on  acconnt  of  race  or  color,  paaaed  sen.  and 
after  mncb  dlacnniooi  bill  toprovida  for  biennial  aeasiona  of  the  legiiL 
'  the  house,  1867.  act  legalizing  acta  of  the  legiaL  at  aeaaioD  of  ISefi-T; 
lattle  private  land  clainu  referred  to  com.  (as  were  nuuif  other  billt 
earlier  and  later  on  this  subject,  aa  alao  oa  the  war  and  Ind.  -'■■"".  not  mot- 
tinned  in  this  note).  lSfl7-8,  resoL  for  relief  of  Narajo  eaptrrea  beldaa  peooa 
pasBod  b^  sen.  and  house;  aeveral  bills  on  lands,  i«ibvada,  "'''mB.  and  other 
subjects  introduced  by  delegate  Clerer,  but  not  finally  acted  on;  bill  fat  re- 
lief and  reservation  of  Navajoa  at  Bosque  Hedondo,  paaaed  by  honss  wd 
•inended  in  sen.  1868-0,  act  on  the  Vieil  and  St  VraioUnd  Kranta,  for  boia- 
flt  of  settlors;  act  coofinning  5  land  clainu;  act  providing  for  biennial  ses- 
sions ri(  the  legisl. ;  alio  amending  oresnic  act  on  the  paminff  of  bills  over  ths 
govumor'a  veto  by  a  |  vote;  also  making  gov.  supt  of  pnbBc  bnildinga,  at  a 
•alary  of  tl.tXIOi  alao  making  salary  of  sec.  tZ.OOO  from  "67.  1869,  act  re- 
pealing acts  of  legial.  to  impose  a  capitation  tai  on  bovine  cattle  introduced 
from  other  states  and  temtoriea.  1869-70,  bill  to  annul  part  of  a  N.  Mei 
taw  on  execution  and  mortgagea,  passed  house  and  sen.,  bill  to  anthoriiea 
■tate  Kuwtitution  referred  to  com.;  act  on  detail*  of  Vigil  and  St  Vrainlaod 
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granting  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  government 
expenses,  which,  in  years  when  the  legislature  met, 
were  from  $33,000  to  $40,000,  and  about  half  as  much 
in  other  years,  besides  much  larger  amounts  for  In- 
dian affairs  and  the  military  department.  Bills  re- 
lating to  this  distant  territory  were,  as  a  rule,  referred 
to  committees,  and  never  heard  of  again;  but  occa- 
sionally, acts  were  passed,  chiefly  of  a  routine  nature, 
some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  legislative  proceedings,  and  others  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  in  treating  other  topics. 

Delegates  to  congress  have  been  named  in  the  offi- 
cial list.®  They  did,  apparently,  all  that  territorial 
delegates  might  do  for  their  constituents,  which  was 
very  little. 

grant;  act  increasing  salary  of  justices  to  |3,000.  1870-1,  biU  to  authorize 
state  constitution  under  the  name  of  Lincoln,  reported  by  sen.  com  (but 
again  referred  to  com.  in  sen.  of  71);  bill  to  pay  volunteers'  claims,  tabled 
in  house;  bill  to  confirm  Rio  Grande  land  claim,  passed  house  and  sen.,  appar- 
ently (but  referred  to  house  com.  in  71);  act  to  sell  miL  reservation  at  Ft 
Sumner.  1871,  act  to  authorize  legisl.  to  meet  on  Ist  Monday  in  Dec,  and 
authorizing  an  election.  1871-2,  bill  to  enable  land  claimants  to  test  the 
validity  of  their  claims  ref.  to  sen.  com. ;  state  of  Lincoln  bill  tabled  in  house; 
act  to  pay  salary  of  sec.  as  supt  of  public  building  to  June  72,  but  repealing 
the  act  of  '68  which  gave  that  salary;  act  appoint mg  A.  P.  Sullivan  and  C.  P. 
Clever  corporators  oi  Centen.  Board  of  Finance;  act  granting  right  of  way  to 
N.  Mex.  &  Gulf  R.  R.  1872-3,  act  for  completing  mil.  road,  Sta  F^  to  Taos; 
bill  to  survey  private  land  grants  at  govt  expense  ref.  to  house  com. ;  bill  to 
donate  10  sections  of  land  for  finding  water  in  the  desert,  tabled;  bills  to 
extend  time  of  voting  on  state  constit.  and  to  create  a  new  land  district,  ref. 
to  com.  1S73-4,  biU  for  state  constit.  passed  by  house,  referred  bv  sen.; 
act  creatine  anew  land  district.  1874-5,  oill  for  state  constit.  passed  by  sen. 
with  amendments.  1876,  bill  for  a  state  passed  by  sen.,  referred  by  house. 
1876-7,  house  bill  to  pay  Ind.  depredation  claims,  tabled.  1877,  bill  to  attach 
Grant  co.  to  Arizona  ref.  to  house  com.  1877-8,  bill  to  annul  act  of  the  legisL 
incorporating  society  of  Jesuits,  passed  by  sen.,  ref.  by  house;  bill  for  relief 
of  mounted  volunteers,  passed  by  sen.,  ref.  by  house.  1878,  act  providing 
that  the  legislature  is  not  to  exceed  12  councilmen  and  24  representatives,  at 
|4  per  day,  the  president  and  speaker  setting  $6.  1878-9,  act  annulling  the 
act  of  the  legisl.  incorporating  soc.  of  Jesuits.  1880-1,  act  limiting  sessions 
of  the  legisl.  to  60  days.  1881-2,  act  legalizing  election  of  legisl.  of  I^ov.  '80. 
1883-4,  act  legalizing  legisL  elected  Nov.  '82  to  meet  in  Feb.  '84.  See  U,  8. 
SlcUtUeAf  Senate  and  House  Joumala,  Cong.  OlobCf  and  Cong,  Record,  1864  et 
seq. 

*Perea,  democrat,  was  elected  in  1863  over  Gallegos  by  a  vote  of  7,231  to 
6,425;  in  1865  Chavez,  republican,  over  Perea,  8.511  to  6,180;  in  1867  Clever, 
dem.,  over  Chavez,  8,891  to  8,794;  in  1869  Chavez  over  Vicente  Romero;  in 
1871  Gallegos  over  Chavez  and  Jos^  D.  Sena;  in  1873  Elkins  over  Gallegos; 
in  1875  Elkins  over  Pedro  Valdes;  in  1877  Romero  over  Valdes;  in  1879  Otero 
over  Benito  Vaca;  in  1881  Luna  over  Miguel  A.  Otero;  in  1883  Manzanares, 
dem.,  over  Luna,  13,376  to  12,287;  in  1885  Joseph,  dem.,  over  L.  B.  Prince  and 
W.  L.  Rynenon,  12,271  to  9,930,  and  5, 192;  in  1887  Joseph  over  J.  W.  Dwyer. 
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The  seat  of  Perea  in  1863-4  was  unsaooessfiilly 
contested  by  Gallego&  For  the  congress  of  1867-8 
there  was  no  election  in  New  Mexico  at  the  proper 
time,  and  Grovemor  Mitchell  took  the  liberty  of  ap- 
pointing John  S.  Watts  as  del^;ate  ad  interim,  but 
he  was  not  admitted,  all  agreeing  that  the  governor 
had  no  such  power.  At  tiie  September  election  C. 
P.  Clever  had  a  majority  of  97  votes,  his  election 
being  certified  by  the  governor,  and  pro  forma  by 
the  secretary,  and  the  del^;ate  taking  his  seat.  But 
Secretary  Heath  sent  a  separate  certificate,  to  the 
efiect  that  the  election  was  fraudulent,  which  was 
supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  l^islature ;  and  after 
a  long  discussion  Chavez,  the  contestant,  was  seated 
in  February  1869,  so  that  Clever  was  virtually  the 
delegate  in  the  fortieth  congress.^  Again,  in  1883, 
though  Luna  received  the  certificate  of  election,  Man- 
zanares,  the  contestant^  was  seated  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  house. 

On  the  public  buildings,  capitol  and  penitentiary, 
no  progress  was  made  after  1857,  when  about  $100,000 
had  been  expended  on  the  foundations,  though  there 
were  frequent  appeals  to  congress  for  appropriations 
to  complete  the  structures.  Meanwhile,  the  old  adobe 
'palace'  was  used  for  all  public  purposes.  On  this 
building  repairs  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  were  made 
in  18GG-7;  but  nothing  more  was  done;  the  roof  was 
leaky,  the  exterior  was  unplastered,  and  the  rooms 
were  small  and  inconvenient.  "It  is  safe  to  say  no 
other  legislative  body  in  the  United  States,  outside  of 
New  Mexico,  ever  met  inside  of  such  disgraceful  sur- 
roundings," wrote  Secretary Ritch  in  1875.  In  1 877-8, 
however,  $2,260  was  expended,  of  which  $1,680  was 
paid  by  the  national  government,  and  the  balance  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  the  legislature.  In  1880  congress 
was  asked  ti)  cede  the  site  and  foundations  of  the 
new  structures  to  the  territory,  and  the  legislature  of 

^  U.  S.  OoH  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Mis.  Doc.  154;  3d  sess.  U.  Mis. 
I>oc.  14;  H.  Rept  18;  Cong,  Otobe,  1867-«,  p.  499-500,  778;  X.  Mex.  Law$, 
18G7-8,  p.  148-50. 
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1884  appropriated  $200,000  in  20-year  seven-per-cent 
bonds  for  their  completion.® 

Meanwhile,  despite  an  appropriation  of  $40  in 
1866-7  for  shelves,  the  territorial  library  and  the 
archives  were  in  a  fearful  condition  of  neglect.  Many 
books  were,  scattered,  lost,  or  stolen;  and  the  rest 
were  left  in  disorder  and  dirt.  The  sale  of  the  old 
Spanish  archives  for  wrapping  paper  in  the  time  of 
Governor  Pile,  1869-71,  has  been  elsewhere  noted. 
Governor  Gicldings  boxed  up  about  five  cords  of  such 
remnants  as  could  be  rescued,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather  and  further  loss.^  In  1880  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico  was  reorganized,  and  this 
society,  or  rather  Ritch,  Prince,  and  a  few  other  indi- 
viduals acting  in  its  name,  has  accomplished  something 
toward  the  preservation  of  relics  and  records  and 
awakening  interest  in  historical  matters. ^°  Since  1882, 
under  the  care  of  Samuel  Ellison  as  librarian,  the 
archives  and  library  have  been  kept  in  order,  and  the 
former  to  some  extent  classified. 

The  territory  was  never  in  very  desperate  straits 
financially.  In  1864  there  was  reported  in  the  treas- 
ury a  surplus  of  $5,416,  which,  however,  dwindled  to 
$15  in  1867,  becoming  a  debt  of  $17,029  the  next 
year,  and  of  $70,000  in  1871.  The  debt  diminished  to 
$15,181  in  1880,  was  $25,372  in  1883,  and  was  ap- 
parently  wiped  out  in  1884."     The  assessed  value  of 

'  See  full  reports  of  conditioii  in  1867,  in  U,  S.  Ocvt  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2d 
■ess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  33.  Mem.  of  legiaL  for  170,000  to  complete  the  work.  Id., 
39th  cong.  2(1  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  101,  p.  1-i.  Mem.  of  the  legisL  for  |105,COO 
in  1864.  Id.,  38th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  69.  In  1868-9  the  sec.  was 
made  ex -officio  supt  of  public  buildinss,  at  an  additional  salary  of  $1,000;  but 
the  salary  clause  was  repealed  in  1872.  Id.,  42d  cong.  2(1  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
128;  (7.  S.  SkU.,  1868-9,  1871-2.  Estimates  for  repairs  in  1875.  H.  Ex.  Doo. 
10,  44th  cong.  1st  sess. 

•See  y.  Mfx.,  Message  qf  Gov.,  1871. 

»oiVr.  Mex.  Hist.  Soc.,  Chatier,  By-laws,  He,  Sta  F^,  1881;  IiUcJi*s  Inau- 
gural Address,  Sta  Fe,  1881.  In  '82  the  legisl.  sent  a  memorial  asking  that 
the  adobe  palace,  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  be  ceded  to  the  Hist.  Soc.,  and  in 
'84  voted  to  permit  the  society  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  palace,  besides  appro- 

E Hating  |400  for  the  purchase  of  relics,  etc.  In  '82  an  act  was  passed  regu- 
tting  the  territorial  library;  and  the  librarian's  report  of  1883  contains  a 
catalo^e  of  1,810  volumes,  and  mentions  144  pasteboard  boxes  containing  the 
classified  archives.  N.  Mex.,  Ofidal  Reports,  1882-3,  p.  31-6. 

"i/.  Mean.,  Beporta  qfAudkarand  Treamtrer,  in  Journah,  and  some  of 
them  printed  separately;  aUo  measagee  of  gov.  and  reports  to  the  eec.  into* 
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properiy,  which  had  been  $20,000,000  in  1860,  before 
the  cutting-off  of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  was  about 
$18,000,000  in  1870,  in  1880  apparently  several  mil- 
lions less — though  there  is  no  agreement  between 
different  reports— and  in  1884  about  $29,000,000." 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  never  excessively  high,  the 
total  rate  in  1884,  according  to  the  governor's  report^ 
being  eleven  and  one  fourth  mills  on  the  dollar,  of 
which  five  were  for  the  territory,  three  for  schools, 
two  and  one  half  for  the  counties,  and  *the  rest  for 
interest,  the  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  being  for  the  benefit 
of  schoola" 

Claims  of  New  Mexican  citizens  against  the  United 
States  were  of  several  different  classes,  including  those 
for  losses  in  the  revolt  of  1847,  for  Indian  depredsr 
tions  in  the  later  years,  for  militia  service  against  the 
Indians,  for  similar  service  against  the  confedorates, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  latter. 
Almost  every  legislature  in  memorials,  and  the  gov- 
ernors in  their  messages,  ui^ed  the  payment  of  these 

rior.  The  financial  condition  of  "SI  m  given  by  Ritch,  Blue-Book,  87.  seemfl 
less  satisfactory  than  ia  indicated  by  the  other  reports,  since,  while  it  shows  a 
surplus  of  ^13.415,  I>e8ide8  delinquent  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $96. 8S],  it  also 
mentions  militia  warrants  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $&27,170,  which  I 
suppose  had  not  been  ^id  in  1884.  In  1871  territorial  bonds  were  selling 
for  40  cents.  County  hnances  were  not  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition  gen- 
erally as  those  of  the  territory.  The  V.  S,  Census  Report  of  1870  gives  the 
debt  as  $7,560. 

**  U*  S.  Census  Reports;  governor's  reports;  Ruck's  Blue-Book:  auditor's 
reports;  differing  widely  in  their  finires  in  most  years.  The  gov.  in  ^84 
notes  an  increase  of  $16,000,000  in  three  years,  also  stating  that  m,000,000 
of  R.  R.  property  would  become  taxable  in  *86,  and  $10,0U0,00J  in  5  years. 
Taxes  amounted  to  *J9  m.  in  '60,  61  m.  in  70,  91  m.  in  '80,  sud  126  m.  in  '83. 
See  also  Porters  WfM,  Census  *S0,  p.  454;  S,  Afex.,  Bwnness  Directory,  1882, 
p.  2*27.  Internal  revenue  taxes  seem  to  have  been  $34,380  in  1871-2  and 
f44,a2l  in  1881-2. 

^^  See  r^sum^  of  legislative  acts  for  various  revenue  acts.  The  actt>f  1869- 
70  was  long  and  elaborate,  imposing  a  tax  of  20  cents  on  the  $100  for  territory, 
and  5  cents  for  counties;  exempting  property  to  value  of  $500,  and  $100  for 
provisions  for  family  for  one  year,  and  certain  implements,  live-stock,  etc 
In  1871-2  licenses  were  abolisheil  for  many  kinds  of  business;  all  proiierty 
was  to  pay  one  per  cent;  and  the  poll  tax  was  fixed  at  one  dolW.  A  law 
exempting  debts  on  real  estate  was  declared  by  the  gov.  in  1873  to  work 
badly.  In  1873-4  and  1875-6  the  revenue  law  was  also  amended;  and  the 
revenue  s\*stem  was  defined  in  1882.  ^V.  Mex.,  Revenue  Zatr.  Sta  Fe,  1882, 
8\'o,  33  p!:  X.  Mex.,  Business  Directory,  1882,  p.  198-204.  In  '83  the  gor. 
states  the  tax  to  1>e  1  per  cent,  \  for  territory,  \  for  counties,  \  for  schools, 
besides  ix>ll  tax  and  small  licenses  on  a  few  trades.  Rept  to  Sec  Interior. 
The  ofice  of  co.  treasmrer  was  created  in  *69»  and  that  of  oo.  aa»esior  in  "SL 
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claims;  and  the  subject  came  up  at  nearly  every  ses- 
sion of  congress  after  as  well  as  before  1864;  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  any  of  the  demands  were  ever  paid." 
A  "  Revised  Code  of  New  Mexico  "  had  been  pre- 

fared  in  1856,  but  not  published,  so  far  as  I  know, 
n  1862  the  governor,  authorized  by  an  act  of  1859, 
appointed  Kirby  Benedict,  C.  P.  Clever,  and  Facundo 
Pino  as  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws;  but  their 
work  was  delayed  by  Pino's  death  and  other  causes. 
In  1864  the  legislature  authorized  the  secretary  to 
appoint  a  commission,  and  Justice  Houghton  and  four 
others  were  appointed;  but  Governor  Connelly  vetoed 
the  act,  and  apparently  filled  the  old  board  or  appointed 
a  new  one,  since  the  result  was  published  in  1865." 
A  new  revision  was  urged  by  governor  and  legislature 
in  1871-2  and. again  in  1875-6,  an  act  of  the  latter  year 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners; 
but  nothing  was  accomplished,  apparently  In  1880  a 
similar  act  was  passed,  and  a  joint  resolution  rejoiced 
in  the  early  completion  of  Judge  Prince's  compilation, 
at  the  same  time  asking  for  funds  for  its  publication ; 

**0n  the  claims,  see,  1854,  U,  8,  Oovi  Doe.,  33d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  38; 
1855,  Id.,  H.  Jour.  323,  Sen.  Jour.  208;  N.  Mex.,  Law,  1854-5,  p.  113-19; 
gov.'s  rept  to  sec.  int.,  1858,  35th  cong.  let  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  123;  H.  Jour. 
235,  314,  1199;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  38;  1859-60.  H.  Rept  122,  537;  Sen.  Mis.  45; 
18G2,  37th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Rept  52;  1866-7,  laws  and  memorials;  mes- 
sage of  gov.,  IruL  Aff,  Bejd,  1866,  if.  136,  the  amount  of  Ind.  depred.  being 
$1,377,329;  1869-71,  mem.  of  the  legUl.;  bill  tabled  in  cons.  Olobe,  1870-1, 
p.  633;  mess,  of  gov.,  1871  (the  war  claim  of  $100-1200,000  is  said  to  have 
been  fraudulently  magnified  to  $800,000;  a  commission  recommended); 
1871-2,  Ijaw8,  p.  72-4;  1873-4,  43d  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  272;  bills 
referred  in  cong.;  unfavorable  rept  of  sec.  war;  1874-5,  43d  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  65;  H.  Rept  333,  incl.  tabular  statement  of  Ind.  depred.,  and 
a  favorable  report  on  war  claims;  1875-6,  mem.  of  legisl.  for  payment  of  a 
special  claim  for  horses  sent  bv  Gen.  Canby  from  Ft  Craig  to  Bosque  Redondo 
and  captured  by  Texans  in  62,  45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sdn.  Rept  495;  44th 
cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  88;  1876-7,  biU  for  Ind.  depred.,  tabled;  1877-8, 
bill  for  relief  of  mounted  volunteers  passed  the  senate;  1879,  claims  of  N. 
Mex.  volunteers  to  be  presented  to  court  of  claims;  1880,  nothing  yet  paid. 
Mess,  of  gov. 

*^  Reviml  Statutes  qfthe  Territory  qf  New  Mexico,  in  force  at  tJte  close  qfthe 
swnon  qf  the  Legislative  Assembly  ending  February  2,  1865.  Published  by  ati- 
tkarily.  St  Louis,  1865,  8vo,  856  p.  English  and  Spanish  text  on  alternate 
pages.  The  commissioners  are  not  named,  but  the  secretary  certifies  that 
the  work  was  done  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov.,  and  that  the  work 
was  approved  by  the  legisl.  act  of  Jan.  24,  1865.  Gov.  C.'s  veto  message  of 
the  earlier  act  is  in  iST.  3fex.,  JourwUf  1863-4,  p.  196. 
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but  we  hear  no  more  of  this  work^  Finally,  under 
an  act  of  1884,  a  new  compilation  was  published  in 
1885." 

From  1861  there  were  frequent  efforts  to  secure 
the  admission  of  the  territory  <^  New  Mexico  into  the 
union  as  a  state;  and  in  1872  a  constitution  was 
formed  by  a  convention  formed  for  that  purpose. 
The  population  was  suflBicient,  much  larger  than  that 
of  some  other  states  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
but  the  prospective  politics  of  the  new  state  was  gen- 
erally not  encouragmg  to  the  administration  or  the 

^/NfcA'f  XMMdtfwt  Bhu^Book  of  1882  oonteins  a  moit  VMfiil  eompiUtHMi 
of  foncUunentaflaw,  mlas,  ete. 

^"^CompUitd  LawqfNtwMtOBlioii,  InaeeordameewiAtma€iqfABi6gidaim% 
apprtfved  April  3,  I884.  IncMUmg  iMe  amsUhakm  qf  the  l/idui  Stateg,  ike 
iiriatff  qf  Ouadahpe  Hidalgo,  the  OwUden  trtatif,  the  migimal  ad  oryamiimg  tkt 
ierrUorf,  the  crgamc  aett  ob  now  kiforeef  the  orMiol  Kearmf  code,  ami  a  Satjf 
fawf  enacted  mnee  the  con^pUaOom  qf  1866,  Edward  L.  SarOeU,  Charke  W. 
Oreenej  SanUfogo  VaidaL  commMem:  Ireaeo  L,  Ckaaee,  eeereiarff,  SLk  F^  1886^ 
Bro,  1706  p.  Same  title  in  Speoiahy  with  Ikigliih  and  Spenieh  tost  on  alter- 
natepagee. 

The  justices  of  the  sapreme  court  have  been  named  in  the  official  list 
The  leffisUtore  often  asked  for  an  increased  number  of  judges,  and  for  in- 
creaseu  pay.  The  salary  was  fixed  at  $3,000  by  act  of  congress  in  1870.  In 
1869  there  was  a  memorial  asking  for  the  removal  of  Judge  Houghton  and 
the  appointment  of  John  Bail  in  his  place.  Non-residence,  neglect  of  duties, 
engaging  in  private  practice  of  law,  partisanship  for  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
illeg^  decisions  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  remoral.  There  was  occasional 
trouble  alwut  the  apportionment  of  justices,  efforts  being  made  to  change  the 
judges  from  one  district  to  another  on  account  of  local  interests  or  prejudices. 
In  1872  an  effort  was  made  to  send  the  chief  justice  to  a  remote  district  and 
an  associate  to  Sta  F^;  but  the  act  was  vetoed  by  the  gov.  R.  H.  Tompkins 
was  recommended  for  chief  justice  by  the  legislature  of  1878.  A  volume  of 
reports  was  published  in  1881,  Reports  qf  Caeee  argued  and  determined  in  the 
Supreme  Court  qf  the  Territory  qf  New  Mesaco^  from  January  term^  1852,  to 
Janutiry  term,  1879,  inclumve.  Reported  by  Charles  //.  Oildereleeve,  Counsellor  at 
Law.  San  Francisco,  1881,  8vo,  xii.,  879  p.  I  think  a  2d  volume  has  since 
been  published.  This  1st  voL  oontams  a  list  of  the  judges,  and  also  of  the 
attorneys  practising  in  the  court,  as  follows:  SauL  T.  Allen,  Merrill  Ashurst, 
John  D.  nail,  Spruce  M.  Baird,  Sidney  M.  Barnes,  Marshall  A.  Br<»eden, 
Thos  B.  Catron,  Edgar  Caypless,  J.  F.  Chavez,  W.  B.  Childers,  Frank  W. 
Clancy,  Ihos  F.  Conway,  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  Francis  Downs,  Edmund  F. 
Dunne,  Eugene  A.  Fiske,  Jos.  K  Gary,  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  John  M.  Ginn, 
Jesso  C.  Goodwin,  Wm  C.  Graves,  Wm  C.  Haidedine,  Joab  Houghton,  Abram 
G.  Hoyt,  Sidney  A.  Hubbell,  Henry  C.  Johnson,  John  H.  Knaebel,  Gea 
Lemon,  Ira  £.  Leonard,  Chas  C.  McComas,  Melvin  W.  Mills,  8.  R  New- 
comb,  Palmer  J.  Pillians,  G.  G.  Posey,  Ed.  S.  Price,  Geo.  W.  Prichard,  Jas 
H.  Quiiin,  Jas  K  Reynolds,  John  P.  Risque^,  Wm  G.  Bitch,  Wm  L.  Ryner^ 
son,  Jos^  D.  Sena,  Jas  M.  Shaw,  Wm  C.  Skinner,  Andrew  Sloan,  Hucfa  N. 
Smith,  Frank  Springer,  Benj.  Stevens,  Louis  Sulsbacher,  Wm  C.  TerrilC  Wm 
T.  Thornton,  R,  H.  Tomkins,  L.  S.  Trimble,  Munay  F.  Tnley,  Hanson  Wait- 
man,  Henry  L.  Waldo,  MUton  J.  Wamer,  W.  W;  WatKm,  Eliaa  P.  Weft> 
Theodore  D.  Wheaton. 
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dominant  party  in  congress;  and  moreover,  there  was 
a  valid  objection  to  the  character  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, whose  language  was  foreign,  and  who  had  but 
slight  knowledge  respecting  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can government.  The  subject  was  somewhat  compli- 
cated with  Indian  affairs  and  frontier  controversies; 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  admission  of  such  a  people 
might  establish  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future  if  new 
territory  should  ever  be  acquired  on  the  south. 
Therefore,  New  Mexico's  legitimate  ambition  for 
statehood  has  not  been  gratified.  But  the  matter  is 
still  agitated,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  under  new 
political  exigencies  and  the  aims  of  a  democratic  ad- 
ministration, the  desire  of  the  people  may  be  gratified 
at  no  very  distant  day.  For  a  time  it  was  proposed 
to  call  the  new  state  Lincoln.     I  append  a  few  details.^ 

^Efforts  of  1861.  IT.  8.  Chvi  Doc,,  36th  cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doo.  11; 
H.  Journal  534,  560;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Angeks,  vi.  100.  1863,  Sen.  Journal 
260,  293,  37th  cong.  3d  sess.;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  May  28,  '63.  1866,  act  of  legisL 
authorizing  gov.  to  call  a  convention,  to  be  elected  Ist  Mond.  iu  March,  to 
meet  at  Sta  Fe  5th  Mond.  in  April,  and  the  constit.  to  be  voted  on  4th  Mond. 
in  June.  Laws,  1865-6;  U.  Mis.  Doc.  57,  39th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  with  proclama- 
tion. 1869-71,  efforts  to  secure  admission  as  state  of  Lincoln.  Laws,  1869-70, 
p.  190-5,  append.  4;  Id.,  1871-2,  p.  54-6;  bills  in  congress  referred  and  re- 
ported. [/,  S.  Acts,  41st  cong.  2d  and  3d  sess.;  Cong.  Olobe,  1869-71,  as  per 
«iidex,  including  a  speech  by  Delegate  Chavez  in  favor  of  the  measure,  in  the 
Olobe  of  1870-1,  app.  244;  Sen.  Journal,  41st  cong.  3d  sess.,  500;  Id,,  42d 
oong.  1st  sess.  203,  H.  Jour.  237.  Meanwhile,  a  convention  was  held  at  Sta 
Fe,  and  a  constitution  formed.  J\r.  JHex,,  Corwtitution  qf  Hit  State  qf.  Sta  F^, 
1872,  12mo,  47  p.  This  was  approved  by  the  gov.  Feb.  1st,  and  an  act  of  the 
legisL  ordered  an  election  for  Ist  Mond.  in  June,  state  officers  to  be  elected, 
if  the  constit.  was  adopted,  on  1st  Mond.  in  Sept.  See  also  N.  Mex.,  Journal, 
1871-2,  appendix.  But  the  vote  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  legally  counted 
before  the  period  expired,  and  the  movement  came  to  naught.  N.  Mex.,  Mess, 
qf  gov.,  1873,  p.  17-18.  The  house  bill  on  state  of  Lincom  was  tabled  in  the 
senate,  Cong,  Ulobe,  1871-2,  p.  2950;  and  presently  a  bill  to  extend  the  time 
of  votinff  was  referred  in  the  house.  In  the  legisl.  session  of  1873-4  a  new 
memoriiu  was  sent,  and  in  congress  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house,  but  re- 
ferred by  the  senate.  CoTig,  Olobe,  1873-4;  H.  Kept  561,  43d  cong.  1st  sess. 
There  were  many  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  in  1874,  the  MesUla  News, 
as  quoted  by  the  S.  Diego  Ununu  Jan.  22d,  opposing  the  movement.  See  also 
8,  F.  Examiner,  June  4th;  S.  F.  AUa,  June  5th;  ^Sf.  F,  Call,  April  9th;  Sac 
Union,  June  6th;  N,  Mex,,  Scrapt,  18.  In  1875  the  house  bill  was  Dassed  bv 
the  sen.  with  amendments,  a  new  resolution  being  received  from  tne  legisL 
44th  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  Rept  69;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  63.  In  1876  there  was  an- 
other memorial  and  another  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  after  much  discus- 
sion, but  did  not  go  beyond  reference  to  a  com.  in  the  house.  43d  cong.  Ist 
sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  190;  Olobe,  1875-6,  per  index;  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Jour.  577,  645;  44th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Rept  503.  The  report  of  the  com. 
was  favorable,  bat  I  find  no  record  of  later  agitation,  except  a  few  newspapev- 
artiolee  of  1885.  See  8.  F,  Bulletin,  July  16,  1885. 
Hist.  Abu.  awd  N.  Mbz.   46 
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The  geologic  and  gec^praphic  suryeys  of  the  western 
United  States  territories,  executed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Hayden  and  Captain  Wheeler  in  1869- 
78|  included  a  considerable  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
the  reports  and  maps  containing  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information^  which  cannot  be  even  summa- 
rised here.^  The  southern  boundaiy  having  bden 
fixed  by  the  national  or  treaty  survey,  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  Ibes  were  successively  surveyed 
under  appropriations  of  congress  made  in  1867,  1873, 
and  1875,  the  work  being  simply  the  determination  of 
the  different  meridians  and  parallels,  but  furnishing, 
naturally,  considerable  geographical  and  other  infor- 
mation.^ There  were  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore 
the  tract  containing  Conejos,  Costilla,  and  Culebra 
from  Colorado  to  New  Mexico ;  to  attach  the  Moreno  - 
mining  district  to  Colorado;  and  to  set  off  Grant 
county  in  the  south-west^as  [Murt  of  Arizona. 

In  the  matter  of  crime  and  disorder  the  territory 
presents  a  record  that  is  by  no  means  unfavorable,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  position  on  the  Mexican 
frontier,  constant  ravages  of  Indian  foes,  defective  or- 
^nization  of  the  courts,  lack  of  suitable  jails,  the 
Ignorance  and  primitive  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  presence  of  miners,  soldiers,  and  liquor- traders  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  there  were 
many  irregularities  and  lawless  acts,  the  record  of 
which  is  very  imperfect  and  cannot  be  presented  in 
detail  here  even  so  far  as  it  exists;  but  the  New 
Mexicans  proved  themselves  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  generally  been  believed  abroad  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  people.  From  1878  to  1882  the  state 
of  affairs  in  most  districts,  particularly  in  the  south, 

^*  U.  S.  OfoL  and  Oeog,  Survey,  HaifdeH,  etpecudly  the  report  of  1867-9,  p. 
106-7,  157-73;  BuUetin,  ii.,  no.  4,  p.  279-306;  iv.,  no.  1;  U.  8,  Otog.  8wvey, 
Wheekr,  iiL  505-67,  603-16,  623-7,  63&-61;  Report  for  187fi,  p.  40>150;  Report 
for  1876,  p.  126-47;  1876,  p.  199-202;  1877,  p.  1273-8,  1^5-1303;  187^  p. 
103-6,  131-9;  also  nutps  in  atlas.  See  also  Dal^*9  Addrtm  brfort  Amer.  Otog. 
Soc,  1873,  p.  14-15;  Oalaxy,  xxi  42^-30. 

^The  sarvey  of  the  northern  or  Colorado  boundary  ia  deaoribed  in  the 
U.  S.  Land  OffiocBepi,  1869,  p.  37-41;  also  later  anrreya  in  the  report  of  191% 
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was  much  worse  than  at  other  periods.*^  The  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico  in  1860,  with  some  imperfectly 
estimated  deductions  for  the  territory  detached  later, 
has  been  given  as  80,567,  exclusive  of  Indians.  In 
1870  the  figures  had  increased  to  90,573,  and  in  1880 
to  109,793.  Of  these  numbers,  in  the  two  years  re- 
spectively, 180  and  1,015  were  colored;  and  in  1880 
there  were  also  57  Chinese.  The  number  born  in  New 
Mexico  was  82,193  and  92,271;  born  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  2,760  and  9,471 ;  bom  in  Mexico 
3,903  and  5,173;  born  in  other  foreign  countries  1,717 
and    2,878.     The   governors*'  estimate  in  1883  was 

'^  Corresp.  with  Mex.  on  entry  of  Mex.  troops  in  pursuit  of  robbers,  1864. 
V.  8.  Govt  Doc.,  39th  cona;.  Ist  sess.,  Mex.  affairs,  u.  266-75.  1868,  killing 
of  Chief  Justice  Slough.  Jv.  Mex.,  Scraps,  82;  S.  F.  Times,  Jan.  17,  1868;  June 
21,  1869.  Lynching  in  1870.  S.  F,  Bulletin,  Nov.  9,  1870.  Eleiction  riot  at 
Mesilla  Sept.  71,  in  which  7  persons  were  killed.  S.  F.  Alta,  Sept.  21,  71; 
Independence  Indep.,  Oct.  14,  71.  On  sale  in  N.  Mex.  of  live-stock  stolen  in 
Mex.  Mfx.,  Informe.  Ptaqmmdor,  1874,  p.  26,  101-2.  1874-8,  murders  in 
Lincoln  co.,  U.  S.  troops  called  out;  mob  destroys  a  newspaper  at  Cimarron; 
riot  at  El  Paso.  N.  Mex.,  Scraps,  16,  82;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct  24,  77;  S.  F, 
AUij,  Oct.  22,  78.  Troops  crossing  frontier  in  pursuit  of  trespassers.  45th 
cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13,  p.  116-31,  227-8.  1879,  lynching  at  Las 
Vegas.  N.  Mex.  Scraps,  2.  Disposition  of  criminals.  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  qfgov., 
8-9.  1880,  troubles  with  cowboys  and  outlaws,  lynching  in  Lincoln  co.  and 
Las  Vegas,  killing  an  editor  at  Socorro,  etc.  Denver  Tiilmne,  June  19,  July 
15,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  26,  28,  '80;  Tuatm  Star,  Feb.  12,  Jan.  15,  May  27,  '80. 
Similar  items  for  1881,  including  the  killing  of  *  Billy  the  Kid '  by  the  sherifEl 
8.  F.  aironicle,  April  1,  '81;  Tomhstone  ^ntapk,  June  16,  '81;  Pinal  Drill, 
Aug.  6,  '81;  Sac.  Recxn-d- Union,  July  27,  '81;  N.  Mex.,  Acts,  1882,  p.  191. 
Items  of  1882.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  2.\  Feb.  13,  Nov.  11,  '82.  Items  of  1883, 
including  the  '  rustler '  war  in  Dofia  Ana  co.  A^.  Mex,,  Ofic  Repts,  1882-3,  pt 
iii.,  64-84;  8.  F.  Chrtmcle,  Feb.  10,  '83.  1884,  see  governor's  message.  1886, 
lynching,  and  riot  at  Springer.  8.  F.  Bulletin,  March  17,  '85. 

'^Lionel  A.  Sheldon, in  1881  appointed  governor  of  New  Mexico,  is  of  Nor- 
man descent,  his  ancestors  settlmg  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  one  of  them  being  afterward  appomteii  lord  mayor  of  London, 
another  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  third  lieutenant-general.  In  1646  three 
brothers  ot  this  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  from  one  of  them  Lionel 
is  Ue:icended,  his  birthplace  being  Worcester,  New  York,  and  his  birth- 
day the  30th  of  August,  1831.  After  receiving  a  thorough  legal  training,  at 
the  ag3  of  21  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  soon  afterward  probate 
judge  for  Lorain  county.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  practised  law,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  political  and  military  affairs.  In  1858  ne  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  joined  the  Union 
army  as  captain  of  a  cavalry  company,  soon  afterward  being  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  and  brevet  brigadier-general,  and  taking  part  in  a  number  of 
engagements.  In  1868,  and  again  in  1870  and  '72,  he  was  chosen  for  con- 
ffress  from  New  Orleans,  and  later  was  attorney  for  the  government  in  the 
Alabama  claims.  In  1880  he  was  member  of  the  Chicago  convention  which 
nominated  Garfield  for  the  presidency,  and  for  several  weeks  was  his  guest 
At  the  White  House.  During  his  career  as  governor  he  thoroughly  cleared 
the  territory  of  its  lawless  element,  promoted  industries  and  educatioiif 
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The  military  commanders  in  New  Mexico  from 
1864  were  as  follows:  General  James  H.  Carleton, 
1864-6 ;  General  George  Sykes,  1867 ;  General  George 
W.  Getty,  1867-71;  General  Gordon  Granger,  1871- 
3  and  1875-6;  General  J.  I.  Gregg,  1873-4;  General 
Thomas  C.  Devin,  1874-5;  Colonel  James  F.  Wade, 
1876;  General  Edward  Hatch,  1876-81;  General 
Luther  P.  Bradley,  1881;  General  R.  S.  Mackenzie, 
1881-3.^  All  seem  to  have  been  faithful  and  efficient 
officers,  if  we  may  credit  the  annual  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Pope,  commanding  the  division  of  the  Missouri, 
which  included  New  Mexico.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  was  inevitable,  antagonized  at  one  time  or 
another  the  Indian  agents  or  some  clique  of  citizens. 

^Carleton  was  major  6th  inf.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  volunteers;  Sykes  col 

2(>th   inf.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.;    Getty  col  37th  inf.  and   ditto; 

Oranger  col   15th  inf.  and  ditto;  Devin  lieut.-col  8th  cavalry  and   brevet 

brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Wade  maj.  9th  cav.  and  brevet  col  U.  S.  A.,  temporarily 

in  command;  Hatch  col  9th  cav.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Bradley 

ool  13th  inf.  and  brevet  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Mackenzie  col  4th  cav.  and 

ditto;  Jhteh'9  Btm-Book,  12S-6. 
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For  instance,  Gett^  in  1867  and  Hatch  m  1880  were 
denounced  in  pubhc  meetingB,  but  sustained  bjr  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature.  Details  of  these  contro- 
verses  are  not  fulfy  recorded,  and  if  they  were,  would 
hardly  be  worth  reproducing. 

The  Califomiai  volunteers  were  mustered  out  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enlistment 
in  1865-6,'  and  their  places  were  taken  by  regular 
troops.  The  force  in  1867  was  over  1,500  men,  but  was 
gradually  diminished,  until  in  1875  it  was  less  than 
600.  Next  year,  however,  it  was  1,200,  and  was  in- 
creased until  1883,  when  it  was  nearly  1,600,  and  in 
1884  perhaps  2,300.'  These  troops,  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  nearly  three  millions,  were  distributed, 
accordinj?  to  the  vaiying  exigencies  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, at  forts  Bascom,  iUayara,  Craig,  Cummings,  Mc- 
Bae,  Marcy,  Selden,  Stanton,  Sumner,  Union,  and 
Wingate.  The  military  headquarters  was  at  Santa 
F^;  several  of  the  older  forts  do  not  appear  in  the 
records  of  this  period ;  and  some  of  those  named  were 
new,  and  others  abandoned  before  1884.*     The  legis- 

*Lcw  [F.  F.)  and  Otn,  J.  H,  Carkton,  Corregpondtnce,  in  CaL,  JovmaU, 
appen.,  16th  seas.  There  was  some  diasatisfaction  among  the  men.  about  the 
place  of  discharge,  mileage,  delays  in  gettinff  pay,  and  the  supply  of  rattons. 
See  also  d9th  oon^.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  I^.  ISS. 

'  2,356,  acoordmg  to  N.  Mex,,  AcU,  1884,  p.  236.  I  have  no  regular  reports 
after  1883. 

*  Reports  of  the  seneral  of  the  army  in  reports  of  sec.  war,  1864,  etc., 
containmg  tables  of  the  troops  and  their  distribution  from  year  to  year.  I 
have  no  space  to  record  garrison  changes  and  commanders.  Ft  Bascom  was 
on  the  Canadian  Riv.,  in  S.  Migu^  co.,  and  was  abandoned  in  1871,  declared 
a  mil.  rescrv.  in  1869;  area  8,8S)  acres;  apparently  on  the  Montoya  grant,  as 
was  Ft  Butler,  near  by.  occupied  as  a  post  before  Basoom,  and  never  declared 
as  a  reserv.  Ft  Bayard,  at  Pmos  Altoo,  corresponding  to  the  former  Ft  West; 
name  changed  before  1867;  bavins  one  of  the  largest  garrisons  in  the  terri- 
tory, especially  in  the  Apache  trouoles  of  '80  et  seq. ;  no  miL  reservation.  Ft 
Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  garrisoned  throughout  the  period;  built  on  leased 
land  claimed  as  part  of  a  Span,  grant,  and  the  claim  causing  much  contro- 
versy in  1870.  U\  S.  Chvt  Doc.,  41st  oong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  D^  73;  declared 
a  reserv.  in  1869;  area  24,805  acres.  Ft  Cummings,  at  Cook  Spring,  gani- 
sone<l  in  1870,  and  asainin  1881-3;  reserv.  declared  in  1870:  area  2,500 acres; 
abandoned  by  war  dept,  and  sale  reoonunended  in  1875.  Ft  McRae,  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  garrisoned  from  1870  to  1876;  reaerv.  declared  in  18G9;  area 
2,500  acres;  like  Craig,  on  the  claimed  Armendarii  grant.  Ft  Harcy,  at  Sta 
F^,  occupied  by  a  smtdl  detachment,  ace.  to  the  reports  of  most  years;  reserv. 
declared  in  1868;  area  17  acres.  Ft  Selden,  near  I>ofia  Ana;  aband.  as  a  post 
after  1876,  but  again  ffarrisoned  in  1881-3;  reserv.  declared  1870;  area  9,6U 
acres.    Ft  Stanton,  Lincoln  co.,  oontinaoaaly  gairiaoiiod;  menr.  1800;  !•- 
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lature  now,  as  before,  made  frequent  appeals  for  in- 
creased  force,  and  especially  for  authority  to  raise 
volunteer  regiments ;  with  occasional  requests  for  mil- 
itary posts  at  certain  exposed  points ;  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  these  efforts  ever  produced  any  results. 
Something  was,  however,  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
organizing  the  militia  force/ 

The  Indian  population  of  the  territory  in  1864-86 
may  be  put  at  26,000  to  28,000,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion.®  The  superintendents  in  charge  down  to  1874, 
when  the  office  was  abolished,  were  Michael  Steck  in 
1804,  Felipe  Delgado  in  1865-6,  A.  B.  Norton  in 
18G6-7,  Luther  E.  Webb  in  1867-9,  Josd  M.  Gallegos 
in  1869,  William  Clinton  in  1869-70,  Nathaniel  Pope 
in  1870-2,  L.  E.  Dudley  in  1872-4/  For  the  gen- 
eral  Indian  service,  congress  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation, which  was  $75,000  in  1864,  about  $50,000  a 
year  in  1865-75,  $18,000  to  $30,000  in  1876-81,  and 

dticed  in  1872  from  12  miles  sq.  to  10,240  acres.  Ft  Samner,  on  the  Pecos, 
in  S.  Miguel  co.,  abandoned  in  1868,  when  the  Navajos  were  removed;  and 
reserv.  sold  in  1871;  but  the  cemetery,  320  acres,  reserved  by  order  of  May 
22,  1871.  Ft  Thorn,  in  Mesilla  Vafley,  not  sarrisoned;  reserv.  never  de- 
clared; but  surveyed  in  1857;  recom.  in  1870  to  De  restored  to  public  domain. 
Ft  Union,  continuously  garrisoned,  and  generally  regarded  as  headquarters; 
reserv.  declared  in  18G8;  area  with  timber  reserves  66,880  acres;  on  the  Mora 
Rrant  (also  another  reserv.  of  5,120  acres  on  Mora  Riv.,  declared  in  1870).  Ft 
Wiugate,  near  R.  R.  south  of  Navajo  reserv. ;  continuously  garrisoned  (Ft 
Defiance  being  abandoned);  reserv.  declared  in  1870;  area  64,0vX)  acres.  On 
the  mil.  reservations  and  propositions  for  their  sale,  see  Cong,  Olobe^  1870-1, 
appen.  341;  U,  8,  Govt  Doc,  43d  cons.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  p.  103;  46th 
cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  47,  p.  1180;  pt  v.,  voL  ix.,  p.  459;  47th  conff.  Ist 
seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ix.,  pt  v.,  p.  784;  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  45,  p.  1180;  H. 
Mia.  Doc.  45,  p.  252. 

^  On  the  muitia  regulations  and  organization,  with  something  of  their  ser- 
vices in  suppressing  lawlessness,  see  K.  Mnc.,  Bqpt  qf  Adj.-gen,,  1882-3,  in 
Id.,  Ofirial  Jieports,p.  61-144;  BUch'a  Blue-Book,  71-3. 

'lliat  is,  after  l8iS0  there  were  16,000  Navajos,  9,000  Pueblos,  and  3,000 
Apaches.  In  the  early  years  the  general  estimates  from  different  sources  were 
19,000  or  20,(X)9,  which  were  too  small,  the  Navajos  especially  beins  under- 
estimated at  alx)ut  11,000;  there  were  also  1,500  to  1,800  Utes.  The  JPueblos 
increased  somewhat,  and  the  Navajos  considerably;  but  the  Apaches  steadily 
decreased,  and  the  Utes  were  removed  from  the  territory.  See  estimates  of 
the  (lififerent  tribes  and  bands  later  in  this  chapter. 

^  Ind.  Aff,  BeportA,  1864  et  seq.  Subsequently,  however,  B.  M.  ThomaSy 
the  Pueblo  agent,  was  a  kind  of  special  a^ent  K>r  all  tribes.  In  *66  J.  K. 
Graves  is  named  as  a  special  affent;  and  in  68  N.  M.  Davis  was  acting  supt. 
Besides  certain  differences  with  the  miL  authorities  on  points  to  be  noted  in 
Mnnection  with  annals  of  the  tribes,  there  is  nothing  requiring  special  notioe 
Ja  the  Mhniniatnktion  of  tho  successive  superintendents. 
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$1,000  to  $5,000  later;  besides  special  ai^ropriatioiifl^ 
chiefly  for  the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  amounting  to 
about  $2,000,000  in  1864-84.*  The  military  expendi- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  was  about  $3,000,000  per  year. 
Respecting  the  subject  of  Indian  afiairs  in  New 
Mexico  since  1864  as  a  whole — that  is,  as  distinct 
firom  the  history  of  the  separate  tribes  and  sections,  to 
be  presented  a  little  later — there  is  not  much  to  be 
profitably  said  In  all  the  general  phases  of  its  devel- 
opment, including  obstacles,  controversies,  and  results, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  on  Indian  history  m  Ari- 
Boua  and  other  territories  for  the  corresponding  period, 
and  in  this  territory  for  the  preceding  period,  might 
be  repeated  without  essential  modificauon.  I  append 
aome  general  notes  in  chronologic  order.*    As  a  rule, 


*  U.  S.  Siatntet.    See  also  r^nunii  of  eongwwicnil  aoiioa  eHrlier  in  thk 

Atpter. 

'  1864  The  goT.  reporti  d^red.  mneh  leee  freqaent  and  ■eriooa  tfaui  in 
fonner7e«n,thooqg^tlieApMlieeai«h«Mtile.  Hie  nipt  daelnree  that  denrad. 
have  been  freqaen^  and  nuj^t  have  Men  prevented  by  more  liberal  snppliei  of 
food.  The  com.  of  Ind.  dE»irs  notes  no  improvement  under  miL  managemei\t, 
bat  thinks  some  experience  is  being  sainea  for  fntore  guidance.  A  mem.  of 
the  Icgitfl.  ffivcs  losses  at  the  handa  oi  Ind.  in  the  past  15  months  at  99  killed, 
47  wouuded,  18  captured;  and  property  stolen  to  the  value  of  $448,683.  In 
Morris'  Address  are  given  statistics,  etc 

1805.  Sapt  complains  of  want  of  funds;  commissioner,  that  most  agents 
cannot  speak  English.  Gov.  in  a  procL  of  May  4th  forbids  exped.  by  citizens, 
and  all  trade  in  captives. 

1806.  Special  agent  Graves  makes  a  report,  generally  adopted  by  the  com. 
and  supt.  The  setUement  of  the  claims  of  citiaens  for  Ind.  depred.,  breaking- 
up  of  peonage  and  captive  slavery,  and  suspcoision  of  raids  by  citizens  are 
urged.  Agents  should  be  Americans,  and  Uieir  salary  not  less  than  $2,500 
(instead  of  $1,500);  a  special  com.  should  select  reservations;  and  whites 
should  be  strictly  excluded.  A  few  bad  Ind.  spoil  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
tribe.  The  Apaches  may  be  made  self-sustaining  in  3  years  by  liberal  approp. 
and  good  management.  Tlie  gov.  sayj  the  Ind.  must,  Ist,  be  conquered;  2a, 
their  claimed  right  to  roam  taken  away  by  treaty;  Sd,  reserv.  defined,  at  a 
distance  from  setUements;  4th,  Ind.  must  be  kept  on  and  whites  off  the 
reserv. ;  5th,  the  U.  S.  must  aid  liberally  in  doth,  seeds,  implements,  etc,  for 
10  years;  6th,  education  must  be  enforced  in  an  industrial  school  on  each 
reserv.  A  mem.  of  tlie  legisL  and  the  gov. 'a  mess,  give  the  loeses  since  1846 
as  90  knieil,  31  wounded,  20  captured  (123,  32,  and  21,  ace  to  IneL  Af.  Bept); 
and  property  to  value  of  $1,377,329. 

1807.  l(eport  of  joint  spec,  com.,  devoted  mainly  to  earlier  annals  and  to 
CSarletou*s  corresp.  Expend,  since  U.  S.  occupation  $4,000,000  per  year.  It 
would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  whole  territory  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Ind. 

1868.  Report,  chiefly  devoted  to  an  argument  against  turning  over  Ind. 
affurs  to  the  war  dept.  Amy  was  sent  to  Wash,  on  a  mission  connected 
with  Ind.  afiairs.  Cong.  com.  report  against  an  increased  and  deficiency 
approp.  Gov.  is  bitter  a^ptinst  the  U.  S.  for  not  sending  more  troopa,  now 
that  the  war  of  rebellion  is  over,  also  against  the  peace  com. ;  complains  of 
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while  petty  depredations  never  ceased  entirely,  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  was  never  serious  after  the 
Navajos  had  been  settled  on  their  north-western  res- 
ervation, and  before  the  southern  Apache  outbreaks 
of  1880  and  the  following  years.  Finally,  all  the  na- 
tives were  gathered  on  reservations  or  in  their  pue- 
blos, and  Indian  wars  have  become,  perhaps,  a  thing  of 

constant  depred. ;  and  says  the  settlements  must  defend  themselves,  as  it  is 
not  best  to  call  out  the  militia.  Utes  peaceful,  Jicarillas  ditto,  but  *  constitu- 
tionally dishonest/  other  Apaches  hostile,  and  but  little  to  hope  for  the  Na- 
vajos. 

1869.  Com.  disapproves  treaties  with  Ind.  as  sovereign  powers;  no  de- 
cided improvement.  Supt  says  nothing  can  be  done  till  congress  furnishes 
means  to  carrv  out  policy  of  feeding  as  cheaper  than  lighting  Ind.  1870. 
Nothing  notable.  Report  on  missionary  work,  in  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc,,  41st  cong. 
3d  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  p.  9^-113. 

1871.  Bigger  approp.  needed.  Com.  thinks  Grant's  peace  policy  has 
improved  tlie  character  of  agents,  etc.  List  and  statistics  oi  reservations,  in 
Ina.  Aff.  Jieptf  683.  Colly er,  in  his  report  of  Dec,  says  that  for  15  years  the 
Apaches  have  desired  peace,  but  the  agents  have  had  no  means  of  feeding 
them. 

1872.  Some  general  progress;  but  all  rules  fail  when  applied  to  Apaches. 
It  is  better  to  feed  than  nght  them,  but  neither  will  control  them,  though  a 
combination  of  the  two  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  man  will  accomplish  much. 
The  supt  should  have  authority  to  investiff.  all  claims.  Reports  on  Ind.  and 
operations  of  troops,  in  U.  8.  Govt  Doc.,  42d  cong.  3d  sesa.,  H.  Repts,  liL  Dis- 
cussion on  Ind.  aff.,  Cong.  Olobe,  1875-6,  ]^.  2007-11. 

1873.  Supt  reports  things  jgenerallv  m  a  satisfactory  condition.  Better 
agents  should  be  secured  by  higher  salary.  Prompt  approp.  would  secure 
lower  prices  for  all  goods.  Tlie  com.  thinks  the  plan  of  appointing  agents  on 
recom.  of  religious  bodies  is  working  well.  Gov.  says  Ind.  depreo.  no  longer 
amount  to  anything,  a  false  impression  having  gone  abroad  on  that  matter. 
liUcJis  Ilist.  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  4-6,  gives  some  information  about  Ind.  affairs  from 
1873. 

1874.  Supt  Dudley  at  Wash,  reports  that  not  a  single*  white  had  been 
killed  during  his  term.  Official  rept  on  education,  in  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc.,  viii.,  pt  v.,  p.  516. 

1875.  Agents'  reports  show  no  troubles.  Petition  of  citizens  for  removal 
of  Ind.,  noted  in  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jour.  270. 

1876.  Com.  urges  in  general  concentration,  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty, extension  of  U.  S.  court  jurisd.  over  Ind.,  and  the  removal  of  N.  Mex. 
Ind.  to  Ind.  Territory.  Rideiruja  A  -Saddle,  83-6,  contains  some  information 
on  the  mismanagement  of  reserv.  1877-9.  Nothing  new,  but  southern 
Apache  troubles  began  at  the  end  of  79.  Nothing  of  general  interest  in 
1880. 

1881.  The  com.  says:  'To  allow  the  Ind.  to  drag  along  year  after  vear 
and  generation  after  generation  in  their  old  superstitions,  laziness,  and  nlth, 
when  we  have  the  power  to  elevate  them,  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace.'  No 
change  to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  Ind.  are  simply  fed.  All  the  Ind.  of 
southern  N.  Mex.  should  l)e  moved  north,  away  from  the  frontier.  On  this 
latter  proposition  the  mil.  authorities  were  agreed.  Nothing  of  general  im- 
portance m  1882-3. 

1884.  The  gov.  thinks  no  more  raids  like  those  of  1880-2  in  the  south 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  legisl.  protests  against  discrimination  against  N. 
Mex.  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  as^  that  N.  Mex.  be  made  a  miL 
department^  with  headquarters  at  Sta  F^ 
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the  past  In  New  Mexioo,  as  in  the  other  territories, 
however,  the  problem  of  educating  and  civilizing  the 
aborigines,  of  protecting  their  rights  as  well  as  those 
of  the  citizens,  remains  to  be  solved,  with  but  slight 
prospects  of  success.  Elements  and  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  substantially  the  same  here  as  elsewhere; 
thouffh  certain  qualities  of  the  Pueblos  and  Navajos 
should  offer  more  than  ordinary  encouragement. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  left  the  Navajos,  or  over 
7,000  of  them,  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation,  on 
the  Rio  Pecos,  where  thev  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
campaigns  of  Carson  and  other  officers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  Carleton,  where  they  were  kept  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  military  man^enient  and 
under  guard  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  oumner,  and 
where  were  also  400  Mescalero  Apaches  und^r  Agent 
Labadi.  Subsequentlv,  more  Navajos  were  brought  in, 
and  the  greatest  number  at  the  Bosque  was  8,491  in 
1865.  It  was  supposed  by  Carleton  and  others  that 
not  more  than  2,000  remamed  in  their  old  home ;  but 
it  later  appeared  that  not  much  more  than  half  the 
whole  number,  and  these  not  the  most  troublesome, 
had  been  removed.  Finally,  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tions and  means  of  subsistence,  orders  had  to  be  given 
to  send  no  more  prisoners  to  Fort  Sumner.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  the  number  had  been  reduced  by 
deaths  and  escapes  to  7,304 ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  decrease  was  in  1864-5,  when  there  were  several 
outbreaks  and  pursuits.^® 

As  a  military  measure,  to  gain  complete  control  of 
the  Navajos,  to  show  them  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  them  appreciate  the  value  of  their  old 
home,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  treaty,  and  to  teach 
the  Indians  their  true  interest  in  keeping  the  treaty. 
General  Carleton's  policy  of  removal,  as  compared  with 
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On  the  Bosquo  Redondo  experiment  of  1864-S,  see  Ind,  Aff,  Rmrit^ 
especially  Rejtt  Joint  Com.^  1867,  including  Carleton  s  Correspondence,  Dunn*8 
Jaiusacres  q/'  Uie  Mountains,  447-76,  has  an  excellent  diapter  on  the  subject 
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any  other  likely  to  have  been  adopted  at  the  time,  must 
be  considered  a  wise  one;  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  accorded  him  for  his  energy  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  But  the  Bosque  Redondo  as  a  reservation  had 
no  merits  whatever;  and  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the 
Indians,  the  project  proved  a  total  failure.  Carleton 
was  disappointed  in  his  belief  that  he  had  captured 
nearly  all  of  the  Navajos,  and  in  his  hope  that  their 
removal  would  open  up  a  rich  mining  district  in  the 
north-west.  Still  more  was  he  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  that  when  the  Indians  had  been  conquered, 
removed,  and  supported  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  cost  of 
over  a  million  dollars,  the  government  would  be  ready 
with  funds  and  a  settled  policy  to  take  them  oflF  his 
hands,  and  proceed  in  earnest  with  the  work  of  teach- 
ing them  to  be  self-supporting.  The  government,  as 
usual,  did  nothing  promptly  or  definitely. 

Moreover,  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  scheme  was 
aroused  from  the  first.  Nobody  in  New  Mexico  de- 
sired the  raiding  Navajos  to  remain  permanently  on 
the  Pecos,  especially  under  the  lack  of  control  which 
experience  had  taught  the  people  to  expect;  though 
the  governor  and  others  favored  somewhat  the  Bosque 
Redondo  as  a  possible  stepping-stone  to  the  ultimate 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  territory.  Superin- 
tendent Steck  was  a  leader  in  the  opposition,  finally 
going  to  Washington  to  urge  his  views;  and  the  con- 
troversy between  Carleton  and  his  opponents  became 
very  hot,  leading  to  much  exaggeration  on  both  sides. ^^ 

"  1864.  Preliminary  discussion  on  the  reserv.  in  Wash.  U,  S.  Ocvi  Doc., 
38th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  70;  Sen.  Doc.  36;  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  97; 
Gov.  Connelly's  ideas  in  his  mess,  of  '63-4.  Petition  for  Carson's  appt  as 
supt  at  B.  R.  signed  by  gov.  and  many  citizens.  Carson,  Papers,  MS.  Ihere 
was  an  approp.  of  $100,000  soon  expended.  T.  W.  Woolson  was  appointed 
a  com.  to  investigate.  Supt  declared  the  scheme  would  cost  $2,678,000  per 
year.  Much  inform,  in  Carleton  s  Corresp.  for  1864-5.  C.  says  that  Steck 
favored  the  B.  R.  plan  before  he  went  east.  The  reserv.  was  40  miles  sq. 
C.  promised  the  Ind.  that  the  reserv.  should  be  permanent;  and  he  favored 
neglecting  all  other  Ind.  in  favor  of  the  Navajos.  1865.  In  April  a  board 
under  Mai.  McCleave  made  a  report  on  the  management  at  B.  iC  A  board 
of  com.,  J.  R.  Doolittle  pres.,  tcK)k  much  testimony,  which  is  given  in  the  re- 
port of  '67,  p.  323-62.  The  commissioner  at  Wash,  took  no  (lecided  pKwition 
m  the  controversy,  but  says  the  Ind.  seem  to  be  doing  well  and  cultivating 
3)500  acres.     Delgado,  Steck's  successor  as  supt,  approved  Carleton's  ideas. 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  reservation  matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  Navajos  were  not  fiumerSy  and 
from  lack  of  skill,  ravages  of  the  com  worm,  and  va- 
rious other  causes,  the  crops  fiiiled  year  after  year. 
Most  of  their  flocks  and  hmds  had  been  loet»  and  the 
grazing  was  not  sufficient  for  the  animals  left.  There 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  star- 
vation. They  were  once  or  twice  attacked  bj  the 
Comanches  and  other  Indians  of  the  plains.  They 
quarrelled  with  the  Mescaleros,  who  ran  away  in  1866, 
after  their  aeent  had  been  driven  cffonA  chaige  of 
irregular  dealings  in  cattle.  Under  the  new  conditions 
the  health  of  the  Indians  was  much  impaired,  and  the 
ravages  of  syphilitic  disease  became  alarming. 

Finally,  in  may  1868,  when  tiie  condition  of  affiurs 
had  become  hopdessly  bad,  the  peace  commissioners^ 
€(eneral  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tappan,  arrived,  land  cm 
the  1st  of  June  made  a  treaty  for  the  removal  of  the 
Navajos  to  a  reservation  of  5,200  square  miles  in  their 
old  country,  in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  terri- 
tory. Each  Indian  was  to  receive  five  dollars  in 
clothing  per  year,  and  each  one  engaged  in  farming 
or  any  trade  was  given  ten  dollars.  The  head  of  a 
family  could  select  160  acres  of  land  if  he  chose,  and 
was  in  that  case  given  $100  in  seeds  and  implements 
the  first  year,  and  $25  for  the  second  and  third  yeara 
15,000  sheep  and  500  cattle  were  to  be  purchased  for 
the  tribe;  buildings  were  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$11,500;  and  a  school-house  and  teacher  were  to  be 

1866.  Spec,  agent  Graves  favored  R  R.  as  a  permanent  reaerr.  It  waa  the 
intention  to  turn  over  the  Ind.  to  the  interior  department.  Theodore  H. 
Dodd  acted  as  a  kind  of  a«ent  from  June.  There  were  only  1,050  horses  and 
1,100  sheep  at  B.  R.  186tf.  Approp.  of  $200,000,  bnt  no  rations  to  be  served 
after  July  Ist,  ezce[>t  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Speech  of  Delente  Cha- 
vez in  congress  protesting  against  refusal  to  make  approp.  for  B/K.  Comg. 
Oloftf^  184)6-7,  app.  149.  Bill  to  authorize  a  treaty  for  removal  of  the  Nava- 
jos from  B.  R.  and  an  aporop.  of  $150,000,  passed  by  house  and  amended  by 
senate.  The  legist,  asked  for  an  approp.  for  education  at  R  R,  faivoring  the 
views  of  Father  Bleick.  Five  soldiers  killed  in  a  fi^^t  with  the  Ind.  Re- 
ports on  unsuitable  nature  of  the  R  R  reserved.  U.  8,  Chn€  Doc^  40th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  248,  306.  1868,  More  approp.  nivently  demanded.  jX, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  185.  Howsley's  claim  for  damages  to  his  »rms  by  Navajoa.  liL, 
42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  99.    Treaty  and  removaL 
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provided  for  each  30  pupils,  the  Indians  binding  them- 
selves to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000  was  made  bv  congress  to  pay  the  cost  of 
removal,  and  make  a  beginning  of  reservation  work 
under  the  treaty.  ^^ 

The  removal  was  immediately  effected,  7,304  Nava- 
jos  arriving  at  Fort  Wingate,  where  the  new  agency 
was  temporarily  established,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
under  the  care  of  Agent  Dodd.  I  append  a  list  of 
agents  in  later  years.^  From  this  date  the  Navajos 
have  lived  more  or  less  quietly  on  their  reservation, 
and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  misdeeds  of 
renegades  for  a  few  years,  their  old-time  raids  for 
plunder  and  their  broken  treaties  were  at  an  end. 
They  have  grown  rich  as  a  tribe  in  flocks  and  herds, 
and  from  a  military  point  of  view  have  given  the 
government  no  trouble.  Over  16,000  in  number,  and 
constantly  gaining,  they  fully  understand,  as  they 
did  not  m  earlier  times,  that  war  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  all  their  interests.  Their  reservation  annals 
have  been  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  other 
tribes.     Some  details  are  appended.^*     The  Navajos 

I'The  total  of  approp.  for  the  Navajos  in  1864^^  was  about  $2,000,000, 
the  largest  amount  being  $^,000  in  1868,  and  the  smallest  $5,000  in  1882. 

"Navajo  agents:  Theo.  H.  Dodd  1866-8,  J.  C.  French  1868-9,  F.  T.  Ben- 
nett 1869-71  (with Ford,  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Manley,  as  spec,  agents  in 

1870),  James  H.  Miller  1871-2.  W.  F.  Hall  1872-3  (Kearnes  in  charge  from 
June  to  Sept.  72,  between  Miller  s  death  and  Hall's  appointment),  W.  F.  M. 
Arny  1873-6,  (I.  D.  Gould  spec,  agent  in  73),  Alex.  Irvine  1875-8,  J.  E. 
Pyle  1878-9,  Galen  Eastman  1879-83  (T.  T.  Bennett  acting  in  '80),  D.  M. 
Riordan  1883-4. 

^*  1869.  Census  for  distrib.  of  ^ooda  8,181:  2,000  or  more  roving  or  with 
other  tribes.  Survey  of  reserv.  bemff  made  by  Capt.  K  W.  Darling.  Com- 
plaints of  depred.  caused  Gov.  Mitchell  in  Aug.  to  issue  a  procl.  declaring  the 
whole  tribe  outlaws;  but  Gov.  Pile  in  Sept.  modified  this  so  as  to  include 
only  the  marauding  bands. 

1870.  Survey  completed;  area  ^ven  as  6,120  sq.  m.  Count  8,234.  Agency 
estab.  at  mouth  of  the  Oafion  Bonito,  48  m.  n.  w.  of  Ft  Wingate,  and  across 
the  Ariz,  line  (old  Ft  Defiance);  14,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats  distrib.  in  Nov. 
'69  and  doing  well.  Trouble  in  getting  the  money  approp.  Much  planting 
on  widely  scattered  farms,  but  failure  of  crops  and  prospective  destitution. 
3ianv  outrages  by  Mex.  and  Utes;  a  few  slij^t  depred.  uy  Navajos.  There 
should  be  5  subagencies.  Miss  Charitv  A.  Gaston  Kept  a  school  of  30  pupils 
for  several  montlu,  aided  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts.  The  Ind.  have  fully  kept 
the  treaty. 

1871.  Continued  failure  of  crops;  30,000  sheep,  8,000  horses,  and  a  few 
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were  more  intelligent  and  industrious  than  the  Indians 
of  most  other  tribes,  but  their  great  advantage,  or 

cattle;  more  sheep  needed.  Great  need  of  buildings.  Only  1  acre  in  50  of 
the  3,916,800  acres  of  the  reserv.  tillable.  Rev.  Roberts  and  John  Menanl 
acting  as  missionaries,  without  much  proffress.  Mrs  (Charity  Gaston)  Menanrs 
school  has  40  pupils.  Treaty  with  the  Moquis  and  Zuflis.  Some  disease  con- 
tracted at  Bosque  Redondo. 

1872.  Crops  look  well,  but  not  enough  raised  ior  support.  New  farming 
district  in  the  S.  Juan  valley.  130,000  sheep,  10,000  horses.  Census  9,114. 
100  captives  restored  by  Mex.  settlers.  School  not  very,  prosperous,  on  acct 
of  irr^gpilar  atten<lance;  industrial  school  needed.  Mounted  native  police 
did  good  service,  100  strong.     Agent  Miller  killed  by  Utes  in  Sept. 

lo73.  Crops  bad  again;  reserv.  not  fit  for  agric,  but  half  or  it  good  for 
stock;  175,000  sheep;  $50-75,000  needed  for  food  till  next  harvest  No  school. 
Amy  favors  an  indust.  school  on  S.  Juan,  but  the  supt  disapproves  thi^ 
Seed  and  tools  needed.  The  reserv.  should  be  extended  on  the  south.  Police 
disbanded.  Supt  thinks  tlie  Ind.  will  be  self-supporting  on  expiration  of 
trea^. 

1874.  Good  prospects.  New  police  force  of  200.  Force  of  employes  re- 
duced by  act  limiting  expense  to  ^,000.  School  taught  by  Prof.  Freise,  Mn 
C.  A.  Stowe  matron;  new  school-house  for  28  pupils;  85  taught  in  all.  Cen- 
sus 9,008.  Many  sheep  killed  by  cold;  crops  generally  suffice  to  Dec.  1st. 
Bill  to  reduce  reserv.  in  north  and  extend  it  m  south  approved  by  house  com. 
43d  cong.,  Ut  sess.,  H.  Rept  638. 

1875.  Agent  Arny  and  the  teachers  involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  driven  off, 
as  he  says,  by  influence  of  the  '  squaw  men.  *  He  is  very  bitter  against  the 
military  for  refusing  aid,  favoring  prostitution,  etc.  Hana-looma  introd.,  with 
prospects  of  success,  which  were  not  realized. 

lo76.  Grasshoppers  destroyed  the  wheat  crop.  The  agency  should  be 
moved  to  the  8.  Juan,  where  extensive  farming  would  be  done  but  for  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Utes.  Tlie  southern  extension  asked  for  proves  to  be  on  R.  R. 
lands,  llie  agency  is  close  to  the  line  and  traders  do  much  harm.  No  pro- 
gress in  8cluH>U.  Mormons  making  advances.  An  Ind.  being  killed  by  a 
herder,  a  henl  of  sheep  was  seized,  and  the  mil.  permitted  450  sheep  to  be 
retained. 

1877.  All  going  wtll.  200,000  lbs.  of  wool  sold,  besides  blankets  and 
skins.  The  horses  a  detriment.  Most  of  the  goo<l  land  utilized.  Chiefs  ob- 
iect  to  a  census  for  distrib.  of  gocxU.  Whiskey-selling  does  much  harm. 
School  not  i>rosi>erou8.     Steam  saw-mill  procure<l. 

1878.  Ind.  prosperous  and  industrious,  but  best  land  on  the  S.  Jnan  not 
utilized  for  fear  of  the  Utes.  Only  half  the  Ind.  on  the  reserv.,  which  is  too 
small.  Little  or  nothing  accomplished  for  educ,  because  the  govt  has  not 
fulfilled  the  treaty  obligations.  Buildings  in  a  bad  condition.  Rations 
shouM  bi'  stoppetl.  Treaty  about  to  expire;  but  no  danger,  because  of  prop- 
erty interestxS.  l^gisl.  demands  that  the  Ind.  be  kept  on  the  reserv.,  which, 
by  order  of  Oct.  *21)tli,  was  extended  westward  in  Ariz,  to  110*  long,  north  of 
3G^  lat. 

1870.  Count  of  11,400  Ind.,  but  many  never  visit  the  agency.  500,000 
sheep,  2*2, 'jOO  horses,  1,000  cattle.  Only  I  crop,  on  acct  of  drouc:ht;  40,000 
busli.  corn.  Only  11-15  children  attending  school,  but  they  learn  welL 
Pre.sbyt.  missionary  expected.  Ind.  have  partially  adopted  dress  of  civiliza* 
tion-  -also  tuste  for  whiskey  and  cards. 

1880.  Agent  h^iatman  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Ind.  by  his  efforts  to 
regulate  their  amusements,  keeping  Sunday,  etc.  To  avoid  an  open  rupture, 
(ten.  l*oiKj  put  C'apt.  Bennett  in  charge,  and  quiet  was  restored.  Pope 
deemed  K.  an  unfit  man  by  reason  of  his  fanaticism,  and  his  view  was  sas- 
taine<l  at  \V;ish.  /ftpt  Sec.  War^  p.  85.  Only  7  per  cent  of  subsistence  fur- 
nished by  govt.  40,000  horses,  500  mules,  1,000  burros,  500  cattle,  and 
700,000  sheep;  800,000  lbs.  of  wool  sold,  10,000  acres  of  land  cuharated. 
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that  of  those  attempting  to  control  them,  was  theur 
inclination  to  raise  live-stock.  In  1884  they  had  a 
million  sheep  and  35,000  horses,  though  the  latter 
were  practically  of  no  use  to  them.  The  possession 
of  so  much  wealth  made  them  fear  war.  In  agricul- 
ture they  were  not  so  successful,  though  showing 
commendable  industry  under  adverse  circumstances, 
cultivating  at  times  over  10,000  acres.  The  farming 
lands  were,  however,  of  limited  extent  and  scattered 
in  small  patches;  the  water  supply  was  inadequate 
and  irregular;  frosts  and  various  pests  were  frequent 
obstacles;  and  the  crops  were  usually  more  or  less 
complete  failures.  Their  chief  disadvantages  were 
the  gross  immorality  of  their  women ;  their  addiction 
to  strong  drink,  though  some  progress  was  made  in 
checking  this  evil ;  the  inability  of  the  chiefs  and  rich 
men  to  control  the  masses;  their  living  in  widely  scat- 
tered bands  from  the  necessities  of  farming  and  con- 

Windmills  and  pumps  introduced.  Fine  building  being  erected  for  a  board- 
inff -school.  Rev.  A.  H.  Donaldson  died  in  April,  soon  after  arrivaL  No 
police  organization,  on  acct  of  small  pay  allowed.  Whiskey  does  much  harm; 
and  some  of  the  younff  men  getting  restless.  LegisL  protests  against  order 
of  Jan.  6th,  which  added,  to  the  reserv.  a  strip  15  m.  wide  on  the  east  and  6 
m.  on  south. 

1881.  Pop.  estim.  at  over  16,000.     Agent  Eastman  restored,  and  com- 

Slaininff  of  mil.  interference  and  pretexts.  Crops  ruined  by  drought  and 
ood.  No  increase  in  stock  since  /9.  Approp.  much  too  small.  The  R.  R. 
brings  some  evils.  Homestead  acts  of  75  and  '80  will  enable  Ind.  to  keep 
their  farms  off  the  reserv.  School  not  thriving,  but  Mr  and  Mrs  Perkins 
have  done  all  they  could.  Arms  are  illegally  sold  to  Ind. ;  and  illicit  sexual 
relations  with  whites  are  increasing.  5  per  cent  of  subsistence  from  hunting 
and  5  per  cent  from  govt.  Gen.  Pope  thinks  there  is  great  danger  of  trouble 
since  £.  's  restoration.  The  tribe  is  very  powerful,  and  must  be  carefully 
treated.  He  expressed  the  same  views  later,  also  disapproving  the  extension 
of  the  reserv.,  but  he  was  finally  pleased  with  Riordan  s  appointment. 

1882.  A  good  season  until  tne  frosts  came.  $5,000  an  absurdly  small 
approp.  School-house  nearly  done.  No  missionary  work.  54  pupils.  The 
A.  R.  creates  a  market  for  blankets.  Of  the  treaty  approp.  there  was  an  un- 
expended surplus  of  $156,651,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  this  for  the 

1883.  Gen.  Pope  deems  the  Mormons  dangerous,  and  says  there  is  no 
doabt  they  incite  the  Ind.  to  hostility.  No.  of  sheep  said  to  be  900,000. 
Native  work  in  jewelry  described  in  McUihewa*  Navajo  SilvcrsmUhs.  Wa^h., 
1883,  foL,  p.  171--8.     Some  troubles  by  roaming  banda. 

1884.  Keserv.  extended  westward  to  lon^.  1 1 T  30^,  and  consolidated  later 
With  the  Moqui  reserv. ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  was  made  the  S.  Juan 
and  Colorado  rivers;  but  46,000  acres  were  thus  cut  off  in  N.  Mex.,  leaving 
the  area  8,159,360  acres.  Estim.  pop.  17,000;  15,000  acres  of  landcultiv.; 
^fopB  220,000  bush,  corn  and  21,000  bush,  wheat;  35,000  horses  and  1,000,000 
■beep;  60  men  induced  to  build  houses;  25  able  to  read. 
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venience  of  grazing;  and  tbeir  habit  of  burning  every 
house  in  which  a  person  had  died,  preventing  the 
wealthy  Indians  from  building  permanent  homea 
Except  in  the  partial  adoption  of  the  white  man's 
dress,  there  was  no  modification  of  their  old  customs. 
Toward  their  civilization  no  progress  whatever  was 
made.  A  school  was  in  existence  much  of  the  time, 
but  the  attendance  was  very  small,  the  tribe  not  com- 
pelling attendance,  as  promised  in  the  treaty,  and  the 
government  not  fulfilling  its  treaty  obligation  to  build 
school-houses  and  furnish  teachers.  The  old  buildings 
at  Fort  Defiance  were  always  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  agency  was  so  near  the  reservation  lines 
that  outside  whiskey-traders  were  given  too  great 
facilities.  The  reservation  was  several  times  extended, 
until  it  covered  an  area,  for  the  most  part  sterile,  of . 
over  eight  million  acres.  The  railroad  along  their 
southern  border  brought  both  good  and  evil  to  this 
people.  The  Navajos  still  live,  in  the  old  way,  where 
they  have  lived  for  centuries;  and  while  their  pros- 
perity in  some  respects  has  been  remarkable,  it  is  to 
be  noted  tliat  all  is  due  to  their  own  oric^inal  and 
inherent  qualities,  and  notliing  to  their  contact  with  a 
superior  race.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  prospects  for  the 
future  are  not  encouraging. 

The  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
eastern  plains  were  somewhat  troublesome  in  1864-6, 
and  several  expeditions  under  Carson,  McCleave,  and 
others  were  sent  against  them  from  Fort  Bascom  as  a 
base  by  General  Carleton;  but  later,  so  far  as  New 
Mexico  was  concerned,  there  were  no  hostilities,  though 
complaints  of  trading  in  stolen  goods  occasionally 
appear.  ^^ 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches,  from  750  to  950  in  number, 

^^ Carleton' 8  Corrcjcp.f  268-9;  Carson^  Papeis,  MS.;  Hayes  Scraps,  Angeles, 
viii.  443;  Ariz.,  i.  274;  S.  CaL,  WUmintjtony  59.  Carson  had  a  fight  in  Nov. 
'64,  aii<l  in  May  '65  was  ordered  to  eatab.  a  post  at  Cedar  Bluffs  or  Cold 
Spring  to  protect  the  Cimarron  route.  An  agency  at  Ft  Baacom  was  pro- 
posed in  '6(),  and  all  trading  licenses  were  revoked.  Some  complaints  in 
iO-1. 
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and  the  three  bands  of  Utes,  numbering  from  1,500  to 
1,800,  continued  to  live  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  under  consideration  in  the  northern  portions 
of  the  territory,  with  agencies  at  Cimarron,  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Abiquiii,  or  finally  at  Tierra 
Amarilla,  in  the  west.  I  append  lists  of  agents  suc- 
cessively in  charge  at  the  two  agencies.^*  what  has 
been  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  Indians  requires  no  modi- 
fication or  supplement  here.  They  were  always 
nominally  at  peace,  though  committing  many  petty 
thefts,  and  accused  of  many  depredations  of  which 
they  were  probably  not  guilty;  they  were  worthless, 
drunken  vagabonds,  especially  the  Jicarillas,  visiting 
the  agencies  only  to  receive  their  annual  allowance  of 
goods,  and  spending  their  time  in  hanging  about  the 
settlements,  where  they  were  a  great  nuisance,  or — 
especially  the  Utes — in  hunting  expeditions ;  and  they 
were  always  averse  to  settlement,  work,  or  removal, 
preferring  and  claiming  the  right  to  roam  at  will,  and 
to  receive  libera]  annuities  on  condition  of  abstaining 
from  depredations. 

In  the  chronologic  record  of  Ute  and  Jicarilla  afiairs 
there  is  nothing  requiring  notice  except  the  eflEbrts  to 
effect  their  removal  and  final  settlement.  There  was 
no  improvement  in  their  condition,  and  no  effort  was 
made  to  improve  or  educate  them.     They  were  simply 

^Cimarron  agents,  Jicarillas  and  Mohuache  Utes:  Levi  J.  Keithly  1864-5 
(Ferd.  Maxwell  spec,  agent  in  '64),  Lorenzo  Labadi  1865-6,  Manuel  S.  Sala- 
lar  1866,  E.  B.  Dennison  1866-70.  W.  P.  WUson  1870,  Charles  F.  Roeclel 
1870-2.  The  agency  was  now  abolished,  but  the  Ind.  remained,  and  were  in 
charge  of  R.  H.  Longwell  1872-3,  Thos  A.  Dolan  1873-4,  Longwell  1874, 
Alex.  6.  Irvine  1874-5,  John  E.  Pyle  1875-6,  and  B.  M.  Thomas  (Pueblo 
tgent)  1876-83,  when  the  Ind.  were  finally  removed. 

Abiquiii  and  Tierra  Amarilla  agents.  Capote  and  Pa3niche  Utes,  also  some 
Jicarillas  at  times:  Head  or  Pfeiffer  (?)  1864-5,  Diego  Archuleta  1 865-7  (Manuel 
Garcia  spec  agent),  W.  F.  M.  Arny  1867-8,  James  C.  French  1868-9,  John 
Avers  18(39,  J.  B.  Hanson  1869-71  (Capt  A.  S.  B.  Keyes  also  named  in  '69), 
Jdm  S.  Armstrong  1871-2  (agency  transf.  from  Abiquid  to  Tierra  Amarilla), 
W.  a  Defreos  1872-3,  W.  D.  Crothers  1873-4  (C.  Robbins  and  F.  Salazar 
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Siven  a  small  annual  Bapph"  of  goods^  and  thus  in- 
need  to  keep  the  peaca  Their  homes  were  on  pri- 
Tate  lands,  and  it  was  mMLerstood  by  all  that  thej|r  most 
go  elsewhere.  Thejy  were  generally  uiwilling  to 
make  any  change;  wnen  they  were  &yorably  disposed 
the  government  fidled  to  act  promptly  until  the 
Indians  had  changed  their  mind,  or  perhaps  selected 
some  destination  that  had  never  been  nivored  by  them. 
The  Utes  at  Abiqnili  pretended  at  times  a  willingness 
to  settle  on  a  reservation  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  bat 
this  was  not  acceptable  to  the  government,  thooffh 
often  recommendea  by  agents.  It  was  deemed  desu> 
able  to  move  them  to  the  reservation  of  their  tribe  in 
Southern  Colorado;  and  in  1868  a  treaty  was  made 
to  that  effect;  but  the  Utes  refused  to  go,  alleginff 
that  the  treafy  had  been  fraudulent^  and  dissatisfied 
because  an  agency  site  had  not  been  chosen  on  Los 
Finos  Creek,  as  promised.  Their  view  of  the  matter 
was  sustained  by  many,  including  the  l^^lature.  In 
1872  the  acency  was  moved  from  Abiquiti  to  TierrB 
Amarilla,  tarther  north.  In  1873,  by  another  treaty, 
the  Utes  promised  to  go  to  Colorado  *  after  a  while;' 
but  again  became  disgusted  with  the  choice  of  an 
agency  site,  and  with  having  to  go  north  for  their 
goods  before  final  transfer.  By  several  acts  of  con- 
gress, however,  of  1877-8,  and  by  abolishing  the 
southern  agency,  they  were  finally  removed  to  the  Col- 
orado reservation  in  April  to  «luly  1878;  and  New 
Mexico  was  thus  rid  of  them. 

The  Jiearillas  it  was  at  first  desired  to  remove  to 
Bosque  Redondo,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  go  there, 
and  General  Carleton  was  unwilling  to  receive  them. 
In  1870  the  Maxwell  rancho  was  sold,  and  this  still 
further  complicated  matters,  as  the  Indians  had  sa 
idea  that  they  were  the  real  ownera  The  suspensicm 
of  annuities  m  1871,  a  measure  adopted  for  eroct  on 
the  Utes,  greatly  disgusted  the  Jiearillas,  In  I87S 
the  Cimarron  agency  was  n^min^lly  ^lyii|||J^^  andaa 
effort  was  made  to  move  ^-^  '^ 
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Stanton  or  Tularosa,  but  most  of  them  were  permitted 
to  go  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  though  rations  were  still 
distributed  in  the  east  In  1874  a  reservation  of  900 
square  miles  was  set  off  east  of  the  Navajo  reserve 
and  north  of  the  river ;  but  nothing  further  was  done 
toward  moving  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
willing,  though  refusing  to  go  south.  There  was  an 
act  of  1878  requiring  them,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Utes,  to  be  sent  to  Port  Stanton,  and  32  of  those  at 
Cimarron  went  there ;  but  the  rest  refused,  and  on  the 
suspension  of  supplies  committed  many  thefts.  In 
1880  they  desired  a  home  in  the  north;  five  chiefs 
visited  Washington;  the  act  of  1878  was  repealed; 
and  in  July  a  new  reservation  on  the  Rio  Navajo  was 
selected,  to  which  they  were  removed  in  December. 
Here  they  lived  until  1883,  when,  against  the  views  of 
the  military  authorities,  they  were  again  transferred 
to  Fort  Stanton,  where  they  have  smce  remained.*^ 
(On  April  13, 1887,  the  day  that  this  page  goes  into 
type,  the  newspapers  announce  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
tamed  to  the  northern  reservation.) 

A  list  of  agents  in  charge  of  the  pueblos  is  given 
in  a  note,^«  to  which  is  added  a  brief  chronologic 

"In  a  recent  article  in  the  Century  (1887),  it  ia  stated  that  100  Jicarillas 
have  left  the  reserv.  and  bought  lands  north  of  Sta  Fe,  paying  in  horses,  and 
founding  a  colony.  Besides  the  annual  Ind.  Aff,  Repts,  see  U,  8,  Choi  Doc,, 
4l8t  cong.  2d  sees.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  97;  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  130; 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  138;  45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  S^  Doc.  8, 21;  J\r.  ifea:.,  Lawn, 
1309^70,  i^pen.  6-10;  Id.,  1870-2,  p.  68-9;  Dead  Men  9  Gulch,  MS.,  4;  Dix- 
mCs  White  Conquest,  I  215,  etc.;  Sac.  Rescue,  June  13,  1872; 

>*  Pueblo  agents:  John  Ward  1864-8  (Toribio  Romero  also  in  '66),  Charle* 
L.  Cooper  1869-71  (Geo.  K  Ford  spec  agent  in  '69),  W.  F.  M.  Amy  1871-2, 
John  O.  Cole  1872-3,  Ed.  C.  Lewis  187^-4,  K  M.  Thomas  1874-83,  Pedro 
Sanches  1883-4. 

1864.  Pueblo  grants  patented,  all  but  two,  amounting  to  687  sq.  miles. 
Ketroffrade  in  education  since  '46.  In  10  years  but  one  charse  of  theft  against 
»  Pueblo  Ind.  in  1st  district,  embracing  half  of  the  pueblos.  Pop.  7,066. 
Ctrants  of  16  towns  cover  434,864  acres. 

1865.  Crops  larsely  lost  by  flood  and  grasshoppers.  All  the  grants  but 
IhoM  of  Ijunina  ana  Acoma  patented. 

1866.  oapt  urges  that  the  sale  of  liquor  be  prohibited;  also  sales  of  lands, 
IMi  silssbsmg  annulled;  and  that  suits  against  Ind.  be  brought  only  in  U.  S. 

vte.    Nona  of  ths  younffer  Ind.  can  read  or  write,  nor  do  they  learn  to 

ik  ftPMikh  or  IBnglish  ■     Cstholio  dforts  for  schools  meet  no  encouragement 

-  VM.  sr  Mrt    Gov.  says  j»op.  is  7,066,  families  1,2^  children  2,064; 

iBd  vrilt,   1867.    Dedsioa  of  Justice  ^ongh  that  tho  Ind. 
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Bammaiy  of  their  record  for  these  years,  as  drawn  from 
agents'  reports  and  other  souroes.     Their  number  was 


1868.  Ind.  oonipirin  tiisl  to  mndi  is  dont  for  otlMra  and  notiiiiig  for 
fhem.  Ho  rendanl  priMi  asoepk  at  8.  Jwui  and  Iileta.  Boom  oncroMh- 
meni  on  Ind.  Unda:  aod  ■oom  damage  by  flooda.  Report  m  laTor  of  Ste  Ana 
landdaim.  IT.  A  ^i^ 2>oe.,  40«h eoog.  9d aoaa.,  H.  Repk TOL 

1869.  Lid.  nmbh  iiMwaed  on  under  the  eitiBnaahip  oeririon  ol  V7t  anliM* 
qoently  oonfirmed  by  Gbiaf  Jnatioe  Watta;  oaie  oamed  to  U.  S.  anp.  ooort; 
agenta  oppose  the  deoUoo,  and  Ind.  do  not  wiih  to  be 


1870.    Approp.  of  t^W^  and  aoma  iimleinanti  jiafaib.    Some  Ltd.  da- 

fldiiaran. 


elined  tibem  beoaoae  tbere  ware  not  enoo^  ior  aU.    The  gor.'a  oMaaage  oon 
taina  atatiatioa. 

1871.  Approp.  of  95^000.  Amy'a  report  oontaana  fall  atatiafcloiyaafQllowa: 
Ind.  pop.  7,diO^  white  pop.  on  poeUo  ^ranta  6»M3;  able  to  read  and  write 
67;  teadien  IS  (bat  really  no  aohoola  m  actaal  operatioa).  ZmMi  ia  not  hi- 
daded  in  the  report  Zofii  and  Sta  Ana  had  no  granta  of  land;  while  thoee 
of  Lagana  and  Aooma  ware  not  aonreyed.  Aa  to  the  white  reaidenta^  the 
Ind.  ware  generally  willia|(  tokt  old  aetUan  renniny  and  A.  appoaea  their 
removal*  Imt  woald  prohibit  farther  aalea  and  require  eaoh  aetUw  to  prove  6 
yean'  reaidenoe,  no  fiHnily  to  have  over  160  acrea.  'Set  tiiara  were  many 
diapatea  aboat  land  and  water,  and  many  ooaq^hdnti  of  iflagal  trade  and 
treapam.  Pop.  by  poebloeaafoUowa:  Aooma  844^01*  121,  0«£tt9iS^  Ueta 
768,  Jemee  344,  Lmnaff27,  Kamb4  78^  Paooe  35  (living  at  Jemaak  Vieaii  127, 
Paraaqae  32,  S.  VUipe482;  &  Ildefonao  166.  &  Joan,  SandSa  186^  Sta  Ana 
1»<90^  Sta  CUra  189,  Sto  Boo^Bgo  735,  Taoa  397,  Teniqoe  98. 

187SL  Pop.  7,688.  Some  oontroverey  on  relig.  matteia.  Cttiaamhip 
qaestion  still  pending.  Ind.  have  eerved  on  jnrieo.  All  teacliota  not  able  to 
teach  Elnglish  discluuged;  5  or  6  schooli  doing  fairly  welL  Amv  went  eait 
and  made  arranffomente  for  teachers  for  14  paebloa,  paid  half  by  govt  and 
half  by  religious  uotlies. 

1873.  Failure  of  crops.  No  dmnkenness.  No  justice  in  Mex.  coorts. 
Confirmation  of  the  citisenship  decirion  by  U.  S.  su^.  conrt  feared,  as  it 
would  deprive  the  Ind.  of  all  protection.  Priests  hmder  all  educational 
efforts,  not  favoring  instruction  in  English. 

1874.  Crops  good.  8  schools  with  298  pupils  (or  6  with  170).  OppoeitioiL 
to  educ.  decreasing.  1875.  7  schools,  139  pupils.  Women's  indnstrial 
school  at  CochitL  Some  pueblos  need  more  land.  1876.  Preabyterian  mis* 
sion  at  Laffuna  nnder  Rev.  Menanl  and  wife. 

1877.  Numbers  slowly  decreasing  (?).  Six  schools,  155  pnpila;  attendance 
irregular.  Mission  at  Laguna  has  50  pnpils  and  a  printin^-preea.  Bad  cropa 
Land  set  apart  for  Zufli.  Jemes  in  the  courts  succeeded  in  ejeetinff  aettlert. 
B«)un<lary  troubles  between  Acoma  and  Laguna,  caused  by  intenerence  ef 
settlers. 

1878.  Good  progress  in  schools.  School  at  Jemes  opened  and  doing  weO. 
Zufti  school  under  Rev.  H.  K.  Palmer  and  wife  opened,  but  had  to  becloeed. 
Llewellin  Harris,  Mormon  missionanr,  claims  to  have  cured  many  of  amall-poXf 
exciting  jealousv  of  the  presb.  at  Zufli.  Near  Z.  was  a  Mormon  aettlemeni 
of  Savoya  (Sevilla  or  Cebolla).  Spencer's  Lahore  in  the  Ftneyonfl,  61-4. 

1879.  Zufii  school  under  Rov.  T.  F.  Ealy,  M.  D.,  44  aeholara,  many  of 
whom  died  of  small-pox.  20-30,000  sheep.  Pop.  9,013.  Sehool  at  Jeraei 
under  Dr  Shields  and  2  yonng  women  from  Pa. 

1880.  The  railroads  cut  several  pueblo  grants,  oaoaing  nmdi  troaUt 
about  right  of  way.  Schools  at  Jjignna,  Znfti,  and  Jemea  proaperona.  10 
children,  half  from  Zufti,  sent  to  Curlisle,  Pa,  for  edneatian.  A  witdi  exe- 
cuted at  Zufti. 

1881.  Exact  census  9,060.  School  at  Znfii,  &  A.  Bantlay  and  Miaa  Has- 
maker;  at  Lapma  Rev.  Menanl  and  Miaa  Parry;  at  Jeniaa  J.  M.  ShiaUi 
and  Miss  Hama;  average  atteadanoa  at  tha  8  aeboola  81.  In  Jan.  a  boardim 
and  indnatrial achool  npiid  at  Albiywgqpaa by  preA,,  40 pnpila>    lOaMii 
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given  as  from  7,000  to  9,000 ;  but  in  the  earlier  estimates 
and  counts  the  Zunis  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  and 
the  real  number  may  be  regarded  as  having  increased 
from  about  8,500  to  somewhat  over  9,000.  They 
are  still  the  same  peaceable  and  inoflFensive,  industrious, 
simple,  credulous,  and  superstitious  people  that  they 
have  always  been.  In  their  character  and  primitive 
manner  of  life  there  has  been  no  essential  change. 
They  were  neglected  during  this  later  period  by  the 
priests,  and  the  work  of  protestant  missionaries  has 
but  slightly  affected  them;  though  at  Laguna  a  body 
of  so-called  protestants  became  strong  enough  to  en- 
gage in  certain  controversies.  Except  in  paying  an 
agent's  salary,  appropriating  $10,000  in  1871-2  for 
implements,  and  paying  a  part  of  teachers'  wages,  the 
government  did  nothing  for  them,  and  they  have 
given  the  military  and  civil  authorities  no  trouble. 
Their  land  grants  were  patented  and  surveyed,  though 
a  few  boundary  disputes  occurred  later,  and  the  Indians 
have  been  often  imposed  upon  by  trespassing  settlers. 
For  some  seven  or  eight  years  from  1867  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  that  the  Pueblos  were  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  caused  much  trouble, 
because,  while  they  did  not  desire  these  privileges,  a 
way  was  opened  to  great  wrong  to  them  in  suits  with 
settlers  tried  before  local  courts.  I  have  not  found 
the  final  decision,  if  there  was  one,  by  the  United 
States  courts;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  com- 

children  sent  to  Pa.  Map  showing  location  of  pueblo  grants,  in  U.  3,  Ount 
J>0Cf  47th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  U.  Mis.  Doc.,  xx.,  319. 

1882.  Trouble  with  R.  R.  at  Sto  Domingo,  the  Ind.  refusins  right  of 
way  and  land  for  station.  Schools  somewhat  prosperous,  though  the  priests 
work  against  them,  and  Ind.  do  not  wish  the  children  to  be  anything  but 
Ind.  City  of  Alburquerque  gave  65  acres  of  land  for  the  school  under  J.  S. 
Sheajper,  and  later  R.  W.  D.  firyan.  A  reader  printed  in  Laguna  language. 
18  children  at  Carlisle,  Pa,  school  when  5  Ind.  went  to  visit  wem,  ana  were 
much  Dleaaed. 

1883-4.  Good  progress  under  Agent  Sanchez,  but  the  leasing  of  lands  by 
Ind.  MM  at  Acoma  is  ba^  On  the  Alburqueraue  school,  which  had  as  high  as 
114  papils  of  different  tribes  besides  the  pueblos,  see  N,  Mex,  Imlian  School, 
A  collection  of  printed  sheets,  from  newspapers,  etc.;  also  .Aryans  Alhur- 
mergme  ImL  School,  MS.  I  might  add  many  references  to  descriptive  matter 
fin  ^im  Faeblo  maimers  and  customs,  lan^age,  ori^,  traditions,  and  early 
k|  \mk  tiiCM  havo  properly  no  place  m  connection  with  my  present  8ul>- 
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plaiut  since  1875.  In  education,  from  about  1873, 
earnest  eflforts  were  made  by  the  presbyterians,  aided 
by  the  government;  and  schools  were  established  at 
several  pueblos  with  considerable  success,  especially 
at  Laguna,  Zufii,  and  Jemes.  Some  20  children  were 
also  sent  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  taught;  and 
in  1881  an  Indian  boarding-school  was  founded  at 
Alburquerque,  where  in  later  years  over  100  pupils 
from  all  the  tribes  were  gathered ;  and  at  latest  ac- 
counts the  results  were  most  encouraging.  This  is 
almost  the  only  ray  of  light  penetrating  the  blackness 
of  prospective  Indian  affairs  m  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  Apaches,  the  Mescaleros  are  the  only  band 
besides  the  Jicarillas  whose  annals  can  be  presented 
separately.  I  append  a  list  of  their  agents,  and  a 
chronologic  r^sum^.^*     The  Mescaleros  were  in  many 

^•Mescalero  agents:  Lorenzo  Labadi  1864-9  (though  at  tunes  there  wu 
practically  no  agent),  A.  G.  Henuisee  1869-71,  A.  J.  Curtis  1871-3,  S.  B. 
Bushnell  1873-4,  W.  D.  Crothers  1874-6,  F.  C.  Godfroy  1876-9,  S.  A.  Rus- 
sell 1879-81,  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn  1881-4. 

1864.  At  Bosque  Reiiondo  much  dissatisfied  with  the  presence  of  the  Ka- 
vajos,  of  whom  they  killed  64  in  two  fights.  Behaved  well  in  other  respects, 
selling  $4,000  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  lost  most  of  their  com  crop. 
Pop.  427. 

186:).  Pop.  472.  No  change.  1866.  Did  well  until  Nov.  3<l,  when  all  bat 
9  left  the  reserv.  on  account  of  troubles  with  the  Navajos,  going  more  or  leaa 
on  the  war-path.  The  agent  was  accused  of  stealing  cattle,  or  at  least  of  ir- 
regularities ill  trading,  and  was  sent  oflf  by  Gen.  Carleton.    1867.    No  change. 

1808.  Agency  nominally  at  Agua  Necra,  but  the  Ind.,  525  strong,  never 
visited  it,  and  continued  their  depred.  No  approp.  for  several  years.  They 
would  probably  accept  a  reserv.  at  Ft  Stanton,  but  never  at  the  Bosque. 

1869.  No  change.  Ind.  not  seen  except  by  Lieut.  Stanwood  on  a  scout 
Agency  at  Ft  Stanton,  where  a  reserv.  with  600  acres  of  good  land  seems  to 
have  been  set  off  (probably  the  mil.  reserve).  1870.  No  change,  except  that 
the  Mescalero  ana  southern  agencies  are  said  to  have  been  consolidated  in 
July. 

1871.  Agent  Curtis  found  27  Ind.  on  the  reserv.  and  soon  had  325,  ex- 
pecting the  rest  of  the  760.     Prospects  good  if  means  are  supplied. 

1872.  Mescal,  over  800  and  other  Apaches  over  1,000  at  Ft  Stanton.  Prom- 
ises not  kept  by  Rovt.  Great  need  of  clothing  and  of  mil.  protection,  as  the 
Navajos  have  maae  some  raids  (?).  Whiskey  causes  much  trouble.  Reserv.  to 
be  chosen  this  winter.  Legisl.  recommends  a  reserv.  s.  E.  of  the  fort.  300 
Apaches  from  Tularosa  came  in,  but  the  Mescal,  were  opposed  to  their  remain* 
ing. 

1873.  Reserv.  set  off,  but  not  surveyed.  Ind.  roving  and  committing  many 
depred.  In  Sept.  all  but  200  ran  away  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  certain 
Ind.  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  stolen  property.  Traders  too  inflnential, 
but  Bushnell  attempted  reforms. 

1874.  Reserv.  of  675  sq.  m.  by  order  of  Feb.  29,  73,  and  Feb.  2,  71 
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respects  similar  to  the  Jicarillas.  They  sometimes, 
however,  engaged  in  farming,  and  they  also  at  times 
joined  the  other  Apache  bands  in  their  raids.  Their 
number  was  between  600  and  800.  About  400  were, 
gathered  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  until  November 
1866,  when,  on  account  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Na- 

From  900  to  700  on  or  near  the  reaerv.;  disposed  to  roam,  but  few  depred. 
Not  much  agric.  land,  and  no  disposition  to  ensage  in  farming. 

1875.  lud.  accused  of  depred.  and  attacked  by  settlers  in  Jan.  They  ran 
away  and  were  a^[ain  attacked  and  a  few  killed.  They  were  brought  baick  in 
a  stanrinff  condition.  Inspector  McNulta  reported  tliat  the  Ind.  were  not  to 
Uame.     A  school-house  readv. 

1876.  Reserv.  extended  by  order  of  Oct.,  but  not  yet  suitable.  Whiskey 
and  the  proximity  of  2  Mex.  settlements  do  much  harm.  Ind.  work  well; 
have  597  horses  and  122  mules.  Some  feuds  with  Hot  Spring  Ind.  MesoaL 
can  be  made  self-supporting  in  3  years;  they  have  been  grossly  misrepre" 
sented 

1877.  Reserv.  unfit;  agency  or  settlers  must  be  removed.  No  buildinn. 
Affent  has  selected  a  site  at  Elk  Spring,  15  m.  east.  Ind.  behave  welL 
Would  do  better  in  stock-ndsing  than  agric.     Work  interrupted  by  small- 

S)X.     Reserv.  raided  by  Texans  in  July,  and  13  horses  driven  off.     Much 
egal  traffic.     On  account  of  disorders,  agent  will  have  to  remove  his  fam- 

ay. 

1878.  Settlers  of  two  factions  engaged  in  murderous  warfare.  Ind.  much 
alarmed.  Two  bands  have  quit  the  reserv.  Asency  must  be  moved  from  the 
main  road,  and  out  of  the  way  of  Amer,  and  Mexicans.  School  doing  well, 
considering  circumstances. 

1879.  Very  little  planting  and  only  600  acres  fit  for  cultivation.  Ind.  kill 
their  horses  to  eat  at  feasts.  No  school;  no  proper  buildines.  Victorio  and 
his  band  came  in  from  S.  G4rlos,  Arix.  Gen.  Pope  thinks  the  Mescaleros  do 
no  more  harm  than  other  reserv.  Ind.,  but  stiU  the  reserv.  is  useless,  and 
serves  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  Ind.  troubles,  real  and  imaginary. 

1880.  Victono  left  the  reserv.  soon  after  the  last  report,  and  induced  over 
200  Mescaleros  to  join  him  in  his  depredations.  In  April  the  rest  were 
alarmed  by  the  commg  of  troops,  and  an  attempt  to  disarm  them,  by  Qen. 
Pope's  orders — ^the  agent  blaming  Col  Hatch — caused  an  affray  in  which  sev- 
eral were  killed.  Before  this  it  had  been  proposed  to  move  the  MescaL  to 
Hot  Spring. 

1881.  All  in  confusion;  contradictory  reports.  Lincoln  co.,  '  under  con* 
trol  of  thieves  and  cutthroats,'  is  no  place  for  the  Ind.,  who  shpuld  be  moved 
north,  which  Gen.  Pope  also  urges,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  hostile  and  peaoefuL  A^^ency  40  m.  s.  w.  of  the  fort;  reserv.  30  by  36 
miles,  the  'garden  spot  of  N.  Mex.'  Ind.  quiet;  marked  improvement (!); 
school  only  moderately  prosperous;  Ind.  falsely  accused  of  taking  part  in 
raids. 

1882.  The  agencies  of  Mescal,  and  Jicarillas  had  been  consolidated  with 
intention  of  movmg  Mescal,  to  north;  but  Inspector  Howard  decided  to  let 
them  remain,  but  to  give  up  certain  lands  to  miners,  etc ;  hence  the  change 
in  reserv.  Ind.  doing  fairly  well;  85  acres  cultivated;  Ind.  police  of  20  suc- 
eessful  in  preventing  thefts  and  arresting  renegades.  The^  arrested  emis- 
mries  from  Hot  Spring,  and  saved  the  agent's  li^  in  a  fight  in  which  several 
Ind.  were  killed.  Dav-school  well  attended,  and  some  children  sent  to  Al- 
burquerqne,  but  Apache  mothers  will  not  part  with  their  girls.  The  chan^ 
of  reserv.  at  petition  of  the  leeisl.  restored  five  townshios  to  public  domam 
in  favor  of  the  Nogal  mining  custrict,  and  disposed  of  all  private  claims  but 
JfTDj  lad*  oooMnted  to  the  chaoge. 
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vajos,  they  left  the  reservation,  and  became  roving 
and  hostile.  In  1871  over  300  were  reunited  at  Fort 
Stanton,  and  the  number  increased  to  about  800  in 
1872.  Here  a  reservation  was  set  off  in  1873-4,  and 
the  Indians  were  kept  under  control  more  or  less,  and 
a  little  progress  was  made  in  farming  and  educ^rtion ; 
though  there  were  almost  continuous  feuds  with  set- 
tlers, miners,  and  other  Indian  bands.  The  reserva- 
tion boundaries  were  several  times  changed.  In 
1879-81  many  of  the  Mescaleros  joined  the  southern 
Apaches  in  their  raids ;  and  many  serious  complications 
resulted,  it  being  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  guilty  and  innocent,  and  there  arising 
many  controversies  between  the  agents  and  the  mili- 
tary on  these  points.  The  location  of  the  reservation 
so  near  the  frontier,  where  the  Indians  were  exposed 
to  the  raids  and  solicitations  of  the  renegade  bands, 
was  most  unfortunate,  and  a  change  was  often  urged, 
but  never  effected.  From  1882  there  was  a  slight  re- 
newal of  good  conduct  and  comparative  progress ;  in 
1883  the  Jicarillas  were  brought  to  this  reservation; 
and  from  that  time  neither  band  has  caused  any 
serious  trouble. 

The  southern  Apaches  of  New  Mexico,  exclusive  of 
the  Mescaleros,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Mimbrefios 
and  Mo^ollones — toofether  known  as  the  Gilenos — but 
including  at  times  a  portion  of  the  Arizona  Chirica- 
huas,  numbered  from  1,500  to  1,800.  Their  annals  are 
much  less  definite  than  those  of  other  tribes,  as  they 
were  generally  more  or  less  beyond  the  control  of 
agents,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  time  in  Arizona  and 
Mexico.  The  list  of  agents  and  a  summary  of  annals 
are  appended.^     In  1864-9  these  bands  were  gener- 

«» Southern  Apache  agents:  John  Ayrea  1868-9  (at  Sta  Y6),  Charles  E 
Drew  18()9  70  (at  Ft  McRae),  A.  G.  Hennisee  1870-1  (at  Ft  Craig),  O.  F. 
Piper  1871-3  (Ayres  in  charge  72),  B.  M.  Thomas  1873-4,  John  M.  Shaw 
1874-G,  James  Davis  1876-7.  Ind.  nominally  removed  to  S.  Cirlos,  Ariz.,  in 
1877. 

1864.  Gen.  Carlcton's  mil.  operations  extending  through  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing yeara.     1865.     Interview  of  Gen.  Davis  with  Victorio,  Nane,  etc.,  at 
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ally  hostile,  but  were  hard  pressed  by  the  troops. 
Depredations  were  constant,  but  the  loss  of  life  was 

the  copjper  mines,  and  eflforts  to  induce  the  Apaches  to  go  to  Bosque  Redondo. 
1  he  chiefs  gave  some  encouragement;  but  depred.  continued.  Garleton  de- 
clined to  permit  Supt  Steck  to  go  for  a  talk  with  the  Mimbres,  who  must 
surrender  without  conditions. 

1866.  Intention  to  make  a  campaign  aaainst  the  Mimbres  and  estab.  a 
post.  A  Gila  reserv.  spoken  of,  but  no  Ind.  on  it.  1867.  No  change,  but 
continued  hostilities.     1868.     Agency  d.t  Limitar;  constant  depredations. 

1869.  Ind.  thought  to  be  tiring  of  war.  Chiefs  interviewed  by  Agent 
Drew  and  willinff  to  so  on  a  reserv.  at  Hot  Spring,  which  is  recommended. 
1870.  Over  500  Mimbres  and  Mogollones,  with  a  few  Mescaleros,  being  fed  at 
Caflada  Alamosa.  Gen.  Pope  has  no  hope  of  estab.  the  Apaches  on  a  reserv., 
but  a^ent  thinks  differently.  Affency  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Mesca- 
leros 1 1  July >  but  there  is  no  further  trace  of  this  change. 

1871.  From  1,200  to  1,900  Ind.  at  Cafiada  Alamosa,  who,  however,  ran  ofif 
when  Colyer*s  escort  appeared.  Cochise  and  his  Chiricahuas  submitted  this 
year,  and  came  in  to  the  Cafiada.  Colyer,  the  peace  com.,  decided  to  fix  the 
reserv.  farther  north-west,  at  Tularosa,  because  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
Cafiada  for  agric,  and  the  proximity  and  opposition  of  the  settlers,  who  at  a 
public  meeting  complained  of  thefts  of  cattle  and  crops,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  use  forcible  measures. 

1872.  About  450  Ind.  removed  in  April,  much  against  their  wishes,  to  the 
new  reserv.  at  Tularosa.  The  rest,  including  Cochise's  band,  had  run  away 
to  avoid  removaL  About  1,000  went  for  a  time  to  the  Mescalero  reserv.,  and 
many  resumed  their  raids. 

1873.  From  600  to  700  on  the  reserv.  very  discontented;  depred.  frequent. 
The  efforts  of  Maj.  Price  to  enforce  the  return  of  stolen  cattle  caused  all  to 
run  off,  but  700  were  causht  and  brought  back. 

1874.  Ind.  transferred,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cafiada,  and  a  new  reserv.  of  750  sq.  m.  set  off  at  the  Ojo  Caliente,  or  Hot 
Spring,  where  they  behaved  better,  and  even  worked  a  little.  Cochise  died 
this  year,  and  a  Chiricahua  reserv.  was  estab.  in  3.  x.  Arizona. 

1875.  Apaches  ^uiet;  1,700  on  the  Hot  Spring  reserv.,  receiving  their 
rations  and  committing  no  depred.  A  little  farming.  Whiskey  causes  some 
trouble.     Settlers  ejected,  ana  new  buildings  being  erected. 

1 876.  General  peace  and  a  little  progress.  A  slight  trouble  in  April  was 
promptly  quelled  by  militarv.  About  ^0  Chiricahuas  came  to  Hot  Spijng, 
when  their  reservation  was  broken  up,  a  part  of  the  tribe  being  removed  to 
S.  Carlos,  and  the  rest  going  on  the  war-path. 

1877.  Ind.  ace.  to  agent 'idle,  dissolute,  and  drunken,'  vet  some  encour- 
aging results  in  agric.  Uen.  Pope  pronounces  them  '  squalid,  idle  vagabonds, 
utterlv  worthless  and  hopeless. '  In  April-May  450  oi  the  Hot  Spring  Ind. 
were  forcibly  transferred  to  S.  Cirlos  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  concen- 
tration, the  rest  running  off  before  the  removal,  the  450  soon  escaping  from 
S.  Carlos,  and  all  resuming  their  raids.  There  were  many  fights,  Victorio  be- 
ing in  command  of  the  hostiles.  About  200  surrendered  in  Oct.,  and  were 
returned  to  Hot  Spring,  but  part  of  them  ran  off  again.  A  party  also  came 
in  to  the  Mescalero  reeerv. 

1878.  Victorio  in  Feb.  surrendered,  but  on  the  attempt  to  remove  them 
from  Hot  Spring  ran  away  again.  In  June  they  came  in  voluntarily  to  the 
Mescal,  reserv.,  and  it  was  decided  to  let  them  remain;  but  were  frightened 
off  by  the  coming  of  county  officials,  the  chiefs  being  under  indictment  for 
murder,  and  fearing  arrest.  After  a  destructive  raid  they  were  driven  into 
Mexico. 

1879-80.  Congress  decided  against  a  proposition  to  move  the  Apaches  to 
ik»  Ind.  territory.  Down  to  Sept.  1879,  ace.  to  Qen.  Pope's  report,  there 
wwre  no  very  senoiiB  troubles,  though  petty  depred.  never  ceased;  but  then 
^n*tocio  wito  60  Ind.  came  from  Mex.,  and  attacked  the  herders  at  Ojo  Cali- 
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di^hi.  Then  in  1870-1  about  1,800  of  the  savagesr 
tinng  somewhat  of  war,  were  fed  at  Caflada  Alamoea, 
in  the  region  of  Fort  Cnkt.  By  Vincent  Colyer  a 
reservation  was  selected  at  ^Dilarosa,  where  about  500 
-the  rest  goinff  on  the  war-path — ^were  transferred 


against  their  will,  and  lived  in  discontent  and  trouble 
daring  1872-3.  In  1874  they  were  returned  to  near 
their  former  home,  and  a  reservation  was  set  off  at 
Qjo  Caliente,  and  here  they  lived  in  comparative  Qj^iet, 
tiiough  without  any  r^  progress  until  1877.  Then 
the  unwise  concentration  policy  caused  the  Hot  Spring 
reservation  to  be  broken  up,  and  450  of  the  Apaches 
were  forcibly  removed  to  San  C^los  in  Arizona. 
From  this  time  until  1882  southern  New  Mexico  was 
for  the  most  part  a  bloody  battle-ground.  The  suc- 
cessive outbreaks  and  raid9  of  Yictorio,  Nan^,  Liooo, 
Chato,  GrenSnimo,  and  others  are  mentioned  in  my 
note,  and  more  detuls  are  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Indian  affisiirs  in  Arizona.  Since  1882,  thoy^h  the 
rcDegades  from  Arizona  have  several  times  raided  the 
frontier  district,  there  has  been  comparative  peace. 
The  management  of  tlie  southern  Apaches  has  been 
a  difBcult  problem;  but  the  Indian  department  has 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  disasters  of  the  last  decade, 
since  most  of  these  may  be  traced  to  unwise  removals 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  in  disregard  of 

ente,  killing  several  and  drivinff  off  46  horaea.  He  was  joined  by  100  from 
Mex.  and  by  a  large  party  of  Meeoaleroa,  and  a  bitter  warfare  ensued.  Col 
Hatch  took  command  and  killed  about  100  Ind.,  driving  Victorio  into  Mex. 
Hitherto  the  scattered  Mex.  herders  in  southern  N.  Mex.  had  been  spared  by 
the  Chiricahuas,  to  whom  they  rendered  much  aid;  but  now  their  Meecalero 
and  Comanche  allies  spared  nobody,  and  from  70  to  100  settlers  were  killed. 
Victorio  twice  recrossed  the  frontier  and  was  driven  back,  being  finally  killed 
in  Mexico.  The  newspapers  in  these  years  are  full  of  items  respecting  these 
raids.     A  volunteer  force  was  organind  by  the*  legxsL 

1881-2.  In  July  1881  and  April  1882  the  renegades,  now  under  Kan^, 
made  bloody  raids  across  the  border,  and  were  driven  back.  They  had  been 
largely  reinforced  by  the  Mesoaleros  and  by  Chiricahuas  from  S.  C^los,  under 
hoco.  The  Hot  Spring  reserv.  was  now  abolished,  and  all  Apaches  not  at  S. 
Cirlos  or  on  the  Ft  Stanton  reserv.  were  treated  as  hostiles.  In  1882  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  hostiles  could  be  pursued  across  th« 
line. 

1883-5.  No  troubles  except  with  the  renegades  from  Arizona  under  Gen(- 
nimo  and  Chato,  who  committed  many  atrocities  on  the  southern  border,  nota- 
bly the  killing  of  Judge  McComas  and  family  in  April  *83. 
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promises  made,  and  against  the  protests  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Of  the  Apaches,  only  the  remnants 
of  the  Jicarillas  and  Mescaleros  remain  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  these  under  control  on  their  reservation. 
Serious  outbreaks  are  probably  at  an  end.  The  prob- 
lem of  ultimate  improvement  remains  imsolved. 


CHAPTER   XXX, 

INDUSTRIES  AND  INSTTTUTIONa 

1864-1887. 

Mineral  Wealth  —  MnriNO  Notes  or  1864-79 — Great  Prospects  and 
Small  Results — Statistics  of  Production— The  Minino  Districts- 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Coal,  and  Iron  — The  'Boom'  from  1880- 
Authorities  —  RfeuMi  of  Developments  —  General  Results  and 
Prospects — Spanish  and  Mexican  Land  Grants — List  of  Claims- 
Public  Lands  and  Sxtrvets — Agriculture — Statistics— Suoht  Pro- 
gress— Stock-raising — Cattle  and  Sheep  —  Monopoly  and  Other 
Obstacles — Manufactures — Trade — Railroads — Telegraph  Lines- 
Stage  and  Mail  Routes — Bureau  of  Immigration — Schools — Pubu- 
cations  of  the  Jesuit  College — Newspapers — Church  Affairs. 

From  the  earliest  times  New  Mexico's  prospective 
mineral  wealth  has  been  recognized,  and  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  a  year,  perhaps  never  a  decade,  in 
which  a  few  mines  of  some  sort  have  not  been  w^orked. 
The  early  Spanish  workings,  never  successful  on  a 
large  scale,  have  left  traces  at  many  points;  but,  as 
elsewhere  fully  explained,  have  been  habitually  and 
grossly  overrated  in  modern  times.  Practically,  noth- 
ing but  prospecting  was  ever  done  by  the  Spaniards 
or  Mexicans,  and  very  little  more  by  the  Americans 
for  many  years  after  their  occupation  of  the  territory. 
Their  small  numbers,  isolation,  and  lack  of  capital,  the 
general  apathy  of  the  native  population,  the  heavy 
cost  of  transportation,  and  frequent  Indian  troubles, 
afford  sufficient  explanation  of  the  slight  progress 
made,  while  each  years  operations  furnished  addi- 
tional foundation  for  faith  in  ultimate  success. 

Such  work  as  had  been  previously  undertaken  was 
for  the  most  part  suspended,  on  account  of  the  con- 
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federate  invasion  of  1861-2  and  the  ensuing  Indian 
wars;  though  at  Finos  Altos,  in  the  south-west,  a 
nucleus  for  future  operations  still  remained ;  in  Santa 
F6  county  preparations  for  active  work  were  being 
pressed  forward  at  the  Old  and  New  Placers;  and 
each  year  the  natives  washed  out  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  the  wet  season  at  many  diflTerent  points. 
The  annals  of  New  Mexican  mining  in  1864-79  would 
consist  of  a  long  series  of  detached  items,  not  without 
interest  in  themselves,  but  entirely  too  bulky  for  pre- 
sentation here.  I  append  some  general  notes  and 
references.^     The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  has  been 

^See  K.  Mex.,  Ada,  1864  et  seq.,  as  per  resum^  already  given,  for  legiala- 
tive  action  on  mines,  including  the  incorporation  of  many  companies.  For 
mining  laws  of  the  territory  at  different  periods,  see  N,  Mex.,  Beviaed  Lawn, 
726-32;  Amis*  Hand-book  qf  Min.  Laws,  and  Ouide  to  N,  Mex,  Las  Vegas, 
n.  d.,  12mo,  35  p.;  Jiaynumd's  Silver  and  Oold  (1873),  p.  453-9;  Hand's  Guide  to 
Colorado,  85;  Avery's  Hand-book  qf  N.  Mex.,  95-7;  Jiand d:  MeNaVy's  Overland 
Otiide,  236-7;  N.  Mex.,  Business  Directory,  1882,  p.  185-97;  Bitch's  Blue-Book, 
127-8.  For  mining  information  in  the  successive  years,  see  the  annual 
reports  of  the  surveyor-gen.  of  N.  Mex.,  in  U.  8.  Land  OMcc  Beports,  1864 
ot  seq. ;  also  BaynunuTs  Beports  on  statistics  of  mines  and  mining,  1869  et 
seo 

1864.  K.  Mex,  Mtrnng  Comp,,  Preliminary  Beport,  K.  Y.,  1864,  8vo,  21  p. 
This  comp.  had  been  organized  in  '53,  and  mcorporated  in  '58,  to  work  l^e 
Old  Placer  mines,  having  purchased  the  Ortiz  grant.  This  pamphlet  contains 
bv-laws,  act  of  incorp.,  extracts  from  Gre^,  etc.,  and  corresp.  intended  to 
'boom' the  company  s  enterprise.  Operations  continued  for  several  years, 
with  no  very  great  success,  so  far  as  this  comp.  was  concerned.  Not  much 
done  anywhere  this  year,  on  account  of  the  Inoians. 

18G5.  Quartz-mill  being  bmlt  at  the  Ortiz  mine.  Furnaces  at  Las  Oruces 
at  work  on  ore  from  the  Organos  Mts;  2-300  miners  at  work  at  Finos  Altoe^ 
with  good  prospects.  Owen  {Biehard  B.)  and  B.  T.  Cox,  Beport  on  the  Mines 
qfN.  Mex, , .  .Published  by  John  8,  WaUs.  Wash.,  1865,  8vo,  59  p.  This  is  a 
report  of  a  geologist  and  chemist,  including  an  examination  of  several  mines; 
published  in  the  interests  of  some  comp.,  and  showing  everything  in  some- 
what bright  colors. 

1866.  Much  proepeotixiff  and  many  discov.,  including  the  Moreno  mines, 
Colfax  CO.  K.  Max.  Min.  Co.  at  work;  another  comp.  or^;anized  to  work  the 
mines  farther  south  in  same  district.  Little  progress  m  smelting  at  Las 
Cruces,  for  want  of  capitoL  Machinery  en  route  to  Pinos  Altos.  Gold  de- 
posited at  U.  S.  mint,  ^,155.  Gov.  Amv's  Mesaaije  treats  of  'mineral  re- 
sources,' indicating  that  nothing  much  is  being  done.  Copper  discov.  near 
Ft  Union.  MeUne's  £,000  Miles,  170-9,  has  a  chapter  on  mmes,  with  some- 
thing of  personal  observation.  Clifford's  Overland  Tales,  367-83,  has  a  chap- 
ter on  '  my  first  experience  in  N.  Mex.'  in  '66,  a  pleasing  sketch  of  life  at  Ft 
Bayard,  and  some  mformation  on  the  mines.  Sir  Morton  Peto's  Besourees, 
K.  Y.,  1866,  p.  170-1,  mentions  the  copper  mines  of  the  8.  w. 

1867.  Browne  and  Taylor's  Beport,  324  et  seq.,  contains  Com.  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor's report  on  K.  Mex.  mines,  cniefly  made  up  from  old  auth.,  and  Qoy, 
Amy's  message  of  '66.  It  is  also  found  in  Hunt  s  Merch,  Mag.,  Ivi.  208,  and 
Ooddard's  Where  to  Emigrate,  143.  Much  development  at  Pinos  Altos',  1,000 
mea  at  work;  600  lodes  within  6  miles;  15-stamp  mill    Gold  found  near 
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estimated  at  $125,000  to  $250,000  per  year  down  'to 
1868,  $500,000  annually  in  1869-74,  and  $400,000  in 

Tmm,  and  400  men  at  work.    Ore  at  Old  Placers  yielda  $27.     Many  diaoov. 
of  ailver,  bnt  no  work.     Fifty  ailrer  minea  in  the  Organoa  Mti. 

1868.  Moreno  mines  nrodnced  about  $200,000  in  placei  gold.  Some  in- 
form., especially  on  the  Ortix  mine,  in  the  gov.'s  message.  Tlie  S.  F.  news- 
papers of '68-9  have  many  items. 

1869.  Gold  product,  $500,000;  no  silver.  The  Moreno  mines  in  3  districts 
— Ute  Cr.,  Willow  Or.,  and  Elizabethtown— yielded  $200,000,  of  which 
$100,000  was  from  the  Aztec  mine.  Hydraulic  machinery  at  work  in  the 
gulches;  270  lodes  registered  at  Finos  Altos  and  Central  City;  product  from 
quartz,  $60-70,000.  Mills  at  Old  and  New  Placers  badly  managed;  chief 
mines,  the  Cunningham^  Ortiz,  and  Brahm.  Coal  being  mined  at  the  Placers. 
Ditch  projected  from  the  Pecos.  Gk>ld  and  silver  lodes  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
in  north.  Gk>ld-washing  near  Abiquitl.  Carson  lode  in  Manzano  Mts  very 
rich.  Lincoln  co.  mines,  gold  placers  and  quartz — Sierra  Blanca,  Carriza,  and 
Jicarilla — showing  well.  Recent  discov.  of  copper  and  silver  in  the  Magda- 
lena  Mts,  Socorro  co.  The  Organos  Mts  vield  80  per  cent  lead  and  $60  silver. 
Prof.  Hay  den,  U.  S,  OeoL  Survey,  1st,  3d  rept,  visited  and  described  several 
min.  districts,  and  has  much  to  say  on  coal  and  other  minerals. 

1870.  Chief  excitement  at  Ralston  (Shakespeare),  and  Ci^ega,  Grant  oa, 
where  the  silver  lodes  proved  rich  and  numerous.  Increased  production  of 
the  Moreno  mines,  the  Aztec  paying  $62,000  in  3  months.  In  Sta  ¥6  the  N. 
Mez.  Min.  Co.  had  suspended  operations.  Large  deposits  of  iron,  but  as  yet 
no  smelting.  On  anthracite  ana  otiier  coal  becw,  see  RaymontTs  Report;  and 
McFarlane^s  Coal  Begkma,  72-^;  8,  F.  Sdent^e  Press,  AprU  29,  1871.  mmn% 
stat.,  in  U.  S.  Cetuus  ReporU,  9th,  Indusmes.  Items  and  corresp.  on  the 
Burro  mines,  or  Virginia  dist  (Ralston),  in  Hayes'  Scraps,  Mimng,  iiL  206-9, 
212-14,  217-26. 

1871.  Increased  yield  from  Moreno  quartz  and  placers;  Maxwell  rancho 
sold  to  an  English  co.  Artesian  well  of  300  ft  at  the  Sta  Fe  placers  not  suc- 
cessful. Details  of  Pines  Altos  region  in  report  of  R.  Sturenburg,  in  Land 
Off.  Repi;  prosi)ect8  good,  but  no  true  fissure  veins  yet  discovered.  Some 
silver  development  in  the  Corona  del  Pueblo  dist,  Socorro  co.,  but  mines  badly 
managed  and  results  exaggerated.  Hayden*8  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.  Repi  has  in- 
formation  on  coal  deposits. 

1872.  No  material  improvement  or  important  discov.  Gold  yield  of 
Moreno  and  the  Placers  $100,000;  Aztec  mill  suspended.  Grant  co.  pros- 
perous, but  operations  stopped  at  Ralston  for  want  of  machinery.  Prod,  of 
the  CO.  $350,000.  Silver  City  lively,  with  4  mills  which  produced  $6,990  in  a 
week.  Richness  of  Socorro  co.  mines  confirmed.  Ruby  dist,  in  Rio  Arriba 
CO.,  shows  some  activity;  includes  the  reported  diamond-fields;  many  precious 
stones  exhibited  by  Ayres  and  Buckley.  For  1872-4,  see  Raymonds  StaUs- 
ties;  Id.,  Silver  and  Gold;  Id.,  Mining  Industry;  all  being  his  annual  reports, 
separately  published. 

1873.  Encouraging  success  at  Silver  City.  Among  the  claims  surveyed 
are  many  in  Ruby  and  Spring  Hill  dist.  Wheeler's  u.  S.  Geog.  Survey,  iiL 
632-6  and  passim,  contains  much  on  the  anthracite  coal  and  other  minerals. 
Partly  reproduced  in  RUch's  lUust.  N.  Mfx.,  118-23. 

1874.  Eleven  mining  claims  surveyed.  Not  much  new  development;  but 
great  activity  in  the  old  districts,  especially  in  Grant  and  Socorro. 

1875.  Eleven  claims  surv.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Geog.  Surv.  Rept,  1876,  p.  66-7, 
143-4,  201,  describes  the  Aztec  dist  in  Colfax,  said  to  have  yielded  $1,000,000 
since  '68;  12  veins;  greatest  depth  180  ft;  yield  per  ton  $60;  formerly  a  mill, 
now  only  arrastras.  Also  the  Sta  F^  placers,  where  only  a  little  rude  wash- 
ing is  done;  nothing  on  the  rich  veins.  An  article  on  the  copper  mines  in 
Coast  Review^  vii.  Zlb-1. 

1876.  Nothing  new  of  importance.  Many  claims  surveyed.  Capital  much 
needed.     Wheeler,  in  his  report  of  1877,  p.  1295-1303,  describes  the  northern 
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1875-80.  The  total  deposit  of  gold  in  United  States 
mints  and  assay  offices  down  to  1867  was  only  $85,459. 
The  chief  developments  during  this  period  were  in 
the  districts  of  western  Colfax  and  Taos  counties, 
where  gold  placers  were  profitably  worked  whenever 
water  could  be  obtained,  where  ditches  were  con- 
structed and  hydraulic  methods  introduced  to  some 
extent,  and  where,  at  intervals,  stamp  mills  were  run- 
ning after  1868;  in  Sta  F^  and  Bernalillo  counties,  at 
or  near  the  old  and  new  placers,  where  the  customary 
washing  operations  were  supplemented  by  several  not 
very  successful  experiments  in  quartz-mining,  though 
the  veins  were  rich,  where  a  mica  mine  was  worked 
to  some  extent,  and  where  a  bed  of  pure  anthracite 
coal  was  opened ;  in  the  Sandia  and  Manzano  ranges 
of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia,  where  nothing  beyond 
prospecting  was  practically  effected ;  in  the  Magdalena 
Mountains  of  Socorro,  where  rich  deposits  of  silver 
and  lead  were  found ;  in  the  region  of  Fort  Stanton,  or 
the  Mescalero  reservation,  Lincoln  county,  where 
were  rich  gold  placers  and  numerous  quartz  veins ;  in 
the  Organos  Mountains  of  Doiia  Ana,  the  silver  ores 
from  which  were  smelted  without  much  real  success 
at  Las  Cruces ;  and  above  all,  in  the  counties  of  Grant 
and  the  later  Sierra  in  the  south-west,  where  the  old 
copper  mines  were  for  the  most  part  unworked,  but 
where  gold  was  washed  from  many  gulches,  and  where 

mineralB,  auotmg  from  a  work  by  De  Groot  and  Leembmoen,  pnb.  in  Datch 
in  1874.     See  also  Sta  Fi,  Centennial  CeUb.,  3(M. 

1877.  Fine  depoeita  of  mica  worked  75  m.  n.  w.  of  Sta  F^.  Bich  placers 
near  Ft  Stanton,  in  Sierra  Blanca,  but  great  lack  of  water.  The  prod,  of  the 
▼ear  ia  estimated  by  the  snrv.-gen.  as  $304,000  gold,  chiefly  from  placers; 
9496,000  silver,  chiefly  from  Grant  co.;  2,010,000  lbs.  copper,  chiefly  from 
Grant;  and  850,000  1m.  lead,  chiefly  from  Socorro. 

1878.  Increased  yield.  New  impetus  expected  from  early  completion  of 
the  R.  R.    Mica  mines  flourishing. 

1879.  The  gov.  in  his  report  takes  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  prospects, 
declaring  that  uie  era  of  prosperity  has  begun  in  earnest.  Las  Animas  Peak 
gold  dist,  in  Dofia  Ana,  is  a  recent  (uscov.  of  rising  repute.  Other  new  develop- 
ments  are  at  Hillsborough,  Ft  Stanton,  in  the  Sandia  and  Manzano  mts,  near 
Alburqnerque,  Los  Cemllos  in  Sta  F^,  near  Taos,  and  in  Moreno  district. 

For  statistics  of  production  to  1879,  chiefly  founded  on  the  estimates  of 
Valentine,  of  Wells,  Fargo,  ft  Co.,  see  BalcK$  Jlines,  Miners,  etc.,  512;  Del 
Mar^s  HiM.  Frtc  MetaU,  168;  Laa  Vegoi  Mm.  World,  149;  U.  8.  See.  Treaa., 
fispt  on  Finanoet,  1866>7. 
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many  silver  mines  were  developed  and  many  more 
discovered,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Pinos  Altos, 
Silver  City,  Burro  Mountains,  Hillsborough,  and  Lone 
Mountain.  This  was  the  most  prominent  section,  hav* 
ing  several  mills  at  work  and  producing  more  silver 
bullion  than  all  the  rest  of  the  territory. 

From  1879-80  there  was  a  veritable  *boom'  in  the 
New  Mexican  mines,  the  railroad  bringing  a  large 
influx  of  prospectors,  and,  what  was  still  more  essen- 
tial, of  capitalists,  from  abroad.  So  numerous  and 
complicated  were  the  new  developments  that  only  the 
briefest  rdsumd  can  be  presented  here.*     Numerous 

'Leading  authorities  are  the  Lou  Vegan  Mining  WoHdf  1880  et  seq.,  a 
jMiper  devoted  to  the  mining  interests  of  m.  Mex.,  and  full  of  useful  infomia- 
tioii»  especially  in  1880-2,  later  articles  being  of  a  more  ffeneral  and  less 
valuable  nature;  Burckard,  H.  C,  Report  qf  the  Dirtctor  qf  me  Mini  wptm  the 
production  of  the  precious  metaU  m  the  U.  8.,  Wash.,  1880-3;  U.  8.  Land  Ofiee 
Reports,  1880  et  seq.;  Batch  ( Wm  R.  ),  The  Mines,  Miners,  and  Mining  Inter- 
eftsqf  tlic  U,  S.  in  1882,  PhiL,  1882,  4to;  N.  Meabieo,  Scraps,  a  ooUection  of 
newspaper  clippings;  N.  Mexico,  A  Compkte  Business  Directory  and  Oaseteer 
<lf  tJie  Territoiy,  Sta  F^  (1882),  containing  a  description  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources by  counties;  Santa  Fi  Trail,  1881  etseq.;  Bitch,  Wm  S.,  lUuetrated 
Xew  Mexico  (Sta  Fe),  1883;  Id.,  Aztlan,  Boston,  1885,  a  later  ed.  of  the  same 
work;  N.  Mex.  Bureau  qf  Immujration  Report  on  BemaUllo  Co.,  by  Wm  C. 
Hasledine  (on  Dofla  Ana  by  A.  J.  Fountain;  Grant  by  W.  H.  Lawrence;  Lin- 
coln bv  J.  J.  Dolan;  Mora  by  Wm  Krosnig;  Rio  Arriba  by  Sam.  Eldodt;  S. 
Miffiief  l)y  G.  W.  Prichard;  bta  Fe  by  C.  W.  Greene;  Socorro  by  M.  Fischer 
and  Ant.  Al>eitia;  and  Taos  by  L.  C.  Camp).  All  or  most  of  these  were  pub- 
lished as  separate  pamphlets  in  1881-2;  and  all  together  in  N.  Mex,  the 
Touri<t\H  S/iririfi,  Sta  Fe  (1882),  which  contains  also  Bitch's  N.  Mex,  and  its 
Rejiources,  all  with  much  mining  matter;  Avery's  Hand-book  of  New  Mexico, 
Denver,  1881,  16mo;  A n2ona  History  (Klliott  i.  Co.). 

1880.  Total  pro<i.  of  bullion:  gold  §677,499,  silver  $626,078;  total  of  ore 
raised  from  deep  mines  8861,309;  worked  $441,691;  average  yield  of  gold  ore 
$6.62,  silver  S.V2.G5.  Balch.  Valentine's  estimates  of  total  prod,  in  '80, 
$711,300;  79,  $622,800.  More  discov.  than  in  the  Dast  20  years.  Southern 
placers  at  Pinos  Altos,  Hillsborough,  No^al,  and  Jicarillaa  doing  well,  but 
lacking  water.  At  the  New  Placers  a  pipe  line  nearly  completed.  Rich 
tdacers  foiin<l  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  north,  and  on  Rio  Hondo  and  Colorada 
Prof.  Sillimau  reports  that  the  recion  from  Embudo  north  contains  very  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  gold  gravel  tor  hydraulic  mining,  600  feet  thick — the 
most  important  gold  discov.  made  since  CaL  and  Australia.  The  Old  Pla- 
cers or  Ortiz  grant  sold  to  a  N.  Y.  and  Cal.  co.,  and  in  this  region  hydrauho 
min.  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Grant  co.  mines  booming;  only  one  smelter 
at  work  outside  of  Grant.  Good  results  in  Socorro  mines.  Other  districts, 
most  of  them  now,  which  promise  well  are  Silver  Buttes,  near  New  Placers, 
Placitas  in  Sandia  Mts,  S.  Simon,  Shakespeare,  Cook's  Peake,  and  McEvera 
in  Grant  co.,  White  Oaks  and  Nosal  in  Lincoln,  8.  Agustin  in  Dofla  Ana, 
Picuries  in  Taos,  Las  Vegas,  or  S.  Cdrlos  dist,  in  S.  Miguel,  Hell  Caflon,  east 
of  Alburquerque,  Black  Range,  in  Socorro  and  Sierra,  with  many  mines,  and 
Los  Cerrillos  in  Sta  Fe.  Haytoard,  J,  L.,  The  Los  CerrUhs  Mines,  South 
Framingham,  Mass.,  1880,  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  Cerrillos  and  Galis- 
teo  districts,  with  regulations,  list  of  mines,  and  maps  showing  hundreds  of 
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as  they  are,  these  developmeuts  are  confined  for  the 
most  pieuii  to  the  old  regions,  which,  however,  cover  a 

claims.  Prof.  SiUiman  also  describes  these  mines,  only  a  few  of  which  were 
developed.  The  ores  were  rich  and  the  sitaation  on  the  R.  R.  and  near 
coal-beds  excellent.  Here  was  a  turquoise  mine,  and  somewhat  extensire 
old  Spanish  workings.  The  Shakespeare  Mining  Journal  was  published  at  St 
Louis  to  boom  the  Burro  mines.  The  Homestake  mine.  White  Oaks  dist,  is 
mentioned  as  the  richest  gold  mine  in  N.  Mex.  Coal  was  found  in  several 
new  places,  one  of  them  near  Alburquerque.  The  Cooney  diet  and  gold 
mines  of  Cafion  del  Agua  are  described  in  Tucaon  Star,  Nov.  24-6,  '80. 

1881.  Wonderful  development  and  almost  daily  discoveries,  though  pri- 
vate land  grants  and  Lid.  are  great  obstacles.  40  claims  surveyed,  of  which 
Cooney,  Kncamacion,  and  Mimbres  districts  are  new.  Product  of  the  vear, 
Valentine's  estimate,  $814,944^  of  which  $705,000  was  ore  and  base  bullion, 
exported;  the  local  prod,  being  $32,944  gold  and  $77,000  silver.  Mint  de- 
posits to  June  *81,  $54,940  gold,  $262,212  silver.  Coal  area  on  U.  S.  lands 
1,080  acres,  sold  720  acres.  The  coal  mines  at  Amar^o,  Bio  Arriba,  yield 
2K!5  tons  per  day.  There  is  no  other  min.  development  m  this  co.  Taos  has 
many  ricn  mines;  hydraulic  operations  on  Bio  Hondo,  Bernalillo  districts. 
Hell  Cafion,  Tijeras  Cafion  (copper,  silver,  and  lead);  New  Placers,  where 
water  has  been  orouffht  16  m.  from  Sandia  mts;  and  Nacinuento^  copper,  in 
the  Jemes  region.  Mora  co.  believed  to  have  much  min.  wealth,  but  unde- 
veloped on  account  of  the  land  grant.  S.  Miffuel  has  Mineral  Hill,  S.  Cirlos, 
Sweepstakes,  and  Blue  Cafion;  but  only  uight  development.  Socorro's 
prominent  mines  are  Socorro  Tunnel,  Torrence,  and  Merritt;  the  richest  in 
Central  N.  Mex. ;  3,000  locations  in  past  6  months;  bullion  shipped  to  date 
$1,067,834;  R.  BL  of  8  m.  to  the  coal-beds  to  be  completed  this  year.  In 
Grant  co.  Silver  City  ranks  1st  and  Georgetown  2d  for  the  whole  territoryin 
prod,  of  bullion.  One  mine  at  Silver  City  has  yielded  $1,200,000.  The 
Lake  Valley  dist  (Sierra  co.)  is  wonderfully  rich,  perhaps  the  greatest  de- 
posit in  the  world,  chlorides  yielding  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  ton.  4  groups 
snd  comp.,  each  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000;  smelten  and  mills  being 
built.  The  copper  mines  of  the  south-west  not  worked.  New  copper  disoov, 
in  the  Oscuras  mts,  SocgSeto,  said  to  be  the  best  vet  found. 

1882.  Total  prod,  of  N.  Mex.  mines:  gold  $160,000,  silver  $l,800,00a 
Of  the  total  of  1,960,000,  Sierra,  Grant,  and  Socorro  produced  $1,820,000. 
Bernalillo  prod.  $5,000  silver.  The  Sandia  mts  gold  and  silver  and  Nacimiento 
copper  mines  promise  welL  In  the  N.  w.  are  very  extensive  coal-beds,  from 
4  to  1 1  ft  thick.  Dofia  Ana  (excluding  what  later  became  Sierra),  prod,  very 
small,  but  fair  prospects  in  Organos  dist  at  Memphis,  Merrimac,  Modoc, 
Iron  King,  Little  Buck,  and  Copper  Duke  mines;  also  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
inJarilladist.  Colfax,  prod.  $20,000  gold.  Copper  mines  on  Pofiil  Cr.  600,000 
acres  of  coal-fields,  extensively  worked,  at  Raton.  Grsnt,  prod.  $426,000  sil- 
w,  $36,000  gold  (but  indnding,  apparently,  part  of  what  was  later  Sierra  co.). 
Iisading  districts:  Percha,  about  Kingston;  Silver  City,  where  the  Seventy- 
six  mine  has  prod,  in  10  vears  $1,M0,000;  Pinos  Altos,  with  much  placer 
and  arrastra  workins,  prod.  $27,900;  Central  City,  including  the  Sta  Rita 
Copper  and  Iron  Co.?  mines,  greatest  depth  in  the  Romero  330  ft;  Hanover, 
copper,  silver,  inm,  lead,  and  ^old;  Chsorgetown,  extensive  workings  in 
many  mines,  prod.  $287,^8  in  silver;  Lone  Mountain,  rich  chloride  silver 
ores,  less  worked  than  formerly;  Burro  mt.  mines,  including  Oak' Grove,  Pas- 
dud,  Bullard's  Peak,  and  Cow  Springs  dist;  Cook's  Peak,  Tree  Hermanns, 
Vietorio,  Virginia,  S.  Simon,  Teleffraph,  Eureka,  Steeple  Rock,  Gillespie, 
Viorida  mt.,  and  Carixillo;  nearly  lul  having  extensive  developments,  mudi 
too  complicated  for  mentiim  here.  Lincoln,  prod.  $40,000  gold,  $26,000  sil- 
vers CO.  particularly  rich  in  tree  gold,  with  also  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
mm;  not  much  develojpmont  of  deep  mines;  leading  district  White  Oaks; 
"^ —  Gvllimaa,  JioanUa^  Nogal,  Bio  Bonito^  and  Vm  Cmii  great  ezpeo- 
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very  large  part  of  the  territory's  area.  Every  county 
has  proven  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  in  only  a  few — 

tations  and  preparations  for  work.  Mora,  rich  prospects  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal;  but  no  development,  on  acconnt  of  the  land  ^rant.  Rio 
Aniba,  great  resources,  but  practically  no  work  done;  districts,  Bloomfield, 
Aztec,  and  tlie  coal  mines  of^Amargo.  San  Mi^el,  some  progress  at  Min- 
end  Hill  and  Blue  Caflon;  but  gen^&lly  nothins  but  prospecting,  with  good 
results.  Sta  F^,  prod.  $25,000  gold,  $15,000  silver;  numerous  mines  in  Los 
Oerrillos  and  New  Placers  dist;  prod,  of  the  S.  Pedro  works  $20,000  gold, 
$10,000  silver,  400,000  lbs.  oopper;  15,000  acres  of  anthracite  coal;  400  tons 
mined  for  Sta  F^  market.  Sierra  (included  in  Dofia  Ana),  prod.  $900,000 
silver,  $20,000  gold;  chief  district  Lake  Vallev,  where  the  Lincoln  mine  has 
prod.  $838,958  m  bullion  in  '82;  also  the  Hillsborough  dist,  with  extensive 
preparations  for  hydraulic  mining.     Socorro,  prod.  $430,000  silver,  $10,000 

Sola;  silver  and  copper  deposits  very  extensive,  but  development  hindered 
V  lack  of  capital  and  Ind.  nostilities;  districts,  Socorro,  Magdalena,  Water, 
Mogollon  or  Cooney,  Black  Range,  Apache,  Cuchillo  Negro,  Palom^  S. 
Oristdbal,  Mound  Springs,  Ladrones,  Iron  mt.,  Pueblo,  Gallinaa,  limitar, 
Pittsburg,  S.  Andr^,  Oscuras,  Taos,  no  product;  some  rich  developments  of 
sold,  silver,  and  copper,  especiialhr  in  Picuries,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Bao  Cristd- 
oal  dist,  besides  plskcer  mines.  Valencia:  Spiegelberg,  La  Joya,  and  Ladrones 
dist;  much  low-nrade  ore  in  these  new  dist  not  yet  worked. 

1883.  Prod.  $2,845,000  silver,  $280,000  gold,  total  $3, 125,000,  of  which  all 
but  $99,000  was  prod,  in  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro  counties;  Valentine's  estim. 
$3,413,519.  A  ^Permanent  Territorial  Mineral  Exhibit'  estab.  at  Sta  Fe 
after  the  Tertio-millenial  celebration  The  districts  were  mainly  as  before; 
in  the  following  reeum^  by  counties,  from  Burchard,  only  new  and  important 
items  are  noted.  Bernalillo,  old  Span,  mine  opened  in  Las  Huertas  Cafion; 
gold  found  in  old  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Alburquerque;  promising  dis- 
covery iu  Tijeras  Caflon.  Colfax,  prod,  of  gold  $25,000.  Dofla  Ana,  great 
activity  in  the  Organos,  especially  m  the  Memphis  copper  and  lead  mines; 
also  discov.  in  the  Sacramento  range.  Grant,  prod.  $l,iK>D,000  silv.,  $110,000 
gold;  rich  discov.  in  Bald  mt.  and  Bear  mt.  dist;  Silver  City  is  the  centre 
of  milling  activity  in  N.  Mex, ;  much  progress  in  Steeple  Rock  gold  mines; 
Carroll  is  a  new  dist;  Monument  dist  nch  in  copper  and  lead;  Florida  tlist 
rich  in  leatl.  Lincoln,  prod.  $24,000  golil,  ^10,000  silv.;  still  much  activity 
in  White  Oaks  and  the  other  dist.  Mora,  strike  in  Poverty  Hill  mine,  near 
Ocate.  Rio  Arriba,  good  promise  in  gold  quartz  and  placers  of  the  Head- 
stone dist.  S.  Miguel,  great  excitement  over  gold  discov.  at  Las  Vegas. 
Sta  Fe,  prod.  $15,000  gold,  $10,000  silver;  new  discov.  of  gold,  silv.,  and 
copper  in  the  north;  Pecos  dist  in  east,  copper  and  silv. ;  Sta  Fe  gold  dist 
3  m.  from  the  city,  and  Thayer  Camp  copper  mines  8  m.  Sierra  co.  (with 
Dofia  Ana),  prod.  $1,225,000  silv.,  |86,000  gold;  Lake  Valley,  including 
Sierra  (Jrande,  Sierra  Bella,  and  Apache,  still  flourishing  and  prod.  $100,000 
per  month;  Hillsborough,  with  the  Bobtail  mine,  also  productive.  Socorro, 
prod.  §400,000  silv.,  $6,000  gold;  many  discov.,  more  systematic  working,  de- 
creased production;  Iron  Reef,  new  dist.     Taos,  $15,000  gold. 

For  1884  the  gov.  reports  prod,  greater  than  ever  before,  though  no  statis- 
tics are  obtainable.  Prod,  accordmg  to  the  newspapers  $3,660,614.  RUch*8 
Aztlan^  of  1885,  presents  a  view  of  mining  progress  by  counties,  showing  en- 
couraging progress  in  most  districts.  This  work  has  also  a  chapter  on  'the 
coal-fields  of  ISew  Mexico.'  Immense  copper  deposits  in  Bernalillo  are  de- 
scribed. Colfax,  from  its  placers  and  gold  ouartz,  has  yielded  $2-3,000^000 
since  '68,  having  also  an  unlimited  extent  of  uituminous  coal,  worked  only  at 
Raton.     The  Dofia  Ana,  or  Organos,  mines  promise  great   things,  and  lioli 


prospects  are  found  in  the  Potrillas  Range.  Grant  is  still  the  banner  ocnatft 
with  its  many  districts  and  thousands  of  rich  mines.  In  Tfinffoln  *i»*  WwLi 
Oaks,  with  its  famous  Homestake  mine,  is  still  the 
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Rio  Arriba,  Mora,  Valencia,  and  San  Miguel — has 
this  wealth  not  been  extensively  developed.  The 
south-western  counties  of  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro 
have  produced  nine  tenths  of  all  the  bullion,  and  have 
to  some  extent  drawn  attention  from  the  northern 
region;  though  Santa  F^  county  mines  are  very 
numerous.  The  bullion  product  of  gold  and  silver 
is  given  as  $1,300,000  in  1880,  $815,000  in  1881, 
$1,950,000  in  1882,  $3,125,000  in  1883,  and  $3,660,- 
000  in  1884,  most  of  which  was  produced  in  a  few 
districts  and  a  few  mines  of  those  districts.  The  re- 
sults seem  small  in  view  of  the  rosy-hued  reports  of 
1880-2,  after  which  years  there  was  a  noticeable 
reaction  from  the  somewhat  extravagant  boom.  There 
was  much  exaggeration  of  mining  values  in  most  sec- 
tions, for  speculative  purposes,  much  mismanagement, 
and  especially  much  effort  to  work  mines  without 
sufficient  capital.  The  surface  deposits  were  wonder- 
fully rich  and  complicated;  and  much  expensive  ma- 
chinery proved  useless  when  more  rebellious  ores  were 
reached.  Very  few  mines  reached  a  depth  of  over 
300  feet.  The  low  price  of  copper  and  lead,  with 
which  the  gold  and  silver  were  largely  mixed,  had  a 
very  depressing  effect.  While  the  Lake  Valley  mines 
and  some  others  have  shown  large  bodies  of  ore  whose 
richness  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  deep  mines  at  all  comparable  to  the 
Comstock,  Leadville,  or  Tombstone  have  been  de- 
veloped.    Yet  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 

and  Bonito  are  other  diBtricts.  Bio  Arriba  has  had  no  boom,  bnt  has  illimi- 
table mineral  wealth,  millioas  (!)  having  been  taken  out  by  former  inhabitants, 
inie  Ajmargo  coal  mines  prod.  17,240  tons  of  coal  in  '83.  Headstone  dist  has 
rich  placers  and  veins,  with  considerable  development.  Sta  F^  mines  still 
morwaning  in  number,  with  good  prospects  of  tin,  rich  gold  discov.  at  Jumbo, 
oloae  to  the  city,  and  the  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite.  S.  Miguel  shows  little 
devalopment,  but  fine  ore  at  Rociado,  near  Las  Vegas.  Sierra  has  Lake  Val- 
]gr,  the  best  district  in  the  territory,  and  several  other  rich  districts.  At  Lake 
Valley  |16,000,000  in  sight,  ore  runninff  $100  to  $27,000  per  ton.  In  the 
'Bridal  Chamber  'pure  suver  may  be  melted  ofif  with  a  candle;  and  Gov.  Saf- 
Ined  oftrod  $60,000  for  the  ore  that  he  could  extract  unaided  in  10  hours. 
i  Fsnlia  and  EmUboroogh  dist  hardly  less  rich.  Socorro  prod.  $1,228,266 
"'*•  Kt  liialiiiniat  nqdlteni  of  240  tons  per  day  capacity  and  16  stamps. 

'    laYalinoiai  ridi  mineral  deposits,  undeveloped. 
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indicate  that  such  developments  may  not  be  confidently 
expected.  New  Mexico  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories in  1880  ranked  eighth  in  the  production  of  silver 
and  thirteenth  in  gold,  being  tenth  in  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  aggr^ate,  per  square  mile, 
and  per  capita  of  population.  There  are  no  definite 
statistics  of  the  copper  and  lead  production,  though 
these  metals  are  found  in  immense  quantities  in  many 
parts.  There  is  hardly  any  metal  or  mineral  not  found 
m  the  territory.  Mica  and  turquoise  are  mined  suc- 
cessfully not  far  from  Santa  F^.  Coal  deposits  ex- 
tend in  all  directions,  though  extensively  worked  only 
at  Amargo  and  Raton  in  the  north;  and  near  the 
capital  are  the  only  beds  of  anthracite  to  be  found 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  Iron  ore  is  reported  as  abun- 
dant, and  in  close  proximity  to  iron  and  limestone,  a 
fact  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deep  significance  for 
the  future.  Gravel  deposits  of  gold  are  found  in  most 
of  the  counties,  so  rich  that  they  have  paid  fair  returns 
to  miners  who  brought  water  in  barrels  or  carried  the 
dirt  long  distances  in  a  dry  season;  and  while  hydraulic 
mining  has  not  yet  been  largely  remunerative  in  the 
few  trials  that  have  been  made,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  ultimate  success.  No  country  has  a  climate 
better  adapted  to  the  mining  industry;  wood  and 
water  are  amply  sufficient  in  most  districts  for  deep 
mining;  ores  are  rich  and  widely  distributed;  practi- 
cally, what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  mere  prospect- 
ing; and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  future,  when  land-grant  difficulties  are 
settled,  the  best  methods  ascertained,  transportation 
facilities  secured,  and  capital  invested,  this  territory 
will  rank  among  the  first  in  the  production  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 

The  whole  number  of  private  land  claims  filed  in 
the  surveyor-general's  office  down  to  1886,  exclusive 
of  the  earlier  pueblo  Indian  claims,  was  205.  Of 
these  13  were  originally  rejected  and  141  approved. 
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leaving  51  not  acted  upon.  Of  the  approved  claims 
46  were  confirmed  by  congress,  leaving  95  still  pend- 
ing before  that  body;  while  patents  were  issued  for 
only  1 5  of  the  confirmed  claims.  By  instructions  from 
the  land-office,  dated  July  23, 1885,  however,  35  of  the 
claims  originally  approved  were  re-examined  by  Sur- 
veyor-general  Julian  before  March  1887;  and  of  these 
23  were  disapproved,  six  approved  as  equitable,  three 
approved  in  part,  two  fully  approved,  and  in  one  case 
a  new  survey  ordered ;  so  that  of  approved  cases  only 
62  are  now  pending  before  congress.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  approved  claims  but  13  have  been  surveyed,  and 
found  to  embrace  an  area  of  13,128,581  acres,  the 
pueblo  claims  containing  in  addition  1,092,266  acrea 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  append  a  complete  list  of 
the  grants,  showing  all  desirable  data.^ 

*  See  p.  758.  My  authori^  for  the  lisfc  is  the  statementi  m  the  soxreyor- 
ffeneral*8  annual  reports,  in  U,  8,  Land  Office  Reports,  1864  et  seq.  (also  a 
MS.  letter  of  Sorv.-gen.  Julian,  dated  March  3,  1887,  on  transactions  subse- 
quent to  July  1883),  but  a  large  portion  of  the  same  data  from  the  same 
source  is  found  also  in  a  table  in  BUch's  LegiaL  Blue^Book,  129  et  seq.,  prepared 
by  Day.  A.  Miller;  also  in  MUU*  Hand-Book,  Las  Vegas,  n.  d,  8yo,  35  p.  See 
also  resume  of  legisL  proceedings  for  successiye  acts  on  matters  connected 
with  Span,  and  Mex.  grants.  Many  congressionsd  bills  on  the  subject  are 
recorded  in  the  Globe  and  Joumala,  which,  as  they  did  not  become  laws,  I 
haye  not  cited.  Additional  ref.  in  chronologic  order,  chiefly  made  up  of  Uie 
sury.-gen.'s  reports  and  congressional  action  on  the  same,  are  as  follows: 
1865.  U.  8,  Oovi  Doc.,  39th  cong.  1st  sess.;  Mex,  Aff.,  ii  7,  on  the  claim  for 
the  site  of  Ft  Craig.  1866.  One  claim  confirmed.  1868.  Id.,  40th  cong.  2d 
sess.,  H.  Rept  71.  1869.  Fiye  claims  confirmed  by  act  of  March  3d;  mem. 
of  legisL  and  rept  of  com.  on  other  claims.  Id.,  40th  cong.  3d  sess..  Sen. 
Rent  198;  Sen.  MisceL  Doc.  2;  Okbe,  1868-9,  appen.  304-5;  U,  8,  StoMes. 
18vO.  One  claim  conf.  1871.  Reports  on  yarious  claims,  witii  doc.  (7,  8.  Omjt 
Doc,  41st  oonff.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  106;  42d  cong.  2!d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc 
296;  H.  Mis.  Doc  181;  discussion,  chiefly  on  the  R  Grande  claim,  see  Cong, 
Globe  and  H,  and  8en.  JottmcUB,per  index.  1872.  Reports  and  doc,  includ- 
ing a  petition  of  citizens  on  the  Maxwell  (Beaubien  A  Miranda,  No.  15)  srant, 
4^  coog.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Jour.  344,  562;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  181;  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc  68;  Sen.  Doc  37,  40,  4l!i,  50.  1873.  Reports  and  doc,  42d  cong.  3d 
sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  37,  40,  128;  43d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  148-9,  206, 
213^  258,  280;  Sea.  Doc  3,  35,  58.  1874.  Ditto,  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  239; 
Sen.  Doc  43^  56;  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  62;  Sen.  Doc.  2,  3,  35,  38.  Breyoort^ 
N.  Mex,f  124,  says  that  as  yet  no  fraudulent  claims  haye  been  discoyered  and 
few  are  bdieyed  to  exist.  N,  Mex,,  A  Voice  from,  on  Privaie  Land  Claimed 
Wash.,  1874,  12mo,  7  p.,  is  a  defence  of  the  grants,  particularly  of  the 
Maxwell  grant,  assailed  by  Sen.  Sargent  in  debate.  See  also  CtxiSn's  Max- 
weU  Difwuty,  MS.,  1875,  44th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Rept  50;  Sen.  Doc  31. 
1876.  Discussion.  Cong.  Globe,  \%l%-%,  per  index.  1877.  Id,,  1816-1,  44th 
oong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  110-1 1.  1878.  45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  149, 222; 
463.    1879.    45th  ocmg.  3d  sess.,  H.  Rept  59. 
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are  marked  *.  hitTe  been  reizamined  liDce  Jaly  19&,  and  dbapf»roTed  hr  the  >iir- 
Teyor-Keoeni.     Tho*e  marked  f  hitTe  been  on  reciemintrton  approTed  onlj  aa 


ha. 


Tract. 


GEAirrKB. 


CLAOfAjrr. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


20 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2G 
27 
2^* 


1     Ojito  del  R.  GaUinaa Joan  K  Pino PiatoB  Beck,  Jr. 


2  Ton^   town 

3  ■  Tierra  Amarilla. . . 

4  I  Sangre  de  Cristo. . 

5  ,  CaaaCoL,  town... 

6  ,  Bracito 

7  .  Tecolote,  town. . . . 

8  '.  Loe  Trigoa. 

9  :  La  Junta 

10     Nra  Sra  de  la  Lux. 


11     Chimi,  town. 


Agua  Kegra 

Belem,  town 

S.    Pedro 

Cimarron  or  Rincon . 

Loe  Eateroa 

Laa  Animas 


J.  Vmrela  et  al 
M.  Martinex  it 
Lee  A  Beaabien. . 
R  Gntierres  et  al 
J.  A.  GarcU  et  aL 
S.  Mootoyaetal. 
F.  TrnjiUoetal.. 
John  ScoUy  et  al 
C.  ~ 


S.  PadiDa  et  al. 


IS     CaAon  de  Peooa.... 


19     8.  Cristobal 


i  Vaca  Location  1 

-       •*  "2... 

I  Vegas  Grandes . . . , 
Las  V  egas,  town . . . , 

Tajic|ue,  town 

T'  >rrcon,   town , 

Maozano,   town 

S.  Isidro,  town 

<  iflon  de  S.  Diego. . , 
Joma'la  del  Muerto. , 
I  .OS  Tramuas,  town. , 
S.  Joaq.  Nacimiento. 


Ant.  Sandoral.... 
D.  T.  Salaaar  et  aL 

J.  Mieraet  al 

Beanbien  et  al 

P.  J.  Perea 

Vigil&StVrain.. 

J.  D.  Pefia  et  al. . . 


Dom.  Femandes. 


L.  M.  C.  Vaca 

L.  M.  C.  Vaca 

L.  \L  C.  Vaca 

J.  D.  Maese  et  a] 

M.  Sanchez  et  al 

X.  A.  Montoya  et  aL  . 
J.  \L  Trujillo  et  al. . . 

Armenia  et  al 

Garcia  de  Noriega  et  aL 
A.  J.  Rivera  et  al . . . . 

J.  Arguello  et  al 

S.  Martin 


Biahop  Lamy 


J.  8.  RamireK. 


Alex.  Valle. 

J.  Eateran  et  aL . 


E.  W.  Eaton.. 

Heirs  of  Vaca. 
Heirs  of  Vaca. 
Heirs  of  Vaca. 


29     Anton  Chico,  town, 


30 

31 

32 

3:3 

31 

35 

36 

37 

3S 

3'J 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4o* 


Laguna  tracts. 


S.  Tapia  et  al, 


Mora,  town 

Valverde  &.  Fr.  CYistobal. . 


liosque  del  Apache. 

( 'hamita,  town 

Tejon,   town 


Caftoncito  or  Sta  Clara. 
CaAon  del  Agua 


(jallinas 

Ortiz  Mine 

Espirito  Sto  Spr. 
AlLd  Spr 


Rep.  V.  Doran  etaL 
G.  Ortiz 


Heirs  of  A. 
Heirs  of  A. 


V.  Duran  de  Armijo. . 

J.  Tapia  et  al 

P.  Armendariz 

P.  Armendariz 

A.  Sandoval 

A.  Tnijillo 

S.  Barreras  et  al 

P.  Sanchez Ramon  Vigil 

Gerv.  Nolan 

J.  S.  Ramirez 

P.  Montoya 

Ant  Ortiz ! 


Ortiz  k  Cano . . . 
L.  M.  C.  Vaca. 
J.  Sutton. 


K  Whittlesey  etal. 


46  I  CeboUeta,  town F.  Aragon  et  aL 


TABLE  OF  LASD  CLAIMS. 

I  approved  for  ■  put  of  the 
ihiaWhivo  ti«nklDdlr  lurolsiiedineby  aurv.-Gen.  t)e<i,  W. , 


So. 

D.Tt 

COCSTY. 

FILBO. 

ArpKo. 

COVT. 

Bdbv. 

P*T. 

AC»B1. 

1 

IS23 

S.  Mia.... 

IS5B 

1866 

1860 

1860 

318,699 

•i 

1739 

V.UDCi*.. 

IHM 

1856 

185S 

1869 

1871 

121,694 

s 

1832 

Tm. 

IWW 

1856 

1860 

1877 

694,516 

Tao. 

ISfiR 

1856 

1860 

(InfoL) 

B 

1S23 

18BB 

1866 

lHft« 

1877 

131,779 

li 

tS23 

D.  Aa«  . . . 

1856 

185S 

1860 

1878 

10.612 

7 

IS24 

S.  M.g.,,. 

1855 

1858 

1868 

1859, -SS-i 

21.636 

N 

ISI6 

S.  Mig. . . , 

1S55 

1857 

1860 

1860.  1877 

IS4e 

1856 

1857 

1860 

1877 

108.507 

lU 

isa) 

St>F£.... 

1856 

1857 

1860 

1861 

1     1877    1 

(     23,828 

11 

1841 

Bern 

16ST 

1857 

186S 

\\z\ 

j     38.436 

1? 

1824 

S.  Mig.... 

IRfiB 

1867 

1860 

1877 

17,361 

13 

1740 

lSfi7 

1857 

1838 

1859 

1871 

194,463 

U 

1839 

St»F6.... 

l«i7 

1857 

IMHfl 

1866 

1876 

35.594 

l^ 

1841 

Colfu.... 

1857 

1867 

1860 

1878 

1879 

1,714.764 

IH 

1825 

a  Mig... 

1857 

1857 

i860 

187 1 

IK77 

17,712 

17 
IS 

(Coiorftdo). 
S.Mig.... 

ISIS 

1857 

1857 

1860 

1877 

674 

IB 

1827 

SU  Fd.... 

1856 

1867 

1860 

1860 

1880 

)     27,854 

(ISfiO) 

Born 

1855 

1S5S 

1860 

1877 

99.289 

ai. 

[1860) 

S.  Mig.  . . . 

1855 

1858 

1860 

1861 

99.289 

siMii:::: 

1856 

1858 

I860 

«t 

IS3G 

1856 

1858 

IHfiO 

1860 

496.448 

yi 

1834 

1857 

18G9 

INfiO 

1877 

w 

1841 

1856 

1859 

1860 

1877 

14.146 

w 

1829 

VJa.<.-i... 

1656 

1859 

1860 

1877 

17.360 

V'l 

1867 

1859 

1860 

Tn* 

1859 

1360 

1877 

46.461 

28 

1712 

R.4tTiU. 

1859 

1869 

1860 

1877 

I   383,856 

39 

1822 

S.Mig.... 

1859 

1859 

1B60 

\    1878 
}    1860    \ 

i  mwa 

m 

Valeoda.. 

1869 

;I1 

i739 

Su  ¥&.... 

1859 

1869 

I860 

1877 

67 

3? 

1835 

Mr.™ 

1859 

1869 

1860 

1860 

1876 

827,621 

33 

tS20 

1859 

1859 

1860 

1872 

397,235 

M 

1820 

1869 

1869 

1860 

1872.  1878 

1878 

95.030 

»n 

1845 

1869 

1859 

leoo 

1871 

IS77 

60.117 

»t 

1724 

a  Airiba. 

1859 

1859 

18li0 

1877 

1.638 

ST 

Bern 

1856 

1859 

1860 

XH 

1869 

1860 

RH 

1860 

1883 

1860 

1866 

3,501 

1872 

1877 

sufI... 

1862 

44 

181S 

Bom. 

1856 

ISSO 

1869 

1877 

4J>' 

1838 

V»L 

1858 

1861 

1877 

(   199.667 
\  224.770 

40 

1807 

Bern. 

1859 

1861 

1869 

1   mK  \ 

\    1877    ) 

760 
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Ko. 


47 
48 
49 

W 

61  • 
62 

63 

64 
65* 

66 

67 
68 
69 
60 
61 

em 

63 

64 

65 

66» 

67* 

68: 


Teact. 


70* 

7H 

72 

73 

74 

75* 

76: 

77 

78 

79* 

80 

81 

82* 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87* 

88 

89 

90 

91* 

92 

93* 

94 

95 

96* 

97 

98* 

99* 


Los  Lucerofl 

Rio  Don  C4rlo8 

S.  Fern.  &  S.  Bias 

j  Cafiada  de  Apaches,  or 

/      Alamos 

Middle  Spr 


)  Cafiada  de  Alamos  or 
Apaches 

Cnyamunqiie , 

FiTicinas 


i 


LaGotera. 


Cafiada  S.  Franciaoo 

R.  Rio  Grande 

Los  Ceirillos 

Galisteo,  town 

Cieneffoilla 

Caja  del  Bio 


Qmjlxtem. 


Mesita  de  T.  Lopez 

Cajon  de  R.  Tesnqne 

S.  Joaq.  Nacimiento 

S.  Clemente 

Chamigos  Hill 

Alamitos 

Kstancia. 

Caflon  de  Chama 

Apache  Spr 

Piedra  Luinbre 

Cliamizos  Arr 

Sierra  Mosca. 

S.  Ant.  Rio  Col.,  town 

Ojo  Caliente,  town 

S.  Miguel  Spr 

S.  Lorenzo  Arr 


Cuyamunque,  pueblo. 

Cerroa  Negros 

Bernalillo,  town 

Angostura 

Ancon  de  D.  Ana. . . 

Mesilla 

Sierra  Mosca 

Sta  Fe,  city 

Talaya. 

Refugio 

Alameda,  town 

Jacona,  town 

CaftondelR.  Col.... 

Ufia  <le  Gato 

Sevilleta. 

Chaco  Mesa. 

Sta  Teresa  de  Jesus. 
Cafia^la  de  Alamos. . 
Nra  Sra  del  Pilar 


P.  Vigfl  deS.  etal. 

G.  Nolan. 

KM.Montafioetal. 

A.Sedfflo 

N.  A.  Montojra 

Roqne  Lobaiow , 

L.  Marqnez 

K  Sena  etal 

J.R  Vald^ 


J.  D.  Pefia  et  al 

J.  F.  Vaca  et  al 

J.  Mirabaletal 

J.  M.  Pefia  et  al 

F.  Sandoval  et  al 

J.  C.  Santfsthran  et  aL 

J.  Sanchez  et  al 

N.Ortiz 


D.  Romero  etaL 


J.  Gabaldoo 

J.  Lima  et  aL 

Ana  SandovaL 

L.  Armenia. 

J.  Salaa  et  aL 

A.  Sandoval 

F.  A.  Salazar  et  al.. 

V.  Trujillo 

P.  Martin 

Marquez  &  Padilla. . 

I.  L.  Ortiz 

R.  Archuleta  et  al . . . 

L.  Duran  et  al 

R  Fernandez 

A.  Chavez 

J.  Mestas. 

A.  R.  A^ilar 

S.  Gonzalez 

F.  Gutierrez 

J.  J.  Gonzalez 

Colonists 

Colonists 

V.  Duran  de  Armijo. 

City 

M.  Trujillo 

Colonists. 

F.  M.  VigiL 

Roibal  et  al 

A.  K  Armenta  et  al . 

Bemal  k  Lopez 

C.  Gabaldon  et  al 

I.  Chavez  et  al 

I.  Mestas 

Miera  y  Pacheco  et  aL 
F.  Tafoyaetal 


AnL  Leroox, 


G.  Ortiz. 


TABU  OF  LAND  n.ATifa, 


Ko. 

DAn. 

CcmirTT. 

FrUD 

JD-PBO. 

COHF. 

8dby. 

P*r. 

ACKtL 

47 

1743 

Taofc 

ifta7 

1861 

1869 

1877 

126,024 

*» 

tS43 
1763 

iColorwio). 
Bern. 

I860 
1869 

1861 
1870 

1870 

(U 

1877 

151,066 

W 

1769 

Bern. 

1871 

1871 

1877 

88,079 

El* 

1831 

Val 

1863 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1877 

1,610 

63 

178S 

St«F4..., 

1866 

1871 

1877 

13,706 

M 

1731 

Sta.Fi.... 

1871 

1814 

B.  Arriba. 

1871 

1871 

6,683 
(          479 

1     187»    1 

1S30 

SUFI.... 

IB71 

1871 

1877    ( 
\     1883    ) 

]      2,571 
j          780 

ii 

1840 

StaFe.... 

1871 

1871 

1877.79.80 

109.043 

69 

1789 

SUFfi.... 

1B71 

1872 

1846 

StaFi.... 
Tk*. 

1871 
1S72 

1872 

61 

1872 

1872 

1871 

1872 

1877 

62,3+3 

H 

1782 

StaFi.... 

1872 

1872 

1877* 

1     42,022 

}     43,022 

11.619 

65 

1762 

SuFe.... 

1872 

1872 

1877 

1709 

KAiriU. 

IS71 

1872 

1879 

131,725 

1716 

Vil 

1M.W 

1871 

1877 

89,403 

ok: 

1732 

StaFi.... 

1872 

1872 

1879 

444 

H» 

1S40 

SUPi.... 

187? 

1872 

1877 

436 

TO- 

1845 

Val 

1855 

1873 

1877 

415,036 

1861 

1872 

1877 

1872 

TS 

17tW 

1872 

18^3 

StaF^.... 

StoFe.... 

1872 

1873 

1879 

33.250 

1 842 

Taoe 

1872 

1874 

1880 

18,955 

R.  Arr.... 

1873 

1B74 

1878 

38,590 

1767 

Bern. 

1873 

1874 

1877 

VH- 

1825 

Soo 

1873 

1874 

1877 

130,138 

Wl 

1699 

StoFi...- 

1872 

1874 

1878 

1,680 

1872 

1874 

1878 

36 

Ha- 

1742 

StaFi.... 

1873 

1874 

1879,  1882 

103.959 

1874 

1878 

11.674 

1874 

1870 

2,319 

T)   Ana 

1874 

1878 

T>   Ana 

1874 

1874 

1878 

33,960 

StaFfi.... 
StaF6.... 

1873 
1874 

1874 
1874 

1879 

1878 

ss 

17,361 

1731 

StaFd.... 

1874 

1874 

187S 

W) 

1852 

n    Ana    ,, 

1874 

1874 

1878 

26,130 

SI' 

1710 

Bern 

1872 

1874 

106,274 

1878 

46,341 

1872 

1874 

1878 

42,930 

I8III 

Soo 

1874 
1874 

1874 
1874 

1878 

IM 

224,770 

IK* 

]7*W 

Bern. 

1374 

17BS 

Bern 

1874 

18T4 

1877 

3,632 

1768 

Bern 

1767 

Bam. 

1874 

1874 

J873 

22,678 

Tit 


01 


10 

ir 

18 


BoiqMOmdiu, 


Agna  Stluo 

Kncinal 


12S 
94 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
90 
31 
32t 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37t] 

38: 

39* 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

153 


) 


or 

04 

OM 

00*  Qm*  8pr. 

lOTtt  Sooom^  tefWB.. 

VallMito  6m  Lobslo. 

Hmfhft  Tmw  1  ••••• 

&OrirtdlMl 

StoTenM. 

MmOU 

ArOTO  8600u.»«««4 

IS*  OrA.  ftdwrMka. 
14    StoBirbum. 

is: 

10 
17 
18 

lOf 
190 

181 


OuobgaSSlk , 

Lnoaffo  da  Godoj. , 
OreJMdel  liaao*. 
Oio  da  BcmooL . . , 


OMkmde&DS^pk, 

SLIndra. , 

PefiaBknca , 

S.  Fern,  da  Tms.  . 
Totreoii •.. 


Las  TmchM. 


Albnrquerqae .. . . , 

Polvadero , 

Uennosa  EstreUiL 


S.  Mateo  Spr 

Caft.  de  Cochitf.... 

La  Madera. 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Caft.  Sta  Clara 

8to  Tomia  Itorbide. 
Abiquid,  town 


AatTM.. ........ 

A.n.lli»liiAo. .... 

lb  Jamnillo , 

KYMaftMM 

J.J.llwtiBM«iaL 

J.Otaro 

J.Chmiaaiil , 

J.K  bmon 

F.A.OikM 

&4A.]iirtiMB... 

F.  Gvete. , 

J.T^iaio , 

J.TMiDo , 

J.KYdUUs , 

Y.HwIiaelil 

F.  A.  AliMiii , 


StoDom.  AS.  Felipe, 

Ooate. 

Las  Hnertaa 

Atrifloo 

ElTajo. 


Plaza  Blanca... 
Plaxa  Colorado. 
Caft.  de  Camn^ 

£1  Rita 

Gnadalnpita . . . 


J.J.  LOMffO 

H.  A.  ll<iiitoy>»  • . . 
IbMavqptielaL.. 

J.  DtMUaiEMI 

F.  4J.  A.  Chmia. 

L  &  Yeraum 

J.  M.  Vi^ 

Inhabitanta. 

R  Vaca 

&  E.  Edwardi..., 

F.M.  VigiL 

J.  H.  Samshes. 

Inhalntanta , 

J.P.  Martin. 

C.  Ant  Salaar. . . 


I 


8.  Doran  7  Chayei. 

Ant.  Lnoero 

S.  Ramires 

Seb.  YarsM 

Indians  (tfpoeblo. . . 

CSolonists. 

Inliab 

Dom.  Vald^ 

Inhah.. 

Man.  Alyarex 

A.  Aragon  et  al. . . . , 

Inhjib 

D.  PadilU 

J.  A.  Lacero. , 

Man.  Boatos , 

K,  J.,  AJ.  Vald^.. 
J.  A.  Lafoya  et  al. . . 

Town. 

P.  A.  Qallegos  et  al. 
P.GallegosAJ.M. 
Maes 


I 


AntB. 


TABLE  OF  LAND  CLAIMS. 
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No. 

ioo" 

101 

102 

103* 

101 

105+ 

106' 

107i 

108* 

109 

110 

ur 
s 


Date. 


i 


112 

113* 
114 

115:: 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132+ 

133 

134 

135» 

136 

137+ 

138:; 

139^ 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 


766 
762 


754 
769 
768 
836 
845 
846 
824 
715 
815 
790 
700 
707 
807 
796 

693 

716 
826 
768 
794 
702 
826 
788 
809 
754 
799 
819 


754 
853 


766 
835 


728 
744 


763 
853 
754 
742 
770 
837 
767 
768 
718 
732 
739 
739 
819 


837 
790 


County. 


Bern. 
Bern. 


StaF^.... 

Bern 

Bern. 

Taos 

VaL 

Soc 

Taos 

Taos 

Taos 

D.  Ana  . . . 
StaFe.... 
StaFe.... 
R.  Arr.... 
Taos 


StaF^... 


Taos 

Taos 

Bern. 

S.  Mig.... 

Taos 

StaF^.... 

Bern. 

Bern. 

Bern 

Taos 

VaL 

VaL 

R.  Arr. ... 
D.  Ana. . . . 

Bern. 

R.  Arr.... 

Mora 

Mora.  .... 
Mora.  .... 

Bern 

StaF^.... 
StaF^.... 
B».  Arr. . . . 
D.  Ana. . . . 
R.  Arr.... 
StaF^.... 

Bern. 

Mora 

Bern. 

Bern. 

Bern. 

StaF^.... 
R.  Arr.... 
R.  Arr. . .. 

Bern 

R.  Arr.... 
Mora 


StaF^.... 


Filed. 

T874r 

1874 

1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 


1877 
i867 


1857 


1882 
1856 
1882 


1882 
1857 
1882 
1882 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1884 
1855 
1862 
1881 
1872 
1886 
1861 
1861 
1871 
1883 
1885 

1886 


Appbo. 


1874 

1874 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1878 
(rej.)79 

1879 

j  1879  ) 

i  1879  f 

1879 

1879 

1879 

1878 

r.79,'85 
1880 
1880 

(rej.)*80 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 

(rej.)*82 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 

(r8j.)*84 
1885 
1885 
1885 

(rej.)'85 
1885 

(rej.)  '85 

(rej.)'85 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 

(rej.)*86 

1886 


CONF. 


1882 


8UBV. 


Pat. 


ACBE8. 


1879 

1878 

1878 
1870 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1880/83^ 


3,253 

46,643 

43,643 

1,890 

18,046 

12,207 

186,977 

4,340 

843,259 

il4i466 


1883-4 
1880 


1883-4 
1880 

1880 

1880 


5,999 

18,489 
43,244 
45,244 
67,480 


1880 
1880 


60,214 
315,300 


1883-4 
1880 
1883^ 
1883-4 
1883^ 


9,752 


1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1883-4 
1885 
1885 


104,554 
6,166 
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Claims  Pending  htfore  the  Surveyor-CfeneraL 


No. 


4 
5 
7 

23 
26 
35 
37 

71 
72 
75 
76 

77 

7» 
80 

81 

82 

86 

90 

91 

92 

94 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

112 

113 

114 

183 

185 

186 

190 

191 

192 

194 

195 

197 

198 


Filed. 


1855 
[855 
[855 

[856 
1856 
[856 
[856 
[859 
[859 
1859 
[861 
I860 
[860 
[861 
[861 
1861 
[861 
[861 
[858 

[860' 
1866 
1871 
1872 
1870 
1870 
[872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
876 
1876 
1876 
871 
1863 

m\ 

;881 
1882 
1882 
1883 
;883 
1883 
1883 
[884 


Tbact. 


Ci^ega 


Chaperito,  town. 

Anffostora  de  Peoos  . 

GuEero,  town 

Mora  tract 

Sta  Rosalia 

Vallecito,  town 

Rio  Picnrfes 

Macho  Bend 

Arqoito 

Anffoetnra 

S.  Antonito 

Rito  de  S.  Jo8^ 

Conejos 

Arroyo  Hondo 

Caft.  de  Mestefias 

Talaya 

Cardillal 

S.  Ant.  Embndo  . . . . 


Guadalupita 

Rio  Tesuqne 

Ranches  and  towns . . 
Arkansas  colony  . . . . 

Lo  de  Vasquez 

Sta  Cruz 


Gua<lalupe,  town . . . 
I  Frijoles 

Sta  Rita  del  Cobre  . 
'  Sta  Teresa 


S.  Jerdn.  de  Taos  . 

Rio  del  Oso 

Pefia  Blanca,  town 

Mesilla  Val 

Vallecito 

S.  Jo«^  Spr 

La  Naza 

S.  Mateo  Spr 


IQgnea 

Sitio  de  Navajo . 

El  Rito 

Pueblo  Ck>lorado 


Grahtkk. 


City  of  Sta  F^ 

J.  Ortia 

S.  Martinet  al 

J.  M.  Sanchez  et  al. 
Settlers 

E.  Sandoval  et  al.. . 

I.  Oano 

Settlers 

R.  Fernandez  et  aL . 

F.  Gk>nadez  et  al . . . 

R.  Archiveqne 

Jer.  Gonzalez 

C.  Jaramillo 

P.  Gonzalez  et  al. . . 
J.  M.  Martinez..... 
N.  Sisneros  et  aL . . , 
V.  Truiilloetal.... 
J.  M.  Tafoya  et  al. , 

J.  Chavez  et  al 

J.  Marquez  et  aL . . , 

G.  Divalos  et  aL . . , 

G.  Gold  et  aL 

Settlers , 

Settlers , 

Roynela  et  al , 

J.  Ortiz , 

L.  M.  Vaca 

A.  R.  de  Agnilar . . , 

Settlers , 

A.  Montoya. 

F.  M.  Elguea 


C.  D.  Sema. 

F.  A.  Luejosa. . . . 

J.  A.  Valdes 

J.  Pelaez 

M.  Guerra  et  al . . 
J.  G.  Mora  et  al. . 
P.  Montoya  et  al . 
M.  Lucero 


A.  Salazar 

A.  Jacques  et  al. 


Joaq.  Garcia. 
J.  J.  Lobato. 


Couimr. 


Sta  Fe  . . . , 
Sta  Fe  . . . . 
S.  MigneL. 
S.  MigneL . 
Valencia . . 

Mora 

Sta  F^  . . . . 
Bernalillo . 

Taoe 

S.  MigneL , 

Bern 

S.  MigneL 

Bern 

Valencia  . 
(Colorado) 

Taos 

Taoe 

Sta  F6. . . . 
Sta  F^  ... 

Taos 

D.  Ana.. . 
Mora  .... 
St  Fe  . . . . 

Bern 

(Several)  . 

Bern. . 

Bern 

Sta  Fe  . . . 

Taos 

Bern. 

Grant 


Dais. 


1715 
1840 
1846 
1842 
1834 
1835 
1833 
1777 
1832 
1846 
1840 
1843 
1826 
1847 
1833 
1815 
1828 
1825 
1846 
1725 
1846 
1837 


1832 


1744 
1854 
1814 
1804 


Taos 

Taos 

R.  Arriba. 

Bern 

D.  Ana . . . 
R.  Arriba. 

Bern 

R.  Arriba. 


1710 
1715 
1840 
1695 
1851 
1807 
1768 


R.Arr....    1780 
R.  Arr....    1740 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  only  eight  claims  were  con- 
firmed during  the  whole  period,  and  only  one  after 
1870;  that  down  to  that  date  only  five  claims  were 
filed  and  one  approved;  and  that  down  to  1876  only 
four  had  been  surveyed.  From  1871  many  claims 
were  filed  and  approved,  and  from  1877  surveys  were 
pressed  forward,  the  law  that  required  claimants  to 
pay  the  cost  of  survey  having  been  repealed.  Of  the 
128  claims  surveyed,  however,  only  46  have  been  con- 
firmed by  congresa 

On  the  general  subject  there  is  little  to  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  in  an  earlier  chapter.  All  the 
claims  should  have  been  confirmed  and  surveyed  long 
before  1864.  Then,  and  for  ten  years  later,  there  was 
no  fraud  or  serious  temptation  to  fraud.  The  claims 
were  perfectly  valid  under  the  treaty  and  laws.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  a  prompt  settlement  was  con- 
tinuously urged  by  the  people,  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  surveyor-general;  but  always  in 
vain,  for  the  government  did  nothing,  neglecting  even 
to  fix  a  limit  date  for  filing  claims.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  system.  The  surveyor-general  was  con- 
fessedly and  obviously  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
investigation,  taking  as  a  rule  only  ex  parte  testimony 
and  forwarding  it  to  Washington,  where  congress  had 
even  less  facilities  for  an  impartial  examination.  The 
claimants,  confident  in  the  validity  of  their  claims,  and 
noting  the  slow  action  of  the  government,  were  apa- 
thetic about  filing  their  titles.  From  about  1874 
frauds  began  to  be  discovered  and  suspected ;  and  the 
danger  of  fraud  constantly  increased  with  delav. 
Twenty-three  claims,  originally  approved,  have  recently 
been  rejected  on  reexammation.  I  have  neither  space 
nor  data  for  a  fair  presentment  of  special  cases;  but 
that  many  spurious  claims  or  genuine  ones  fraudulently 
changed  or  extended  have  been  presented  successfully, 
there  can  be  no  question.  One  reason,  and  perhaps 
the  only  intelligible  one — beyond  a  vague  feeling  that 
providence  might  one  day  show  some  way  to  annul 
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all  such  iniquities  as  rights  under  Mexican  or  Spanish 
grants — for  the  inaction  of  congress,  was  the  fact  that 
minerals,  not  originally  included  with  the  land,  could 
not  under  United  States  laws  be  reserved  afler  a 
patent  or  quit-claim  had  been  issued.  As  to  the 
validity  of  the  Mexican  colony  grants  made  after  the 
treaty  of  1848,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  final  decision 
has  been  made.  One  of  them — ^the  Santo  Tomds  de 
Iturbide — has  been  rejected  by  the  surveyor-general, 
though  new  evidence  has  since  changed  his  opinion. 

In  the  early  years  of  Indian  troubles  and  slight 
immigration,  there  was  no  demand  for  public  lands, 
and  no  surveys  were  made  in  1864-6;  but  from  1867 
the  work  of  surveying  was  carried  on  as  fast  as  the 
small  appropriations  would  permit,  the  amount  being 
greatly  increased  from  1874.  The  fact  that  the 
irrigable— and  therefore  the  only  desirable — land  lay 
in  narrow  strips  along  the  streams  caused  the  regular 
township  surveys  to  cover  many  unsalable  tracts, 
prompting  many  demands  for  a  change  of  system, 
which  were  not  heeded.  These  surveys  also  extended 
over  more  than  a  million  acres  of  unsurveyed  or  unfiled 
private  fjrants.  Another  diflSculty  was  the  custom  of 
the  natives  to  live  in  settlements  for  protection,  which 
custom  interfered  with  the  requirement  of  actual 
residence  on  homestead  or  preemption  claims.  Down 
to  1882  there  had  been  surveyed  about  21,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  making  the  total  surveys,  in- 
cluding private  and  pueblo  grants,  with  Indian  and 
military  reservations,  nearly  half  of  the  territory's 
whole  area  of  77,568,640  acres.  For  later  years  I 
have  no  exact  figures,  but  the  increase  in  public  lands 
has  been  very  large.  Sales  and  entries  of  public  lands 
under  the  different  acts  amounted  to  about  415,000 
acres,  besides  the  mineral  claims.  A  second  land 
district  was  created  for  the  south  at  Mesilla  in  1874.* 

*  See  surv.  -gen.  'a  annual  reports,  and  tables  connected  therewith.  The 
approp.  were  $5-10,000  down  to  1873,  but  later  §30,000,  more  or  less.  A  bill 
for  a  ohaiiL'e  in  system  to  accommotiate  settlers  failed  in  congress  1866.  For 
bill  oi  1S74  creating  new  land  district,  see  ZabrUkies  Laml  Laws^  suppl , 
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Agricultural  progress  has  been  slight  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  other  regions.  All  the  valley  lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation  will  produce  in  fair  quantity 
and  excellent  quaUly  nearly  all  the  crops  of  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  latitudes;  and  there  are  hmited 
tracts  in  the  mountain  parks  that  are  productive  with- 
out irrigation ;  but  the  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  area  is  much  smaller  than 
in  most  other  states  and  territories.  Statistics  from 
the  census  reports  of  1870  and  1880  are  appended, 
requiring  no  explanation  or  comment.^     Experience  in 

1877,  p.  59.  On  homestead  laws,  see  SmytfiS  Law  <if  Homesteads  and  Bkcemp^ 
tions,  o,  F.,  1875,  p.  45,  467.  Wheeler's  maps,  in  U.  S.  Geog.  Surv.,  contain  a 
classification  of  lands  in  parts  of  N.  Mex.  For  desert  land  act  of  1877,  see 
U.  S.  Suu,,  49th  cong.,  2a  sess.,  377.  89  entries  of  desert  lands  were  made  in 
187S-82.  The  nnsorveyed  irrigable  lands  were  estimated  in  1878  at  8,000,000 
acres.  In  1878  there  was  an  act  of  the  legisL  anthorizing  the  occupation  of 
320  acres,  with  title  good  against  all  but  the  IJ.  S. ;  and  a  memorial  for  the 

Privilege  of  baying  1-^,000  acres  by  a  bona  fide  settler.  In  his  message  of 
883  the  gov.  notes  that  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  result  in  the 
worst  kind  of  monopoly,  since,  with  160  acres  aibout  a  sprinff,  a  vast  tract  was 
controlled  free  from  taxation.  For  table  of  sales  in  1872-§2,  see  47th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  72,  p.  146. 

^  See  U,  8,  Census  Beports,  9th  and  10th  census.  The  1st  figures  in  each  case 
are  for  1870,  the  2d  for  1880,  and  the  3d  for  1882,  from  the  U,  S.  Agrie. 
Report,  47th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  voL  xxv.-vi 

Improved  land  143,007  acres,  237,392  a.  IJnimpr.  584,259  a.  +  106,283  a. 
of  wood  land,  393,739  a.  +  219,224  a.  wood.  Kb.  of  farms,  4,480,  5,053. 
Average  size  186  a.,  125  a.  Value  $2,260,139,  $5,514,349  (assessment  in 
'82,  land  $7,100,744,  improv.  $4,300,265;  '83,  land  6,659,669,  improv.  $5,751,- 
370).     Value  of  implements,  etc.,  $124,114,  $255,162.     Amt  of  wages  paid 

$523,888, .     Vidue  of  farm  products  $1,905,060,  $1,897,974,  $2,716,682. 

Value  of  orchard  prod.  $13,609,  ^,706.  Market  and  garden  prod.  $64,132, 
$42,679.  Forest  prod.  $500,  $77,468.  Wheat  352,822  b.,  706,641  b.,  767,000 
b.  (wheat  yields  12-50  b.  per  acre).  Com  640,823  b.,  633,786  b.,  965,000  b. 
(40-60  b.  per  acre).  Oats  67,660  b.,  156,527  b.,  185,000  b.  (35^45  b.  per 
acre).  Barley  3,876  b.,  50,053  b.,  53,557  b.  Rye  42  b.,  240  b.  Beans  and 
pease  28,856  b.,  21,268  b.  Potatoes  3,102  b.,  25,100  b.,  40,500  b.  Hay  4,209 
tons,  11,025  t,  13,000  t.     Tobacco  8,587  lbs.,  890  lbs.     Wine  19,686  gal., 

.     Flax  seed  ,  834  lbs.     Sorghum  molasses   1,765  gal.,   251   gal. 

Butter  12,912  lbs.,  44,827  lbs.     Cheese  27,230  lbs,  10,501  lbs.     Milk  813  gal., 

10,036  gaL     Eggs ,  238,858  doz.     Honey ,  450  lbs. 

The  rainy  season  is  from  June  to  September.  On  climate,  with  tables  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  etc.,  see  Smiihsonian  Inst,  Bept^  1877,  p.  323  et  seq. ; 
N.  Mex.,  Oovemor*s  Report,  1872  et  seq.;  U,  8.  Oovt  Doc.,  45th  cong.  2d 
sess..  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vi.  90^1,  145-6,  and  passim,  with  charts;  3d  sess.  H. 
Ex.  Doc.,  vii.  pt  iL,  83,  114-19;  46th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  viL,  pt 
iL,  128-34,  251-8;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vil  92,  475,  586; 
Schott's  Predpitaiion,  70-3,  115;  Id,,  Distribution  and  Variations,  54-5;  Wheel- 
er*s  U.  8,  Geog,  Surv,,  u,  533,  568  et  seq.;    U.  S,  Surg.-Oen.,  Circular  8, 

&  294-8,  302-6,  313.  1865.  No  probable  mcrease  in  prod,  since  1860.  1866. 
eline,  S,000  Miles,  158-61,  describes  Maxwell's  farm  of  5,000  acres  as  the 
model  and  laxvest  in  N.  Mex.  1868.  Gov.  urges  the  great  prospects  of  grace 
culture.    1869.    Sugar-beet,  long-staple  cotton,  and  tobacco  do  well;  as  suk 
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the  period  of  1864—86  has  done  Utile  more  than  con- 
firm what  was  well  enough  known  in  past  centuries 
respecting  the  country's  fertility.  Farming  is  still 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  the  old  methods  of 
irrigation  and  tillage;  and  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  increase  the  water  supply  or  prevent  waste. 
Floods  occur  occasionally,  but  the  climate  is  remark- 
ably healthful  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  living  is  easily  gained,  and  that  is  all  that 
the  natives  desire.  There  has  been  little  or  no  expor- 
tation of  products,  and  such  will  perhaps  always  be 
the  case,  unless  wine,  grapes,  and  certain  fruits — in 
the  production  of  which  New  Mexico  seems  to  have 
some  advantages  over  California — may  prove  an  excep- 
tion ;  yet  the  home  market  furnished  by  the  mining 
camps  and  towns  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  excellent  for  a 
vastly  increased  production ;  and  with  the  settlement 
of  land  titles,  storing  and  proper  use  of  water,  and  ade- 
quate tillage  of  small  farms,  agriculture  in  the  future 
should  be  a  remarkably  prosperous  industry. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  dry 
mesa  and  mountain  land  unfit  for  farming,  is  available 
for  grazing,  producing  in  large  quantities   the  most 

and  tea  ought  to  do.  1871.  Many  new  vineyards  coming  into  bearing.  1872. 
Bill  to  donate  10  sections  of  land  to  John  Martin  for  findin^^  water  in  the 
desert,  tabled  in  congress.  1873.  Govt  aid  for  irrigation  urged  by  surv.-gen. 
1874-5.  Many  destructive  floods.  1878.  Cotton  successfully  raised  in  the 
south.  1879.  Much  testimony  in  U.  S.  Pub.  Lands  Com.  Bej4  (46th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  46),  p.  441-64,  619-22.  Wine  prod.  240,000  gaL  1880. 
Severe  drought.     1884.     Floods. 

The  U.  S.  Dept  Agric,  Reports  contain  nothing  on  N.  Mex.  until  1869, 
when  a  good  sketch  from  a  pamphlet  by  C.  P.  Clever  is  given;  and  the  later 
reports  contain  more  or  less  information.  The  U.  8.  Land  Office  Reports^ 
1864  et  seq.,  give  the  condition  of  agric.  from  year  to  year  in  the  surv. -genu's 
reports;  so  do  many  of  the  governor's  messages.  RitcJis  lUust.  N.  J/cx.,  and 
Id.,  Aztlan,  passim,  are  useful  authority  for  the  late  years;  and  the  N.  Mex, 
Bureau  of  Immiq.,  Report  qf  Bernalillo  Co.  (and  other  counties),  1881-2,  may  l>e 
cited  as  especiatly  valuable.  See  also  Wheelers  IT.  S.  Oeog.  Surv.,  m.  673-83, 
601-3;  Reports  1875-7,  passim,  and  maps;  N.  Mex.,  Scraps,  "psLS^m.;  N.  Mex. 
BuMne.'is  Directory,  1882;  McKenney*s  Bus.  Dir.,  3()8;  Hayilens  Ortat  West, 
190-3;  N.  Mex.,  A  Political  Problem;  Palmer's  Colonization  in  Colorado,  22-52, 
59-79;  BrevoorCs  N.  Mex.,  57-68;  New  Mtx.  and  the  Keio  Mexicans,  24-5; 
Ooddard's  Where  to  Emiijrate,  146-7;  Otoeiis  Mines  of  N.  Mex.,  32-4,  45-7; 
Beadle's  We.^t  Wilds,  228-9;  Porter's  The  West,  Census  cf  1880,  450-1;  N.  Mex,, 
Pointers  on  Hie  S.  W.,  58-9;  Rafid,  McNally,  <{?  Co.'s  Overl.  Guide,  84-8;  /?o^ 
erts'  With  the  hiixuler,  25-9,  84r-7;  Cwley's  Kansas,  6S-9;  Hayden,  in  (/.  S. 
Oovt  Doc.,  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  325. 
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tracts — manjr  of  Hie  obstacles  to  a  grand  snccesa  would 
apparently  be  remoTed,  and  at  leut  the  lands  would 
paj  their  part  of  territorial  taxes.  Bat  all  the  nnmer- 
OOB  efforts  to  secure  these  reforms  have  thus  &r  failed. 
Kew  Mexico  can  Hardly  be  said  to  have  as  yet  any 
manu&cturing  industry;  that  is,  the  only  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  in  existence,  as  shown  in  statistics 
of  the  census  in  1870-80/  are  the  few  and  ordinary 
ones  that  naturally  spring  up  in  any  community  to 
■apply  in  part  local  needs  ana.  furnish  a  livelihood  to 
those  engaged.  Flouring  and  lumber  mills  take  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops, 
which  can  hardly  be  rated  as  manu&ctaring  establish- 
ments at  ail.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tint  includes 
no  woollen  mills,  though  one  was  in  operation  in  1870, 
and  one  or  more  have,  I  think,  been  established  mace 
1880.  And  there  were  then  no  tanneries,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  cattle  and  the  existence  of 
a  native  plant,  the  canaign,  thought  to  be  well  adapted 
to  take  the  place  of  oak  and  hemlock.  It  would  seem 
that  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics  and  leather 

1  ErtAb.  in  70,  "SO,  192.  144.  CspiUl  f  1,4GO,60S,  $463,275.  HukIs  em- 
ployed 427,  BS9.  Wuea  $167,281,  «I1S,731.  Value  of  materuU  |880;957, 
1871,352.     Prodncta  $1,489,868,  $1,284,846. 

" 9  of  1880; 


E.Ub. 

CspilaL 

Bkiidi. 

•Ktfta. 

MateiUL      ProducL 

Blacksmith 

11 

6 
23 
1 
1 

2 

1 
3 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
6 
61 
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should  assume  some  importance ;  and  the  possibilities 
of  future  developments  in  the  extensive  working  of 
iron  have  already  been  noted. 

New  Mexican  trade  consists,  as  in  Arizona,  of  the 
bringing-in  and  distribution  of  merchandise  required 
for  the  supply  of  mining  camps  and  towns,  and  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people  generally,  no  satisfactory 
statistics  being  obtainable,  and  no  comment  on  meth- 
ods needed.  The  advent  of  railroads  put  an  end  to 
the  famous  old  Santa  Fe  trade,  carried  on  by  wagon- 
trains  across  the  plains,  a  trade  which  amounted  in 
1876  to  over  $2,000,000.  There  is  no  exportation  of 
products,  except  those  of  the  mines  and  flocks;  the 
immense  quantities  of  freight  carried  through  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Pacific  states  and  Mexico  form,  of  course, 
no  element  of  New  Mexican  trade  proper ;  and  I  find 
nothing  in  the  distribution  of  goods  from  railroad 
centres  or  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  different  settlements  that  calls 
for  remark. 

Of  railroads  the  territory  has  over  1,200  miles,  built 
in  1878-85.  They  were  not  built  with  any  view  to 
the  benefit  or  business  of  New  Mexico,  but  to  com- 
plete transcontinental  connections  between  the  east, 
the  Pacific,  and  Mexico.  Therefore^  I  do  not  deem 
the  annals  of  the  various  companies,  projects,  and 
complications  as  belonging  in  any  important  sense  to 
the  history  of  New  Mexico,  even  if  there  were  space  in 
this  chapter  for  such  matter.  I  append,  however,  a 
few  miscellaneous  notes.®     The  first  passenger  train 

•  1855-6.  Act  of  legial.  incorp.  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  1856-7.  Id.,  incorp. 
N.  Hex.  Min.  ft  R.  R.  Co.  186^-4.  Id.,  incorp.  KaDsas,  N.  Mex.,  Ariz.,  & 
Cal.  K  R.  Co.  1864-^.  Bill  for  R.  R.  and  teL  throu|rh  N.  Mex.  and  Arix. 
tabled  in  congress,  joint  resol.  to  facilitate  communication  passed.  1866,  etc. 
Laws  on  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  in  rept  sec.  int.,  1882,  p.  596-602.  1867.  R.  K  pro- 
jects. Copley's  Kansas,  68-70;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  2d.  1868.  Mem.  of  legisl. 
f or  R.  R.,  as  best  means  of  settling  Ind.  troubles  and  giving  N.  Mex.  the 
protection  promised  by  the  treaty,  often  repeated;  rept  (u  cong.  com.  U,  8. 
Oovt  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  43.  1871.  ICansas  Pac.  K  R.  now 
within  3  days'  staging;  other  roads  approaching.  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  of  goo.; 
later  messages  record  progress  and  prospects.  1872.  Acts  of  legisl.  giving 
right  of  way  to  N.  Mex.  ft  Gulf  R.  R.  (also  act  of  congress);  authorizinff 
county  aid  to  R.  R.;  and  mortgage  or  consolidation;  and  appraiaement  (« 
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e&tored  the  temtorj  in  Fdbrciafy  1879,  brii^jii^  ih4 
Colorado  l^g^ialataro  to  Otero  over  the  AtchiacMi,  To- 
odea,  aad  &uita  ¥6  line;  work  was  rapidlr  pushed 
rorward,  aad  for  tbe  moet  part  a>mpleted  in  ore  years. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  ¥6  line,  known  also 
as  the  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific,  enters  the 
twritoiy  at  the  Bi^on  tnnnel,  sending  out  a  short 
branch  to  the  coal-beds;  in  1879  reached  Las  Y^as, 
whence  a  branch  extends  to  the  Hot  Springs;  in  1880 
reached  Santa  F^  by  a  brandi  of  95  miles  from  Lamy ; 
and  in  1881,  branching  at  Bincon,  reached  Deming 
aad  El  Pasa  It  has  short  branches  in  Soomx)  county 
to  the  mines  of  Magdalena  and  Carthage;  a  narrow- 

Sage  extenmon  of  46  miles  from  Deming  to  Silver 
ty ;  and  has  in  all  680  miles  of  track.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  line,  virtually  a  nart  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
pdca,  and  Santa  F^,  besan  Wlding  at  Allmrqaerqne 
m  1880,  on  the  completion  of  the  former  line  to  ihat 
point,  and  was  rapidly  pushed  westward  until  in  1883 
it  reached  the  Colorado  River,  opeuing  a  new  and 
favorite  route  to  California.  This  road  has  179  miles 
in  New  Mexico,  including  a  five-mile  siding  to  the 
Gallup  coal  mines.     The  Southern  Pacific  from  Cali- 

R.  R.  lands;  cong.  bill  to  incorp.  N.  Mex.  R.  R.  and  Central  R.  R.  1874  et 
seq.  Surv.-gen.  reports  progress  and  prospects.  1878.  Act  of  legial.  for  in- 
corp. of  R.  R.  companies;  Raton  Mt.  ueing  tnnnelled;  D.  &  Col.  R.  R.  graded 
to  north  line  of  N.  Mex.  1879.  A.  T.  ft  Sta  F^  R  R.  completed  to  Las  Vegas 
in  July.  1880.  Completion  of  K.  Mex.  &  South  R  R.  branch  to  Sta  Fe  in 
Feb. ;  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  has  9  m.  of  track  westward  from  Alburquerque;  D.  &  R 
G.  R  R  graded  to  Pefta  Blanca,  track  to  near  Embudo;  see  statistics,  etc., 
in  U,  S.  Sovt  Doc,f  46th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  xvi.,  pt  iL,  p.  227;  Id., 
47th  cong.  2d  scss.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  xiiL,  pt  iv.,  p.  56-9.  1881.  A.,  T.,  ft  Sta  F6 
R.  R.  completed  to  junctions  witii  the  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  at  Deming  and  £1  Paso; 
trains  running  to  Ariz,  and  CaL  from  May;  S.  Pac.  R  R  has  155  m.  in  K. 
Mex.  p.  ft  R.  G.  K  R.  compl.  to  Espafiola,  80  m.,  and  60  m.  west  on  S. 
Joan  division.  A.  ft  P.  R.  R.  extends  212  m.  w.  from  Alborqaerqae.  See 
repts  of  gov.  and  surv.-gen.  See  N,  Mex.,  RaUroad  Lcnos,  comp^ed  b^  Catron 
and  Thornton,  Sta  F4,  1881,  8vo,  61  p.  1882.  Total  mUes  R  R.  in  Jan.  1,096; 
built  during  the  past  year  913  m.  Act  of  legist  to  regulate  R  R.,  prohibit 
discrimination,  and  fix  passenger  rates  at  6  cts  per  mile;  also  authorizing 
Silver  City  to  subsidize  a  R  R  See  JiUch*s  Blue-Book,  139-45,  for  details, 
stations,  distances,  etc.  1883.  Narrow-gauge  R.  R.  compl.  from  Deming  to 
Silver  City,  46  m. ;  and  from  Lordsburg  to  Clifton,  30  m.  in  N.  Mex. ;  some 
work  done  on  a  line  to  join  Sta  Fe  and  EspaHola.  See  gov.'s  rept  and  RitdC$ 
ni  K.  Mex,,  23-5.  1884.  Mex.  Central  R.  K  completed.  See  details  in 
McKinney'a  Bus.  Directory,  308;  Mills*  8.  Miguel  Co.,  20-1.  1885.  See  excel- 
lent summary  in  Bitck'd  Axtlan,  13-18,  25-6, 
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fornia  and  Arizona  has  232  miles  in  New  Mexico, 
including  50  miles  of  the  Lordsburg  and  Clifton  nar- 
row-gauge road;  joins  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F^  line  at  Deming  and  El  Paso;  and  thence 
extending  eastward  through  Texas  forms  another 
overland  line.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road 
from  Colorado  in  the  north  enters  New  Mexico  near 
Antonito,  whence  one  division  extends  southward  79 
miles  to  within  28  miles  of  Santa  F^,  and  another 
division  60  miles  west  through  the  San  Juan  country 
to  the  Amargo  coal  mines,  and  thence  northward  into 
Colorado.  This  road  has  164  miles  of  track.  Some 
work  has  been  done  on  an  extension  of  the  road  from 
Espanola  to  Santa  Fe,  and  an  extension  to  the  Pecos 
and  to  Galveston  is  projected.  Other  prominent  pro- 
jects are  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F^  road,  and 
an  extension  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  eastward  to 
Indian  Territory.  Numerous  branch  lines  are  pro- 
jected and  will  be  built  in  time;  meanwhile,  the  ter- 
ritory, most  fortunate  in  its  position  on  the  great 
overland  lines,  must  be  regarded  as  well  supplied  with 
railroads. 

A  military  telegraph  line  from  the  north-east  was 
in  operation  from  1868;  and  ten  years  later  the  line 
had  been  extended  to  all  the  forts  except  Wingate  and 
Stanton,  and  telegraphic  communication  was  opened 
with  California  by  way  of  Tucson.  Subsequently, 
telegraph  construction  progressed  with  that  of  rail- 
roads, until  all  the  more  important  settlements  are  in 
communication  with  the  east  and  west.® 

*  18G5-3.  Act  incorp.  N.  Mex.  Tel.  Co.  and  memorials  for  U.  S.  aid;  as 
there  were  mem.  for  increased  facilities  in  later  years.  1868.  Gov.  in  his 
mess,  announces  the  opening  of  tel.  communication.  1875-8.  Items  on  con- 
struction and  projects.  iV.  J/ca:.,  iSVmp«,  6-7.  1878.  Western  Union  line 
from  Sta  ¥6  via  Las  Vegas,  Ft  Union,  Cimarron,  and  Trinidad,  Col. ;  U.  S. 
mil.  line  to  Alburquerque,  Las  Lunas,  Belen,  Ft  Craig,  Las  Cruces,  Mesilla, 
Silver  Citv,  Tucson,  and  S.  Diego.  Surv.-ijen.  Re})t.  1879.  1st  tel.  despatch 
from  N.  Mex.  received  at  San  Francisco.  S.  F.  BuHftin^  Aug.  21st.  Statistics 
*81-2.     U,  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  47th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vii.  212-25. 

All  parts  of  the  territory  are  tolerably  well  provide<l  with  stage  and  mail 
routes  from  the  R.  R.  stations,  though  there  have  been  frequent  petitions  from 
different  sections  for  increased  facilities.  The  U.  S.  Govt  Doc  contain  from 
year  to  year  the  records  of  such  petitions,  with  the  openinff  of  new  routes, 
etc.    There  is  also  quite  a  quantity  of  matter  relating  to  muitary  and  other 
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A  boreaa  of  immigraiioni  established  bv  an  acfc  of 
the  l^^ialatare  in  1880^  ib  an  instifcaiion,  whidi,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  and  Ritch,  has  done  much 
to  attract  settlers,  by  the  publication  of  information 
respecting  the  country's  resources  and  atfaractionsL 
The  county  reports  of  1881-2,  as  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  have  already  been  noticed;  and  of  Bitch's 
work  on  the  resources  of  New  Mexico  some  27,000 
co|ries,  in  six  editions,  under  different  titles,  have  been 
issued,  and  widely  circulated  from  the  central  office 
through  the  railroad  companies  and  at  various  fiurs 
and  expositions  in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  20,000  immigrants  have  been  drawn  to 
the  territory  since  1880;  and  doubtless  the  bureau 
has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence.^  An  annual  terri- 
torial fair,  or  exposition,  has  been  held  at  Alburquerque 
sitice  1881. 

Education,  respecting  which  some  statistical  and 
other  items  are  given  in  a  note,"  has  remained  in  a 

rcMuii;  but  I  have  not  thoaght  it  neoeMary  to  reproduce  these  items,  eren  in 
a  brief  reanm^.  Several  incorporations  of  road  and  bridge  companies  are 
mentioned  in  the  resum^  of  legisl.  proceedinfls. 

^N.  i/ftc.  Bureau  qf  Immig.,  Beport,  1883;  Id.,  County  reports,  1881-2, 
as  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter;  Ji.  Mex.,  Acts,  24th  sess.,  p.  74-^;  RUch'% 
niutt,  N,  Mex,  (4th  ed.),  1883;  Id.,  Attlan  (6th  ed.),  1885,  with  lists  of  officers 
and  members,  of  which  there  was  one  commissioner  for  each  county  and  5  to 
9  com.  at  large;  the  gov.  being  a  com.  ez  officia  The  bureau  was  '  investi- 
gated '  by  the  legist  in  1884,  and  was  warmly  praised  in  the  committee  s  re- 
port, all  charges  of  extravagance  and  inefficiency  being  refuted.  N.  M,  Jour* 
nab,  2Gth  sess.,  pt  iL,  38-42,  64-8.  I  have  a  pamphlet  entitled  N.  Mex.,  Pre- 
fnium  list  qf  the  N.  Mex.  Exposition  and  Driving  Park  Assoc  Thinl  annual 
/air,  Alburquerque,  1883;  also,  iST.  Mex.  Resourees,jprepared  under  the  asispices 
qft/te  Bureau  qf  Immig. /or  the  territorial /air.  Sta  Fi,  1881. 

'^School  statistics  from  the  census  of  1880:  no.  of  pub.  schools  162, 
school  buildings  46,  seats  in  same  6,580,  value  of  property  $13,500,  receipts 
for  year  $32,ni,  expenditures  $28,973,  teachers  164  (males  128,  females  9S); 
average  salary  $30.67,  average  months  of  school  5.55,  pupils  4,755  (males 
2,484,  females  2,271),  average  attendance  3,150,  inhab.  over  10  years  of  age 
unable  to  read  52,994  (percentage  60.2),  unable  to  write  57,156  (percentsge 
65). 

1863.  Act  of  legisl.  creating  a  board  of  educ  and  estab.  a  system  of 
schools;  incorp.  *  Industrial  College  of  N.  Mex.'  at  Sta  Fi.  1866.  The 
various  statutes  have  no  effect,  but  some  activity  in  private  schoc^  Meline's 
fffOOO  MileSf  192-3.  1866.  Not  a  single  free  public  school;  an  approp.  by  the 
U.  S.  urged  by  gov.  and  legisl.  in  this  and  other  years.  1867.  Act  amending 
and  perfecting  school  system;  probate  judges  U>  act  as  county  superinteno- 
ents.  1868.  Still  no  schools  and  no  school  tax  collected,  ace  to  gov.*s  mes- 
sage. 1871.  In  4  counties,  out  of  5,053  votes,  only  37  were  in  favor  of  a  law 
to  support  schools  by  taxation.    1870.    Total  school  attendance  ace  to  census^ 
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backward  condition,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
views  and  earnest  efforts  of  territorial  officials  and  of 
many  citizens.  In  1880  there  were  only  162  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,150  pupils.  By  acts  of  the 
legislature  a  public  school  system  was  created  and 
perfected  at  different  dates  from  1863  to  1884,  when 
it  assumed  a  tolerably  effective  form,  in  theory  at 
least.  One  fourth  of  all  taxes  is  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  the  collection  and  application  of  the  funds 
there  have  been  great  irregularities,  on  account  of 
the  apathy  of  the  native  population.  The  mixture 
of  language  and  religion,  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  Spanish  and  the  catholic  faith,  have  been  the  great 
obstacles ;  and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  retarded 
also  by  all  the  causes  that  have  hindered  progress  in 
other  directions.  With  the  increase  of  immigration, 
however,  there  is  noted  a  constant  though  slow  growth 

1,889.  1872.  Act  providing  for  ooanty  boards  of  4  snpervlBors.  1875.  8 
counties  report  138  schools,  47  teachers,  and  5,151  pupilis,  under  law  of  71 

E'ving  the  schools  i  of  tax  and  the  poll  tax.  1880.  Act  to  select  university 
ads.  1881.  Educ.  compulsory  for  5  months  per  year.  1883.  Gov.  reports 
not  much  progress  under  the  system.  188i.  Act  establishing  public  schools, 
with  an  elective  county  superintendent,  one  or  more  schools  m  each  district, 
under  3  directors,  and  a  tax  of  3  mills  per  dollar,  with  poll  tax;  school  fond 
this  year  to  be  $100,000,  or  J  of  all  taxes. 

On  educational  matters,  see  N,  Mex.,  Message qf  gov.,  from  year  to  year; 
U,  S.  Educational  Reports,  containing  some  details  down  to  1877,  but  not 
much  later;  Brevoort^s  N,  Mex,,  105,  showing  statistics  of  1873,  when  there 
were  133  public  and  26  private  schooU;  Mills*  S.  Miguel  Co.,  19-20;  Riteh's 
nimt.  N.  Mex.,  58-60;  Id.,  Attlan,  78-9;  N.  Mex.,  Business  Direct.;  N.  Mex., 
Scraps,  81. 

I  have  before  me  AUmrquerque  Academy,  6th  Annual  Report,  etc.,  Alb., 
1883-4,  8vo,  15  p.;  UniversUy  qf  New  Mexico,  1st  Annual  Catalogue  (StaF^), 
1882,  8vo,  18  p.,  containing  act  of  incorporation,  officers,  etc. ;  Las  Vegas  JesuH 
College,  Prospectus  and  Cataloaue,  Las  Vegas,  1882, 58  p. ,  1884,  68  p.  This  Utter 
institution  has  published  Spelling  Book  for  the  Use  qf  Public  Schoois  qfN.  Mex., 
Alburquerque,  1874,  16mo,  47  p.;  Elementos  de  Aritmitica,  Las  Vegas,  1876, 
16mo,  146  p.;  Herrainz  y  Quiroz,  Elementos  de  Gramdtica  CasUUana,  Las  V., 
1877,  16mo,  124  p. ;  and  besides  these  educational  works,  the  following  of  a 
religious  and  general  character:  Balmes,  La  Religion  Demostrada,  Alb.,  1873, 
16mo,  110  p.;  Los  Protectores  de  la  Juventud,  Alb.,  1874,  16mo,  151  p.;  Lamy, 
Constitudones  Eclenthfticas  para  la  Didcesis  de  Sta  Fi,  Alb.,  1874,  8vo,  37  p.; 
Franco,  Benjamina,  Novela  Contemporanea,  Las  V.,  1877,  12mo,  140  p.;  Id., 
Los  Corazones  Populares,  Novela,  Las  V.,  1878,  12mo,  167  p.;  Id.,  La  Po- 
bredlla  de  Casamari,  Novela  Histdrica,  Las  V.,  1879,  12mo,  293  p.;  CenUku, 
DiAlogos  y  Cartas,  Las  V.,  1883,  12mo,  156  p.;  Ambert,  EllferoismoenSotana, 
Las  v.,  1883,  12mo,  128  p.;  Los  Jesuitas,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  16mo,  51  p.;  Colecdon  de 
Cdnticos  Espirituales,  has  V.,  1884,  16mo,  198  p.;  Ripalda,  Catcdsmo,  Las  V., 
1884,  16mo,  87  p.;  and  Classic  English  Poetry,  Las  V.  (college  press),  1884, 
12mo,  139  p.  All,  with  one  exception,  bear  the  mark  of  'Imprenta  del  Bio 
Grande,'  from  which  press  is  also  issued  the  Revista  CMfiok. 
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of  a  healthful  sentiment  in  ibvor  of  adiools;  and  en- 
coura^ng  progresB  is  looked  for  in  the  future.  There 
isy  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  fairly  prosperous 
private  institutions  in  the  larger  towns,  including 
several  catholic  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits,  Christian  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Loretto,  and 
Sisters  of  Charity,  supported  largely  by  public  school 
funds;  and  a  few  others  under  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, supported  by  tuition  fees  and  private  contribu- 
tions. The  Jesuit  college  at  Las  Vegas,  that  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Santa  F^,  and  the  academies  at 
Alburquerque  and  Las  Vcu^  may  be  named  as  the 
most  prominent  educationalinstitutions. 

Newspapere  in  1850  were  two  in  number,  with  a 
drculation  of  1,150;  in  1860  the  figures  had  not 
changed;  in  1870  there  were  five  journals,  but  the 
oircuTation  had  only  increased  to  1,525;  while  the 
census  of  1880  shows  18,  with  a  circulation  of  6,355. 
In  1885  the  number  was  39,  of  which  eight  were 
dailies,  two  serai- weekly,  27  weekly,  and  two  monthly. 
A  list  of  those  published  in  1882,  not  much  changed 
since  that  date,  is  appended."     Several  of  these  news- 

"  U.  S.  Cfwnts  ReporU;  RluKt  Blue-Book,  95-7;  Id,,  AzOan,  82;  Las  Ve^at 
Min,  WorUl,  Jan.  1881,  p.  147,  of  1882;  PeiUngOCs  Newap.  Directory,  185; 
FUihfrs  NevMp.  Agency,  10;  Brown*M  Advert  Agency,  2-5. 

List  of  N.  Mex.  newspapers  in  1882:  Aluurquerque,  Journal,  daily  and 
weekly;  Review,  w.  (pub.  from  70  as  Bepub,  Review);  Reviata,  w.;  Mhterand 
Manufacturer,  w.  (another  Miner  sasp.  in  '80).  Bernalillo,  yewn,  w.  {ycUive 
muip.  in  '80).  Raton,  XetM  and  Preti,  w.  (at  Cimarron  78-80);  Guard,  w. 
Mesilla,  Newa,  w.  Las  Cruces,  Rio  Orande  Republican,  w.  (also  Thirty-four 
in  *80).  Lake  Valley  {Herald  in  '84).  SUver  City,  New  SouthweM,  w.; 
Minimj  Chronicle,  w.;  Teiegram,  8.-w,  {Orant  Co,  Herald,  in  78-80;  Sentinel 
in '84).  Lordsburg  (^</raii«f  in '84).  Georgetown,  iSi7rfr  ^n'db,  w.  Deming, 
HeadUjht,  w.  (and  Tribune  in  '84).  White  Oaks,  Golden  Era,  w.  Tipton- 
ville,  Mora  Co,  Pioneer,  w.  Santa  F^,  New  Mexican,  d.  and  w.;  Mining  Keu»^ 
w.;  Nuevo  Mexico,  w.;  Chrittian  Adovraie,  monthly;  Democrat,  w.;  Alilitary 
Review,  s. -monthly  {Rocky  ML  Sentinel  in  *80).  Golden,  Retort,  w.  S.  Pedro, 
w.  Las  Vegas,  Gazette,  d.  and  w.;  Optic,  d,  and  w.;  Revinta  CcU6liea, 
w.;  Miniu'j  World,  s. -monthly  {N,  Mex,  Advertiser  in  78).  S.  Lorenxo,  Red 
River  Chronicle,  w. ;  Crdniea,  w.     Mineral  Hill,  Min,  City  News,  w. 

The  following  notes  respecting  newspaper  history  are  chiefly  from  Rit^*s 
Blue-Book,  Tlie  Taos  Crepwfculo,  1835,  was  the  1st  paper,  published  for  only 
4  weeks.    The  Sta  Fe  Republican,  1847,  was  the  Ist  paper  in  English.    The 


1st  Sta  F^  Xeio  Mexican  was  pub.  in  1847;  the  2d  was  started  in  1863.     The 

lib.  ii 

^een 

iraue 
Republican,    The  £lizaoethtown  LatiUm  of  1869;  changed  to  Railway  PrtM; 


as  puD.  ] 

Mesilla  Ne^tu*  was  pub.  in  1860-1;  the  later  Neum  from  1873.  The  SU  ¥i 
Gazettewdja  imh.  between  1851  and  I860,  on  the  press  brought  by  Gen.  Kearny 
in  1840.      The  Alburquerque  N,  Mex,  PrtM  of  1863  was  changed  to  the 
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papers  are  published  in  Spanish,  and  several  others  in 
English  and  Spanish.  In  quality  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  similar  publications  in  other  territories. 
A  Press  Association  was  organized  at  Las  Vegas 
in  1880. 

The  religion  of  the  territory  is  naturally  for  the 
most  part  Roman  Catholic.  In  1870  that  denomina- 
tion had  152  of  the  158  churches,  with  church  property 
valued  at  $313,321.  The  census  of  1880  contains  no 
church  statistics.  In  1882  there  were  72  priests, 
serving  a  catholic  population  of  126,000.  New 
Mexico,  with  Arizona  and  Colorado,  forms  an  arch- 
bishopric under  John  B.  Lamy  since  1865.  The 
Jesuits — an  act  incorporating  which  society  was 
annulled  by  congress  in  1878 — are  active,  especially 
in  educational  matters,  as  are  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy.  There  has  been 
some  clashing  between  the  old  native  priests  and  the 
new-comers  introduced  by  Lamy,  but  under  the 
bishop's  energetic  management  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  an  almost  complete  weeding-out  of  the  old-time 
laxity  of  morals  that  was  remarked  by  early  visitors. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  church  is  slow  to  adopt  sweep- 
ing reforms,  and  does  not  often  favor  educational  ad- 
vancement that  it  cannot  entirely  control ;  but  a  good 
work  has  been  slowly  accomplished,  and  there  is  a 
tolerably  strong  tendency  to  improvement,  many  of 
the  catholic  institutions  of  education  and  charity  being 

consol.  in  1875  with  Netm  and  PrtAs  at  Ciiharron.  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mtx, 
AdvertiJier,  1870-8,  1  at  paper  in  S.  Miguel  co.  Cimarron,  PresSy  1870,  absorbed 
the  News  in  1875.  Las  Vegas,  Mail,  1870,  changed  to  Oazette.  Silver  City, 
Mining  Life,  1873;  suspend^  1875;  later  revived  as  HeraUL  Las  Cruces, 
Eco  del  Rio  Orande,  1874,  transferred  to  Globe,  Ariz.  Las  Vegas,  Revinta 
CiUdlica,  started  in  1875;  Revista  Evang^Uca,  1876-9.  Mesilla,  Valley  Indepen- 
dent, 1879-9.  Santa  Fe,  lllufti.  Monthly,  Jan. -May  1878.  Laguna,  La  Sohna, 
1878.  Taos,  K'*pejo,  1878;  trans,  to  Bernalillo,  and  to  Alburquerque  1879; 
changed  to  Mirror;  merged  in  Miner;  suspended.  Sta  Fe,  Rochy  Mt  Sentinel, 
1878-9.  Las  Cruces,  ThlHy-four,  1878;  Newman's  Thirty-four,  1881. 
Silver  City,  Silver  Record,  1879;  suspended.  Otero,  Optic,  18/9;  trans,  to 
Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex,  Herald,  1879;  trans,  to  Sta  F6  in  1880  as  Era  Southwest- 
ern; ch.  to  Democrat.  Los  Cerrillos  Prospector,  at  Carbonate ville,  1879. 
Alburquerque,  Advance,  1880;  trans  to  Socorro  as  Sun.  Alb.,  Oolden  QqU^ 
1880;  ch.  to  Republiean.    White  Oaks,  Oolden  Era,  1880. 


well  managed  and  e&ctiTe.  The  Mfwnunia,  respeeting 
whose  proselyiiii^schenMi  there  haa  been  some  excite- 
ment, cspecuUy  in  1875-7,  as  ahown  by  the  news- 
papers, have  a  faw  t^mchea  on  the  eastern  bender, 
but  I  6iid  no  definite  information  or  statistics.  Of 
protectant  denominationa  the  ^naoopaliana  seem  to 
have  the  lo*d,  with  itx  dergymea  noder  George  Kelly 
aa  priniate  in  1883,  and  uree  ohnrchea  aa  early  as 
1870.  The  presbytcriaosaodniethodistsarerepfxted 
as  having  a  doaeik  or  mors  dezgymen  and  700  oom- 
municants;  while  the  bafitirtB,  congrwationalistB,  and 
•outhem  methodiata  hare  eafdi  two  <tf  three  cleigymen. 
nrotestaat  inflnenoe  JM,  howerer,  weak,  and  is  ocxifined 
wr  the  most  part  to  tiie  new  and  tiuiving  towni^ 
most  of  which  have  one  or  more  church  edifices. 
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County  Map — Colfax — Area  akd  Annals — Stock-raxsing — Raton  and 
Sprinoxr — Dictations  or  Prominent  Citizens — Mora — Fort  Union 
— Taos— A  Garden-spot — Old  Pueblo — San  Fernando — Rio  Ar- 
riba— San  Juan  Indians — Coal — Tierra  Amarilla — Onate*s  Capi- 
tal—  Bernalillo  —  A  Flourishing  County  —  Tiguex  —  Pueblos — 
Alburqukrque — Santa  Fi — Antiquity  and  Mines — ^The  Capital — 
Statements  or  Citizens — San  Miguel — Farms  and  Ranchos — Las 
Vegas — Testimony  of  Residents — ^Valencia  and  Las  Lunas— Lin- 
coln AND  White  Oaks — Socorro— Mining  AcnviTY — Grant — Silver 
City  and  Deming — Dona  Ana — Mesilla  Valley — Las  Cruces — 
Sierra — Hillsborough  and  Lake  Valley. 

Boundaries  of  the  thirteen  counties  of  New  Mexico 
are  shown  on  the  appended  map.  Eight  of  them  date 
back  to  Mexican  times ;  one  was  added  soon  after  the 
territorial  organization;^  and  four  have  since  been 
created. 

Colfax  county  occupies  an  area  of  7,000  square 
miles  in  the  „oAh-e.s£>m  comer  of  the  territo^,  it, 
altitude  being  from  5,500  to  8,000  feet,  with  some 
lofty  peaks.  It  was  created  by  act  of  1869,  its  boun- 
daries being  modified  in  1876  and  in  1882.  The  county 
seat  was  first  at  Elizabethtown,  which  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1870,  but  was  moved  to  Cimarron  in 
1872,  and  finally  to  Springer  in  1882.  In  1876-8  the 
county  was  attached  to  Taos  for  judicial  purposes. 
About  half  the  area  is  mesa  or  prairie  land,  affording 

^  For  the  coanties  and  boandaries  as  oraanized  by  the  legislature  of  1852, 
■ee  N,  Mex.,  Cofnviled  Laws,  252  et  seq.     Th 
computed  from 
are  so  clearly 
yery  confident  that  my  own  are  always  aocorate. 
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excellent  grazing,  and  supporting  in  1880  about  29,000 
cattle  and  65,000  sheep,  the  numbers  having  greatly 
increased  since  that  date,  187,000  and  86,000  being 


the  figures  in  1883.  Along  the  watercourses  are 
numerous  narrow  tracts,  successfully  cultivated  bv  irri- 
gation. There  are  over  half  a  million  acres  of  coal- 
fields, and  the  coal  is  somewhat  extensively  worked 
in  tlie  region  of  Raton.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  pine,  affording  lumber  of  fair  quality  in  consider- 
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able  quantities.  Of  gold  from  the  Moreno  placers 
and  Ute  Creek  and  other  quartz  mines  several  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  produced  since  1868,  and  copper 
is  also  found.  Over  half  the  county  is  included  in  the 
famous  Maxwell  rancho,  or  land  grant  of  Beaubien  and 
Miranda,  and  here  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Ute  bands 
had  their  homes  for  many  years,  as  related  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Rail- 
road, the  first  to  enter  the  territory,  crosses  Colfax  from 
north  to  south,  and  on  its  line  are  the  leading  towns. 
The  population  in  1880  was  3,398,  and  is  now  perhaps 
5,000.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  18b3 
was  $5,437,640*  the  largest  item  being  that  of  live- 
stock. Raton,  with  over  2,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
largest  town,  being  of  modern  or  railroad  origin.  Its 
prominence  arises  from  the  proximity  of  the  coal 
mines,  to  which  a  branch  road  extends,  and  from  the 
location  of  the  railroad  shops  here.  The  town  has 
good  water-works,  good  schools,  two  newspapers — the 
Guard  and  News  and  Press — the  only  ones  published 
in  the  county,  and  it  aspires  to  future  prominence  as 
a  manufacturing  centre.  Springer,  the  county  seat, 
had  but  34  inhabitants  in  1880,  but  is  now  a  thriving 
village,  with  a  fine  court-house  and  a  cement  factory, 
being  also  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  territory  east 
and  west.  Elizabethtown  and  Cimarron,  formerly 
honored  as  county  seats,  had  respectively  175  and  290 
inhabitants  in  1880.  The  former  is  a  mining  town  in 
the  Moreno  districts;  and  the  latter,  formerly  known 
as  Maxwell's  rancho,  may  be  considered  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  county.  Colfax  has  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  native,  or  Mexican,  population  than  most 
parts  of  the  territory.* 

'  Among  the  publications  of  recent  years  which  contain  more  or  less  de* 
scriptive  matter  on  the  counties  and  toMrns  are  Ritch  s  Azttan,  his  fllusC.  N. 
Mfx.,  and  the  various  other  editions  of  the  same  work;  the  county  reports  of 
the  X.  Mex.^  Bureau  of  Immig.;  2^.  J/ex.,  Business  Directory;  McKemietf't 
Business  Directory:  N.  Mex.,  Pointers  on  Ute  South-west:  Randy  McNaUy^  d:  Co., 
Overland  Ouifle:  Id.,  Otdde  to  CoL:  N.  Mex.,  Heal  EnUOe,  Sta  F^,  1883; 
Avery's  Hand- Bock  and  Travellers  Guide  qf  N,  Mex.,  Denver,  1881,  16mo; 
Btrgers  Timr%$ts*  Oukie  to  y.  Mex.,  Kansas  City,  1883.     This  last  book  ha* 
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of  8,700  sqiiare  iaSlM»  WW  ereated  in  1860»bdiig<^tcff 
from  TacMi,  and  inolaiding  Cdfig  down  to  1869*  Them 
were  dvht  dhaqgea  of  boundary  in  1868, 1876,  and 
1882.  The  coantf  aeit  haa  Men  Mova,  or  Santa 
(Jertrodia,  from  the  fint  The  ]K>pnIation  waa  9,751 
m  1880,  and  maj  be  nearly  12,000  now,  a  nu^ii^ 
being  of  Spaniah  or^in.  The  average  elevation  la 
4-7,000  feet^  the  moimtatnoas  parts  being  in  the 
western  foorth,  while*  the  mesa  lands  ooenpy  tfaiee 


BMtii  of  being  Momte.    MM,  Iht  mmamm  imn  art  IpdMrttd  at  mrca,  miA 
aol  gi^io.  M  h  too  mmmmi  lor  tlie  oorreet  nromiaaiatioB     Thm  «iitiior, 
bovrerer,  la  wrong  In  wMltmmagiimtmwan  to  if.  IfflOE.  mj/neUHf,  or  to  ft§ 
iBodaostod;  lor&qrw«ikisMi^vsifwnlin%nuib  Ani«^ 
mon  in  mni^  provinoM  id  fi^pain. 

Tho  faUoinng  otookmmof  Coibx  oonHgrhavo  giwn  lorngrnM  ialnp- 


nation  roipeoting  tho  oovn^r^  ditel  indnstry,  the  aopacato  M8S.  boing 
iMntiMMd  ander  tho  anthota*  naMoa  in  my  liat  of  anthotitiaa:  ICkemmm-QL 


iMnof  SnrinM.  k  a  am  ol  Oair.  L.  W.  Jkm  of  Ho.,  a  man  watt^^^ 
m  m  annala  of  OaL  Ho  oaaa  to  K.  Mez.  in  1844,  and  later  aarred  aa  aeoaC 
hi  the  Ind.  wara.  He  fomiabed  alao  the  Cktnon  Papen  for  my  naa^  bating 
been  the  executor  of  Kit  Canon's  estate.  J.  B.  Dawson,  of  Vermejoi,  it  a 
native  of  Ky,  and  first  oame  with  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Tex.  in  1866.  For  a 
lonff  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  Golorado  mariKOt. 
He  nas  5,000  acres  in  ms  home  ranoho,  and  is  a  partner  in  several  large  cattle 
companies.  He  has  a  large  family  at  his  home,  mduding  his  aged  father  and 
mother.  Stephen  Dorsey,  a  native  of  Vt,  rose  from  private  to  colonel  in  the 
war  of  1861-5,  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Ark.  from  lo73,  came  to  N.  Mez.  in 
1877,  and  became  the  owner  of  many  ranches.  He  has  U.  S.  patents  for 
4-^,000  acres,  including  springs  and  streams,  which  ffive  him  centred  of  im- 
mense grazing  ranges.  He  owns  about  50,000  head  of  Durham  and  Hereford 
catUe,  Doing  connected  in  the  past  with  several  companies,  but  gradually 
severing  this  connection,  with  the  idea  of  doin^  business  for  himself  alone. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  stock-raisers  m  the  territory.  Joseph  W. 
Dwyer  is  the  owner,  with  J.  8.  Delano,  of  the  Ufia  de  Gato  rancho,  which 

5 razes  12,000  cattle.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  Mrs  S.  C.  Lacy,  a  native  of 
Lfk.,  and  widow  of  I.  W.  Lacy,  who  died  in  1881,  leavinjg  5  children,  has  a 
rancho  at  Vermejo,  where  she  raises  grain  and  vegetables,  having  also  a  range 
in  Colorado,  with  12,000  cattle.  Jolm  Love,  bom  in  Pa,  came  in  1880  as  sec- 
retary of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  a  position  which  he  still  held  in  1885.  He  is  also 
the  owner  of  1,000  cattle.  Qeoffrey  McCroham  is  foreman  of  the  Cimarron 
Cattle  Co.,  at  Blue  Water  Hole  Springs,  where  the  co.  has  26,000  cattle.  He 
has  also  a  farm  at  Wa^on  Mound.  He  is  an  Eufflishman  who  came  here 
from  Texas.  Russell  Marcy  has  been  since  1873,  when  he  came  from.  Cal.,  a 
cattle-raiser  on  Palo  Blanoo  Creek.  He  is  also  a  banker  at  Raton,  a  represent- 
ative business  man  of  the  territory,  and  has  served  as  constable  and  county 
commissioner.  Taylor  F.  Maulding,  a  native  of  Tenn.,  came  in  1866,  and 
has  a  large  rancho  on  the  Vermejo.  James  E.  Temple,  of  Chico  Springs,  has 
a  home  ranch  of  2,000  acres.  He  is  an  Lrishman  who,  after  many  wander- 
ings in  America,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  1867,  engaging  unprofitably  in  mining 
at  the  Moreno  placers,  and  later,  with  much  success,  in  the  dairy  businesi 
down  to  1882.     Since  tiiat  date  he  devotes  himself  to  raising  cattle. 
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fourths  in  the  east.  These  grazing  lands  resemble 
those  of  Colfax  in  a  general  way,  but  are  more  cut  up 
by  ravines  and  timbered  belts  aflTording  good  protec- 
tion from  the  winds.  Thirtv-eight  thousand  cattle 
and  78,000  sheep  are  noted  by  the  assessor  in  1883, 
but  these  figures  are  more  than  doubled  by  other 
authorities.  The  census  of  1880  gives  576  farms,  with 
an  average  extent  of  101  acres,  not  only  cereals  but 
small  fruits  and  sugar  beets  being  successfully  pro- 
duced. In  agricultural  products  for  1880  Mora,  with 
$301,190,  stood  second  in  the  list  of  counties.  The 
total  assessment  in  1883  was  $1,540,451.  Mineral 
resources,  known  to  be  considerable,  have  been  but 
very  slightly  developed,  because  the  deposits  are  all 
on  the  unsettled  Mora  grant  of  some  800,000  acres. 
The  railroad  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
the  principal  stations  being  Ocate,  Evans,  Wagon 
Mound,  Tiptonville,  and  Watrous.  The  latter  has 
about  500  inhabitants,  a  newspaper — the  Pioneer^ 
formerly  published  at  Tiptonville — and  is  the  point  of 
distribution  for  stock-men  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
Mora,  the  county  seat  and  the  oldest  town — dat- 
ing from  the  issue  of  the  land  grant  in  1835 — had 
a  population  of  915  in  1880,  probably  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area.  Fort  Union  is  one  of  the  best 
known  military  posts  of  the  territory,  having  been 
much  of  the  time  the  military  headquarters.  The 
reader  will  recall  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates to  capture  this  fort  in  1861-2.* 

Taos  county  covers  a  tract  of  about  1,400  square 
miles  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  valley,  directly  west 
of  Colfax  and  Mora^  It  was  one  of  the  original  Mexi- 
can counties,  including,  as  bounded  by  the  act  of  1852, 

*The  population  of  other  towns  in  1880  was,  Coyote  (upper  and  lower)  554, 
Ft  Union  164,  Guadalupita  428,  Sirhuela  (?)  179,  TiptouvUle  128,  Watrous 
100.  A  woollen  mill,  shut  down  and  for  sale,  is  reported  in  1883.  The  rais- 
ing of  horses  is  named  as  a  prominent  industry  of  the  future.  Wells  are  more 
needed  than  in  many  parts,  a  lar^e  part  of  the  ar^zms  lands  being  available 
only  in  the  wot  season.  Ft  Union  is  described  in  Worthingtona  Woman  in 
BvOtUf  691,  and  there  is  a  plan  in  Wheeler's  U.  8,  Otoj.  Surv.,  ii.  491.  Wm 
Krdnig's  Report  as  to  Mora  County,  Las  Vegas,  1881,  is  the  source  of  most 
that  appears  about  the  county  ia  other  works. 
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all  of  the  present  counties  of  Col&x  and  Mora,  a  wide 
strip  of  Kio  Arriba  extending  westward  to  the  Ari- 
zona line,  and  all  that  part  of  the  territory  nnce  an^- 
nexed  to  Colorado,  Thus,  fix)m  being  one  of  the 
largest  it  has  become  one  of  the  smallest  counties.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  one  of  the 
grandest  found  by  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540,  and 
still  standing  as  the  chief  attraction  of  the  region  for 
visitors  of  to*day.  Another  of  the  ancient  pueblos, 
that  of  the  Picurfes,  still  stands  as  in  the  past  centu- 
rie&  The  chief  town  is  also  Taos — ^known  as  Fer« 
nandez  de  Taos  or  Don  Fernandez  de  Taos,  a  corruption^ 
I  suppose,  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos — situated  several 
miles  from  the  old  pueblo,  having  a  population  of 
about  2,000,  and  having  always  been  the  county  seatw 
The  average  altitude  of  the  county  is  6,000  feet,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  watered  and  timbered  regions  of 
the  territory,  having  always  been  &mous  for  its  agri* 
cultural  excellence.  That  very  much  greater  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  this  direction  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  four  fifths  of  the  12,000  inhabitants  are 
of  Mexican  origin,  and  cling  to  their  primitive  methods 
of  cultivation;  yet  Taos  produced  $386,283  in  agricul- 
tural products  in  1 880,  standing  first  in  the  list  of  coun- 
ties. The  assessment  was  $583,810  in  1883,  when  there 
were  about  2,000  cattle  and  83,000  sheep.  There  were 
in  1880,  888  farms,  averaging  73  acres  in  size.  The 
Taos  mines  have  been  more  fully  developed  than  others 
in  the  north,  with  good  results  from  both  quartz  and 
placers,  as  elsewhere  noted.  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  narrow-gauge  railroad  extends  through  the 
county,  or  along  the  western  border,  from  north  to 
south,  afl()rding  easy  access  to  what  has  been  a  compara- 
tively isolated  region ;  and  the  result  in  respects  of  im- 
migration from  Colorado  has  already  been  felt.  Taos 
seems  destined  to  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  one  of 
the  garden-spots  of  the  territory.  There  are  no  towns 
of  much  importance,  outside  of  the  county  seat,  not 
mentioned  in  the  census  of  1880;  but  among  the  small 
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hamlets  may  be  mentioned  Kanclios  de  Taos,  with  a 
fine  flouring  mill,  Arroyo  Seco,  Arroyo  Hondo,  San 
Antonio  Cerro,  Castilla,  Ojo  CaUente,  Red  River 
Town,  and  Calabria.* 

Rio  Arriba,  or  *  Up  the  River,'  county  occupies  an 
area  of  about  12,500  square  miles  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  territory,  lying  west  of  Taos.  It  was 
one  of  the  old  Mexican  counties,  but  originally  and  as 
organized  in  1852  it  did  not  include  the  northern  strip 
along  the  San  Juan.  This  strip  was  in  1861  cut  on 
from  Taos  and  organized  as  the  county  of  San  Juan, 
with  the  seat  at  Baker  City ;  but  the  act  was  repealed 
in  1862 ;  and  in  1880  the  tract  was  added  to  Rio  Arriba. 
(In  1887,  as  this  goes  into  type,  San  Juan  has  been 
again  created.^  The  county  seat  was  in  1852  fixed  at 
San  Pedro  Cnamita;  but  moved  to  Los  Luceros  in 
1855,  to  Alcalde  in  1860,  and  finally,  in  1880,  to  Las 
Nutrias,  which  was  renamed  Tierra  Amarilla.  The 
average  altitude  is  nearly  7,000  feet  In  the  south- 
eastern parts,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  this  county  re- 
sembles Taos,  and  has  all  the  agricultural  advantages 
of  its  neighbor  in  respect  of  soil,  water,  and  produc- 
tions. Another  fine  agricultural  tract,  which  in  re- 
cent jrears  is  rapidly  being  filled  up  with  settlers,  is 
that  m  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Las  Animas, 
in  the  north-west.  In  1880  the  county  had  915  farms 
—heading  the  list— averaging  67  acres  in  size,  and 
yielding  $176,641  of  farm  products.  In  1883,  accord- 
mg  to  the  assessor's   report,  its  80,054   acres  were 

*  Theo,  C.  Campus  Renort  on  Taoe  Co.,  Sta  F^,  1881,  oontaint nearly  all  that 
appears  in  modem  publicatioiiB  on  the  subject.  See  also  an  article  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Revmta  Uatdlka,  1881,  p.  5S4  et  seq.  The  county  has  no  newa- 
paper.  The  reader  wiU  find  Taos  often  mentioned  in  the  country's  early 
annals.  At  Taos  was,  for  many  yeara,  the  home  of  Kit  Carson,  and  here  lie 
his  remains.  His  career  has  been  given  in  my  History  qf  California,  No 
man  was  better  known  or  more  respected  in  N.  Hex.  than  this  famous  scout 
and  Indian-fighter,  who  became  brevet-colonel  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  serve  1 
also  as  Indian  agent.  He  died  in  13G8  at  Ft  Lyon,  and  his  wife,  Jojefa  Jara- 
millo,  the  same  year.  He  left  7  children  living,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  as  shown  by  his  will  and  other  docurnenta  among  the  Caraon  Papers, 
iiSC  Santiago  Valdds,  bom  and  educated  at  Taos,  gave  me  in  1884  a  orief 
statement  on  Public  Affairs  in  New  Mexico,  MS.  Ho  has  been  county  clerk, 
many  times  member  of  the  legislature,  and  probate  judge.  He  names  the 
famoiiB  Padre  Martines  as  his  father  as  well  as  teacher. 
Hist.  Aku.  and  K.  Mix.  60 
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YBhied  at  $87^282;  tiiera  were  18,701  caiila  aodT 
171,107  dieep>  not  indudiiig  the  extenuT^  flocks  of 
the  Navajoe;  and  the  totia  HMMnent  wm  #788,1801 
Natarai  advantagee  for  fiBumung  and  Biotk-nmmg  ara 
escelleat,  bat  <w7to  a  eonqpaiatiyety  dl^^  eztwt 
udliaed;  while  the  mkMiel  leaooKea,  knowa  to  he^ 
htfge,  haye  beea  still  leas  devekxied^  thocigh  ia  kibe* 
jean  miimi  are  eoeoeasfbUy  worked  m 
la  the  eztreoie  west  ISm  MaTajos  have  their  iromense. 
hat  soBiewhat  baffen  leswyatioa,  as  leoardad  m  other 
chapters;  whfle  m  the  eastern  rsgiom,  shout  AJbifat4 
and  Tienm  Amarilhi^  ttie  Jicuflkuft  and  pTtes  formed^f 
roved  sad  had  their  agencies.    The  nanow-gaqge 
mbx)ad  from  CohMnulo  mb  its  termtnas  at  Scqpafiok; 
while  another  branch  esteads  tiuoogh  the  nartheiiL 
borders  to  and  beyond  Amargo,  where  ooal  mines  are: 
wdked.    Tiena  Amarillai  ths  eoonfj  sest^  ia  bat  a 
mall  vfllage,  and  ttie  eoonly  has  as  yet  no  tqwns  ot 
any  special  importance,  or  of  more  than  a  few  faun* 
dred  inhabitants,  except  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  said  to 
have  had   1,000  in  1883.     The  total  population  in 
1880  was  11,023,  but  the  number  has  since  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  immigratioiL.    It  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  that  Rio  Arriba  has  pWed 
a  prominent  part  in  the  country's  early  annals.     Here 
are  seen  the  wonderful  cliff  dwellings,  built  by  the 
Pueblo  tribes  long  before  the  Spaniards  visited  the 

Jrovince.  Here  are  the  aboriginal  pueblos  of  San 
uan,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Clara.  Here  Ofiate  in 
1599  fixed  his  capital,  at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Chama ;  and 
here  he  proposed  to  build  the  great  city  of  his  prov- 
ince, though  circumstances  required  a  change  of  plan, 
and  the  town  was  built  at  Santa  F6.  Under  Spanish 
rule  Santa  Cruz  de  la  CaSada  was  a  more  or  less 
prosperous  villa,  ranking  among  the  first,  with  Santa 
F6  and  Alburquerque,  in  population.* 

^  The  pop.  of  Rio  Arriba  towns  u  given  in  the  oensos  of  1880  as  foDowi: 
Caaoncito  147,  Clumallo  175,  £1  Cerro  228,  Embado  249,  La  Joya  347,  Lm 
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Bernalillo  county  lies  south  of  Rio  Arriba,  having 
an  area  of  some  6,500  square  miles,  a  width  of  over  70 
miles  in  the  great  valley,  extending  westward  to  the 
Arizona  line,  and  eastward  in  an  absurd  little  strip, 
far  enough  to  make  an  entire  length  of  about  250 
miles.  This  was  one  of  the  original  counties  of  1852 
and  earlier,  but  its  boundaries  were  changed  in  1870. 
The  county  seat  in  1854  was  changed  from  the 
ranchos  to  the  town  of  Alburquerque,  where  it  has 
since  remained,  though  in  1878  an  election  for  a 
change  was  authorized.  The  north-eastern  portion 
was  formerly  Santa  Ana,  with  seat  at  Santa  Ana  and 
later  Pefia  Blanca;  but  this  little  county — also  one  of 
the 'original  ones — was  merged  in  Bernalillo  bv  act 
of  1876.  In  wealth  and  population  this  has  always 
been  one  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  territory.  The 
rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  bottom,  having 
for  80  miles  an  average  width  of  five  miles,  furnish 
unsurpassed  advantages  for  agricultural  operations; 
and  the  region  is  especially  noted  for  its  grapes  and 
small  fruita  In  1880  there  were  only  112  farms, 
with  3,821  acres  of  improved  land,  producing  $94,730. 
In  1883  the  acreage  is  given  as  116,037,  valued  at 
$1,160,370.  Thus  the  farming  lands  have  not  yet 
been  very  fiilly  utilized.  Back  from  the  river  are 
the  mesa  tracts,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
on  which,  in  1883,  grazed  475,000  sheep  and  41,700 
cattle,  this  county  heading  the  list  in  the  item  of 
sheep.  Mines  are  successfully  worked,  especially  in 
the  Sandfa  Mountains,  at  the  New  Placers  on  the 
Santa  F^  borders,  and  in  the  Nacimiento  or  Jemes 
district.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1883 
was  $4,328,605.     The  population  in  1880  was  17,225, 

TrachM  220,  Los  Sirceros  (Luceros?)  155,  Alcalde  168,  Paente  195,  Sta  Cruz 
196.  Fignres  of  1883  are:  Aztec  200,  E.^pailola  150,  Sta  Cruz  (1,000),  Charoa 
300,  Chamita  (500),  £1  Rito  (1,000),  Einbudo  (1,500),  Porter  City  (Bloomiield) 
300,  Tierra  Araarilla  (1,200);  but  in  case  of  the  larger  figures,  including  Sta 
Cruz,  I  Buppoee  the  pop.  is  that  of  the  township,  and  includes  the  scattered 
farmers.  Samuel  Eldodt*s  Report  as  to  Rio  Arriba  County,  Sta  Fe,  1881,  is  the 
foundation  which  other  writers  have  for  the  most  part  followed.  See  also 
Lm  Vegas  Bevida  CkUOUoa,  1881,  p.  488  et  seq. 
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iMit  has  coosideFably  incfreMod  in  later  yeiuni  Here, 
in  that  part  of  the  great  ^^'vQ^  a4]<»uiiiig  the  town  of. 
Benialinoy  was  Corratado'a  Tigaez,  where  he  epeiit 
the  winter  of  1540-2.  Of  the  ancient  pnefaloe^  the 
eomnty  oontama  Jenie%  Cia,  Santa  Ana» .  Ckidbitit 
Saato  Domingo,  and  Ueta;  and  the  inoet  of  the 
towns  of  the  KKat  rtHef  are  settlements  with  which 
tiie  reader  is  fiimifiar  fimn  Spanish  times,  rerj  d^hi 
improvem^it  beii^  noted  in  modem  times,  notwith- 
standing their  exoqitional  advantages.  AlbQrc|nerciae, 
the  coanly  seat,  is,  however,  a  notable  exception.  It 
was  fonnded  in  1706,  named  for  the  Ticeroy  of  Mex** 
ieo,andwa8  in  Spanish  times  a  floorishing  town,  often 
mentioned  in  the  oMiimr  dhapters  of  this  volnme. 
Hew  Mexicans  nsoaUr  write  the  name  Attniqiierq|oe, 
ineorrectiy,  claiming  ue  doke  as  goremor,  and  bemg 
mrsatiy  at  sea  ra^iMtii^  the  early  annals  oi  the  rilla. 
The  modttn  city  is  of  very  rec^it  growth,  though  ad-* 
ioining  the  old  one,  dating  from  1880,  when  the  first 
locomotive  arrived  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F^  Bailroad.  Its  CTowth  has  been  remarkable, 
the  population  in  1880  being  2,315,  in  1883  about 
3,500,  and  now  claimed  to  be  10,000,  making  this  the 
metropolis  of  the  territory.  It  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  lines  of  railroad,  is  looking  for  the  ar- 
rival of  divers  other  lines,  and  bases  its  faith  in  future 
greatness  on  its  position  as  a  railroad  centre,  as  well 
as  on  the  surrounding  country's  resources.  The  new 
town  lias  many  solid  brick  blocks,  good  hotels,  fine 
residences,  several  manufacturing  establishments,  be-* 
sides  the  railroad  shops ;  and  it  takes  especial  pride  in 
its  schools,  including  the  Alburquerque  Academy  and 
the  Indian  school,  and  above  all  in  its  clearly  mani- 
fested spirit  of  progress.  The  second  town  is  Berna- 
lillo, with  some  1,800  inhabitants;  and  the  third 
Golden,  with  about  1,000.* 

*The  pop.  of  towna  by  thecensoB  of  1880  was:  Alameda  570  (660),  Alliiir> 
qnerque  2,316  (10,000),  Algodones  376  (600),  Baralas  350  (400),  Bernalillo 
1,273  (1,800),  Cafion  de  Jemee  196,  Caaa  de  Salaour  200  (400),  Corralea  664 
(600),  £1  Rancho  400  (300),  Guadalape  161,  LaVeatara  122  (400),  Lot  Griegoa 
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Santa  ¥6  county,  lying  east  and  north  of  Bernalillo, 
has  an  area  of  1,250  square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the 
old  counties,  with  seat  of  government  always  at  the 
city  of  Santa  F^,  though  the  boundaries  were  slightly 
changed  by  acts  of  1864,  1869-70,  and  1882.  It  is 
the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  territory,  of  broken  and 
mountainous  surface,  with  a  limited  area  of  farming 
lands  and  still  more  limited  supply  of  water;  yet,  like 
most  other  parts  of  New  Mexico,  blessed  with  a  most 
productive  soil,  with  great  agricultural  possibilities  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.  In  1880  there  were  313 
farms,  of  42  acres  average  size,  farm  products  being 
estimated  at  $59,107.  In  1883  its  55,425  acres  were 
valued  by  the  assessor  at  $389,265;  there  were  3,415 
cattle  and  22,250  sheep;  and  the  total  assessment  of 
property  was  $2,993,049.  The  population  was  10,867 
m  1880,  and  has  since  been  largely  increased.  Min- 
ing has  been  more  actively  prosecuted  here  than  in 
any  other  northern  county,  both  in  early  and  later 
times,  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Los  Cerrillos,  and 
the  turquoise  mines  being  famous,  as  elsewhere  re- 
corded. Manufacturing  industry  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  yet  dormant;  but  the  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite 
coal,  with  other  natural  advantages,  promise  to  make 
Santa  F^  a  manufacturing  centre  of  the  future.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  crosses  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  sending  out  a  branch  from 
Lamy  station  northward  to  the  capital.  The  old 
Indian  pueblos  are  Namb^,  Tesuque,  Pujuaque,  and 

300  (400),  Los  Ranchos  400,  Madera  289.  Nacimiento  350  (400).  Padillas  350, 
Pajarito  400  (500),  Pef&a  Blanca  504  (600),  Placitas  283  (200),  Ranchoe  tie 
Atrisco  740  (700),  S.  Francisco  130,  S.  Ignacio  152;  and  there  are  named  in 
1883,  Golden  1,000,  ChilUi  500,  and  S.  Antonio  600.  Wm  C.  HazMines  Jiepori 
of  New  Mexico^  N.  Alburquerque,  1881,  contains  full  information,  gathered 
from  leadinfl  citizens  and  writers.  See  also  BemaUUo  Aetcs,  Oct.  7,  1881. 
See  general  descrip.  of  Alburquerque  in  iheAlb.  Evening  Democrat,  Dec.  3,  '84; 
AW.  Morning  Jour.^  July  4,  o^.  Other  papers  of  the  county  are  the  Alb. 
Jieview,  Revu(taLj  Miner,  Bernalillo  News,  and  Wallace  Wairhman,  Wallace 
is  a  K.  R.  station  with  possibilities  of  future  importance.  The  Ojo  Callente, 
above  Jemes,  is  a  resort  of  growing  attractiveness  for  health  and  pleasure 
seekers.  The  Albunjuerque  Busine^  Directory  of  1883  should  be  noticed  as 
containing  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  city  in  its  modem  phases,  and  as 
inaccurate  a  sketch  of  early  history  as  can  be  imagined. 
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San  Ildefonso.  The  towns  outside  of  the  capital  are 
small  but  flourishing  villages  in  the  mining  districts, 
including  Los  Cerrillos,  Bonanza,  Carbonateville,  and 
San  Pedro. 

The  city  of  Santa  F6 — or  San  Francisco  de  Asis 
de  la  Santa  F6 — the  county  seat  and  territorial  cap- 
ital, has  been  from  the  first  the  centre  of  the  historical 
happenings  recorded  in  this  volume ;  and  no  retrospect 
is  needed  here.     The   town  was  founded  shortly — 
perhaps  several  years — before  1617.     Its  oft-repeated 
claim  to  greater  antiquity,  or  to  be  considered  the 
oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  can  rest  only  on  the 
possibility  that  it  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  small 
aboriginal  pueblo,  and  is  not  a  legitimate  claim.     The 
city  is  old  enougli  and  interesting  enough  without 
such  exaggeration.     In  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Amer- 
ican times  it  has  been  tiie  capital,  metropolis,  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  territory;  though   in    the 
past  few  years  it  has,  as  is  claimed,  been  surpassed  in 
population  by  Alburquerque,  its  chief  rival  in  the  past. 
It  had  6,G35  inhabitants  in  1880,  and  the  population 
is  now  about    8,000.     During   the    past   decade    its 
quaint   old,    Mexican,   one-story  adobes    have    given 
way  to  a  considerable  extent  to  brick  blocks  and  resi- 
dences of  modern  style.     It  has  gas  and  water  works, 
good  hotels,  and  fine  churches  and  schools.     The  town 
is  the  archbishop  s  residence,  and  the  catholics  have 
three  churches  besides  the   cathedral,  with  the   San 
Miguel  college  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  convent 
and  academy  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Luz.     Other  edu- 
cational institutions  under  protestant  auspices  are  the 
Santa  Fd  academy  and  the  university  of  New  Mex- 
ico.    At  Fort  Marcy,  in  the  city,  are  the  military 
headquarters.     Among    relics    of    antiquity    the    old 
adobe  palacio  holds  the  first  rank,  while  the  old  foun- 
dations of  the  more  modern  capitol  and  penitentiary 
are  also  interesting  ruins.     The  town  has  an  altitude 
of  7,044  feet,  and  is  noted  as  a  sanitarium.     With  this 
advantage,  its  fascinating  reminiscences  of  past  centu- 
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ries,  its  central  position,  its  modem  spirit  of  thrift, 
its  extensive  mercantile  establishments,  and  its  half- 
dozen  newspapers,  Santa  F^  looks  forward  to  a 
future  of  prosperity,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
ceding  its  supremacy,  political,  commercial,  or  in  any 
respect,  to  either  Alburquerque  or  Las  Vegas,  its 
most  ambitious  rivala^ 

^  The  oensns  of  1880  names  beddes  Sta  F^  only  Galisteo,  with  606  inhab. 
In  1883  Loe  CerrilloB  is  said  to  have  a  pop.  of  1,800,  and  Oolden  of  800. 
The  Sta  Fe  newspapers  are  the  New  Mexican,  Mining  Newt,  Nuevo  Mejicano, 
ChrUUan  Advocate,  Democrat,  and  Military  Review;  while  at  Golden  is  pub- 
lished the  Retort,  and  S.  Pedro  has  a  weekly,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given. 
Ritch's  AttUxn  gives  the  best  sketch  of  Sta  Fe;  but  there  is  hardly  a  work 
cited  by  me  in  these  chapters  that  does  not  devote  mnch  space  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  this  old  city. 

Major  John  Ayers,  often  named  in  other  chapters  as  Indian  agent,  is  a 
New  Yorker,  who  after  10  years  of  sailor  life  went  to  CaL  in  1849.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  CaL  volunteers,  and  came  to  N.  Mez.  with  Gen.  Carleton, 
being  promoted  in  the  service  to  lieut.  and  quartermaster.  He  dates  the  real 
improvement  of  the  native  population  from  the  coming  of  the  soldiers;  and 
in  nis  Soidiera  Experience  in  N,  Mex,,  MS.,  1884,  he  gives  many  valuable 
items  on  military  and  Ind.  affairs,  land  grants,  and  events  generally.  The 
decoration  of  Sta  ¥€  with  trees  began  in  1866  at  his  instigation  and  under 
his  direction.  Hon.  Elias  Brevoort  is  a  native  of  Mich.,  who  came  in  1850, 
after  a  long  experience  as  trader  among  the  Indians;  and  he  has  since  travelled 
extensively  in  this  and  other  territories  and  in  Mexico.  He  takes  pride  in 
having  ridden  300  miles  from  Dofla  Ana  to  Sta  F^  in  three  days  on  one  horse. 
A  printed  work  from  his  pen  is  noted  elsewhere;  he  has  given  me  much  aid 
in  obtaining  original  material;  and  his  Sta  Fi  Trail,  Mo.,  is  an  interesting 
narrative  ot  his  experience  and  observations.  Jud^e  Francis  Downs,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Sta  F^  since  1880,  is  a  Canadian  oy  birth,  who  served  four 
Years  in  the  union  army  durinc  the  war  of  1861-^  suboequently  practising 
law  in  Arkansas,  being  twice  elected  to  the  bench,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  .convention  of  1874.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  early 
annals  of  New  Mexico;  gave  me  a  brief  Dictation  in  1885;  and  has  otherwise 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  obtaining  items  of  information  on  various  sul>- 
jects.  Simuel  EUlison,  territorial  librarian,  is  another  who  has  given  uie 
important  aid  in  my  researches,  and  has  been  named  often  in  this  volume. 
He  is  a  Kentuckian,  who  went  to  Texas  as  a  lieut.  in  1837,  served  in  the  Mex. 
war  as  quartermaster,  and  came  to  this  territory  from  Mex.  in  1848  with. 
Col  Wasning^ton.  Later  he  was  secretary,  interpreter,  translator,  legislator, 
and  held  various  other  positions  before  being  made  librarian  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  in  1881.  His  History  qf  N.  Mex,,  MS.,  1884,  is  not  only  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  but  contains  his  important  testimony  on  early  events 
and  officials.  Geo.  W.  Hickox  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  came  in  1880  and  is 
engafi;ed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Sta  Fe  gold  and  silver  filagree 
jewelry,  employing  8  to  15  hands,  and  making  annual  sales  of  $75-110,000. 
vfm  G.  Bitch  has  also  been  frequently  named  in  a  variety  of  connections. 
He  came  as  territorial  sec.  in  18/3.  Hs  is  a  native  of  N.  Y.  For  biog.,  see 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  June  2,  1883.  No  man  has  worked  more  actively  or 
efficiently  for  the  territorial  welfare,  especially  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  making  known  the  country's  resources.  As  secretary,  acting  gov., 
and  president  of  the  Historical  Society  and  Bureau  of  Immig.,  he  has  played 
an  important  part  from  the  first.  His  Hitit.  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  contains  some 
hasty  notes  of  much  interest  and  covering  a  vHde  range  of  topics.  Lehman 
Spiegelberg,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Sta  Fe,  is  a  Frussian,  who  came  in 
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San  Migoel  ooonty  lies  easfc  of  Santa  F^  and  Ber- 
nalillo, extending  eastward  to  the  Texas  line,  witii  an 
area  of  10,600  square  miles.  It  was  one  dT  the  old 
organizations,  the  boundaries  being  slightly  modified 
in  1882,  and  the  county  seat  being  chang^from  San 
Miffuel  to  Las  Vegas  and  back  again  in  1860-2,  but 
finiuly  fixed  at  Las  Vegas  from  1864.  San  Miguel 
had  a  population  of  20,638  in  1880»  which  has  been 
largely  increased.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  populous 
and  one  of  the  laigest  counties,  but  it  is  probably  in 
•most  important  respects — except  that  of  mineral  re- 
isources,  which  exist  but  have  not  been  much  developed 
— the  best  and  richest  It  is  watered  by  the  Pecos 
and  Canadian,  with  their  branches,  and  contuns  a  large 
amount  of  the  richest  soil,  well  situated  for  irrigation, 
while  certain  considerable  tracts  will  produce  crops 
without  artificially  supplied  watw.  In  1880  there 
were  622  &rms,  averafldng  283  acres  in  size,  and 
yielding  $155,286  in  products.  In  1883  the  valuation 
of  fann  property  was  $362,443.  The  mesas  of  the 
east  and  south  furnish  the  best  of  grazing  ranges,  and 
Btock-raising  is  the  county's  industry.  In  1883  there 
were  assessed  47,295  cattle  and  385,799  sheep,  San 
Miguel  taking  second  rank  in  each  item;  but  in  later 
years  there  has  been  a  very  great  development,  and 
now  this  county  probably  heads  the  list.  The  western 
mountains  are  well  wcxxled,  and  the  lumber  business 
has  assumed  comparatively  large  proportions.  In 
climate  and  scenery  this  region  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  territory.  The  abandoned  pueblo  of  Pecos 
— the  Cicuye  of  Coronado  in  1540 — is  an  object  of 
historic  interest,  and  there  are  many  older  ruins;  the 

1858,  being  preceded  by  four  brothers  in  1844-54,  and  followed  by  another 
in  ]861.  His  Commerce  qf  8ta  Fi^  MS.,  is  a  sketch  of  his  journey  across  the 
plains,  and  of  his  observations  of  trading  matters  in  early  times,  and  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  country's  progress  in  otner  respects.  J.  H.  Watts  is  a  son 
of  John  S.  Watts,  one  of  the  original  justices  of  the  supremo  court.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  and  came  in  1857  at  the  age  of  18.  He  has  had  much  expe- 
rience as  translator  and  surveyor  in  the  military  and  land  offices.  His 
Sta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  1878,  is  devoted  largely  to  pointing  out  the  sources  of 
historical  information;  also  in  part  to  his  own  observations  in  the  country, 
and  to  his  father's  services. 
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route  of  the  old  Santa  ¥6  trading  caravans  was  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  modern  railroad;  here  were 
fought  the  battles  of  the  confederate  invasion  of 
1861-2.  Las  Vegas,  the  county  seat,  though  its  his- 
tory dates  back  only  to  1835,  has  grown  steadily  and 
become  the  third  town  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000,  and  with  unlimited  aspirations 
for  the  future.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  *  live  *  town  in 
its  commerce  and  industries,  and  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  New  Mexican  towns  as  a  place  of 
residence.  It  has  several  good  newspapers,  fine  pub- 
lic buildings  and  hotels,  gas  and  water  works,  a  street 
railroad,  several  churches,  and  exceptionally  good 
educational  institutions,  headed  by  the  Jesuit  college. 
The  city  expects  to  be  a  railroad  centre  when  divers 
inevitable  lines  shall  have  been  built,  is  as  well  situated 
as  any  other  town  for  business,  is  the  distributing 
point  for  an  immense  stock  and  farming  region  in  the 
east,  has  enterprising  merchants,  who  already  do  a 
large  trade,  and  will  by  no  means  yield  the  palm  as 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  future  either  to  Santa 
F6  or  Alburquerque.  Six  miles  away,  with  a  branch 
railroad,  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  with  fine 
and  constantly  increasing  accommodations  for  pleasure- 
seekers  and  invalids.  The  waters  are  claimed  to  be 
unsurpassed,  like  the  climate,  and  the  property  is  for- 
tunately controlled  by  the  railroad  company,  which 
has  the  means  and  disposition  to  make  this  the  great 
resort  of  the  south-western  interior.  Outside  of  Las 
Vegas  the  villages  are  as  yet  of  small  population  and 
of  no  special  importance.  One  of  the  smallest  and 
least  important  of  these  is  San  Miguel  del  Vado, 
which  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times  was  the  place 
most  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  county.® 

*Tlie  pop.  of  toMrns  by  the  censna  of  1880  is  as  follows:  Agna  Zarca  128, 
Canon  del  Agua  186,  EI  Bruno  139,  La  Cinta  117  (150),  Las  Colonias  148,  S. 
Lorenzo  249,  Nietos  382,  Pecos  241,  Romero  159,  Sabinosa  169,  S.  Jos^  277, 
S^pello  182,  Tewlotenoa  (?)  176,  Vigilias  123.  In  1883  are  mentioneil  Anton 
Chico  500,  Galliuas  Spr.  900,  Glorieta  300,  Liberty  200,  Los  Alamos  600, 
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Valencia  county  lies  south  of  Bernalillo,  having  the 
same  len^h  from  east  to  west,  and  covering  an  area 
of  about  7,500  square  miles.  Its  southern  boundary 
with  that  of  San  Miguel  forms  a  dividing  line  between 
northern  and  southern  New  Mexico.  This  is  one  of 
the  old  counties,  its  boundaries  having  been  modified 
by  acts  of  1870  and  1882.  The  county  seat  was  in 
early  times  at  Valencia,  but  in  1852  was  moved  to 
Tomd,  to  Belen  in  1872,  back  to  Tome  in  1874,  and 
finally  to  Las  Lunas  in  1876.  The  population  in 
1880  was  13,095,  ranking  third  in  the  list  of  countiea 
There  were  239  farms,  of  97  acres  average  size,  and 
farm  products  were  valued  at  $102,701.     In  1883  the 

Puerto  de  Luna  600,  Red  River  Springs  23,  S.  Hilario  600,  most  of  these  fig- 
ures including  townshiDs  rather  taan  villages.  The  newspaoers  are  the  Lu 
Vesas  OasHte^  OpOc,  Bevigta,  and  Mining  World;  and  the  S.  Lorenso  (or  S. 
Hilario)  Hed  River  Chronicle,  Cnkuca,  and  Mineral  City  i^nes.  O,  W, 
PriehartTa  RewH  qf  San  Miffttel  Ctmniy  was  published  at  Las  Veflas,  1882.  See 
also  H.  T.  Wil&ona  HiMarical  Sketch  qfLoM  Veffos,  Chicago,  n.  £,  an  excellent 
work;  Porter* a  Directory  of  Laa  Venaa,  1882-3;  N,  Jfeac.,  CUmate  qf,  and  Laa 
Vetfivi  Hot  SpriHff8f  Chicago,  1885;  Las  Vetjaa  Hot  Springa,  3d  €kL,  Spring- 
field, 0.,  1883;  AWurqueniue  and  Laa  Vegas  Directory,  1883. 

Tlie  following  residents  of  8.  Miguel  co.  have  given  me  MS.  Dictationa  or 
SUitemtuts^  as  notod  iu  the  list  of  authorities,  on  stock-raising  and  other  in- 
terests of  their  region:  Frank  W.  Dale,  from  Ohio,  has  since  1883  been  in 
the  cattle  business  at  Carpenter's  rancho,  near  Ft  Bascom,  where  he  is  con- 
stantly increasing  his  herd  of  Durhams.  H^nry  Dold,  of  Las  Vegas,  is  the 
son  of  Andrew  D.,  a  German,  who  came  in  1851  and  became  a  prominent  mer- 
chant and  govt  contractor,  bein^  the  owner  of  the  Hot  Springs  property, 
wliich  he  sold  to  the  R.  R.  for  941,000.  Dr  E.  C.  Henriques,  a  practising 
physician  of  Las  Vegas  since  1878,  has  also  a  large  stock  range  in  Valencia 
CO.  He  is  a  native  of  Conn.  James  C.  Leary,  a  native  of  Mass.,  came  in 
1879,  and  was  for  6  vears  foreman  for  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Later  he  organize<l  the 
Wagon  Mound  Cattle  co.,  of  which  he  is  still  secretary,  being  also  largely 
interested  in  other  companies,  besides  doing  a  live-stock  commission  business 
at  I^os  Vegas.  Francisco  Lopez,  a  native  of  Sta  Fe,  was  the  founder  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  1802.  He  was  also  in  the  sheep  and  later  the  cattle  business. 
W.  H.  McBroom,  a  Cana^lian,  came  to  the  territory  in  1876,  and  lived  at  S^ 
Fe  for  9  years.  Then  he  engaged  in  cattle-raising  near  Ft  Sumner,  where,  by 
owning  water-rights,  he  controls  a  range  of  800,000  acres.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  breeding  tine  horses.  Beui^uo  Romero,  bom  at  Sta  Fe,  is  a  merchant 
at  Las  Vegas,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Don  Hilario.  To  his  Dictation 
is  ai)[)ended  a  newspaper  biog.  of  his  mother,  DoAa  Josefa  Delgado  tie  Komero. 
Michael  Slattery,  a  New  Yorker,  formerly  engaged  in  freighting  in  CoL  and 
Montana,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  18G7,  and  is  manager  of  the  Waddingham 
Ranges  and  Cattle-raising  Assoc.,  which  controls  100,000  acres  near  Ft  Bas- 
com, tlic  Montoya  rancho  of  655,000  acres,  and  the  P.  P.  P.  range  of  36,000 
acres.  Napoleon  B.  Stoneroad,  residing  with  his  family  at  Las  Vegas,  u  a 
meml>er  of  the  firm  of  S.  Brothers,  who  raise  cattle  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
Cabra  Springs  range  of  318,000  acres,  having  abandoned  sheep  as  less  pn)fit- 
able.  He  is  a  native  of  Ala.  and  a  '49er  of  CaL,  coming  to  N.  Mex.  with  a 
drove  of  sheep  in  1876. 
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land  was  assessed  at  $2,209,323,  and  all  property  at 
$3, 8 34, 200,  there  being  12,066  cattle  and  217,778  sheep. 
These  figures  would  indicate  a  good  showing  as  com- 
pared  with  those  for  other  parts  of  the  territory; 
though  most  current  descriptions  point  to  a  lack  of 
development.  The  agricultural  land  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  whose  length 
in  Valencia  is  limited,  but  the  grazing  lands  are  of 
great  extent,  though  standing  in  greater  need  of  wells 
than  many  other  sections.  Mineral  resources  are 
almost  entirely  undeveloped,  though  several  districts, 
notably  the  Manzano,  Ladrones,  La  Joya,  and  Spiegel- 
berg,  have  shown  good  prospects.  There  are  broad 
coal-fields  and  fine  deposits  of  salt.  Las  Lunas,  the 
county  seat  and  chief  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000,  and  is  a  distributing  point  of  some  importance 
Belen,  or  Bethlehem,  has  nearly  1,500  inhabitanta 
Fort  Wingate,  in  the  north-west,  is  near  the  Navajo 
reservation,  and  is  intended  to  keep  the  Indians  m 
subjection.  Zu&i  and  Acoma  are  the  aboriginal  pue- 
blos, both  famous  in  early  annals.  Coronado  s  route  in 
the  sixteenth  century  led  him  past  Zuni,  or  Cibola, 
and  the  pefiol  town  of  Acoma  to  the  great  valley,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  follows  nearly  the 
same  route.  The  fall  of  Acoma  was  the  deciding 
event  of  Ofiate's  conquest,  and  has  been  graphically 
narrated  in  Villagrd's  epic.  Laguna,  by  its  situation, 
gives  the  overland  passenger  by  rail  his  best  view  of 
a  pueblo,  though  it  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.* 
Lincoln  county,  lying  south  of  San  Miguel  and  Va- 
lencia, and  occupying  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
territory,  is  the  largest  of  the  counties,  with  an  area 
of  20,000  square  miles,  and  has  the  smallest  population, 
only  2,513  in  1880.     It  was  created  in  1869,  being 

*The  censuB  of  1880  gives  Las  Lunas  a  pop.  of  876,  S.  Mateo  311,  and 
Cabero  253.  In  1883,  according  to  the  N.  Mex,  Bun.  Directory y  Las  Lunas 
had  2,000,  Belen  1,500,  Manzano  600,  Peralta  1,000,  S.  Mateo  411,  Zufli  2,000, 
Laguna  1,200,  Cubero  400.  The  R.  R.  stations  have  as  yet  assumed  no  im- 
portance as  towns.  The  countv  has  no  newspaper,  and  the  settlements  stiU 
retain  for  the  most  part  their  old  Mexican  charaeteristies. 
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:  eat  off  fifom  Sooono,  and  tiie  boundaanet  being  defined 
by  Mfc  of  1878.  The  aeet  was  fixed  at  Bio  Boiuto^ 
form^y  called  Laa  Placila8»  and  rraamed  UBocka  kk 
1870.  The  coimlj  waa  for  a  time  attached  io  SoeoRo 
'  for  judicial  pnrpoaeii  It  ia  watered  by  the  Rio  Peoon^ 
;the  okl  Bio  de  ka  Tacaa,  and  its  bnmehea}  and  tibe 
great  valley  is  thoiigfat  to  posaeea  great  ajpncnltoial 
'  poeaibilitiea  for  the  fatare.  In  toe  east,  adjmni^g 
Tezasy  the  plaina  are  arid  and  lavgely  unfit  for  ^fraaiiig 
except  by  meana  of  weUa.  In  the  weatem  fdaum  ami 
.mountain  Talleya  the  granng  ia  excellenl  In  1888 
Lincoln  headed  the  list  with  81,058  cattle,  and  atood 
aixth  with  187,018  aheep^  The  aaBeaaed  value  of  ptop- 
-erty  waa  $2,058,176;  and  18,288  acres  of  land  were 
valued  at  $60,628.  In  1880  there  were  60  fium% 
averaging  224  aerea  in  siae,  and  producing  $38,749. 
Rich  miniea  have  been  wiHrked  in  the  diatricta  of  White 
Oaks,  Nogal,  Bonitc^  Red  Cloud,  and  others  in  the 
western  mountain&  Among  the  impediments  to 
progress  the  most  serious  have  been  Indian  troubles, 
the  disorderly  character  of  the  population,  and  the  lack 
of  means  of  transportation.  Here,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Fort  Stanton,  is  the  Apache  reservation,  and 
the  field  of  countless  raids  in  former  years.  Here 
have  been  the  most  serious  disturbances  and  ^  rustler' 
wars  between  Texan,  native,  and  Mexican  stock-men, 
miners,  and  desperadoes.  And  this  is  the  only  countv 
that  has  no  railroad,  though  several  are  projected. 
Lincoln,  the  county  seat,  with  500  inhabitants,  has  no 
special  importance,  except  in  being  the  countv  seat. 
White  Oaks,  a  mining  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
1,000,  and  is  the  county  metropolis.  Roswell  is  re- 
garded as  the  prospective  site  of  an  important  agri- 
cultural centre.^® 

i*Po]palatioii  by  oensoa  of  1880:  Ft  Stanton  118,  linooln  638»  Soath  Fork 
196,  White  Oaks  268.  The  Ouadalupe  MoufUains,  njp.,  n.  cL,  U  a  pamphlet  of 
8  p^^  of  descriptive  matter.  Oarreit  (PaL  F.\  The  AuthanHc  Life  qf  BUh 
ihe  Kid,  Sta  F^,  1882,  137  p.,  is  a  bios,  of  Wm  H.  Bonney,  a  famoiu  outlaw  and 
murderer,  by  the  sheriff  who  finallykilled  him.  The  book  contains  much 
information  about  the  'Lincoln  Co.  War'  of  stock-men  in  1878,  etc. 
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Socorro  county  covers  an  area  of  about  12,000  miles 
west  of  Lincoln  and  south  of  Valencia^  It  originally 
included  all  of  southern  New  Mexico;  but  Dona  Ana 
was  cut  off  in  1852  and  Lincoln  in  1869;  and  tho 
boundaries  were  otherwise  somewhat  changed  in  1870, 
1872,  and  1880.  The  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Limitar  in  1854,  but  restored  to  Socorro  in  1867. 
With  its  long  stretch  of  fertile  alluvial  soil  in  the  main 
valley,  and  its  4-6,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands,  this 
county  is  believed  to  have  unexcelled  advantages  for 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  though  both  industries, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected.  In  1880,  nevertheless,  there  were 
728  farms,  averaging  53  acres  each,  and  producing 
$217,295.  In  1883  the  assessment  was  $330,793  on 
393,170  acres;  there  were  20,430  cattle  and  66,615 
sheep;  and  the  total  valuation  of  property  was  $2,450,- 
193.  According  to  Ritch,  in  1882-4  cattle  increased 
from  9,000  to  70,000,  while  sheep  decreased  from 
300,000  to  100,000.  Mining  activity  dates  from  about 
1881,  and  in  the  yield  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper  So- 
corro has  become  one  of  the  leading  counties,  with 
over  50  districts  and  many  remarkably  productive 
mines.  With  the  growth  of  this  great  mining  indus- 
try the  others  retrograded  at  first,  but  in  recent  years 
there  are  indications  of  revival;  and  a  prosperous 
future  seems  assured.  Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  over  3,000  inhabitants,  with  every 
sign  of  becoming  a  commercial  centre  of  great  impor- 
tance; and  doubtless  other  settlements  wul  eventuallv 
enter  the  race,  of  progress,  though  hitherto  all  have 
been  content  with  mere  existence.  The  railroad  down 
the  Rio  Grande  traverses  the  county  from  north  to 
south,  two  short  branches  extend  to  the  mines  at 
Carthage  and  Magdalena,  and  here,  as  everywhere, 
several  cross-county  roads  are  looked  for  in  the  early 
future.  In  a  certain  sense  Socorro  may  be  regarded 
as  the  oldest  Spanish  name  in  New  Mexico,  though 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  pueblo  or  spot  so  named 
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in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  by  Ofiate  is  exactly  the  site 
of  the  present  town.  In  this  region  was  the  southern- 
most group  of  pueblos,  noted  by  all  the  early  explorers 
coming  from  the  south,  or  in  the  case  of  Coronado 
from  the  north;  and  the  name  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Socorro  was  given  in  1598,  in  recognition  of  the  succor 
there  found  after  crossing  the  southern  deserts.  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  annals  deal  for  the  most  part  only 
with  the  line  of  settlements  along  the  river,  where  the 
early  pueblos  have  long  since  disappeared;  but  in  the 
north-e^ast  were  several  flourishing  mission  pueblos, 
eventually  destroyed  by  Apaches,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  seen  at  Ab6,  Gran  Quivira,  and  other  place&^^ 
Grant  county  occupies  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  territory,  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles, 
being  bounded  on  the  west  by  Arizona  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico.  It  is  a  new  county,  organized  by 
act  of  1868.  It  was  then  cut  off  from  Dofia  Ana,  and 
a  small  portion  of  its  territory  was  included  in  the 
Arizona  county  of  1860-1,  before  Arizona  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory.  There  was  in  1877  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  attach  it  to  Arizona ;  and  the 
boundary  was  slightly  changed  in  1880.  The  county 
seat  was  originally  at  Central  City,  but  was  moved  to 
Pinos  Altos  in  1 869  and  to  Silver  City  in  1872.  This 
region  does  not  figure  in  the  early  records,  except  as 
the  Santa  Rita  copper  niines  were  worked  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Mexican  and  Spanish  times.  It  is  essentially 
a  mining  county,  the  development  of  which  began  at 
Pinos  Altos  in  1866,  and  the  yield  of  which  in  1872-81 
was  about  85,000,000.  In  this  industry,  as  elsewhere 
recorded,  it  heads  the  list  of  Xew  Mexican  counties. 
Here  was  the  home  of  the  Apaches,  and  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  combat.     The  population  was  4,539  ia 

"  Socorro,  with  a  population  of  1,272,  is  the  only  town  noted  in  the  census 
of  1880.  S.  Marcial  and  Chloride  are  mentioned  in  1883;  also  as  poet-offices 
Beaver,  Ft  Craig,  Horse  Springs,  Magdalena,  Paraje,  S.  Antonio,  S.  Fran- 
cisco, Cherryville,  and  C'lairmount.  Ft  Craig  is  a  place  of  historical  interest, 
as  is  Valvenle,  the  Uattle-tield  of  1862.  Magdalena^  Pi-oepectun  qf  the  Tcnm,  i» 
a  panij>hlet  pub.  at  8ta  Fe,  1885,  12ino,  24  p.  M.  Fischer  and  A.  Abeytia  are 
the  authors  of  the  Re}*ort  as  to  Socorro  Co.f  Soc.,  1881. 
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1880,  and  has  been  doubled  since.  The  native  or 
Mexican  element  is  comparatively  small.  There  are 
excellent  agricultural  tracts,  especially  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mimbres  and  Gila,  where  about  10,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  the  mining  camps  affording  an  advan- 
tageous market  In  1880,  68  farms,  with  an  average, 
extent  of  144  acres,  are  noted  as  producing  $145,167. 
In  1883  the  assessment  was  $64,350  on  5,052  acres; 
total  valuation  of  property  $2,960,874.  Grazing  lands 
are  extensive,  of  good  quality,  and  somewhat  more  fully 
utilized  than  in  other  parts  of  the  territory.  In  1883 
there  were  15,871  cattle  and  328,400  sheep.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  with  a  narrow-gauge  branch  from  Lordsburg  to 
Clifton  in  Arizona;  while  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F^  road  comes  to  Deming  and  has  a  branch  to 
Silver  City.  The  county  seat,  Silver  City,  is  the  mining 
centre,  and  though  a  new  town,  incorporated  in  1878, 
has  a  population  of  3,000,  with  solid  brick  buildings  and 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  thriving  modern  city.  Dem- 
ing, at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  railroad  lines,  and 
noted  as  the  only  competing  railroad  point  in  the 
territory,  has  sprung  up  since  1880,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  2,000,  with  well-founded  aspirations  to 
the  position  of  county  metropolis  in  the  early  future. 
Georgetown,  Pines  Altos,  Santa  Kita,  Lordsburg, 
Shakespeare,  and  Carlisle  are  the  most  prominent'  of 
other  settlements." 

Dona  Ana  county  covers  an  area  of  about  6,700 
square  miles  on  the  southern  frontier,  between  Grant 
on  the  west  and  Lincoln  on  the  east.  It  comprises  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  1853- 
4.  The  county  was  cut  off  from  Socorro  in  1852,  and 
then  included  all  of  southern  New  Mexico.     Besides 

**The  census  figures  of  1880  were:  Central  City  126,  Georgetown  540,  Pinos 
Altoe  150,  S.  Lorenzo  284,  SUver  City  1,800.  This  county  proiluced  15,222 
lbs.  of  butter  in  1880,  more  than  double  the  product  of  any  other.  W.  H, 
LoMTtnoe^a  Report  as  to  Orant  County ,  Silver  City,  1881,  contains  nearly  all 
the  information  extant  in  other  works.  The  newspapers  are  the  Silver  City 
ITno  South'Wut,  Mining  Chronicle,  and  Tdefjram;  the  Lordsburg  Advance; 
Georgstown  Siiitr  Bnek;  and  Deming  HeadiighL 
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the  cnttiDg-off  of  the  other  soathem  coanties,  as  eTse* 
where  recorded,  the  boundary  was  modified  by  acts  of 
1870,  1872,  and  1878.  The  county  seat  was  origi- 
nally Dofia  Ana,  but  was  changed  to  Las  Graces  in 
1853,  to  Mesilla  in  1856,  and  finally  to  Las  Cmces 
again  in  1882.  The  population  in  1880,  induding 
most  of  Sierra  county,  was  7,612;  and  is  now,  alone, 
px>bably  much  more.  The  lower  Rio  Grande  valley 
18  known  as  the  Mesilla  valley,  and  is  a  veritable 
garden-spot,  faftious  not  only  for  its  general  crops  of. 
ffnun,  but  for  its  vegetables— eq>ecialfy  onions — small 
fruits,  and  above  all,  for  its  erapes  and  wina  Its  soil 
is  fertile  and  easily  irrigated;  two  crops  in  a  year  are 
often  raised,  and  hay  can  be  cut  on  the  mesas  ainr  day 
in  the  year.  In  1880  there  are  noted  431  mrms, 
averaging  107  acres,  and  producing  $175»005*  In 
1888  the  assessment  was  $474,817  on  36,584  acres; 
and  the  total  valuation  of  property  was  $1,417,854. 
Back  from  the  river  the  mesas  furnish  the  same  ad- 
vantage for  grazing  that  are  found  in  other  r^ons; 
but  in  1883  only  7,248  cattle  and  24,853  sheep  are 
reported.  Rich  mines  have  been  worked,  especially 
in  the  Organos,  Jarillas,  and  PotriUas  mountains. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road from  Deming  to  El  Paso,  and  by  the  Atchison 
road  from  Deming  to  Rincon,  and  from  Rincon  down 
the  Rio  Grande  to  El  Paso,  so  that  no  region  is  better 
supplied  with  railroads.  Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat, 
has  about  1,500  inhabitants,  a  newspaper,  the  Rio 
Grande  Reptiblica%  and  is  the  business  centre.  Me- 
silla, with  a  population  of  1,200,  and  another  paper, 
the  NeirSy  is  a  close  rival.  Rincon  and  Nutt  are  rail- 
road junction  stations.  This  section  has  no  early 
history,  except  that  it  was  traversed  by  all  the  ex- 
plorers and  travellers  between  new  and  old  Mexico. 
I  have  not  even  been  able  to  learn  from  what  particu- 
lar Dona  Ana  the  settlement  derived  its  name ;  prob- 
ably from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  early  explorers  or 
governors.     The  first  settlement  of  the  Mesilla  valley 
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was  by  a  Chihuahua  colony,  after  the  boundary  survey 
had  left  this  tract  in  Mexico,  and  before  the  Gadsden 
treaty  restoring  it  to  the  United  States.^ 

Sierra  county  is  a  new  creation  of  1884,  when  it 
was  formed  from  portions  of  Doiia  Ana,  Grant,  and 
Socorro,  with  county  seat  at  Hillsborough.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  2,100  miles,  as  I  estimate  it  from  the 
map,  though  different  figures  are  given  by  Ritch  and 
others.  On  account  of  its  recent  origin  no  statistics 
are  accessible.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  con- 
siderable grazing  ranges,  which  have  been  compara- 
tively well  utilized,  and  many  fertile  though  small 
valleys,  which  may  in  time  be  cultivated.  The  main 
industry  is,  however,  mining,  in  which  the  county 
takes  the  highest  rank  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
very  nearly  so  without  reference  to  area.  Only  a  few 
mines  have  been  developed,  notably  those  of  the  Lake 
Valley  district,  but  these  have  proved  by  far  the  most 
productive  of  the  territory.  HUlsborough,  the  county 
seat.  Lake  Valley,  and  Kingston  are  connected  with 
the  main  railroad  by  a  branch  from  Nutt  station,  and 
are  thriving  mining  centres,  of  small  population  as  yet ; 
and  the  northern  settlements  are  Palomas,  Fairview, 
Grafton,  Kobinson,  and  Chloride.  The  Caiiada  Alamosa 
is  known  to  the  reader  as  the  site  of  a  former  Indian 
reservation ;  and  in  the  main  Rio  Grande  valley,  now 
traversed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
Railroad,  is  the  famous  Jornada  del  Muerto,  an  object 
of  terror  in  early  times  to  all  who  were  compelled  to 
make  the  trip  between  old  and  new  Mexico. 

^La  Lnz  and  Tolarosa,  with  pop.  of  249  and  549,  are  the  only  towns 
named  in  the  oensns  of  1880.  The  post-offices  named  in  1883  are  Colorado, 
near  Hatch  Station,  600,  Dofia  Ana  600,  Ft  Selden,  S.  Agnstin,  TnlaroM, 
Chamberino,  La  Mesa,  Thome,  and  Victoria.  A.  J.  F<mrtain*B  Report  on 
Jhfia  Ana  Co.,  1882,  corresponds  with  the  other  county  reports  cited,  and  is 
quoted  by  Ritch  and  others. 

Hist.  Abu.  axo  N.  Mbx.    51 
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Abeitia,  Antonio,  702,  798. 

Abert,  J.  W.,  idS. 

Abiquid,  240,  258,  307,  340,  419,  421- 

2,  402,  685  et  seq.,  737  et  seq. 
Abd,  129,  138,  161.  170,  653,  798. 
Abreu,  gov.  Santiago,  313,  318,  426. 
Acel)edo,  Pr.,  72. 

Acom'a,  42,  50-1,  54,  66.  86,  97.  138- 
45.  160-1,  182,  195,  200,  202,  207, 
216-7,  221-2.  226.  229,  231,  274. 

Acts  of  Legislature,  Ariz.,  539-42. 

Acts  of  Legislature,  N.  Mex..  637-40, 
710  ct  seq. 

Acuco,  45,  50,  see  'Acoma.' 

Acufla,  Fran.,  355. 

Acus,  31,  see  'Acoma.* 

Acuye,  53. 

Adams,  G.  H.,  107. 

Adams,  AVhiting  &  Co.,  531. 

Agents,  see  'Ind.  Affairs.' 

Agin,  53. 

Ago,  51. 

Agriculture,  Ariz.,  630,  534-5,  645, 
572,  51W  et  seq.,  596-7. 

Agriculture,  N.  Mex.,  275-6,  302-3, 
(>U-r),  7(i6-^.   ' 

Agua  (^aliente,  366-7. 

Agua  Kria,  586,  605. 

Agua  Negra,  742. 

Aguas  Calientes,  63. 

Aguaa  Zarcas,  77. 

Aguato,  87. 

Agnatiivi,  201,  222,  225,  238,  249, 
3(>3  4,  sec  *  Moqui. ' 

Aguilar,  Alonso  R.,  286. 

Apuilar,  Pahlo,  128,  133,  143. 

Aliacus,  31,  41. 
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Aijados,  149. 

Aijaos,  163. 

Ainsworth,  F.  K.,  613. 

Ajoico,  170. 

Aio  mines,  498,  579,  59a 

Alameda,  188. 

Alamillo,  181. 

Alarcon,  Hem.,  9,  32,  35-6. 

Albert,  John,  432. 

Alburquerque,  79,  168,  170,  188,  228, 
231,  234,  239,  274,  296,  422,  428-9, 
433  692-3,  697-8,  740-3,  774,  787-9. 

Alcalde,  plaza,  785. 

Alcaldes,  see  *  government.* 

Alcbedonias,  see  *  Halchedumas. ' 

Aldrich,  M.,  604,  607. 

Alegre,  authority,  80. 

Alencaster,  Joaq.  Real,  gov. ,  284, 295- 
6,  300. 

Alexander,  lieut-col,  441. 

Allande,  gov.  Pedro  M.,2S4,  298. 

Allen,  Alf.,  298 

Allen,  Wm.  C,  531. 

AUjTi,  jud^e,  622. 

Alnianza,  Ant.,  296-7. 

Almazan,  Fran.  A.,  209. 

Almy,  lieut,  667. 

Alona,  202-234. 

Aloqui,  185,  see  'Moqui.* 

Alpuente,  Juan.  205,  210. 

Altar,  378,  .393,  406. 

Alvara<lo,  Hem.,  50  et  seq. 

Alvarado,  Pedro,  35. 

Alvarez,  Juan,  227-8. 

Alvarez,  Manuel,  447-9. 

Alvarez,  Sel)astiaii,  306. 

Amacavas,  155,  348,  see  'Mojaves.* 

Amajavas,  see  *Mojaves.' 

Amales,  507. 

Amargo,  786. 
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Amejes,  see  '  Jemea.' 

Amolco,  141. 

Analco»  179. 

Anali2a,  Fr.,  182. 

Anderson,  Joe,  488. 

Andres,  67,  78-9,  86. 

Andrews,  Geo.  L.,  544. 

Angerstein,  K,  512,  688. 

Ani^ney,  W.  Z.,  433,  444,  449. 

Anian,  7  et  sea.,  13  et  seq.,  98,  152. 

Animas,  Las,  785. 

Anthracite  ooaX  756^  789,  see  *  Mines.' 

Antiqaities,  1-^ 

Anton,  86. 

Anton  Chico,  322,  436. 

Anza,  JnanR  de,  260-8,  371,  385-6, 

389-96. 
Apache  Cafion,  413-15,  693  et  seq. 
Apache  County,  527,  591,  596,  608  et 

sea. 
Apaciie  Pass,  502,  615,  590. 
Apache-Mojaves,  546,  see  'Yavapais.* 
Apache- Yumas,  546,  see  '  Hualapais. ' 
Apaches,  Ariz.,  354-407  passim,  474- 

550  passim,  552-70,  581,  594. 
Apaches,  K.  Mex.,   162>268  passim, 

315,  418,  437,  459,  462^  668  et 

seq.,  744  et  se<}. 
Apancio  (authority),  80. 
Appropriations,  Ariz.,  526. 
Appropriations,  N.  Mex.,  714. 
Aqoico,  86. 
Araos,  Domingo^  234. 
Arapahoes,  43/. 
Arcniyee  of  Mexico,  20  et  seq.,   of 

Spain,  19-20,  118  et  seq. 
Archivo  de  K.  Mex.,  20, 197,  641, 719, 

and  passim. 
Archivo  de  Sta  F^  19-20,  197  and 

passim. 
Archuleta,  Diego,  323,  413,  429-32, 

436. 
Archuleta,  Juan,  166,  322. 
Archundi,  Fran.,  239. 
Arellano,  Diego  M.,  307. 
Arellano^  Tmtan,  89,  46,  54,  56,  61- 

3,65. 
Ar^alo,  Llicas,  232.  , 

Ai^^ello,  gov.  Fern.,  164-5,  167. 
Anas,  captb,  204. 
Ariaa,  Juana,  171. 

Aribao,  888,  see  'Arivaca.' 

iridA  Zona,  62L 

ArisooA,  521. 

Arivaca,  388,  403,  507,  589-90,  596. 

Arizona,  chap,  ii,  xv.-L,  zix.-zxiv., 

see  table  of  contents  for  details. 

Mentkn  in  N.  Mex.,  chapters  72-3, 


139,  157,  154  et  leq.,  260  et  seq., 
408,  458,  688-9. 

Arizona  Cent.  R.  R.,  611,  see  *  Rail- 
roads.' 

Arizona  City,  615. 

Arizona  Compiled  Laws,  523. 

Arizona  County,  N.  Mex.,  508,  590, 
641,  798. 

Arizona  Journals  of  Legis.,  523,  and 
]^assim. 

Arizona  rancherfa,  371. 

Arizonac,  345,  520^1. 

Arizonia,  521. 

Arizpe,  350,  475. 

Arizuma,  508,  521. 

Arkansas  Riv.,  236. 

Arlegui  (authority),  80. 

Armendiriz  grant,  472,  726. 

Armijo  family,  339. 

Armijo,  Ant.,  284. 

Armijo,  gov.  Manuel,  313,  316  et  seq., 
322-6,  329,  336,  411-12  et  seq.,  419 
et  seq. 

Armijo,  Santiago,  430. 

Army  of  the  West,  409  et  seq. 

Arnold,  591-2. 

Amy,  W.  Y.  M.,  705,  711,  728.  733- 
4,740. 

Arocha,  Juan  J.,  813. 

Arrezafe,  521. 

Arricivita,  Crordoa,  875  et  seq.,  380-1, 
387-8,  397. 

Arriqnibar,  Pedro,  379. 

Arroyo  de  Arizona,  401. 

Arroyo  Hondo,  432. 

Artesiaa  wells,  645,  see  'Agricul- 
ture.* 

Arvide,  Martin,  160,  166. 

Asay  Valley,  77. 

Ascension,  Lnisa,  163. 

Ash  Fork,  605. 

Ashley,  509. 

Assembly,  see  'Legislature.' 

Asumpcion  convent,  130. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sta  F^  R.  R., 
330,  604-5,  781,  788-9,  799-800,  see 
'Railroads.' 

Atlantic  &  FacificJS^  R.,  603,  795,  see 
'  Railroads. 'r 

Authorities  ouoted,  see  list  at  begin-  • 
ning  of  VOL,  page  19-26,  and  foot- 
notes passim. 

Austin,  Texas,  602. 

Austin,  F.  S.,  628. 

Austin,  Wm,  432. 

AveriU,  Ueut,  676. 

Xvila,  AlonsoR,  171. 

Xvila  y  Pacheco,  gov.  Enrique,  165. 

Axtell,  S.  B.,  706,  713. 

Ayala,  Pedro,  170. 


A>»mont«,  Fr.,  75. 

Ayeu.  Fr»ii..i:i-2. 181-3,187.180-1. 

Aye™,  John.  791. 

AyunLanuenb^     311,     tM      'Govttti- 


Bibcnck,  Wm  F..  flOZ. 

Bac,  S.  JkTier  del,  35S-8,  362-3,  369, 

373,  375,  379-Sl.  396,  398-9,  401-Z, 

406,  &0O-1,  605,  607.  618. 
Bwg.  S.  C„  622. 
BaEacechai,  156,  MS. 
B»il,  John,  720. 
B*ird.  Jama*,  296. 
Baker.  322. 
Baker.  G76. 
Baker,  Alei.,  67*. 
Baker,  A.  C,  628. 
Baker,  Cbarle*,  617. 
Baker,  J.  M.,  61X 
Baker  Uit*.  7BS. 
BUch.  Vf.  K.,  Mine*.  752  ctwq. 
BaUiiiKor.  J.  0-,  531. 
U.lv.-,   (t.o,  *l. 
liiri.i,.l.,:r     Al.    F.,   Hut    Intmd..  17, 

2*,   :«.   52-3,   55,    62,   64,  89,   112, 

IXT,  1.58,  182. 
Biutiiit4.  aee  '  Church.' 
Birl>t..'<>iiiari.  403, 
Birlow.  yt. 
Birnhort.  O.  II.,  628. 
Btrnulca,  Arniyn.  41. 
B^r^uiri^   Aiit.,  Ojvul-i,  91,  111,  157, 

Bu-ri'liuuii",  Juaii  A.,  379. 
Hirr.rr.1,  JimH.  U9. 
Bim;tt,  liuut,  6111. 
Birri...  N'uov.^  f.i|>t..  63. 

Barr..*..,  Cri-,  A..  198. 

Birniiiri,..   Ilcrr...  79. 

Hirtl.'tt,  K    I,.  720. 

liirtlrit,  .1.  It..  !M,  4G8-7I,  479-80. 

Bi-.'.ii.i,  ii.^iit,  rm. 
B«i.f..r.i.  i:..]^-,  ri2i. 
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BeckDell,  apt..  299. 

Bttbe.  A.  P.,  531. 

Belen.  307.  791-6. 

Bell,  lieot,  666. 

Beluu,  Bemardiiui,  80,  84,  87,  89- 

90. 
Beltnn.  M»no..l.  192. 
Benaridaa.  Alonao,  Mtmorial  amd  £117. 

rate,  70,  1*6,  11)0-2. 
Bfn.Jell.  H,.  544. 
R-r,..il.:.   KirlA-.  719. 

■.'.    ■   ■:---.    1        K.'.'.l7. 

Bennett,  E.  J.,  628. 
Bennett,  T.  T.,  73*. 
Bentoa,  604-5,  621. 
Beat,   gov.,   Cbarie*.   335,   415,  426, 

430,  432,  *37,  441,  460. 
Benf«Fort,aee'Forta.' 
BenUey,  S.  A.,  740. 
Benton,  Thoa.  H.,  333,  412-13,  431, 

443. 
Berado  rancho,  S31. 
Berger*  To«ritl'i  0-Mf,  781-2. 
Bernai,  CYi*.  51..  355-4>. 
Bemal,  Juan,  177 
Bemal,  Mariano,  298. 
Bemal  -Spnuii.  liM.  697. 
Beraaliilo,  52-3,  83,   217-18,   22?-8, 

788. 
BtTH^ilillL,  fnutity.  767-8. 
Beniiive,  .1    C.  till,  379,  384-5. 
Berrv.  J.  N..  613. 
Biifelow.  .1.  N.,  482. 
MiK^n.  Joiiatljan,  546. 
BiBotcs.  4y  otstHi,,  55,  59. 
Bifl  Williams,  river  aiid  mL,  88,  135, 

:US,  3lM,  482,  590. 
BUUti<|ul.  .lexuit  711. 
Billy  the  Ki.l,  79G, 
Bin^aphy,  Ariz,  pioneem,  chap.  xxiv. 
Biiigrajjliy,   N.   Men.   pioneeni,  chap. 

Bi«lice,  577,  .'■189  et  seq,,  621. 
Bishop  an.)  luslicipric,   IGI-2.  240-2, 

2.^.7.  2,S9.  307-8,  314,  342,  365,  aee 

'Church.' 
Black.  C.  S.,  613. 
Black  cannn.  4'.)3. 


[(.icariegra.  Jiwti  C.    142. 
ftigRs.  Thos  O.    668,  782. 
l^VS^.  T.  W-,  628. 
B.F[aa<Ie  TlatA,  13,  345,362. 


B«ui«r,  W.  N.,  SM. 

Booneville,  col,  601,  670,  676. 

BaDner,  Wm.  H.,  796. 

Book,  lit  in  Ariz.,  607. 

Bordoy,  Maruno,  379. 

Busquo  Rfiilondo,  661-2,  671,  678-9, 
TJO  vt  iieq.,  742  at  «eq. 

'Boau.ia.ry  und  surveys,  290-1,  311, 
344-,!.  408.  442,  •iil.  463  et  seq., 
457-8,  467  et  ««q.,  477,  479-80, 491, 
493  et  aeq.,  COt,  SOS,  SZT-9,  6S2. 
722. 

Boolbon,  RaouBset,  475. 

Bonrke,  J,  (i.,  Saake-daaa,  618. 

Bove,  131. 

Bowie,  Geo.  W.,  614. 

Bityakin,  col,  440. 

Brai>a,  50,  6.%  seo  'T*oa.' 

Bracitv,  El,  432. 

Brackctt,  A.  C,  IBiL  XT.  S.  Caailrv, 
660. 

Bradsbaw,  W.  D.,  622. 

Breiiham,  R.  T.,  320. 

Breevort,  Elias,.uiJ  hi*  bookl,  101, 
757,  791. 

Brewertnii,  lieat,  466. 

B.-LceOo,  Bee  ■  Poflalosa.' 

Briutwoo.1.  J.  T.,  628. 

Brighnm  City,  631. 

BriKiioIi.  322. 

Bronkow  mine,  690, 

Brnuki,  miij.    676, 

Bmtoui.  Fran.,  23a 

BrowD,  C.  O.,  488. 

Btdwd,  O.  E.,  628. 

Brown,  John,  292. 

Brown,  J,  C,  334. 

Brown,  Robt  ¥.,  436-6. 

Brown,  W,  H.,  566. 

Browne,  J,  Rou,  and  his  woAa,  SH- 
IS, 522,  644,  581. 

Bryan.  B.  W.  D.,  791. 

Bachanan,  James,  408-0. 

Bueii^i  Ejpcrauu  riv  ,  165,  157,  348, 
see  'Colorado  riv.' 

buena  Ouia  riv,  3S. 

BuMiavinta,  369,  39a 

Buffaloes.  49,   51,  S9-6I,  71  77,  99, 

t<M   Om    ina  alan   TTlhnliL' 


Borchard,  H.  C,  ReporU,  683,  762  et 

aeq. 
Borgwin,  eapt,  422,  428-0,  433-^ 

Burr,  Aaron,  286. 

Basil mao,  John,  031. 

Buatamante,  C.   M.,  and  hii  wcriu, 

319,  323.  iti  16. 
Biutamante,  gov.  Joan  D.,  238-42. 
Bmtamante  Mid  Gallegoe,  77. 


Cabeza  de  Vaca,  9, 16-19,  S7,  61^  7S, 

82.  158. 
Caborca,  Miaaion,  363,  363,  393. 

(■FiWillo,  Juau  U.,  9. 

<.',ichui)iii,   gov.   Toiut!*    Valez,  244- 

5S,  272-3. 
Cadaucboe,  Rio,  167. 
Cadeno,  Fr.  Fran.  Oomez,  160. 
Gahigaaa,  286. 

Calabaiai,  369,  3SS,  403,  607,  60S. 
Caldwell,  Matthew.  320. 
Calhoun,  JamcaS.,  4G0et  aeq.,  446-7, 

46.3, 630-2,  ew-a. 

CikUfomia,  9,  13,  314,  3.18,  369,  364, 
387-00,  304-7,  431,  44S-51.  456-7, 
467,  478,  483,  etaeq.,  506,  611-14, 
55.5.  558,  508. 

California  Southern  K.  R.,  604-6. 

California  Volunteent,  G13-16,  666, 
690-t,  726. 

CaUa,  Juan  D.,  JfonorioA  HI.  168. 

Calloway,  cant,  Wm  P.,  614. 

CaUviUe,  613. 

Calzade,  Fr.,  182. 

Camargo.  Fr.  Ant.,  231^ 

CantbujoB,  163. 

Came  vaL,  77. 

Camp,  L.  G,  752,  786. 

CampApacbe,  see  'Fort  Apache. ' 

Camp  Calhoun,  4S6. 

Camp  Gootlwin,  see  'Fort  Oooilwin.' 

CampGmnt,  557,  659,  562,  665-6. 

Cnrnp  Indcpenilenoe,  4S8. 

Camp  Lincoin,  556. 

Camp  Lowell.  515. 

Camp  McDowell,  662. 

Camp  Ord,  665. 

Camp  Reno.  667. 

CampThomaa,  686. 

Camp  Utah,  532. 

Camp  Verde,  662,  666-81 

Campbell,  A.  H.,  482: 

CampbeU,  J.,  628. 

Ckiiipliell,  J.  G.,  613. 

faiiiiio,  Andrea,  66-7 

CampoB,  Fr.,  352,  359-61. 

Cailada,  La,  178,  234.  274,  311.  317- 
1»,  43.1-4,  786,  ae«  alao  Santa  Cniz. 

Caflnia  Alamoea,  563,  711,  746,  801. 

Cina<lian,  Rio,  63.  59,  1B7. 

Canliy,  Col.  677  et  acq.,  687  et  aeq. 

Camr>ar  Lakea,  IHI. 

Cafton  Bonita,  7.13. 

<:'anueU«,  lieut,  268. 

Capital  Ariz.,  608,  512,  S2S-17. 
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Capitol  N.  M.,  640  et  aeq.,  716-17. 

CaptaiQ-Generalfl  N.  M.,  35a-4,  258. 

Caravans,  2%,  329  et  aeq. 

Carbonateville,  790. 

Cirdenas,  Garcia  K,  47,  54,  56-7. 

Cardona,  157. 

Carey,  A.  B.,  697. 

Carlama,  chief,  236. 

Carleton,  Jas  H.,  514-6,  627,  554-7, 

661  et  aeq.,  678-9,  690  et  aeq.,  699- 

700,  730  et  aeq.,  736,  745  et  aeq. 
Carlisle,  799. 
Cirlos,  322. 
Carrascal,  Pedro,  154. 
Carraaco,  col,  357,  487. 
Carrillo,  Baltasar,  379. 
Carrillo,  Jos^  M.  Eliaa,  476. 
Carriaco,  lient-col,  303. 
Carrizal,  306,  384. 
Carson,  Kit,  338,  407, 419,  466,  476-7, 

548,  668,  678,  697,  700,  730-1,  736, 

785. 
Carter,  Jacob,  292. 
Carthage,  797. 
Carzall,  Juan,  379. 
Caaa  Colorada,  653. 
Casas  Grande,  42,  355-6,  362,  365, 

605,  625. 
Casas  Grandes,  Chih.,  73. 
Casauate,  152. 

Casas,  Bernab^,  141-2,  147-50. 
CastaAeda,  Pedro,  37,  56. 
Caata&o  do  Sosa,  Caspar,  100-7,  130. 
Castildavid,  77. 
Castillo,  Diego,  166. 
Castillos,  138,  184. 
Castle  Dome,  586. 
Castro,  Jose,  476. 
Castro,  Juan  M.,  192,  221. 
Cataract  Creek,  547. 
Catiti,  Alonso,  175,  185,  189,  199. 
Catlin's  Majcwrll  Dymisty^  757. 
Cau.lal  do  Hidalgo,  398-9. 
Cavo,  Andres,  Tres  SUjloa,  170. 
Caxco,  120  et  seq. 
Cay  pa,  131. 
Cazorla,  108. 

Cebollota,  64,  247,  419-22,  429. 
Cedillas,  20. 

Celis,  Jos6  Pedro  R.  de,  342. 
Central,  533. 

Central  Arizona  R.  R.  Co.,  605. 
Central  City,  798-9. 
Cerbat  Mtns,  502. 
Cerrillo,  214. 
Cerrillos,  Los,  790-1. 
Cerro  Azul,  168. 
Corro  Colorado,  200-1, 
Cervantes,  lieut,  556. 
Chaca,  285. 


Chaco,  467. 

Chacon,  Fernando,  Informe,  302-3. 

Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  VillaseAoTy 

gov.   Joa^   227-31,  268,  272,  280, 

284-5. 
Chaffee,  Adna  R.,  557. 
Chaffuaffuaa,  247-8. 
Chalchihaitea,  104. 
Chahners,  L.  H.,  628. 
Chama,  Rio,  131,  210,  296,  422. 
Chambers,  Samnel,  298. 
Chamita,  785. 
Chamuscado,   Fran.   Sanchez,   75  et 

seq.,  78. 
Chandler,  capt.,  328. 
Chapman,  capt.,  462. 
Charlefoux,  339. 
Chartz,  John,  613. 
Chatham,  J.  J.,  628. 
Chato,  chief,  570-1,  746  et 
Chavarria,  Diego,  217,  221. 
Chavez,  Fern.,  181. 
Chavez,  ffov.  Fran.  J.,  284. 
Chavez,  Ireneo,  720. 
Chavez,  Joee  Ant.,  287,  327. 
Chavez,  J.  F.,  710,  732. 
Chavez,  Manuel,  438,  677,  69G-7. 
Chavez,  Pablo,  433. 
CheUy,  Cafion  de,  286,  422,  463»  467, 

609,  675,  679. 
Chemehuevis,  545. 
Chi'chilticale,  40-2,  68. 
Chihuahua,  6-13,  74.  277-8,  297,  311, 

3.%,  419,  422-4,  434.  459,  462,  492. 
Chihuahua  City,  12,  424. 
Chilili,  170. 
Chilescas,  163. 
Chinali,  239. 
Chinese,  723. 

Chiricahuas,  563-9,  573,  745-6. 
Chivington,  J.  M.,  687  et  seq.,  693  et 

seq. 
Chloride,  801. 

Choteau.  Auguste  P.,  298-9. 
Christ.  G.,  628. 
Christian  Bros,  N.  M.,  776-7,  see  also 

*  Church.' 
Christy.  W.,  628. 

Chron.  Summary,  N.  M. ,  701  et  seq. 
Chump,  lud.,  138,  143,  145. 
Church,  Ariz.,  237-8,  307-^,  379-80, 

607. 
Church,  N.  M.,  650-1,  777-8. 
Churchill,  C,  628. 
Cia,  50,  58,  77,  86,   130,   182,   194-6, 

200,    203,     206,     209-11,     216-17, 

228-9. 
Cibicti  Creek,  565-569. 
Cibola,  30-5,   68,   85,    154,   see  also 

*ZuliL' 
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Cieayo,  49-52,  58-9,  65-9»  158,  see 

alao  Tecoe.* 
Clcnique,  89,  see  also  'Peoos.' 
adnega.  La,  175,  435,  566. 
Cienegnilla,  189,  208,  213,  221. 
Gunarron,    665  et  seq.,   723,   737  et 

86(j.,  779-81. 
Civilizatioa  of  the  Indians,  1-5. 
CUflin,  capi.,  694. 

Claims  against  U.  S.,  N.  M.,  718-19. 
Claims,  Und,  see  land-grants. 
Clark,  424. 
Clark,  Louis,  703. 
Clay,  senator,  457. 
Clemente,  Est^van,  168. 
Clemente,  Caspar  de,  379. 
aever,  C.  P.,  715-16,  719. 
Clifford,   Josephine,   Overkmd    Talea, 

749. 
Clifton,  590,  605,  627,  799. 
Climate,  Anz.,  594-5. 
Climate,  N.  M.,  766-7. 
aum,  John  P.,  566-7. 
Coahoanas,  156,  348. 
Coal,  see  Mines. 
Cocapas,  156,  348. 
Cochise,  502,  557, 664,  566. 
Cochise  Ca»   527,  566,  588-90,  596, 

598,  620  et  seq. 

Cochiti,  58,  179,  189,  195,  198,  200, 

208-9.  2ia-17,  221.  228,  237. 
Cockburn,  F.  Q.,  623. 

Coco,  50. 

Cocomaricopas,  358,  367,  390. 

Cocopas,  489,  501,  545. 

Coodspera,  353-4. 

Codalloe  y  Rabal,  gov.  Joaq.,  244, 249. 

Coffman,  R  S.,  622. 

Coleccion  de  Doe.  IneditoBf  22. 

Colfax  CO.,  779  et  seq. 

Colleges,  see  '  Education.' 

CoUins,  Jas  L.,  6G2,  677. 

Colly,  Solomon,  295. 

Colonias  Militarea  de  Occidente,  475. 

Colony  grants,  N.  M.,  766. 

Colorado  City,  489  et  seq.,  499. 

Colorado,  Rio,  35,  39,  47-8,  88,  154-6, 
346,  352,  357-9,  365-7,  386-96,  40ft- 
7,  432-3,  469,  481-2,  489-91,  497-9, 
527,  547,  580,  586,  595,  602^. 

Colorado^  Bio,  Ferry,48ft-8. 

Colorado^  Bio,  Kayi|g^onand  Steam- 
er, 489-90,  602. 

Colorado  Chiqoito,  Bio,  41,  48,  88, 
154,  346,  4S&,  481-2,  495,  531,  591, 
596,610. 

Colorado^  State,  258,  292,  421,  592, 
684  et  sea. ,  692. 

Colorados,  Baron  de  loe,  see  'Peralta 
deOdrdolNk' 


ColtaQ,  D.  D.,  602. 

Colyer,  Vincent,  548, 661-6^  729,  745- 

6. 
Comadnr&n,  capt.,  406,  475-8. 
Comanches,  171,  239,  249,  256-9,  264, 

280,  286-6,  292,  437,  462,  658,  732, 

736,  746. 
Comandancia,  N.  M.,  313. 
Combs,  Franklin,  NarrcUtve^  324. 
Commerce,  see  IVade. 
Compromise  measures  in  Cong.,  456- 

Conoepcion,  397. 

Concha,  gov.  Fernando  de  la,  268, 276. 

Concha,  gov.  Hem.  Ugarte  y  la,  165^ 

167-8. 
ConchoSy  75. 
Concho^  Bio^  76,  124. 
Confederates  in  Ariz.,  510  et  seq. 
Confederates  in  N.  M.,  chap.  xxviL 
Congregationalists,  see  Church. 
Congress  on  Ariz.,  504-5,  525-6. 
Congregationalists,  see  Church. 
Congress  on  Ariz.,  504-5,  525-6. 
Congress  on  N.  M.,  427,  446,  451  et 

seq.,  651,  714-16. 
Conibas  Lake,  149. 
Coneios,  295,  710,  722. 
ConUin,  K,  Pkiureaque  Ark,,  593. 
Connell,  Robt,  613. 
Connelly,  gov.   Henry,  413-16,   423, 

448,  ^  690,  705,  719. 
Conquest  of   Ariz,   by  U.  S.,  476  et 

seq. 
Conquest  of  N.  M.  bv  Spanish,  chap. 

vL-viL,  xviL,  by  U.  S.,  chap. 
Constitution  of  Ariz.,  507. 
Constitution  of  Mex.,  316. 
Constitution  N.  M.,  447-8, 720  et  seq. 
Contested  seats  in  Cong.,  716. 
Contraband  'Trade' q.  v. 
Convention,  Constit.  Ariz.,  504-7. 
Convention,   Confederate  Ariz.,  511. 
Convention,  Constit.  N.  M.  443-8. 
Cooper,  55. 

Cook,  capt,  328,  694-5. 
Cook,  R  C,  512,  688. 
Cook,  NathanP.,  504. 
Cook,  Thomas,  298. 
Cooke,   lieut-col  and  works,   411   et 

seq.,  416,  421,  464-5,  477-9. 
Cooke,  P.   St  G.,  ConqwH  qf  N,  li. 

and  CaL,  413. 
Cooke,  WmG.,  320,  32?. 
Cooper,  Stephen,  299. 
Copala,  73. 

Copala,  Lake,  55,  155,  348. 
Copper,  see  'Mines.' 
Coral,  Rio,  157. 
Corazones,  39. 


Cdrdoba,  Lois  C,  112. 
CorawalL  A.,  614. 
Coni>iL,  John  W.,  551. 
Coro,  355. 

CoroDado,   Francbeo  Y.,   10^  33-70, 
84,  86,  88,  149,  158,  163,  188,  346, 
355. 
CorpontioiiB,  N.  H.,  710  et  aeq. 
Cortes  of  Spain,  Deknte  to,  283. 
Cortes,  Henian,  7-9,  33,  35,  116. 
Cortes,  Jnan,  143. 
Cortes,  436. 
Coni&a,  Viceroy,  92-3L 
Corvera,  Fran.,  198. 
Costilla,  710,  722. 
Cotton,  31,  45,  154,  330,  534,  596. 
Cotamlx),  In<L,  141. 
Coolt,  Theodore,  516. 
Council,  see  'Leffislatare.' 
Counties  Ariz.,  diap.  zzir.,  p.  503-^ 

507,  523,  527,  539  et  aeq. 
Counties,  N.  M.,  chap.  xxzL,  p.  312, 

637  et  seq.,  641  et  seq.,  710  et  seq., 

748-56  passim. 
Courts,  N.  M.,  630 et  seq.,  720. 
Coutts,  Cave  J.,  Diaz,  479,  486-7. 
Cox,  £.  T.,  see  'Owen  R.  £.' 
Cox.  F.,  628. 
Covero.  221,  422. 

Coyner,  I>.  H.,  ^o^TrnjipCT^,  300-1,338. 
Coyote ros,  670. 
Coz/xiiM,    S.   W.,  Marvellous  Country^ 

373,  iiOfy-l,  519. 
CnilAs  Henry  A.,  502. 
Craig,  Col.,  4^\  4bO. 
Crawford,  Capt.,  572. 
Crawl. .nl,  Sec.  War,  446. 
Creinf»ny,  John  C.   and  Works,  468, 

514,  55*),  G61K 
Crepu-culo,    El,     'Newspaper,*    314, 

.'Ul. 
Crei*iK),  Benito,  and  Memorial,  240-1. 
Cn*sj>*.,  Francisco  Ant.,  391. 
Creu/.ljaur,  Rol»ert,  4S6. 
Crime,  Ariz.,  503,  575-7. 
Crime,  N.  M.,  722-3. 
Crwtolial,  Ind.,  130. 
Crittenden,  Senator,  505. 
CritteiKlen,  Geo.  B.,  G87  et  seq. 
Crittenden,  T.  L.,  556. 
Croix,  Cal»aJlero  de,  26.3,  276,  378. 
Cro<^>k,  Geo.,  and  Hfports,  560-8,  571- 

3. 
Cross,  Editor,  50.3. 
Crothers,  W.  !>.,  548. 
Crttces,  Las,  507,  800. 
Cniz,  Juan,  67,  81. 
Oruzadtw,  155. 

Cmzat,  gov.  Dom.  J.  P.,  192-4. 
Cruzat  y  Gongora,  gov.  Gerv. ,  242-3. 


Caartalekk,  166,  229,  236-9. 

Cubero,  Rio,  221. 

Cubero,  Gov.  Pedro  R.,  218  et  aeq., 

224-6,  363-4. 
Cnemo  Verde,  264. 
Cuerro  y  Vald^  gor.  F^ml,  227  et 


Cnesta,  La,  436. 
Cuitoaa,  166. 
Cnlebn,  710^  722L 
Culiacan,  8. 
Culver,  R.,  432. 
Cunamea,  see  *  Pmnmm  * 
Cuquiaraidii,  350. 
Cunency,  N.  M.,  277-8. 
Curtis,  533. 
Cushing,  H.  K,  560. 
Custom  House,  see  'Trade.' 
Cutts,  J.  W.,  Cofiyir«^  416. 
Cuyaniazique,  206,  210,  217. 
Cnyammique,  199. 
Cuyamunque,  63. 


Dale,  F.  W.,  794. 

Daley,  315. 

Dallam,  Richard,  426. 

Dallas,  Maj.,  565. 

Dampier,  voyage,  183. 

Dann,  F.  P.,  Ariz.  BrpoHs,  536. 

Darling,  E.  W.,  733. 

Date  CYeek,  562-6,  587. 

Davids^m,  Capt.,  488,  666. 

Davi«l«*on,  M.  O.,  551. 

Davis,  (^en.,  744. 

DavLs,  Jeflf.,  508. 

Davis,  W.  H.  H.,  and  his  works,  18, 
23,  53,  58,  59,  62,  79,  81,  S4-5,  88- 
91,  109,  111  etsecj.,  131,  150.  157-8, 
164,  176,  182-3,  194-7,  200,  203, 
209,  212,  216-20,  305,  446-7,  455, 
6.^3,  &45,  654,  681, 

Daw>on,  J.  B.,  782, 

Decourcy,  Lieut,  410. 

Deer  CYeek,  585 

Defrees,  W.  S  ,  548. 

De  Groot,  751. 

De  Lisle,  71. 

Delche,  Chief,  557. 

Delegate  to  confed.  cong.  Ariz.,  511. 

Delegates  to  cong.  Ariz.,  504-9,  525. 

Delegates  to  cong.  N.  M.,  448,  650-1, 
715-16. 

Delegate  to  cdrtes  N    M.,  287  et  seq. 

Delgado,  Carlos,  and  works,  231,  24 
246-7,  250-1,272. 

Delgarlo,  Fel.,  731. 

Deming,  6(H,  799. 

Dent,  (i.  W.,  544. 

Denver,  JILaLf  687  et  seq. 


Denver  A  R.  O.  R.  R.,  TM;  •»•  «1ki, 

Delutmeol  of  N.  M.,  311. 

Derby,  tiea.  H.,  uiJ  worka,  480-40. 

Beiwrvt,  446. 

Becueruloa,  >ee  'Crime.' 

Devin,  T.  C,  and  B/jion.  666-7. 

Diunond  Ho&i,  Ariz..  691-2. 

Diu,  Joan,  369,  379.  389. 

Blu.  Melchor,  37,  39,  46-7. 

Difti,  Rafael,  379; 

DicLeiuon,  S.  C„  612. 

Diei.  Pedro  R.,  360. 

DipntAcioii  provincial,  311. 

Discovery  of  Ariz.,  chap.  iL 

DiKovery  of  N.  Mex.,  chap.  iL-iiL, 

pp.  16-19. 
Diatrictj,  Me  Minw. 
Diaturnell'smap,  468. 
DocumEDtoajuriii  Hi^  dt  3fa.,72. 
DocomeDtoa  cord  la  HoL  de  A'.  Ifcx., 

ao-i. 

Dodd,  Theo.  H.,  693  et  aoa.,  732-a 

Dodge,  Hirun  C,  Arm.,  EOIS. 

Dodge,  H.  L.,  675. 

Dodt,  Helenas,  64S. 

Dog,  a  faithful,  140. 

Dolan,  J.  J..  752. 

Dnld.  Honry,  7W. 

Dolores,  352. 

Dominguez,  FrMidaco  A.,  201-2. 392. 

DoniiiigUBz,  Joac,  216,  225. 

DoiiLiamtei  de  '^lendo^a,*  q.  t. 

Dona  Am,  190,  424.  800. 

Dona  Ana  Co.,  £(M,  507,  7'2.1, 799-800. 

Donaldson,  Maj..  693  ot  seii 

DooaldBon,  A.  H.,  735. 

Doaiphan,  A.  W..  409,  42t   et  tea., 

424-5,  428-9,  432.  434,  437,  463. 
DoolitUe,  J.  R.,  731. 
Durante*,  Andr^,  16,  27. 
Dore,  M&arice,  592. 
Don-inglon,  J.  W.,  616. 
Donof,  Stephen.  792. 
Doaghsrty,  J.,  628. 
DoDglaa,  Janiea,  504. 
Duwmug.  Capt.,  695. 
Downs,  Frauois.  791. 
Drama,  127. 

Drought.  184-5,  214-15,  397. 
Drydea,  Wm,  321-i 
Dudley,  L.  E„  566.  729. 
DunUu,  E.  K,  AiHoiea*  ^iontKriiig, 

G19. 
Duncan.  Maj.,  69S. 
Dunn.  a.  E  ,  628. 
Dunn,  JohaC,  646. 
Dunn.  J.  P..  Mauaera,  651, 676,  679, 


Dunn.  Rod..  119,  121. 
Duraogo,  2!)8.  311. 
Durango,  bishop  of.  Ktport,  Z 
Dntkee.  J.  E,,  &!». 
Dwyer,  Jo*.  W.,  782. 
Dyer,  Lieut,  433. 


Ealy,  T.  F.,  740. 

Kara,  proof  of  killed  Indians,  268. 
EaRhquakes,  Arie,  4ti9,  333. 
Eastinui.  (iaXea.  734-6. 
Easton.   Lieuteuant-col,  44a 
Elatein,  F.  H.  E.,  366. 
Elmoiidsoo,  Maj.,  435-6. 
PMiK-atioD,  Ariz.,  eOovtwq. 
Education,    N.   M.     chap,    x^tii..   p. 
3IM-6,  341,  M3,  710  et  seq.,  774-6. 
Elwards,  Gov.  of  Mo..  409. 
Edwanis,  Fr^tiik  S..  C.r, „,.«;,'■.  *20- 
Ehrenberg,  .\ri/  ,  .'iMI.  till;!,  lilii. 
Ehrenherg.  H..  366,  489,  49S,  504,  &t«L 
Eiiera,  A.,  581. 
Eiiarcb,  Tooiii,  392,  3M. 
ElPaao,ai.l-iS,  168, 170et  aeq..  182- 

3,  218,  274.  279,  ^7  311,  415,  423- 

4,  440-2,  468,  493. 

Eldoldt,  Sam.,  and  works.  75%  787. 
Eldorado  CaOon,  68*1,  .-iSS. 
Election^   Ariz.,  605,  522,  625. 
Elguca,  Francisco  M..  3U3. 
EUas,  Col.  475. 
■EliM,  Simon,  30.'. 

■ihtown.  779-80, 


Jao^  r 


Klk  Spr,nK,  743. 
Kllii-t  4  Co.,  // 


KM.  Ar 


.,373,81 


Elliott. 

eiu«,  pov    .   . 

Ellison.  Sam.,  19,  717.  791. 

Eman,  T.  J.,  62S. 

Emancipation,  N   M.,  681  et  teq. 

EmemiH.  Ind..    '.H:  stc  also  '  Jeiuei.' 

Eineies,  Bee  'Jemee.' 

Emigration  to  Cal.  via  Ariz.,483,  486. 

Emigration,  N.  M.,  472-3;  se*  «1m 

'  Immigration. ' 
Emory,  W.  H.,  and  works,  41«-I9, 

461,  468-9,  493-4. 
Encinal,  248. 
English  designs.  04. 
Epi^c.iiJidiaiis,  nee  'Chnreh.' 
Erwin.  A.  M..  .W, 
Escalante,  Sergt,  366, 
Escalante,   Silveitre  V,,  and  works, 

19,  176-7,  261-2,  391-2. 
Kscalante  and  Bamindo,  78. 
Escalona.  Jaau,  and  Carta,  147.  ISO- 

1,  151. 
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Escalona,  Luis,  67. 

Edcanjaques,  14i*-^. 

Eschman,  C,  628. 

Escobar,  Fran.,  154,  156,  158. 

Escudero,  Jose  A.  de,  Notieku,  289. 

EUcndero,  Man.  S.,  334. 

Espejo,  Ant,  52,  70,  78-91,  95-7, 154, 

188,  346. 
Eapeleta,  Chief,  222. 
Espeleta,  Joee,  349. 
Espinosa,  Alonao,  182,  369. 
Espinosa,  Juan,  IJuioria,  52. 
Espfritu  Santo,  Bernardo  del,  406. 
Eiquivel  Fran.,  119,  122. 
Estado  Intemo  del  Norte,  311. 
Estancia  de  Dominguez,  188. 
Estelric,  Juan  K,  ^ 
E^tero,  Largo,  190. 
Estevan,  Negro,  345. 
Eitevanico,  27-32. 
Eitrada,  Gov.,  see  'Ramirez.* 
Eitrada  y  Anstria,  Juan,  238> 
Evans,  Col,  700,  783. 
Evans,  J.  W.,  628. 
Everts,  W.  H.,  556. 
Ewell,  R.  S.,  507,  512,  67a 
Ewell  Co.,  507. 
Expeditions  and  Explorations,  early 

cnapters  passim,  see  also  names  of 

explorers. 
Explorer,  steamer,  495. 
Export*,  see  'Trade.* 
Eyre,  Edward  E.,  514. 


Fair1>ank8,  6a5,  621. 

Fairs,  N.  M.,  277,  302,  644.      . 

Fairview,  801 

Falconer,  Thos,  S^otes^  324. 

Famiue,  184-5.  214-15,  266.  397. 

Faraoii  Apaches,  223,  232. 

Farfan,  Franciaco,  165,  180,  206,  209, 

213. 
Farfan,    Mircos,  124,  127,  139,  143, 

147. 
Fauntleroy,  Col,  666,  677. 
Fay,  A.  E..  612. 
FergusMon,  D.,  500,  516. 
Fernantlez,  670. 
Fernandez,  Fr,  265. 
Fernandez,  Bart^)lome,  288,  293. 
FernaniK'Z,  Jaime,  122. 
Fernan<lez  Dnro,  Cesdreo,  works,  24, 

87,  152,  170-1,  112,  115. 
Ferry  of  the  Colorado,  486  seq.,  499- 

500. 
Feudge,  John,  546. 
Figueredo,  Rocjue,  Relarioriy  115. 
Figueroa,  Jose,  182,  349. 


Filibiuten,  Ariz.,  602-^  513. 
FiUl>uster8,  N.  M.,  286,  320,  476. 
Finance,  N.  M.,  444,  642,  710,  717. 
Fischer,  M.,  752,  798. 
Fitzpatrick,  Guide,  411,  415. 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  466. 
Flagstaff  605,  611. 
Fleminjr,  J.  D.,  5^8. 
Flint,  llmothy,  I^arr.  qfPaUie,  338. 
Flon,  Gov.  Manuel,  268. 
Floods,  Ariz.,  499  et  aeq.,  513,  531, 
535. 

Florenoe,  92;  535,  50S,  599,  603,  605, 

624^ 
Flores,  Ag.,  230. 
Flores  MogoUon,  Oor.  Jnaii    L,  23] 

FontcTFedro,  392,  394. 
Fonte,  Admiral,  17a 
Ford.  G.,  567. 
Ford,  J.  H.,  fln  oi 

Ford,  John  S.,  455. 

Forast  Dale,  531. 

Fort  Apache,  567-8. 

Fort  Barrett,  515. 

Fort  Bascom,  736. 

Fort,  Bent's,  409-11,  415.  460^  465. 

Fort  Bliss,  688  et  seq.,  699. 

Fort  Bowie,  515. 

Fort  Breckenridge,  497-8,  501,  512, 

515,  689. 
Fort  Buchanan,  496,  512,  615,  689. 
Fort  Craig,  512,  689  et  seq.,  746. 
Fort  Defiance,  422,  547,  584,  591,  675 

et  seq.,  733,  736. 
Fort  Fillinore,  512,  688  et  seq. 
Fort  Fauntleroy,  677. 
Fort  Goodwin,  656-7. 
Fort  McDowell,  549. 
Fort  Mann,  437. 
Fort  Marcy,  418,  790. 
Fort  Moiave,  395,  497,  500,  545-6. 
Fort  Smith.  481. 
Fort  SUnton,  670,  739,  742  et  seq., 

796. 
Fort  Sumner,  671,  678,  730  et  seq. 
Fort  1  horn,  691. 
Fort  Union,  693  et  seq.,  783. 
Fort  Webster,  663-4,  669. 
Fort  West,  662,  671. 

Fort  Whipple,  522,  558. 

Fort  Wingate,  678,  733,  795. 

Fort  Yuma,  480-1,  485-90,  499,  513, 

544.^,  615. 
Forts,  Ariz.,  496  et  seq.,  515,  554. 

Forts,  N.    M.,   665-^    726;  see   alsc 

'Camps.' 
Fountain,  A.  J.,  752,  801. 

Fra  Crist<5l>al,  83,  181,  190,  422. 


FnaeucMU  in  AHc,  SW-fiO,  S63-4, 
JTJMM),  40S-3. 

Fnncucuu  ui  K.  M..  124,  UT-Ol, 
1A8-61.  166-7  lTI-3.  179,  192,  203. 
212-13,  216-17,  230,  2^  2*0-1, 
246,  250-3,  26^75,  306-6,  iU-4. 

Franuisco,  Ind.,  7B-9. 

Frank,  Abr.,  617. 

Fruier,  0.  M.,  C88. 

Fret-eno,  Gov.,  see  Treviilo. 

Freight,  Beelrade. 

Freiso,  Prof.,  734. 

Trejea,  Fr»nci»co,  Ifiatoria,  112. 

Fremont,  C»pt.,  406, 

Fremont,  Gov.  John  C,  408,  82B. 

Franch.  222,  232,  23ft-ll,  243-4,  476. 

FreytU.  Rrlarioa,  24.  109-70. 

Fria,  130,  132,  see  also  'Ci*.' 

FrontorM.  364-6,  378. 

Fuorte,  .150. 

Fuerte,  Kio  del,  330. 

Fugitive  SUve  I^w,  N.  M.,  663. 


504. 
GuUonik,  621. 
G>ge,  521. 
Galantio,  John,  488. 
Galiateo.    64.   79.   89,    106,   132.  186, 

198-200,  205,  214,  221,  228,  413-16, 

418,  697. 
GalUtin,  Alb.,  Sw-rjfncJnme,  62,63, 

84- 
Gallego,  46. 
Galldgns,  Lient.  65$. 
Gallegos,  JeBiuM.,  311. 
G>ll«go^  JoH  M.,  429,  6fia 
Gallegos,  Jau.  68. 
Gallinaa.  Rio,  S.t,  50. 
0.1VM.  376. 
GamUing,  N.  M  ,  644. 
Oiu,lara,  Gov.,  404-3,  47^  47& 
Oanal,  A.,  £92. 
OBni,  E..  G28. 

Garaiooechea.  Juan,  222,  226,  228. 
Garc^,    Francisco,   and  worlu,  268, 

379-81,  386-97. 
Garcia,  Fr.  266-6,  398. 
Gu-cla,  Alooso,  178,  181.  ISO,  193. 
Garcia.  Manuel,  287. 
Garcia  Conde,  Pedro,  46S-0,  479. 
Garland,  Gen.,  076. 
Garrett,  Pat.  F.,  706. 
Garri»n,  A.  F.,  710. 
Gamicho,  Joal,  362. 
Ga«par,  Ind.,  86. 

fivOaa,  U  A.,  788-i. 


0«aen]  J««np,  8 

Genlzaroa,  2W. 

Geoi^town,  799. 

G«n£)iiu>,  CUef,  067,  669-73,  746  et 
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dmo,  Ind,  servant,  78-9. 
Gotty,  Gen.,  711,  72S-6. 
Gioomlio,  Ind.  143. 
Giddingq,  Gov.  Manh,  706,  717. 
Gil,  Alonso,  182. 
GilaCitj.  500.  607, 
Gila  Co.,  627,  580,  062,  660.  687,  500, 

626. 
Gila  L^nd  Diatrict,  599. 
Gila,  Eio  and  Valk-y.  3!.  33-5,  37, 39, 

41,  73,  ]56,  HW-3,  24.i,  348-9.  36*- 

8,  364-a,  387-92,  404-7,  419,  479, 

483-4,  491,  496,  660.  679-80,  586-6, 

695,  671. 
Gildenleeve,  C.  H,,  720. 
GileDu.  Apaclies,  2M3. 
Gilpin.  Gov.,  410-23,  440,  683. 
Gird,  Rich.,  622. 
Glaoton,  John.  487. 
Glenn,  Cajit.,  299. 
tJlenn.  R.  IL.  507. 
Gliaion,  407. 
Gliatao,  aee  'Galiateo.* 
Globe  aty,  567,  626. 
Golden,  788,  791. 
Ooldachmidt,  A.,  62a 
Gomant,  70. 
Gomez,  Fran.,  178, 
Gontaz,  J  nan,  107. 
Gonzalez,  436. 
Gonudez,  Ant.,  16S. 
Gonzalez,  Igiuuio  E.,  308, 363,  406-6. 
G„n/.^le7.  .tc  .Mcnduza,  m,  v. 
Go(Hl«-iu,  Gov.  Jolm  N.,  621-2,  626, 

556. 
Gorman.  Sam.,  Addrrtt,  672. 
GordeJueK  Juan,  147. 
Gorden.  Wtn..  292. 
Gosper,  Gov.,  676. 
Ooorley,  610. 
Government,  Ariz.,  603  et  aeq.,  621 

etieq. 
Government,    N.     M.,    chap,    xvjii., 

XXV.,  xiviii.,  p.  272  et  aoq^,  287  et 

seq.,  304-6.  311  et  aeq.,  426  et  aeq. 
Governors,  Ariz.,  007,  625. 
Govemon,  N.  M.,  168-61.  164-6,  192 

etseq..  218,  220,  226-7.  231,233-6, 

242^,  263-7.  2^-1,  266,  264,  306, 

310,  439-41,  448,  702. 
Grafton,  801. 
Graham,  533. 
Graham  Co..  527.  633,  680,  699,  69ft 

698,  603,  626-7. 
Qnh&m,  J,  P.,  468, 


GrmrM,  J.  K.,  728,  732. 

Grar,  Andrew  R,  468,  480^  SOL 

On^dea,  Ckpt.  609. 


sBivt 


,B3L 


GraBae,  C.  W..  720,  TM. 

Gnonvooa,  986. 

Gnaa,    JoiUh,  and  worb,  24,  109, 

llT   192^  31C-17.  3»,  339;  13^ 

337,  342.  SSe. 
Oner,  lieut.  422. 
Orioelt.  446. 
GmiiiDAii,  F.  E.,  ssa. 
r.auUUj>n,  Diego,  166. 
GusjUlqaiTir,   Rio,  7^  *ee  alw  'Bio 

GnnJe.' 
GoaHalape  ilel  Puo,  182-3,  102. 
fiaalpi.  2U,  Mtt. 
Ga»j-ina«,  5l3,e02,flM. 
Gu«n».  Ant..  IST.  191,  221,  225. 
Guem,  Juan,  121,  147. 
Gj..-rra.  P.  A..  296. 
Gaorrcro,  cai-t.,  122-3. 
Guerrero,  Anu,  232. 
Ooavavi,  3*2-3.  39^  374,  384-JL 
Gaipui,  IJ>. 
Garlcy.  John  A-,  KI. 
Gutierrez,  tlemente,  273. 
Gatierrez,  Ji>w.  2SS. 
Gutierrez,  Juan  R.,  229. 
Gutierrez.  LnreDin,  306. 
Gutierrez.  Migael,  222. 

ierrez,  N'arciu,  379,  385. 
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ufio  tl«^  8-9. 


Hartahonie,  488. 
Hartirood,  Wm,  752. 
FTiwiyaaipa,  Bm,  StW. 
Hatch,  capt.,  C76. 
Hatch,  no.  Ed^  71^71 
Hatch,  L  H.,  Sn. 
Hatfield.  Wm.  432. 
Hattcn.  linit,S56. 
HaTion.  IM. 
Harden,  FreL,  and  m 
Hayes,  A.  A.,  worka  at, 
Harea,    Ben,     CoOeOkm 

4S3-I.  4S7,  GM. 
Haynei,  Henrr  W.,  25-4 
Haya,  John  C.  484.  517 
Bafward,  J.  U,  752. 
Hazlcdine,  W.  C,  Bam 


Hnd,Iafan 


lafajetle,  877. 

Uark,432. 
Heath,  H.  H.,  lOH,  711. 
HeiDtieliDaii,  Gen.,  488- 
Hemea,  see  'Jeioea.' 
HeiuAelwood.  439: 
BendenoD,  Got.,  45Sl 
Hendlej,  CapL,  429,  4A 
Hendrick,  tt  U,  481. 
Benrique*.  E.  C,  794. 
Heredia,  Got.  Alooao  P. 
Ueredia.  Pedro,  81. 
Hereford.  R  H.,  6201 
Benaa.  Capt.,  16S. 
Herrerm,  NicoUa,  3SX 
Berrera,  Sebast,  181. 
Hewitt,  485. 
Hickox,  Geo.  W.,  791. 
Hidalgo's  Reri^Dtioii,  2S 
Hiinria*.  Frank.  612.  68t 
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Holbrook,  A.,  610. 

Holguin,  Capt.,  363. 

Holguin,  Tom,  229. 

Hollister,  O.  J..  HisL  Id  Reg%  687, 

691. 
Hooker,  H.  C,  627. 
Hopkins,  G.  W.,  620. 
Hopkins,  R.  C,  600. 
Horcasitas,  390. 
Hosta,  Ind.,  91. 

Hot  Spring,  566,  569,  573,  743,  745. 
Houghton,  Justice,  711-19. 
Houghton,  Joab,  426,  447,  720. 
Houghton,  W.  D.,  320. 
Howard,  E.,  628. 
Howard,  E.  H  ,  487. 
Howard,  Major,  411. 
Howard,  Oila,  487. 
Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  549,  563-6. 
Howe,  Col,  699. 
Howell  Code,  523. 
Howell,  Judge,  522. 
Uowland,  executed,  322. 
Howland,  Capt.,  694. 
Hualapai  Mts.,  502. 
Hualapais,  545-6,  552,  556,  564,  585. 
Hubates,  see  'Ubates.' 
Hudson,  Capt.,  423. 
Hudson,  Charles,  550. 
Uu<lson,  R.,  320. 
Uuerto,  Toribio  d«,  195. 
Hughes,  John  T.,  Doniphan's  Exped,^ 

409-10,  423. 
Hughes,  Sam,  619. 
Huamafia,  Juan.  107-9,  138,  149. 
Hunter,  Capt.,  513-15,  690. 
Hurall,  51. 

Hurdaide,  Capt.,  350. 
Hurricane,  Ariz.,  358. 
Hurtado.  Juan  P.,  203,  219,  227,  233, 

235,  239. 
Hurtado,  Martin,  225. 
Hurtado,  Nic,  182. 
Huselmap,  Fred.,  496. 
Hutchinson,  C.  S..  628. 
Hutchinson,  W.  W.,  613. 
Hutton,  N.  H.,  496. 


Ibarra,  Francisco,  10,  72-3,  350. 
Ibarra,  Roque,  384. 
Ice  in  Rio  Grande,  59. 
Harregui,  Jos^  S.,  493. 
Ilzarl^,  Fr.,  It^orme,  271. 
Immigration  to  Ariz.,  530. 
Immigration  to  CaL,  483. 
Immigration,  N.  M.,  774,  see  also 

'Emigration.' 
ImpartB,  aee  'Trade.* 


Independence,  CeleK  of  N.  M.,  308- 

9. 
Indian    Affairs,    Ariz.,    Chap,    xix., 

xxiL,   p.    156,   348,   377-9,   402  et 

seq.,  500  et  sea.,  516,  566,  570. 
Indian  Affairs,   N.  M.,  Chap,  xxvi., 

xxix.,   p.   241,   245,  250-1,  267-9, 

285-7,   273-4,   315-16,  335,  436-7, 

469,  710. 
Indian  Battalion,  440. 
Indian  Wells,  535. 
Industries  Ariz.,  578. 
Industries  N.   M.,   275,  339^-40,  643 

et  seq. 
Inae,  S.  W.,  617. 
Ifiigo,  106, 

Inquisition,  169,  172,  398. 
Inscription  Rock,  49,  145,  201,  467. 
Insubordination,  U.  S.  Troops,  420. 
Invincible,  Schooner,  489. 
Iraz^bal,  Fran.,  231,  233,  239. 
Iriteba,  Chief,  545. 
Iron,  see  'Mines.* 
Irrigation,  see  'Agriculture.' 
Isleta,  55,  83,  130,  177-8,  180-1,  186- 

92,  230,  296,  307,  422,  604. 
Iturbide,  487. 
Ives,  J.  C,  and  works,  481,  495,  547. 


Jaca,  176. 

JackJson,  338. 

Jackson,  Lient-col,  419,  421-3. 

Jackson,  Major,  697. 

Jackson,  A.  H.,  560. 

Jackson,  A.  M.,  688. 

Jackson,  David,  407. 

Jackson,  Jeremiah,  292. 

Jacobs,  Ed.  C,  666. 

Jacona,  199,  206,  217. 

Jaeger,  488-9. 

Jahnico,  170. 

Jaimez,  Alonso,  106> 

Jalcheclunes,  390. 

Janin,  Henry,  691. 

Janos,  459,  479. 

Januske,  Fr.,  362. 

Jaramillo,  Juan,  37-8,  40-1. 

Jaramillo,  Pablo,  432. 

Javier,  Francisco,  187. 

^efe,  Politico,  310. 

Jeffords,  Thos  T.,  566. 

Jefferys,  Thos,  71. 

Jemes,  63,  86,  91,  132,  167,  180,  182, 
186,  191-2,  HJ9-200,  202,  209-12, 
216-17,  228,  230,  232,  239,  274,  463, 
742. 

Jemes,  Rio,  53. 

Jerome,  606. 


1    ririi.n.«S.Mt 


Joata  CcatnU  d«  laa 


ital.  311. 


Kaitchnm,  John,  53L 

Kual.,  W4^  614. 

KmU.  <;«.  Ado.  T.,  Saa^  56^-ft. 

Keunf.  Geo.  K.  W..  «]e«tMu<.  ^H- 

18,  425-7.  4».  477. 
Kc«ni7  Code.  N-  M..  4aflL 
Kelltrr.  I«iuci«  J.,  38%  366^  3S9. 
Kelly,  (;«„  778. 
Kemp,  Ltuu.  407. 


K>mj 


310, 


Keodrick.  S.  F.,  ff7C. 

Seancrlj,  C.  R  R..  48i 

Sennennui,  Benry.  292. 

Kem,  B.  H.,  4S]. 

Kem.  EL  U.,  53: 

Kiblten,  C.  H.,  uid  Jfrport,  ISL 

Kinder,  E.  C,  610. 

KJDg,  Clarence,  kiid  worki,  S92. 

KingDuo,  614. 

Kifigitoo,  5&5,  SOI. 


UsT.  J.  B.,  777. 

ImA.  w.  c.  es. 

Idttk.  PaUic,  Aril,  301.  BBS  d  ntt. 
I^adt,  PoUk.  N.  M..  646-7.  7GB.«. 
Laad  gruk^  Arii..  396-9;  SOS.  S9»- 

lw>d.«nat>,    N.    U.,    lM-5,   647-8; 

7a7-<3. 
I«ulm.  Dien,  127. 
Um.  Joaqit  517. 
Iaw.  G<i*.  Wm  C,  6B-%  fiGO;  G5% 

LA'PU'q-  V. 
I^rkia,  Licat,  4^ 
'  Lukin.  Tba  O..  ir<vkB  <d,  MS-II. 
Unabee.  C.  F..  5e& 
Lm  ■Cnioe»,'q-  t. 
Lm  Ve8>%  922,  415,  433,  4^  775, 


U«ler.  J..  6S&. 

LA«Raice,W.  H.,  and  worts,  759; 799. 
Law^  Aril.,  chap.  uL,  p.  512. 
Lawa.  K.  M.,  4£S^7,  4S0,  710  et  nq.. 


719  c 


•eq. 


Laytm.  Cajit..  £73. 
L^vTen.  Aril..  536. 
Ua-jen.  N.  M.,  720. 
LaVtoD,  533. 
LeUh.  jKiarm  B.,  49S. 
Lesl.  Fr.  338. 
LnL  James  W.,  432. 
Lcary,  J.  C,  791. 
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Leeonnt,  John,  485. 

Lee,  Stq^hen,  432. 

Le^palatore,  Ariz.,  522  et  seq.,  539  et 

Lnriaktiuts  N.  M.,  311,  441-2,  448, 
&4  et  seq.,  706  et  seq. 

Lehi,532. 

Leib,  Chaa,  522. 

Leihy,  Gea  W.;  544. 

Leiteendorfer,  Eogene,  428. 

Leiva,  430. 

Leiya,  Fran.,  see  'BonilU.' 

Leiva,  Pedro,  181. 

Leiva  y  Chaves,  Salvador^  288w 

Lent,  W.  M.,  591. 

Leroux,  Ant.,  481. 

Letrado,  Fr.,  166. 

Lewis,  326. 

Lewis,  Capt.,  824. 

Lewis,  Chas  H.,  556L 

Lewis,  W.  H.,697. 

Lewis,  Wm  P.,  320. 

Lezann,  Juan  S.,  NotkkiB^  87& 

LibenSs,  Ramon,  379,  886b 

Libertad,  Port,  500,  602. 

Libraries,  Ariz.,  606-7. 

Libraries,  N.  M.,  641,  717. 

Limitar,  699,  745,  797. 

Lincoln,  796. 

Lincoln  Co.,  723,  795-6w 

Lincoln,  President,  521* 

Lincoln  State,  721. 

Lindsay,  Capt.,  676. 

Lino,  Kio  del,  41,  88. 

Lists,  Castafio  da  Sosa's  men,  101; 
Choteau's  men,  299;  Coronado's 
captains,  36;  Counties,  Ariz.,  597- 
8;  Counties,  N.  M.,  723;  Dele- 
gates to  Cong.,  Ariz.,  525;  Dele- 
fates  to  Cong.,  N.  M.,  715-16; 
Imigpunts  to  CaL,  N.  M.,  339; 
Espejo's  men,  81,  89;  Events  in  N. 
M.,  314-15,  701  et  seq.;  Forts, 
Ariz.,  554;  Forts,  N.  M.,  726; 
Franciscans,  124,  151,  161,  171, 
179,  204,  212-13,  216, 238,  241,  275; 
Governors,  Ariz.,  525;  Qovemors, 
N.  M.,  164-5,  253^,  310,  702  et 
seq.,  Indian  Agts  and  Sapts,  Ariz., 
chap,  zxii.,  passim,  see  names  of 
Tribes;  Indian  Agts  and  Snpts,  N. 
M.,  chap.,  xxix.,  p.  662-4,  668, 
672,  727,  see  names  of  Tribes;  In- 
dian Tribes,  R.  Colorado,  348; 
Kearny's  Officers  and  Troops,  410; 
Land -grants,  Ariz.,  600;  Land- 
grants,  N.  M.,  648,  757-63;  Law- 
?er8,  Ariz.,  536;  Lawyers,  K.  M., 
20;  Men]l)ers  Legislatore,  Ariz., 
687-9;  Memben   Legislatore,  N, 


M.,  442,  6S4  et  8eq.»  706$  Hemben 
Territorial  Conventioii»  Ariz.,  504; 
Members  Territorial  Convention, 
N.  M.,  44^-6;  MiUtary  Command- 
ers, Ariz.,  554;  Military  Command- 
ers, N.  M.,  655,  725;  MiHtary  Offi- 
cers,  Ariz.,  497;  Mines,  Ariz.,  579- 
92,  i^assim;  Mines,  N.  M.,  748-^ 
passmi;  Missions,  Ariz.,  369-71; 
Mormons,  Ariz.,  531-8;  Names  on 
early  maps,  71;  Newspapers,  Ariz., 
607;  Newspapers,  N.  M.,  778-7; 
Officers,  CaL  Volnnteers,  514;  Offi- 
cials, Ariz.,  507,  535-9;  Officials  of 
El  Paso,  187;  OfficiiOs,  N.  M.,  218, 
228,  238,  241,  287,  426,  445-6,  630 
et  seq.;  704  et  seq.;  Ofiate's  Com- 
pany, 125-6;  Otermin's  captains, 
187;  Pike's  men,  292;  Places,  ran- 
oherfas,  etc.,  early  explorations 
Ariz.,  201,  35^9,  366,  369-71,  387- 
95,  507;  Places,  rancherias,  etc., 
early  explorations  N.  M.,  139,  187, 
200,  236,  265;  Pablio  and  Jesuit 
Colleges,  N.  M.,  775;  Pueblos  and 
Missions,  N.  M.,  135-7,  163^ 
172-3,  187,  212,  241,  262-3,  279- 
82,  302,  312,  342-3,  739  et  seq,; 
Railroads,  N.  M.,  771-2;  Rod- 
riguez*  Companions,  75;  Spanish 
officers,  p.  159,  193-4;  Texas'  offi- 
cers, 1841,  p.  320;  Translators  and 
Printers  of  Laws,  713;  Union  men, 
N.  M.,  684;  Vargas'  officers,  203; 
Victims,  Acoma,  142,  revolt  of 
1680,  p.  179,  of  1847,  p.  432. 

Literature,  Ariz.,  592-3,  607. 

Literature,  N.  M.,  775. 

Little  Colorado,  See  'Colorado  Chi- 
quito.' 

Little  Desert,  507. 

Live-stock,  see  'stock-raising.' 

Lobato,  Ventura,  31K. 

Lobos,  Port,  605. 

Local    amuds    and    descrip.,    Ariz., 
chap.  xxiv. 

Local    annaU  and  descrip.,   N.    M., 
chap.  xxxL 

Loco,  Chief,  569,  571,  746  et  seq. 

Logan,  618. 

Lomas  y  Colmenares,    Juan  B.,  99- 
100. 

Lombarde,  Fr.,  182. 

Long,  R.  L.,  606. 

Lopez,  Capt.,  57. 

Lopez,  Diego,  163. 

Lopez,  Fr.,  75-80,  84,  158. 

L(^>ez,  Francisco,  794. 

Lopez,  Juan,  430. 

Lopez,  NiooUs,  192. 


Ispm,  HMMn,-l7t. 
£m  Vtoento,  Z86. 
£wMda  Hmo.  NMMa,  U7. 

Uriug.  K«d.  w.,  am. 
L  W.  H.,  6B7  atMq. 


'.htmag,  B.  J.,  woiki  «f, ««,  W  •* 


■Vufu.' 


'  iMoUisiuTeT..  386,  ttOata 
I  love,  Lieut,  437,  4.19. 
'.  Love.  John,  782. 
I  iMTfeO,  Ch<u  R..  SS6. 
,Xow,  F.  F.,  726.  _       _ 

I  Xonu,  Ja>  A..  SOO-?,  5U^  • 

l4i««ro,  Alferez.  178.      , 
'  IdlCHnv  HU<,  076. 
[  .I^ouro*,  L»«,  4.13,  78Bi 
[  bitlUm.  A.  B.,5N). 
t  SoguBi,  476. 
lii*^  Fr..  B6-7. 
I^^ju,  Gov.,  aei 
finmber.  ArU., 
.Tanaa.  Lm,  7M-*. 

Xatheruii,  M. 

,IdnwW,  lauo,  niS,GS8«tMq. 
'  Lynx  Croek.  580,  r>ST. 

i^oaa,  Abraham,  W)l. 


Hacftna,  Nra  Sri.  de  la,  196. 

Hacoiiib,  J.  N.,  654. 

Huy.  Arthur.  62fi. 

MnUriaga,  318. 

Madera  Mt,,  401. 

Uadrkl,   Roque,  de,   193,  202,  SOa-?, 

216,  -228,  232. 
Magdaleaa.  797-9. 
Magadulena  Mts,  902. 
HagotEo.  Janiei,  411-15,  423. 
Manias,  aee  '  Magiuu. ' 
"wnas,  84-5,  89. 


Uagua 


Mails,  Arit,  602-3. 

Mftinez,  Qov.  Alberto,  284,  298. 

Maize,  61. 

Maldonado,  Alonso  del  C,  16. 

Ualdonado,  C.  de  V..  27. 

Haldonado,  Juao,  379. 

Maldonado,  Ldcaa,  182. 

Mallory,  Henry  K.,  646. 

Mallory,  John  C,  646. 

Maogae  Coloradas,  405,  502. 

Uanse,  Joan  M. ,  and  workft,  364-6, 

357. 
Mangle,  Joseph,  449. 
Msnrique,  Jose,  26S,  284,  287. 


ltaaaa,Tmta,VL 
UaiMca,  la^  in. 


luhotonn,  H.  ii,  S7SA  M*-^ 


a»-40,T»-i 


UapB  of  1779,  p.  265;  Bonndarr 
Qaestioii,  471;  CUieza  de  Vaoa'i 
roote,  17;  Coronado  in  N.  M.,  Mj 
Coronado  and  Niza  in  Ariz.,  43; 
Coimtiea.  AriiL,  fi28.  609;  Counties, 
N.  M..  780;  E&rliert  Eiplor.,  Aril., 
347;  Early  roul«  to  N.  M.,  76; 
Eiipejo  in  N.  M.,  8.1;  Font'*  1777, 
p.  393;  Kino's  Ariz.,  360:  Miauons 
of  Ariz.,  3S4;  Id.  of  Kmeria  Alia, 
3S3;  N.  M.  I6th  Centurv,  137;  Id. 
17th  Id.,  176;  Niza  and  Corraiailo 
in  Ariz.,  43;  Northwitst  in  1.539.  p. 
29;  Old.  71;  Oflale'i  Route,  l'^; 
Pike  I80G.  p.  294;  SiuAloa  and 
Snnoia.  .151:  Venule'  1757,  p.  370; 
WvUlirt-It^omy.  1597.  v.  71. 

Hnr'<lel  Siir.  1 54  ct  H». ,  316. 

HBnta,31,4fi,«l. 

Hutxm,  Jnlea,  4tt 

Hwcy,  R.  B.,  «7,  en,  782. 

MMlk  de  Jerai^  M8L 

Hmicom,  eos. 

Maricopa  Co.,  827,  688-7,  0«B,  596, 

622etaeq. 
Maricopa  Stake,  632-3. 
MaricopaB.  486,  SOI,  SIS,  648,  65a 
Marin  del  'VflUe,'q.  v. 
Maninei,  Diian.  96,  119,  124. 
Manjuez,  OerSmmo,  140,  143,  166. 
Manhall,  496. 
Marshall,  Joaeph,  432. 
Martin,  Cris.,  94-5.  101. 
Martin.  John.  767. 

Martinez,  AIoubo,  124,  134.  147,  341. 
Martinez,  Aut.  J.,  311,  703. 
Martinez,  Damian,  Curta,  273-4. 
Martinez,  Gov.  F«lij(.  219,  231-6. 
Martinei,  Jos«  M.,  382,  604. 
Maaon,  John  S.,  5S6-«. 
MaaoDB,  Ariz.,  607. 
Manacrea.  437,  657-6a 
Maatiu,  Thos  J.,  607. 
MaU,  Jiian.  217. 
Malaaza,  108,  149. 
Mateer,  Wm  R..  548. 
Mather,  Thos,  334. 
Miulding,  T.  F.,  782. 
Maxwell,  Fern.,  667.  671. 
MaiwelL  Rancbo,  738,  781. 
Mayos,  350,  404. 
McAllister,  J.  P..  028. 
McBrown.  W.  H..  794. 
UcCaU.  Gm).  a.,  Laier*,  446-7,  462. 
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Mcaeave,  Wm,  614,  731,  736. 

McClellau,  G.  B.,  591,  653. 

Mo-Cleilan,  John,  468. 

McCoinas,  Judge,  570,  746. 

McCormick,  Gov.  Richard,  525,  557. 

McCrohan,  G.,  782. 

McDaniel,  John,  327. 

McDonald,  A.  F.,  532-3. 

McDonoush,  Michael,  298w 

McDougal,  509. 

McDowell,  Gen.,  555,  557,  564. 

McFarlane,  CocU  RegioM,  750. 

McGowan,  Edward,  507,  511. 

McKay,  Alex.,  589. 

McKibben,  506. 

McKnight,  Robert,  297-9. 

McLanej  Capt ,  676. 

McLeod,  Hugh,  320,  323. 

McMillan's,  567. 

McMillanvUle,  588. 

McNulta,  743. 

McRae,  Capt.,  692. 

McWillie,  M.  H.,  512,  68a 

Mead,  W.  K.,  628. 

Measles,  Ariz.,  386-7. 

Medina,  Capt.,  225. 

Medina,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 

Meek,  Wm  E.,  292. 

Mejia,  Haciend,  198,  200. 

Melgares,  Gov.  Facundo,  and  works, 

284-7,  29^7,  308-9. 
Mel^osa,  Capt.,  56. 
Mehne,  Ttoo  Thousand  Mika,  24,  220, 

310.  749. 
Menaugh,  Hugh,  292. 
Menaul,  Rev.,  740. 
Menchero,  Juan  M.,  and  Declaraekm, 

245,  247-8,  252. 
Mendieta,  111. 
Mendiuueta,  Gov.  Pedro  F.  de,  258, 

264,  280. 
Mendizibal,  Gov.  Bern.  L.,  165. 
Mendoza,  Ana,  123. 
Mendoza,  Gov.Gaspar  Dom.  de,  243-4. 
Mendoza,  Juan  Dom.  de,  165-6,  168, 

186,  193. 
Mendoza,  Gov.  Mateo  A.  de,  257,  272, 

371. 
Mendoza,  P.  Gonzalez  de,  79,  96. 
Merrill,  P.  C,  533. 
Merri wether.  Gov.  D.,  633,  660,  664, 

670,  675. 
Mesa  City,  532. 
Mescaleros,  286,  688  et  seq.,  742  et 

seQ. 
Mesilia,  504,  506-7,  512,  602-3,  688, 

699,  723,  800. 
Mesilia  Colony,  652,  710. 
Mesilia  Valley,  493. 
Messervy,  Wm  S.,  448. 

Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mix.  52 


Methodists,  see  'Church.' 

Meyer,  A.  L.,  628. 

Mexican  Bound.  Survey,  467  et  seq. 

Mexican  Citizens  in  Anz.,  503,  575. 

Mexican  Citizens  in  N.  M.,  472-3. 

Mexican  Grants,  see  'Land-grants.' 

Mexican  Rule  in  Ariz.,  402  et  seq. 

Mexican  Rule  in  N.  M.,  chap.  xiv. 

Mexican  War,  408  et  seq. 

Michler,  N.,  494. 

Miera  y  Pacheco,  Bernardo,  265. 

Miera  y  Pacheco,  Cleto,  287. 

Miles,  D.  S.,  676. 

Miles,  Nelson,  573. 

Military,   Ariz.,  chap,    zxii.,  p.  354, 

377-9,  383,  402,  409  et  aec^.,  439. 
Military,  N.  M.,  chap,  xviii.,  xxvi.- 

vii.,  xxix.,  p.  305,  313,  322. 
Militia,  Ariz.,  557. 
Militia,  N.  M.,  259-60,  205-6,  322. 
Miller,  David  J.,  and  works,  24,  158, 

164,  180,  713. 
Miller,  J.  H.,  734. 
Miller,  S.  C,  628. 
Miller,  Theo.,  292. 
Mills'  Hand-l>ook,  749  et  seq. 
MiUville.  531. 

Mimbrefios,  563,  668,  744  et  seq. 
Mineral  City,  616. 
Mineral  Creek,  477. 
Mineral  Park,  585,  613-14. 
Mines,  Ariz.,  346,  362,  374,  379,  383, 

386,    399-401.    497-500,    530,   552, 

578-92,  see  also  **Co.  names. ' 
Mines,  N.  M.,  72,  75,  78,  83-4,  86-9, 

93-4,  98,    105,  132,   139,  150,  160, 

162,   168,    191,   195,  201,  207,  248. 

253,  258,  275-6,  303-4,  340-1,  649, 

748-56. 
Mines,  Wm,  298. 
Mingiies,  Juan,  236. 
Mirabal,  Juan,  239. 
Miracles,  130,  163,  182,  195,  216,  228, 

241,  358. 
Miranda,    Ant.,  222,   226,   229,  2^ 

234,  239. 
Miranda,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 
Mission  Camp,  576. 
Missionaries,  see  'Missions.' 
Missions,  Colorado  River,  396-7. 
Missions,  Ariz.,  332  et  seq.,  350,  352- 

5,   366,   368,  373-80,  385,  389-90, 

396-7,  402,  406,  see  also  *  Lists.' 
Missions,  N.  M.,  172-3,  212-13,  247, 

250-3,  266-70,  274,  279-82,  300-8, 

341-2,  see  also  'Lists.' 
Missouri  Compromise,  453w 
Missouri  River,  237. 
Missouri  Volunteers,  410  et  seq.,  419- 

20,  439  et  seq.,  459. 
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New  Mexico^  chap.  ilL-ziy.,  mrii.- 
viii.,  xxv.-xxxi.;  see  table  of  con- 
tents for  details.  Mention  in  Ariz, 
chapters,  348-9,  389,  391,  397,  407, 
503-8,  516,  527,  654,  569,  598. 

N.  Mex.  Borean  Immigiatioii,  752 

N.  Mex.  BurinesB  DWeStyry^  762. 

N.  Mex.  DiBcurm},  11^-19. 

N.  Mex.  IHnerariOt  118. 

N.  Mex.  Menunial,  118. 

N.  Mex.  Mining  Oa,  749. 

N.  Mex.  Testimonio,  78. 

N.  Mex.  Traslado,  11^-19. 

N.  Mex.,  Voicefromj  757. 

*  New  Placers,'  N.  M.,  315,  fiO. 

New  Virginia,  618. 

Newby,  Col,  440,  463. 

Newspapers,  Ariz.,  498,  558,  607. 

Newspapers,  N.  Mex.,  314,  341,  442, 
776-7,  see  also  Co.  names. 

Nexpa,  Bio,  40. 

Niel,  AtrnfOamienioe,  21,  €4,  109,  111, 
186. 

Night  Creek,  477. 

Niles'  Regmter^  420. 

Niza,  Marcos  de,  28-34, 36-7, 39, 45-6, 
91,  195,  345-6,  355. 

Nooales,  Los,  494,  61^-19. 

NoUn  Party,  eee  HigL  N.  Mex.  States, 

Noon,  J.  J.,  628. 

Noraguas,  388. 

Norte,  Rio  del,  83,  282,  294,  455. 

North  Mex.  States,  resom^  of  Hist., 
5  etseq. 

North  vs.  South  in  Cong.,  451-8. 

Northern  Mystery,  13  et  seq.,  70, 
152,  155,  163,  246,  348. 

Noyes,432. 

Nnecea,  Rio,  165-6. 

Nnestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto,  367. 

Nneva  Andalncfa,  91,  96,  350. 

Nueva  Sevilla,  129. 

Nneva  Vizcaya,  10. 

Nnevo  Mexico,  see  'New  Mexico.' 

Nugent,  John,  517. 

Nugent's  Trail,  482. 

NuAez,  A.,  see  'Cabeza  de  Vaca.' 

Nutrias,  Las,  785. 

Nutt,  800-1. 

Oatman  family  and  massacre,  484-6. 

Obando,  Capt.,  67. 

Obed,  531. 

Obedienoia  y  Vmtillnje  a  su  Magestad 
134  etseq. 

Ocate,  783. 

Oconor,  Htig(s  878,  382,  390. 

Officials,  see  'listB.' 

Ogden,  489, 

Oieda,  Bart,  196,  208,  210. 

Ojo  GalisntOi  210,  295. 


Ojo  del  Oaa  42S»-& 

Oiavide  y  Micheleii%  Got.  E.,  242 

et  seq. 
'01dPlacer8,'N.  M.,  340. 
Olive  City,  58a 
Olives,  Ariz.,  696. 
Olivia,  see  'Olive  City.' 
Olivia,  Fr.,  366. 
Oflate,  Alonso  de,  Pideteconfirmt^  119, 

147-8. 
Ofiate,  Cris.  de,  124,  148. 
Oflate,  Juan  de,  and  works,  110-51, 

203,346-^ 
Ofiate  brothers,  117. 
Onis,  Juan,  340. 
Onorato,  Fr.,  28. 
Opatsa,  350,  378. 

Oraibe,  186,  201,  222.  233,  363,  398. 
Oranges,  Ariz.,  595. 
Orantia,  Ignacio,  507. 
Ord,  Gen.,  556. 

Ordenal  y  Maza,  Juan  A.,  250. 
Orez,  Pedro,  132. 
Oro  Blanco,  689. 
Ortega,  Bias,  430. 
Ortega,  Diego,  165. 
Ortiz,  386. 
Ortiz,  Fr.,  434. 
Ortiz,  Ant,  287-8. 
Ortiz,  Ignacio,  604. 
Ortiz,  Juan  Felipe,  342,  429. 
Ortiz,  Juan  Rafael,  288,  316. 
Ortiz,  Ramon,  472-3. 
Ortiz,  TomlLs,  429-30,  432. 
Osay  Valley,  77. 
Osio,  Francisco,  288. 
Otermin,  Gov.  Ant,  and  works,  165, 

171,  176-8,  186-92. 
Otero,  Ant  Jos^,  426. 
Otero,  Miguel  A.,  517,  650,  684. 
Ourv,  G.  H.,  504,  507,  509,  511. 
Outlaws,  see  'Crime.' 
Overland  Mail,  496. 
Overland  Stage,  496,  499. 
Owen,  R.  £.,  and  K  T.  Cox'  Rept, 

749. 
Owings,  L.  S.,  507. 
Ozaras,  156,  348. 
Pacheco,  CoL  Doc,  22. 
Pacific  R.  R.  Survey,  see  'Railroad 

Survey.' 
Pack,  I.  D.  L.,  504. 
Padilla,  Juan,  46-7,  66-7. 
Padres,      see      'Franciscans'     and 

'Jesuits.' 
Pagme,  73. 
Paguemi,  72. 

Pah-Ute  Co.,  527,  530,  613. 
Pah-Utes,  545. 
Pajarito,  243. 


^■^^M^^                                      IWDEX.                                                       1 

^H                  Ptit^a.  Sant>  F^  S40-I,  716-7 

Peto,  Morton.  Benmrea,  749.                 1 

^^V                     Palizade,  KJo.  1ST. 

■fefferhom.  Ignacio.  369.                          ■ 

^B                   PalRW.  Cnpt.,  389,  303,  306. 

Phteaix,  S2,  695,  603,  SOS,  622-3.             1 

^H                      Pftlntaa,  H>o,  670-1. 

Phcenii,  John,  see  Derby.  G.  H.              1 

^H                    Pnlmer,  A.  D.,  SIS. 

Pia*,  !«.  4.15-fi.                                         1 

^H                    Palmer.  11.  K-,  740. 

Picacho,  507,  614.                                       1 

^H                      PaloiikftH.  HOI. 

Picurles,  04.   104.  109.  132,  160.  176, 

^H                    l^uadert).  091.  099. 

178.   iSO.   183,   195.  199.  aCH,  20S, 

^H                    Pananas,  2.S0-7:  »e  alio  ■Pawnees.' 

210,  214,  216-17,  7M. 

^H                    Pilago.,  35-'.  3e8.  379.  381,  387.  401- 
^H                       i  474-6,  501,  BIS,  56ft.a,  555,  659. 

PierM.  Preiident,  492. 

Pigeon's  Hkntno,  694  ot  Mq. 

PiSe,  Z.  M.,  »na  A(com«t  ^  firent. 

^H                        6e4,  61M,  618. 

^m                    Papajjuerla,  301.  483.  551,  679.  589. 

291-7.  30a  et  wi. 
Pike'a  Peakeni,  M3  et  aeq. 

^^1                    Parmles.  Aloiuo,  Me  'Poaadaa.' 

PlU!«,  161. 
Piloo,  lil. 

^H                    Psrudos,  J<w«,  47e. 

^H                    Farko,  J.  (i.,  and  Atwrf,  481-3. 

rUo,  i:.,v.  Wm  A..  19,  705.  717.  73S 

^H                    Puliaoa,  N.  M..  312. 

Pilling.  447. 

^H                    Fiuciul,  544. 

Pima,  633. 

^H                    Puo,  we  ■  El  Puo.' 

Pima  CO.,   S23,   S27,   557,   580.   BS4 

^H                    pAtanbueye*.  82. 

688-90.  596,  598.  605-6.  617  et  nm,. 
Pima.,  31,  U,  42,  »52-l,    301,   M, 

^M                    Patriotiti.^  N.  M..  412. 

^H                    pHttie,  J.  0.,  337-8.  400  ot  aeii. 

368,  378-9,  388.  401.  403.  40li,  47«- 

^H                    PattoQ.  J.  J.,  622. 

7.  47(»-80.  4St6.  513,  615,  518,  644, 

^^L                  Fatton,  S.  F...  &!». 

648-60,  652,  555.  B64,  594. 

^^m                  Faal,  G.  R-.  094.  697. 

Piraai  Baios.  368. 

Pinuirla  llta,  11,  844,  352,  368.  37S, 

^^B                  Paul.  R.  H.,  G30. 

^^H                  Paver,  Francuco,  3GQ,  396. 

375,  380,  403,    S21i  ene    alM    'Ari- 

^^r                      Pawneoti.  -iSU-T,  437. 

^^                       Pill,  La.  S2-J-3,  6^7,  580,  585,  G16. 

I'imerla  Baja,  391. 

'eaee  i;(.niioifti.i(m.  Aria.,  560  et  seq. 

Final  Aiuu^Iiea,  557. 

Peach  Sprid),',  B47. 

Pinal  CO.,   627,   682.   585,   6S7.  6S6. 

•earU.  I.'JT.  UMl. 

698.624-5. 

Pecoa,  50-1,  89-00.  103,  105,  132,  177, 

Pinaleno  Aracliea.  475. 
llnart,  Alpliouae,  20. 

179.  182.  18.5-e.  \95.  199-200,  202- 

6,  209.  214,  216.  223,  232,  274,  410, 

Pinero,  Jnan,  147. 

694,  7»2i  «ea  aim  'Cicnyo.' 

Pinery  oaflon,      . 

PocoB  resBrvation,  655. 

Pino,  Pacnndo,  719. 

P»NM,  Rio,  69,  61,  St,  102  et  seq. 

Pino,  Ignacio,  241 
Pino.  Jrmf.  287. 

Polham.  G99. 

Pcna,  Joei  M.  de  la,  273. 

Pino,  Joi>«  F.,  305. 

Pefla,  Juan,  23a 

Pino,  Jnan,  ^6. 

Pefla,  Mariann  do  la,  288. 

Pino,  Jaan  Estivan,  316. 

Pefla  Blanca.  787. 

Pino.  Miguel.  430. 

pBBnlow  y  BricBfio,  Cm.  Diego  Dion. 

Kno,  NiooWa,  430. 

.le,  24,  149,  166,  168-70,  3*9. 

Fino,  Pedro  B.,  and  Emannoa,   11% 

'PeflolPatriobs'346. 

267,  273,  280-90.   302-3,  305,  307, 

PeGon,  Mariano,  307. 

Pinola  treaty.  555. 

PeflueU,  Maniuu,  8do  'Cliacrai. 
Peonage.  N.  M.,  681  et  seu.,  714. 

PinoB  Altos,  726,798-8. 

Finos  Creek,  Los.  738. 

Peralta,  698. 

PiuUdos.  30. 

Peralta,  Gov.  Fedro,  168, 

Pioneers.  Arit,  607. 

Pioneers  of  N.  Mex..  126-6. 

Pefea,  Bitfyan,  158,  161,  105-6. 

Hrofl,  64.  168.  175,  185,  187,  lill. 

Perei,  Gov.,  314,  316-ia 

Pitahsya.  155. 

Perei,  Juan.  127. 

P  acera,  Arit.  679-80. 

Perltin»,  Jeiwe,  632. 

Place™,  N.  M..  340,  seealwi  'Mine..' 

K                          Pebado,  AloDBO,  158. 

Plaeitaa,  Las,  7%. 

K                         Perry,  Mit«,  740. 

Flancbas  de   FUta,    874,    399.    401, 

^ft                        Feeqaeiia,  Gov.,  600.  613.  576. 

620.  678,  see  olao  ■  Bolaa  de  Plata.' 
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Pleasant  Valley,  531. 

Plummer,  A.  a.,  689. 

Poala,  see  'Pnara.* 

Pobares,  Frandsoo,  57. 

Poetdcal  HieL  qf  N.  Mex.,  112  et  seq. 

Point  of  Bocks,  463. 

Poison  Oak«  236. 

Politioo,   Ariz.,  chap.  zzi.  p.  503  et 

8e<^. 
Politico,   N.  M.,  chap,  xxy.,  xxviiL, 

p.  306,  446,  451. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Got.,  see  'Vaigas.' 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro,  118,  120-1. 
Pooge,  158. 
Pope,   Chief,  170-1,  175  et  seq.,  184 

et  seq.,  199. 
Pope,  John,  653. 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  735  et  seq.,  743  et 

SOQ 

Poj^iatioaa,  Ariz.,  369,  377,  380,  382, 

402,  474,  475,  498,  501,  504-9,  529- 

31,  543,  see  also  'Co.  names.' 
Popolatioo,   N.   M.,   chap,  xxxi,  p. 

90,   172,  221,  230,  244,  252-3,  274, 

27a-62,  300-2,  342-3,  459-60,  462, 

642,  723-4. 
Porras,  Fr.,  166,  349. 
Porter's  Directory,  794. 
Posadas,    AltHiso,    and  I^forme,    21, 

146,  149,  157,  166,  169-70. 
Poiton,  Oiaries  D.,  and  works,  489, 

498,  509,  517,  522,  544-^  548,  579, 

625. 
Powell,  J.  W.,  and  MgphnUkm^  534- 

5. 
Powell,  Wm,  613. 
Polygamy,  Ariz.,  69L 
Prada,  Fr.,  307. 
Prairie-dogs,  61. 
Prefectoras,  N.  M.,  312. 
Presbyterians,  see  'Chnrdi.' 
Prescott,   154,  522,  526-7,  535,  552, 

598,603,  605-e. 
Presidios,  Ariz.,  361,  364,  369,  378, 

390  et  seq.,  402-^ 
Presidios,  N.  M.,  250,  280^  305. 
Preston,  Texas,  467. 
Prewitt,  Benj.,  432L 
Price,  Major,  745. 
Price,  Sterling,  and  Report,  409,  420 

et  seq.,  42S-30,  433,  435,  439-U. 
Priduurd,  G.    W.,   Sam  Mig^  Oo^ 

752,794. 
Prince,  L.  &,  and  wodka,  23,  53,  55, 

63,  85,  111  et  seq.,  156,  170,  185, 

197,  199,  220,  230-1,  234,  285,  303, 

310^  342, 409, 426, 429-30;  717,  719. 
Printed  Doeaments,  22. 
Printiog,  AriiL,  426,  507. 
Triating,  N.  M.,  ML 


Proctor.  F.  L.,  628. 

Projects  of  Conquest,  chap,  v. 

Province  of  N.  M.,  310. 

Provincias  Intemas,   263,   289,   311, 

378,   see  also   *Hist.   North  Mcx. 

States,'  this  series. 
Puara,  77-9,  83-5,  130  et  seq. 
Pnarai,  138. 
Pnaray,  see  'Pnara.' 
Public  Buildings,  N.  M.,  716-17. 
Pueblo,  Colora3o»  421. 
Pueblo    Indians    and   Towns,    chap. 

xxxL,   p.    1-5,   16-19,  72-3,   77-8. 

83  et  seq.,  90,  103  et  seq.,  129,  135- 

7,  16.V4,  172-3,  185  et  seq.,  252-3, 

279-82,  400,  418,  423,  440,  459-60, 

462,  671  et  seq.,  739,  786-90. 
Pueblo  land-grants,   194-5,  648,  673. 
Pueblo,  revolt  of,  1680,  p.  174  et  seq. 
Pueblo  Vieio  Valley,  596,  627. 
Puerco,   Bio,   52,   59,  64,  83-4,  129, 

200,422,666. 
Puerto  de  la  Conyersion  de  S.  Pablo, 

156. 
Pujuaque,   63-4,  199,  206,  210,  223, 

228,  319. 
Pnmpelly,  Baphael,  Acrou  America^ 

5lt-19. 
Punames,  86. 
Pursle^,  James,  291. 
Pnmai,  see  'Pnara.' 
Pnruay,  188. 


Qoalacu,  129,  19a 

Qnarac,  161,  17a 

Qnarra,  653. 

Querechoa,  60^  61,  86. 

Queres,  58,  86,  89,  105, 160,  175.  177, 

185-6,  1^  199,  20a-9,  216,  221. 
Quereses,  see  'Qoeres.' 
Queretaranos,  391,  406. 
Quiburi,  355-6,  see  also  'San  PedniL 

Bio.' 
QuicksUver,  195,  201,  366. 
Quiiotoa,  580,  562,  569,  618L 
Quilmnrs,  390. 
Quimac  rancfaerfa,  366L 
Quinn,  James  H.,  447. 
Quifiones,  Cria,  154. 
Qnintana,  Lnis,  178,  214. 
Qnlqnima  rancfaerfa,  3681 
Qnlipimas.  359.  388L 
Qnines,  see  'Qnere«.' 
Qnirix,  52,  58. 
Qurrira,    59-^,    93-4.    108.    14»-5a 

163,  166,  168-70,  264. 
Qnivira,  Gran,  63,  66-7,   170,   173^ 

UBS,  296,  653;  79a 


iuiiiunu,d.  u.,  (I*. 

Ramirez  Teodoro,  G20. 

Buicheriu,  Ari&,  366-7,  374  at  aeq., 
387-9S. 

Raton,  78D  «t  aeq. 

Raton  Pua,  693-4. 

Raymond,  B.  W.,  Ml,  749. 

Read,  H.  A..  628. 

Read,  H.  W.,  521. 

ReaTu,  Jamea  A.,  Caudal  de  Hidaigo, 
399. 

K<:l>eltion,  Ariz..  610  et  aeq. 

KcciinqueBt  (if  N.  M.,  197  et  aeq. 

H«a  llivor.  eWi,  208,  43d. 

Retveg.  Benjamin,  334. 

K«i.l,  Cajit..  421-2. 

Rondher,  Gov.  A.,  633,  676-7. 

ItiiiiBroa  de  Posada,  Gov.  Pedro,  194. 

RcBerTatioQB,  Arit,  chap.  xiiL 

RiiservatitiDB,  N.  M.,  chop.  xxix. 

ReviUa  Gigedo,  Caria,  167,  271-2,  272. 

B«volt8,  1640,  p.  166  at  aeq.;  1680,  p. 
l74etBeq.;  1606,  p.  216;  1837-^, 
p.  318-18;  N.  M.  ajnt  D.  8.,  428  et 
Beq.,  433  et  seq.;  Pimaa  1606,  p. 
;t.>l:  Id.  1700,  p.  363. 

Revolution,  see  'Revolta.' 

Reyes.  381. 

Bicliinond  Bamn,  580;  583. 

Kiiioing,  729. 

Riogo,  (Jerdaimo.  307. 

Rijaruh,  Clemente,  379: 

Kiley,  Major,  .%•». 

Biley,  Gen..  44&-51. 

Riiicon,  800. 

Rio.  P.  Jo9e  del,  379. 

Rio  Alajo,  439. 

Bio  Arril>a  Co.,  786-7. 

Bin  Bonita.  796. 


ivoueru,  j.  ji.,  oi^  vao 
Roberta.  Jamea  E..  56.'-e 
Robert.,  J.  M,.  73.1-4. 
Roberta  and  Weill,  628. 
Rohidonx,  415. 
RohinaoD,  John  H.,  292- 
Robinoon,  Palatine,  507. 
Robleii,  Dioniaio,  401. 
Bobaon,    Chaa   J.,    Mm 

S32-a 
Rocba  Gov.  FnuunBOo  de 
Rocky  Mt.  PnrCo.,407. 
Kodenbongh,  S/nerglade, ' 
Bodrignez,  Agiubn,  70- 

172,  188. 
Rogers,  Jnoeph  E.,  533, 
Romelo,  Bart.,  166. 
Romero,  A.  J.  B.,  383. 
Romero,  Benigno,  791. 
Romero,  ZoU,  404. 
Romero*,  But.,  124,  143 
Boaario,  Joa£,  384. 
Roaas,  Gov.  Lai^  164,  II 
Roaenboig,  322. 
Roakruge,  G.  J.,  620. 
RoBwel^  796. 
Rowland,  John,  322. 
Rowland,  Thou,  322. 
Roy,  Alexander,  292. 
Royco,  CaUfortaa,  46a 
Rnbl,  Ft.,  296. 
Kubi,  Jos«  Pedro,  307. 
Babi,  Marqn^a  de,  £58. 
Rnelaa,  B.,  652. 
Ruff,  Lieut-col,  420. 
Ruggles,  Leri,  S60-I,  821 
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Saeta^  Fr.,  354. 

Safford,  627-8. 

Safford,  Gov.,  502,  525,  566,  568,  606, 

755. 
St  D&vid,  533. 
St  George,  532. 
St  John,  532,  608,  610. 
St  Joseph  Sisters,  531,  533,  551,  605. 
St  Thomas,  530,  613. 
St  Vrain,  C^ran,  433,  441,  447-8. 
Salado,  Rio,    102,  357. 
Salas,  Joan,  163,  165. 
Salazar,  Oris.,  119,  147. 
Salazar,  Dimaso,  322,  324-6,  416. 
Salazar,  Francisco,  298. 
Salazar,  Juan  F,  122. 
Salcedo,  Gen.,  297. 
Salinas  or  Salt  Marshes,  77. 
Salinas  Mts,  202. 
Salineros,  168. 
Salmeron,    Ger<5nimo  de  Z.,  21,   79, 

159-60. 
Salmeron,  Pedro,  Diario,  84,  107,  111, 

146,  149,  152,  154,  157. 
Salpointe,  J.  B.,  607. 
Salt,  77. 
Salt  River  and  Valley,  502,  531,  524- 

5,  549,  595,  622  et  seq. 
Salt  River  Settlements,  532. 
Saltelo  Ignacio,  293. 
Saltillo,  424. 

Salvatierra,  Fr.,  355,  359. 
Samaniego,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 
Samaniego,  M.  G.,  628. 
Sampson,  A.  B.,  620. 
San  Andres,  357. 
San  Andr^  Coata^  357. 
San  Andres,  Rio,  155,  348. 
San  Antonio,  Cerro,  235. 
San  Antonio,  Rio,  154,  348. 
San  Antonio,  Salvador,  203-4,  213. 
San  Bartolom^,  74  et  seq. 
San  Bartolom^  de  Jongapavi,  349. 
San  Bartolom^  Valley,  10,  120,  122. 
San  Bernardino,  403,  479. 
San  Bernardino,  rancho,  421,  477. 
SanBuenaventnra,  132. 
San  Buenaventura,  Fr.,  154. 
SanCdrlos,  377, 546,  564-73,  685,  745. 
San  Cayetanode  'Calabazas,'  q.  v. 
San  Cnstdbal,  52,  105,  132,  177,  186, 

199,  206,  212,  214,  216. 
San  Diego,  496,  606. 
San  Dionisio,  359. 
San  Felipe,  58,  130,  164^  181-^  189, 

195,  200,  203,  206,  216,  274,  296. 
San  Felipe,  provmce,  76-7,  91. 
San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  350. 
San  Felipe  Uparch,  367. 
fian  Femando,  296. 


San  FrandMO,  132-3, 169. 

San  Francisco  Javier. 

San  Francisco,  Kingdom,  33. 

San  Francisco  Llanos,  77. 

San  Francisco  Mts,  606. 

San  Francisco  de  Oraibe,  349. 

San  Francisco,  Bio,  580. 

San  Gabriel,  63,   131,  133,  156,  172, 

210,  394. 
San  Gerdnimo,  39. 
San  Gregorio,  74. 
San  Ignacio  'Sonoita^'  q.  v. 
San  ndefonso,  63,  131-2,  199,  216-17, 

225,  274,  317. 
San  Hdefonso  Mesa,  206  et  seq.,  210- 

11. 
San  Javier  del  'Bao '  q.  v. 
San  Jos^,  154,  385. 
San  Juan,   131-3,   150,   154,    158-9, 

172,    175,    182,    186,  195,  199,  202, 

210,  212,  214,  307. 
San  Juan  Indians,  433. 
San  Juan  Bautista,  130-1,  354. 
San  Juan  Capistrano^  401. 
San  Juan  Co.,  785. 
San  Juan,  Bio,  422. 
San  Juan,  VaUey,  734,  738. 
San  Judas  Tadeo,  367. 
San  Lizaro,   177,  186,  199,  206,  212, 

214. 
San  Lorenzo,  182,  231. 
San  Lorenzo  Camp,  183,  187. 
San  Liicas,  105. 
San  Luis,  229. 

San  Marcos,  105,  131-2,  200,  207. 
San  Miguel,    132,   313,  330,  415-16, 

472,  793. 
San  Miguel  Chapel,  Sta  F^,  204. 
San  Miguel  Co.,  792-4. 
San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  8,   16,  349. 
San  Pablo,  79,  133. 
San  Pablo,  custodia,  160. 
San  Pablo,  Port,  348. 
San  Pascual,  190. 
San  Pedro,  357,  359,  403,  790. 
San  Pedro  Alcdntara  Camp,  182. 
San  Pedro,  Rio  and  Valley,  40,  478, 

480,   496,   501,   688,   620,   see  also 

'QuiburL' 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  130,  397. 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  Rio,  61. 
San  Rafael  'Guevavi,'  q.  v. 
San  Rafael  Otaiffui,  366. 
San  Simon,  Valley,  696. 
San  Simon  y  Judas,  390. 
San  Vicente,  Agustin  F.  de,  341-2. 
Sanchez,  Alonso,  108. 
Sanchez,  Jos^  Ignacio,  307. 
Sanchez,  Jos^  Maria,  430. 
Sanchez,  M^u^x)e,  280. 
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SandU,  52-^  79,  158, 160^  181,  188- 

90,  198,  2S3,  296l 
Saadia  Mtn*,  202,  227. 
Saodoral,  Chief,  421,  675l 
Saadoral,  ^nUmits  322. 
Sandarml,  Fdipe»  30^7. 
Saogre  de  Criiio,  Ha 
Smato  Ab^  53,  56,  132,  194, 900,  909^ 

206,  210,  218,  274. 
Santa  Ana  Ca,  787. 
Santa  Anna,  PrendeBl^  914^  337,  996, 

453,  492-3w 
Santa  Clara,  83,  178^  198^  908,  212, 

217,  225.  228,  307. 

Santa  Cnu,  178,  213-14,  217-18^  228, 
480,  786,  aee  alM>  'Cafiada.' 

Santa  CnixdeQneretara,  379L 

Santa  Cnu,  Rio  and  VaDej,  40-1, 
345,  355,  357,  359,  373,  474-45^  483, 
498,  588,  591-8,  600^  605,  617. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Ronlea,  44a 

Santa  Fe,  chapw  xrii^  pt  139-3^  16S; 
164,    178  et  aeq.,  185^  198,  903, 

218,  259,  274,  297-9,  308-13;  317- 
19,  322,  325,  363,  392,  411-12,  41^ 
19.  421-3,425,  428,  433,  435,  438, 
440-2,  444,  447,  455-6^  466^  504, 
610,692,696,79a 

f^anu  Ye  Caravans.  327-8. 

>auta  Fe  Co.,  7S^92. 

.Naota  Fe  Trade,  291  et  seq.,  299,  320, 

.'^2y-.'?7   411-12. 
San^  ivTra.lei^  327^411-12. 
Santa  Fe  1  rail,  437,  467 
Santa  I.-salxiL  3.'j9. 
Santa  Luoa,  Rio,  671. 
^luta  Mana,  Atfiistm  de,  349. 
Sauta  Maria,  Joan,  75  et  seq..  79,  S4. 
Santa  Maria  del   *  Agna  Cabente, '  q. 

V. 

Santa  Maria  de  Ora^ln,  228. 
Santa  Mana,  Kio.  l.>5,  3+S,  4S2. 
Santa   K:ta  del  Cobre,  30ii,  4<>S,  507. 

bee  al.-"»  '  Mines.' 
Santa  Rita  Mtn^.  401,  5S0. 
Santiago,  132. 

SHntiaijo,  Df.a,  aee  'Magoffin,*  James. 
.sant*^  I>«»niin^«\  5S,    105-»i.    13i).  l.'^i, 

175.  1^1,  lyj,  195,  19>,  200,  216-17, 

221,  21*6. 
>anto  I'omingo  rancheria,  229, 
Santo  Domingo   Rio,  471. 
Santo  Tomijs  507. 
Sapp,  W.  A-.  670. 
Sava^'e,  L.  M.,  oS\. 
Sava^. .  W.  H.,  622L 
S^va  juc.  53. 

Siv.  tii,  :^. 


Xli'.'.-:*: 


\:n.  E.  A..  5S8-9 


ScLicrfLn,  E.,  G22. 


Seofield,  8. 1^.,  688. 

Scott,  John,  298. 

Soott,  Tcim,  604. 

Scurry,  W.  R.,  693. 

Schayler,  W.  S..  566. 

Seak.  Ariz.,  523^ 

SeaU.  X.  M..  724. 

Sebastian,  67. 

Seceanon  in  Arix.,  510  et  seq. 

Seceanon  in  N.  M.,  cbapi  xzriL 

SeculariiatioD,  363.  274. 

.Sedelmair,  Jacobo.  Emtrada^  365-8. 

Segener,  Felipe,  362. 

Segnra.  Capt..  4^  t . 

Selby.  591. 

Senators.  X.  M..  448. 

Senec^  64,  161,  163,  171,  190-1. 

Seria,  368. 

Sema.  Capt.,  232.  235. 

Serrano,  x  edro,  272-3. 

Seven  Cities,  30,  45. 

SeriUeta,  161. 

Shakespeare,  753,  799. 

Shea,  John  G.,  work  of,  24,  170-L 

Shearer.  J.  G..  741. 

Sheldon,  L.  A..  706,  72^-4. 

Shepherd,  Capt.,  677. 

Sherman,  M.  U.,  606,  624. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  732. 

Shi»»elU  C.  A..  628. 

Shield*.  J.  M.    740. 

Shinn,  Lieut,  514. 

Shutr,  U  D.,  449. 

Sia,  aee  'Cia.* 

Siblev.  Geo.  C,  3^4. 

SiMey,  H.  H.,  6s7  et 

Sierra,  Ant.,  ISl. 

Sierra  Azul,  195, 

Sierra  Co.,  isO\. 

Sierra  Madre,  571. 

Sierra  M«»rena,  77- 

Sierra  Xeva«la,  53. 

Sierra  Nevada,  Soho<Hier,  490. 

Siglo  />»<c  y  -.Vk^pt,  326. 

Siijuenia  y  Gon^ora,  175,  197. 

Silla,  see  *Cia. 

Silva,  Francisco  X.  B^livicmy  152, 

Silva,  Juan  Jose,  2SS. 

Silva,  G<»v.  Manuel,  161» 

Silver,  see  *  Mines. ' 

Silver  City.  79S-9. 

Silver  King.  535,  5S7-8,  605,  625. 

Simoa*«>n,  Maj.,  676. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  an«l  Jovmal,  38,  52 

91,  159,  182-3,  201,  4<>7. 
Sinaloa,  350. 

Sitgreaves,   L.,   and  Report,  4S1,  ^ 
Situailo,  N.  M.,  245, 
Skull  VaUey,  556. 
Slack,  591. 
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SUttery,  IfidL,  794. 

Slaveiy,  Ariz.,  506. 

SUyery,  N.  M.,  443,  446,  447-8,  451 

et  86^,  458,  680, 714. 
Slaves,  Indian,  218. 
Slofls,  591. 

Slough,  J.  P.,  693  et  seq.,  723. 
Smafi  Poz,X  M..  266, 814,  672. 
Smith.  F.  VV.,  628. 
Smith,  G.  C,  486. 
Smith,  Hugh  N.,  444-6. 
Smith,  J.  Y.  T.,  624. 
Smith,  Jed.,  336. 
Smith,  Lot,  631. 
Smith,  Pat,  292. 
Smith,  Rees,  507. 
SmithvUle,  633. 
Smagffling,  602. 
Snively,  Jacob,  327-8. 
Slow,  104. 
Snowflake,  631,  608. 
Snyder,  J.  F.,  237. 
Snyder.   M.  S.,  628. 
Sobaipuris,  352,  354,  361,  368. 
Sobas,  362,  368. 
Socorro,  77,  83,  129,  161,  181,  190-1. 

202-3.  238,  692,  797-8. 
Socorro  Co.,  797-8. 
Solomonville,  627-8. 
Sonoita,  .^50,  352.  367.  369,  .363,  383, 

385,  498,  603,  607,  596. 
Sonora,  6-13,   344-6,   350,   368,  372, 

377,  404,  478,  492,  496,  498,  500, 

602,  513,  572,  575,  601. 
Sonorans  in  Ariz.,  503. 
Sopete,  60. 
Sorcery,  175. 

Sosa,  see  'Castafio  de  Sosa.' 
Soto,  Hernando,  9. 
Sotomayer,  Pe^,  47-8. 
Sonle,  Milikn,  565. 
South  vs.  North  in  Cong.,  461-8. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  479,  604,  799- 

800. 
Spaniards,  expelled,  N.  M.,  314. 
Spanish  CSironiclers,  21-2. 
Spanish  Cortes,  287-9. 
Spanish  Grants,  see  'Land-grants.' 
Spanish  Outrages,  56. 
Sparks,  John,  292. 
Spencer,  300. 
Spencer,  C.  L.,  613. 
SpiegelbenN  L.,  791-2. 
Springer,  779-80. 
Springerville,  608. 
Squier,  B.  G.,  works  of,  52. 
Stage,  overland,  496,  612,  602-3. 
Stipes  of  Zion,  Ariz.,  631  et  seq. 
Stanley,  Eben,  610. 
State  Party,  N.  M.,  446-7,  465. 


Stanton,  592. 

Statistics;  Aflricoltore,  Ariz.,  596  et 
seq.;  Id.,  K.  M.,  645,  766-8;  Ap- 
nropriations,  Anz.,  526;  Id.,  N. 
M.,  159-62  passim;  Education, 
Ark,  606;  Id.,  N.  M.,  774-6; 
Friars,  172-3, 252-3;  Indians,  chap. 
TTJx.,  p.  662;  Land-grants,  757-64; 
live-stock,  Ariz.,  5&;  Id.,  N.  M., 
645,  769;  Manufacturers,  Ariz., 
601;  Id.,  N.  M.,  770;  Mining, 
Ariz.,  682  et  seq..  Id.,  N.  M.,  748- 
56;  N.  M.,  1760-1800,  p.  279-82; 
Id.,  1801-22,  p.  302-3;  Population, 
Ariz.,  .380,  382,  474-6,  498,  601, 
504-6;  Id.,  N.  M.,  172-3,  262-3, 
642,  723;  Pueblos,  163-4,  172-3, 
672;  Santa  F6  Trade,  332;  Towns, 
chap,  zziv.,  zxxi.;  Troops,  690; 
Votes,  Ariz.,  526;  Id.,  N.  M.,  650- 
1,  715. 

Statutes,  see  'Laws.' 

Steamer,  First  on  Cola  River,  490. 

Steck,  M.,  501,  670,  731  et  seq.,  745. 

Steen,  Ma;.,  462. 

Steen,  Robert,  614. 

Steeple  Rock,  477. 

Steiger.  Gaspar,  362. 

Steinfeld,  A.,  628. 

Stephens,  506. 

Stevens,  Geo.  H.,  566,  628. 

Still  well,  VV.  H..  622. 

Stinson,  Jas.,  624. 

Stock-raising.  Ariz..  402.  694.  697-8. 

Stock-raising,  N.  M.,  68,  87-8,  276, 
302,  767-70. 

Stockton,  Commo<lore.  476. 

Stone,  690. 

Stoneman,  Geo.,  478.  482,  668-9,  666. 

Stoneroad,  N.  B..  794. 

Storrs,  Aug.,  SUi  Fi  Trade,  333. 

Stout,  J.  H.,  550. 

Stoute.  Freegift,  292. 

Stowe.  C.  A.,  734. 

Strain.  J.  H.,  320. 

Strait  of  *  Anian, '  q.  v. 

Stratton,  CapCivUy  o/tfie  OcUman  Girl8, 
486. 

Street,  W.,  628. 

Sturgis,  Lieut,  670. 

Suamca,  353,  369,  .S75.  386. 

Sugar,  Ariz.,  6.34,  595. 

Sullivan,  A.  P.,  715. 

Sullivan,  D.  C,  455. 

Sullivan,  John  H.,  548. 

Sulphur  Sprinir.  560,  596. 

Sumas,  192,  194,  231. 

Sumner,  Gov.  E.  V.,  409,632-3,659,675. 

Sunset,  531. 
jSuppai,  547,  see  also  'Ava-Supies.' 


Supreme  f  nort,  730. 

BorveyH.  lAud,  Aru..  699, 

Snrveyi,  I^uid.  N.  M.,  722,  »ee  »Ui 

'lAnd'  and  *Railrc»ti  Soirey.' 
Satter,  Jaba  A.,  339. 
Sattoo,  J.  S.,  320,  322. 
Sweeney,  L.  W„  488. 
SviUmg,  Jack,  614,  G91. 
TaliaUn,  Juui,  132. 
Tibira,  161,  170. 
■Kbora,  CapL,  142. 
TftOqao,  170. 
^f  o;a,  Jesua,  433. 
I'sioya,  Josd  M.,  287. 
Tagle,  Ja&n,  230. 
T&maron,    Bishop,    and    wnrkl,    3S7, 


Tm«,  so,  03-4,  69,  IM,  13^  166, 168, 
170,  177-5,  180-1,  186,  199,  206, 
210,  214,  216-17,  223,  23ft  232.  235, 
257,  177,  208-9,  307,  311.  313,  322, 
336-7,  340-1,  410.  4S6.  Ua-4,  440, 
4«1,  466.  Ut>5,  784. 

T»o«  Co..  783-JS. 

Tappon,  8.  F.,  693,  73S. 

Tnxco  or  Caxuo,  120  et  «eq. 

Tajtos,  ace  'Finanoe.' 

TavWron,  132. 

Taylor,  S31. 

Taylor,  J.  W.,  Agnrt,  749, 

Taylor,  PreutWti  447. 

Tai:&,M6. 

Teoolate. 


185,  199.  205,  211-1%  214,  21ft-17, 

Toju'lodi^  149,  166,  166,  IK 
Teipuia,  129. 
Telegraph,  Ariz.,  60S. 
Telegraph.  N.  M.,  773. 
TeUez,  Rafael,  198,  202. 
TeUo,  JoB«  L^e^23ft  234. 
Temple,  Jm.  S.,  782. 
Tempol,  141. 
Tenabo,  161. 
Tenney.  N.  B!.  628 
Ternaui-Compm^  Vogagta,^ 
Terreoate.  362,  378,  386. 
Territorial  AqiiiiIb,  Aril,,  621  et  Mq. 
Territorial  Annals,  N.  M.,  chap.  ziv. 
Territorial  Convention,  N.  M.,  443-6. 
Territorial  Gov't,  Arit.  604  et  »eq., 

509. 
Territorial  Gov't.  N.  M.,  443,  457-8. 
Territorial  Party,  455. 
Terry,  G.  K.,  BOi. 


Twnqne,  63,  13%  17T,  ISO,  Mb  MC 

aW-lO,  216,  S^  274. 
Texu,    12^13.    lae-G,    319^41^  400;, 

426-7,  44.3,  447,  461,  463  ak  aaq., 

457-8,  511-13. 
TaxM  PaciSo  R.  B.,  6.%,  60*^ 
Teiian  lovinciblas,  328. 
Teyas,  52,  60-1. 
Thatcher,  0.  M.,  633,  617. 
Thomas,  G«o.  H.,  4Sf 
Thompaon,  Wkddr,  J 

338. 

Ticbenor,  G.  N.,  628. 
Tierra  Amarilju,  737  et  «sq.,  TSI-C 
Tiffany,  J.  C,  5<t7. 
Tignae,  62,  79,  83.  106,  185.  188^  Ul. 

230,  243^,  246.  363-4, 
Tiunex,  60-65,  67.  77.  84.  U%  U& 
Tijiiaa.  098. 
Timhei',  Ariz.,  609. 
Timber,  N.  M.,  302. 
I'iuilau.  108. 
Tin  Janes,  150. 
Tipton,  Lieut  495. 
Tiptouville.  "S3. 
Tithes,  N.  M.,  303,  Sfil. 
Titlu,  163. 
TitDi,  John,  621. 
Tizon,  Rio,  39,  47,  155,  157,  M8L 
TIagalli,  348. 
Tlaglli,  156. 

lli^iguaniayu.  166,  348. 
Tta«cala,  77. 
Tlasoaltec  colony,  179. 
Tobacco,  N.  M..  276.  302. 
Tobar,  Capt.,  59.  66. 
Tcbar,  Pedro,  48-7.  72,  87. 
Tobosos,  82. 
Tnlby,  703. 

Toledo,  Joan  Jose,  246. 
Toboea,  Juan,  116. 
Tolque,  Louis.  432. 
Tom*^  4,14. 
TonuU,  Ind.,  130,  143. 
Tombstone,    3M,    677,    6S2,   588-90; 

603,  605,  620  et  seq. 
Tome.  252,  296,  318,  419,  7M-8. 
Tompiroa,  170,  186,  191. 
Thompkini,  R.  H.,  720. 
Tonner,  J.  A..  646. 
Tonto  Basin,  54a 
T.mtus,  501.  657,  564,566. 
Torqueinaila,  Juan.  MonargtOa,  79-£A 

in,  147. 

Torre,  Rodriguez,  2fi6. 
Totontiac.  31,  46. 
T.iuMC.  see  'Tttmi. 
Towlo,  415. 

Towns.   Ariz.,  chap,   xiiv.,   bbo   also 
Co.  uamu). 
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Towns,  K.  1L»  ohapi  zxzL»  p.  279, 
312. 

Townsend,  E.  B.,  650. 

Toxer,  Chas,  620. 

Trade,  Ariz.,  601  et  seq. 

Tnule,  N.  M„  238-9,  276-S,  291  et 
aeq.,  297-9,  301,  329^39,  6H  771. 

Trappers,  406  et  seq. 

Trasquillo,  186. 

Treaties, Gadsden,  491  et  seq.;  Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo,  442,  469,  479;  see 
also  '  Indian  AfEun,' 

Trebol,  27a 

Trebol,  Got.  Francisco,  278. 

Trenagoil,  83. 

Trevino^  Got.  Juan  F.,  16S,  170. 

TnUaldns,  L.,  111-12. 

Trigo,    Manael   S.  J.  N.,  Ir^farmet 

Trinidad  Island,  389. 

Tritle,  Gov.  F.  A.,  525. 

Truax,  W.  B.,  648. 

TrujUlo,  Ant.  M.,  436. 

Tmjillo,  Josd,  349. 
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